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THE  RECENT  REACTION  IN  FRANCE  AGAINST  ROUS- 
SEAU'S NEGATION  OF  SOCIETY  IN  EDUCATION. 

ANNA   TOLMAN    SMITH,    NATIONAL    BUREAU    OF  EDUCATION.* 

IN  the  ten  minutes  at  my  disposal  I  can  only  touch  upon  the 
main  points  of  the  movement  indicated  by  my  subject, 
omitting  all  modifying  conditions,  all  proportion  and  per- 
spective. "  I  have  called  the  movement  a  reaction  against 
Rousseau's  anti-social  doctrine,  for  it  is  in  that  light  only  that  it 
can  be  fully  estimated. 

A  century  and  a  half  have  passed  since  Rousseau  electrified 
Europe  with  his  gospel  of  individuality.  It  voiced  the  protest  of 
millions  against  a  crushing  social  system  and  gave  direction  to 
their  resistance.  That  resistance  culminated  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  has  found  permanent  effect  in  the  French  Republic. 

We  can  easily  understand  that  Rousseau's  teachings  have 
profoundly  affected  primary  education,  the  particular  agency  by 
which  the  new  social  order  in  France  has  built  itself  up.  Many 
of  us  have  felt  the  charm  of  the  "Emile,"  but  we  have  never  felt  it 
as  a  Frenchman  feels  it.  It  flatters  his  national  pride  by  the  sense 
of  a  power  which  has  affected  all  other  peoples,  and  it  thrills  his 
national  sympathies  by  qualities  which  he  adores — precision,  lucid- 
ity, and  extraordinary  invention.  Rousseau  is  his  world-genius 
cast  in  a  national  type.  As  such  he  figures  in  the  French  univer- 
sity programs  and  in  the  lectures  and  lessons  on  pedagogy  in  all 
French  normal  schools. 

The  ideas  advanced  in  the  "Emile"  were  not,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted, original  with  Rousseau,  they  were  ideas  widely  diffused  at 
the  time  as  vague  theories  or  coldly  didactic  formulas;  Rousseau 
gave  them  the  power  of  living  personalities. 

A  r'ngle  one  of  these  ideas  concerns  us  here,  namely,  the  ef- 

1  ! 
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facement  of  society  in  the  educative  process.  In  the  case  of  Emile 
the  effacement  is  assisted  by  an  isolation  of  the  pupil  after  the 
Robinson  Crusoe  model,  but  this  artificial  condition,  impossible 
for  the  ordinary  child  and  not  complete  even  in  the  imaginary  in- 
stance, is  not  essential  to  the  purpose.  The  effacement  or  nega- 
tion of  society  is  really  accomplished  in  the  mind  of  the  tutor. 
It  is  in  his  way  of  regarding  the  pupil,  the  natural  man  as  opposed 
to  civilized  man,  and  in  his  conception  of  the  educating  process 
based  upon  and  motived  by  this  notion. 

Now  these  two  elements,  a  principle  and  its  application,  com- 
prise all  that  is  essential  in  a  system.  They  may  be  generalized 
as  regulations  and  applied  to  collective  groups  of  children,  or  they 
may  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  teachers  to  generate  therein  a 
subtle,  potent  influence,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  French 
teachers. 

But  how,  we  may  ask,  had  social  influences  penetrated  French 
education  before  Rousseau's  day?  By  social  influences  we  must 
understand  in  this  connection  the  various  forms  which  manifest 
the  spiritual  ideals  of  the  race:  art,  or  the  expression  of  man's 
aesthetic  ideals;  history,  or  the  record  of  his  institutional  ideals, 
and  religion,  the  expression  of  his  moral  ideals. 

Up  to  1789  these  were  the  essential  parts  of  education  in 
France,  as  elsewhere.  The  French  Revolution,  of  which  Rousseau 
has  been  called  the  forerunner,  destroyed  them.  They  appeared 
no  more  in  the  specialized  schools  that  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  universities,  nor  in  those  peculiar  secondary  schools,  "lesccoles 
centrales"  which  in  1795  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  colleges. 
In  the  new  schools  no  subjects  were  to  be  treated  except  "such  as 
are  plainly  within  the  reach  of  the  understanding,"  and  morals 
were  to  be  taught  upon  "the  sole  authority  of  nature." 

This  didactic  form  of  stating  Rousseau's  precepts  passed  over 
to  the  Republic  of  1870  and  became  a  living  force  in  its  primary 
schools. 

The  programs  elaborated  for  these  schools  in  1886  gave,  it  is 
true,  equal  recognition  to  the  threefold  nature  of  man,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  the  stress  of 
effort  went  wholly  to  the  intellectual.  The  directions  with  respect 
to  this  division  have  the  Rousseau  stamp.  It  is  proposed,  they  say, 
to  instruct  the  child  in  a  limited  number  of  subjects,  but  chosen  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  will  not  only  assure  to  him  all  the  prac- 
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tical  knowledge  of  which  he  has  need,  but  that  they  shall  excite 
his  faculties,  form  his  spirit,  cultivate  and  extend  it,  and  constitute 
a  true  education.  To  this  end  the  method  of  training  should  be 
essentially  intuitive  and  practical.  In  other  words,  it  was  educa- 
tion keyed  upon  the  particular  interests  of  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  without  regard  to  those  ideal  possibilities  which 
they  share  in  common  with  other  children. 

Both  the  temper  of  the  people  and  political  necessities  tended 
to  detach  the  state  primary  school  from  social  and  ethical  influ- 
ences. One  bond  indeed  united  it  firmly  to  organized  society, 
namely,  the  industrial  demands  of  a  thrifty,  practical  people,  but 
this  was  an  influence  in  its  essence  individual  or  non-social. 

The  administration  of  primary  education  under  the  French 
Republic  has  been  conducted  in  two  distinct,  tho  not  necessarily 
antagonistic,  lines,  the  one  political,  the  other  philosophic.  The 
most  significant  fact  in  its  remarkable  history  is  the  sudden  con- 
vergence of  the  two  upon  one  purpose,  namely,  that  of  shifting  the 
system  from  the  intellectual  or  rational  to  the  ethical  and  social 
basis. 

Tho  the  preparation  has  been  prolonged  and,  to  an  extent,  con- 
scious, the  change  itself  has  come  like  the  sudden  bloom  of  spring- 
time. It  is  not  the  mere  verbiage  of  official  decrees,  but  a  living 
purpose  in  the  minds  of  teachers,  an  impassioned  enthusiasm  for 
the  social  whole  conceived  as  the  harmonious  accord  of  intelli- 
gent minds  animated  by  moral  purposes.  Everywhere  the  con- 
viction is  strong  that  even  children's  minds  will  respond  to  this 
ideal. 

On  the  spiritual  side  this  change  is  the  outcome  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Marion,  of  Pecaut  and  of  Puisson ;  on  the  political  side,  it  is 
the  outcome  of  government  pressure  intensified  by  clerical  oppo- 
sition. Solidarity  has  become  the  watchword  in  the  French  State 
schools,  but  it  is  solidarity  based  upon  common  standards  of 
right,  and  the  sense  of  inward  unity  and  mutual  obligations. 

This  change  of  basis  in  the  system  was  one  of  the  revelations 
of  the  Paris  Exposition.  Of  all  the  awards  by  which  the  jurors 
testified  their  high  appreciation  of  the  French  educational  exhibit, 
none  carried  such  satisfaction  to  the  recipients  as  that  of  a  grand 
prize  for  the  system  of  moral  instruction.  Its  author  had  worked 
in  the  spirit  of  constructive  statesmen  and  the  award  w,as  a  flat- 
tering recognition  of  their  purpose  and  their  success.     But  this 
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moral  instruction  carried  with  it  a  deepened  social  consciousness. 
It  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  Rousseau's  isolation,  and  it  calls  for 
a  process  the  reverse  of  that  which  his  fancy  dictated. 

In  this  movement  toward'  national  solidarity  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Republic  there  is  a  return  to  the  principle  of  historic  unity. 
This  was  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  retrospective 
exhibits  which  formed  a  unique  feature  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 
There  is  also  an  evident  purpose  to  center  in  the  school  the  influ- 
ences that  make  for  social  unity;  hence  the  school  patronage  soci- 
eties or  corporations  of  friends  of  the  school  who  work  for  the 
social  and  industrial  welfare  of  the  pupils.  These  societies  tend 
more  and  more  to  assimilate  with  those  of  associations  of  former 
pupils  known  as  les  petites  Atricales.  The  latter,  which  number  now 
about  5,500,  have  both  recreative  and  economic  purposes. 

I  shall  never  forget  an  illustration  of  their  spirit  which  I  saw  in 
a  public  school  for  boys  in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  Paris. 
The  director  humbly  apologized  for  the  shabby  building,  "the 
meanest,"  he  said,  "in  the  city."  Altho  scrupulously  clean,  it  was 
indeed  old,  inconvenient  and  crowded,  but  I  recall  the  beaming 
countenance  of  the  director  as  we  stood  in  the  covered  play  court, 
and  he  showed  me  there  a  little  stage  fitted  up  with  the  essential 
properties,  and  furnished  with  a  scenic  curtain,  all  provided  by  the 
society  of  former  pupils  attached  to  that  school.  Here,  as  he  ex- 
plained, they  presented  from  time  to  time,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  present  pupils  and  their  friends,  very  fetching  French  plays 
and  charming  concerts. 

Above  all,  the  schools  are  the  centers  of  that  wonderful  propa- 
ganda of  popular  intelligence  which  seeks  to  keep  alive  in  the 
adult  masses  of  France  the  passion  for  "the  good,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  true."  This  work  comprises  lectures,  popular  and  instructive; 
courses  of  lessons  in  civics,  or  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens;  in 
economics,  applied  to  the  conditions  of  ordinary  life;  in  industrial 
science,  i.e.,  agricultural  and  mechanic,  and  for  women,  lessons  in 
household  thrift  and  arts,  and  in  the  local  industries  accessible  to 
them.  For  the  scientific,  historic,  and  literary  courses,  syllabi  are 
prepared  by  eminent  professors  who  have  the  French  art  of  sim- 
plifying the  difficult.  These  outlines  are  freely  distributed  thru- 
out  the  country.  Teachers,  professors,  and  patriotic  citizens  are 
united  in  supporting  the  work.  The  government  gives  aid  by  an 
annual  appropriation,  and  by  the  loan  of  lantern  slides  and  other 
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illustrative  material.  It  also  rewards  the  teachers  who  are  most 
zealous  in  the  cause  by  a  much  coveted  prize. 

The  aim  is  to  make  every  school  a  center  of  civic  life,  union,  and 
aspiration.  This  purpose,  however,  is  not  suffered  to  interfere  with 
the  regular  routine  of  the  school;  for  in  the  French  system  the  pro- 
fessional character  of  the  primary  school  is  most  carefully  guarded 
from  outside  interference  and  disturbance. 

In  Protestant  countries  thepublic  primary  school  has  been  called 
the  child  of  the  Reformation;  in  France  it  almost  seems  as  if  the 
Reformation  was  to  be  the  child  of  the  public  school,  for  along  with 
this  transfer  of  the  school  from  social  isolation  to  social  assimila- 
tion is  a  noticeable  revival  of  religious  consciousness  in  the  church. 
This  revival  which,  in  the  opinion  of  impartial  observers,  is  draw- 
ing the  French  Catholic  church  to  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  Republic,  in  the  Reformed  or  Protestant  church  is  apparently 
working  toward  a  deeper  sense  of  the  value  of  institutional  life. 


THE    NEW    GERTRUDE    HOUSE, 

Where  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute  opens  its  ninth  year  of  work   September  n,  igQ2. 


MYTH  AND  HISTORY  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS: 
THE  USE  AND  LIMITS  OF  EACH. 

MAY    H.    PRENTICE,    CLEVELAND    CITY    NORMAL    SCHOOL.* 

THE  myth,  so  far  as  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  has  come  usually  as  the  handmaiden  of 
nature  study.  The  myths  oftenest  used  are  those  which 
are  accepted  as  poetical  interpretations  of  certain  nat- 
ural phenomena.  For  this  use,  quite  frequently  an  illuminative 
one  merely,  and  also  to  point  a  moral,  sometimes  a  forced  one, 
the  myth  has  been  quite  generally  accepted.  When  the  myth 
story  is  judiciously  chosen,  and  its  relation  to  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  thought  is  clear,  these  are  real  uses. 

History  has  been  firmly  established  in  the  schools  of  civiliza- 
tion since  civilization  reached  the  stage  of  self-consciousness,  and 
particularly  since  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  with  all  its  vast  impli- 
cations, has  caused  men  to  try  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  future 
by  a  study  of  the  past  — not  that  they  may  imitate  that  past,  but 
that   they  may  read  its  prophecy  of  the  future. 

In  recent  years  we  have  believed  that  history  may  be  so  pre- 
sented as  to  have  a  great  value  and  an  ever-increasing  interest  in 
every  year  of  the  child's  school  life. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  province  of  myth  is  a  larger  one  than  it 
is  usually  considered;  that  it  has  a  value  all  its  own;  a  field  lying 
alongside  that  of  history,  but  not  trenching  upon  it,  and  corre- 
lated but  not  subordinated  to  nature  study  and  moral  instruction? 

The  use,  or  uses,  of  history  are  so  delightfully  definite  that  we 
find  it  a  pleasure  to  recount  them  and  to  remind  ourselves  on 
what  solid  ground  we  stand. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  services  which  the  study  of  history 
renders  to  the  child  is  to  bring  the  child  into  a  rational  and  ordered 
world.  The  sequence  of  events  is  not  a  mere  time  sequence,  he 
finds.  He  comes,  so,  to  recognize  the  law  of  development;  noth- 
ing comes  from  nothing.  Thus  he  comes  to  question  whither? 
whence?  and  to  be  satisfied  only  when  he  sees  clearly  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect. 

No  better  medium  than  history  can  be  found  thru  which  to 
teach    the   essentials  of   truthful    statement.     The  value  of   this 


*Read  before  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Minneapolis,  1902 
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knowledge  is  difficult  to  overrate.  Some  thoughtful  people  have 
feared  to  destroy  the  trust  of  the  child  in  the  parent,  teacher,  or 
text-book  by  too  early  knowledge  of  the  fallibility  of  these;  but 
the  child  who  is  brought  up  to  stoutly  support  his  own  text-book 
against  another  in  matters  of  detail,  is  being  trained  to  set  up 
authority  as  truth,  instead  of  truth  as  authority.  Moreover,  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  tendency  to  error  is  likely  to  make  the 
individual  strive  humbly 'to  be  accurate,  and  in  so  doing  learn 
charity,  whereas  the  belief  that  all  error  is  willful  and  wicked 
breeds  sensitiveness  and  false  pride  as  well  as  intolerance.  Fur- 
ther, finding  brave,  devoted,  sincere  and  thoughtful  people  on 
both  sides  of  any  great  question,  the  pupil  should  learn  a  large 
and  generous  tolerance —respect,  courtesy  toward  those  people 
whose  views  differ  from  his  own. 

The  study  of  history  exercises  the  imagination  of  the  pupil 
within  given  and  definite  limits.  The  imagination  wears  bit  and 
bridle,  and  serves  its  master  to  a  given  end.  The  ability  to. put 
one's  self  in  another's  place  is  needful  to  establish  right  relations 
between  man  and  man. 

In  the  biographical  form  in  which  the  child  largely  studies 
history  he  finds  what  we  may  call  practical  ideals — ideals  which 
individual  men  have  realized  and  therefore  made  to  seem  possi- 
ble to  the  struggling  soul  which  sees  its  own  ideal  self  realized  in 
them. 

The  child's  knowledge  of  history  does  not  consist  alone  in  the 
accuracy  of  his  information.  To  really  know  he  must  feel.  Mrs. 
Heman's  "Landing  of  the  Pilgrims"  is  somewhat  inaccurate,  yet  I 
doubt  if  it  does  not  contain  more  history  than  a  page  of  the  "Clas- 
sified Cyclopaedia  of  Dates,"  valuable  as  that  work  is. 

The  larger  patriotism  which  scorns  the  sentiment  "My  Country, 
right  or  wrong,"  the  patriotism  to  which  life  or  reputation  is 
counted  nothing  worth,  so  that  country  or  party  may  be  stayed 
in  evil  and  turned  to  the  right,  is  best  taught  thru  history,  and 
thru  it  actual  volitional  unity  with  the  ideal  home,  school,  city, 
state  is  established. 

The  judgment  is  trained  in  this  study.  Even  in  the  elementary 
grades  the  beginning  should  be  made  of  a  careful,  critical  weigh- 
ing of  values  in  human  testimony;  of  balancing  probabilities- as 
to  results;  of  making  sure  of  one's  data  before  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion; of  finding,  merely  as  a  cold,  intellectual  fact,  that  char- 
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acter  and  burning  enthusiasm  and  grim  determination  are  factors 
which  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  problem  without  causing  the  "an- 
swer" to  come  out  wrong. 

The  study  of  history  does  and  should  cultivate  the  memory, 
and  this  is  no  slight  thing.  There  is  something  tonic  in  the  effort 
required  to  accomplish  a  reasonable  amount  of  memorizing,  and 
something  very  pleasant  in  the  feeling  of  sure  possession  which 
follows.  But  the  memory  which  the  study  of  history  trains  is 
largely  of  the  higher  type,  and  tho  the  pupil  may  well  commit  to 
memory  the  preamble  to  the  constitution,  or  the  Gettysburg 
speech,  yet  the  important  thing  is  that  the  organization  of  his 
knowledge  should  be  such  that  in  his  mind  a  fact  can  no  more  be 
separated  from  its  relations  than  could  the  footprint  on  his  island 
in  the  mind  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  History,  I  think,  quite  easily 
proves  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum.  It  can  as 
easily  prove  its  right  to  a  place  in  every  grade,  from  the  home 
school  in  which  the  child  begs  the  parent,  "Tell  me  about  when 
you  were  little,"  to  the  highest  grammar  grade  in  which  the  child 
gets  one  breathless  glimpse  of  the  significance  of  the  slow  and 
stately  procession  of  the  centuries. 

The  myth  is  not  on  so  assured  a  footing  as  history.  In  our 
discussion  of  the  myth  we  are  liable  to  fall  into  platitudes,  vague- 
ness, or  imaginary  parallelisms.  The  realm  of  myth,  which  his- 
tory trenches  upon  not  at  all,  is  that  of  free  poetic  fancy  and  im- 
agination. 

It  is  but  a  brief,  brief  time  that  the  happiest  little  child  tarries 
in  that  Garden  of  Eden  in  which  man  has  dominion  over  all 
things.  From  the  time  when  he  first  cries  for  the  unattainable 
he  is  without  its  gate,  and  the  sense  of  his  own  impotence  is  the 
angel  with  the  flaming  sword  which  bars  the  way  against  him. 
But  forever  on  the  skies  of  his  banishment  float  a  splendid  mirage 
of  the  native  home  of  his  soul,  which  could  not  exist  but  for  the 
reality  of  which  it  is  the  distorted  image.  In  other  words,  the 
young  soul  very  early  discovers  and  chafes  at  its  limitations,  but 
it  possesses  also  a  sure  sense  of  its  oneness  with  that  power  and 
intelligence  which  is  displayed  in  the  universe.  Looking  out  upon 
the  world  about  him  the  myth-maker  saw  in  the  ordered  work- 
ings of  nature  the  manifestations  of  spirit  akin  to  his  own.  Rec- 
ognizing the  kinship  he  felt — the  child  feels— that  within  himself 
dwells  power,  somehow  fettered,  that   shall   some  day  break  its 
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bonds  and  be  free.  The  myth-hero  is  the  personification  of  the 
human  soul  so  freed,  joyous,  power-wielding.  It  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  man  shall  be,  but  in  the  myth  child-man  dreams  a 
child's  dream  of  the  future. 

In  myth  and  fairy  story  the  child's  spirit  is  at  home,  but  this 
distinction  between  the  mental  attitude  of  the  child  and  that  of 
the  man  of  the  child  race  must  constantly  be  kept  in  mind.  To 
myth-accepting  man  the  myth  was  fact,  was  his  history,  his  sci- 
ence, his  religion.  To  the  modern  child  it  is  none  of  these  things. 
In  his  self-made  explanations  of  the  world  and  its  phenomena  the 
child  tends  to  the  animism  of  the  savage,  but  as  to  the  stories  and 
explanations  presented  by  his  elders  he  questions  relentlessly,  "Is 
it  true?"  by  which  he  means  "Is  it  a  fact?" 

Mrs.  Jameson,  quoted  by  Tylor  in  his  "Primitive  Culture," 
says:  "I  remember  that  when  I  once  tried  to  explain  to  a  good 
old  woman  the  meaning  of  the  word  parable,  and  that  the  story 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  was  not  a  fact;  she  was  scandalized;  she  was 
quite  sure  that  Jesus  would  never  have  told  his  disciples  anything 
that  was  not  true." 

The  study  of  the  myth  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  intellectual 
perception — or  apperception —of  later  years,  that  truth  is  greater 
than  fact.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  here  that  any  teach- 
ing of  myths  which  emphasizes  the  idea  of  superstition  or  heath- 
enism in  their  origin  must  fail  to  find  the  value  here  suggested. 

Greater  than  any  intellectual  value  is  the  power-giving  and 
spirit-freeing  effect  of  dwelling  in  that  realm  of  feeling  and  being 
to  which  the  myth  is  one  of  the  great  gateways.  It  was  Froebel's 
great  discovery  that  in  play  the  child  most  freely  expresses  him- 
self; that  in  free  play  every  power  stretches  itself  to  the  utmost, 
as  it  can  never  do  in  the  most  conscientious  work.  In  the  free 
play  of  the  imagination,  bounded  by  no  unyielding  barrier  of  facts, 
in  images  and  situations  unreal,  fanciful,  often  grotesque,  the 
child  finds  a  keen  joy  akin  to  that  physical  delight  found  in  the 
abandon  of  play.  In  the  free  play  of  the  imagination  the  mind 
stretches  itself  to  the  utmost.  It  was  at  ten  years  of  age  that  the 
inventor  of  one  of  the  successful  submarine  boats,  inspired  by 
reading  "Twenty  Leagues  Under  the  Sea"  of  Jules  Verne,  deter- 
mined upon  the  undertaking  which  many  years  later  he  brought 
to  a  successful  termination. 

This  is  the  kind  of  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  creative  im- 
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agination  which  the  practical  world  loves  and  will  listen  to.  But 
when  shall  we  learn  that  the  body  is  more  than  raiment,  that 
the  thought  is  more  than  the  material  form  in  which  it  embodies 
itself?     You  remember  him,  the  singer,  who 

"Dwelt  where  level  lands  lay  low  and  drear, 

Long  stretches  of  waste  meadow  pale  and  sere, 

With  dull  seas  languid  tiding  up  and  down. 

The  pale  horizon  walled  them  in  and  still, 

No  lifted  peak,  no  slope,  nor  even  mound. 
Daily  he  gazed  seaward: 
'There  must  be  hills,'  he  said, 
'I  know  they  stand  at  evening  rosy-red 

And  purple  in  the  dewy-shadowed  morn.' 
"So  gazing,  at  last, 

Sudden  he  saw, 

Far  out  to  seaward,  mountain  peaks  appear 

Slow-rising  from  the  water,  pale  and  clear, 

Purple  and  azure;  there  they  were  as  he 

Had  faithful  yearning  vision  they  must  be." 

"In  vain  he  called  his  fellows  to  see.  They  saw  not;  not  even 
when  he  brought  his  argosies  thence.  Yet  of  them  who  for  the 
gladness  in  the  Singer's  face  set  sail  to  the  unseen  hills,  some  re- 
turned madmen  like  himself,  rich  in  a  wealth  which  the  world 
could  not  see  or  measure: 

"No  man's  scorn  could  hurt  nor  hinder  them.     No  pity  born 
Of  it  could  make  them  blush  or  make  less 
Their  joy's  estate;  and  as  for  loneliness, 
They  knew  it  not." 

Forever  better  and  more  blessed  is  that  child  who  has  caught 
even  one  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  Singer's  hills. 

The  breezy  out-of-door  non-morality  of  many  of  the  classic 
myths  makes  them  specially  valuable  literature  for  little  children. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  these  little  ones  should  all  the  time  have 
their  teeth  set  on  edge  by  that  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  of  which  their  forbears  ate.  There  is  serious  dan- 
ger in  a  child's  too  early  consciousness  of  good  and  evil  in  him- 
self. Conscience,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  poor  little 
Betty  Sewall  and  other  God-fearing,  or  was  it  devil-fearing,  colo- 
nial children,  may  sometimes  be  transformed  from  the  cheerful 
guide  and  friend  of  childhood  to  a  tormenting  demon,  breeding 
morbidness,  unrest,  and  irresolution  in  his  little  victim's  breast. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  the  beautiful  myths  which  do  teach  ethical 
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truths,  like  that  of  "King  Midas  and  the  Golden  Touch,"  may  well 
become  a  part  of  the  "invisible  world  of  the  child,"  "the  fire-mist 
heaven,"  "the  chaos  that  precedes  the  spiritual  life?"  as  Colonel 
Parker  calls  the  world  of  the  child's  imagination.  Let  the  story 
be  told  and  told  and  told  again,  if  the  children  care  for  it!  In 
the  fullness  of  time  when  from  the  "fire-mist  heaven"  an  ordered 
world  is  evolved,  the  soul  of  the  story  will  draw  its  own  body  of 
thought  and  conduct  to  it;  only  let  it  be  remembered  the  story 
will  do  its  own  work  better  unspoiled  by  a  sermon. 

Other  myths,  like  the  story  of  the  whispering  reeds  which  told 
the  secret  of  King  Midas'  ears,  teach  prosaic  virtues,  such  as  pru- 
dence, altho  these  are  better  taught  by  the  folk-lore  stories  which 
are  to  the  myth  as  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac"  to  "Emerson's 
Essays." 

The  answer  which  would  be  promptly  given  in  many  teachers' 
assemblies  as  to  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  myth  would  be, 
"That  the  children  may  understandallusions  in  literature."  '  There 
is  here  a  curious  reversal  of  values.  The  proposition  is  hardly 
more  tenable  than  it  would  be  when  made  in  regard  to  history. 
We  do  not  study  the  stories  of  Valley  Forge  and  Bunker  Hill  in 
order  that  we  may  understand  allusions  to  them.  We  study  them 
for  the  spiritual  values  that  are  in  them.  In  like  manner  we  study 
the  Hebraic  and  Hellenic  myths  out  of  which  so  much  of  our 
poetry,  so  much  of  our  deepest  thought,  has  sprung,  that  we,  too, 
all  unskilled  in  the  art  of  verse  as  we  are,  may  be  poets;  that  our 
brains  may  be  afire  with  the  beauty  of  the  myth-images;  our 
hearts  stirred  with  their  interplay  of  feeling.  We  shall  under- 
stand the  allusions,  yes,  but  that  will  be  incidental;  and  if  to  us 
Orpheus  and  Psyche  and  Perseus  are  but  names  to  ornament  a 
rhyme,  we  have  seen  neither  into  the  heart  of  the  myth  nor  the 
heart  of  the  poet. 

In  the  upper  grammar  grades  the  study  of  the  myth  would 
naturally  change  its  form,  becoming,  to  some  extent,  the  study  of 
mythology. 

The  following  passages,  the  first  from  Tylor's  "Primitive  Cul- 
ture," the  second  from  Froude,  are  suggestive  of  what  should  be 
gained  from  this  phase  of  study: 

"The  treatment  of  similar  myths  from  different  regions,  by 
arranging  them  in  large  compared  groups,  makes  it  possible  to 
trace  in  mythology  the  operation  of  imaginative  processes  recur- 
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ring  with  the  evident  regularity  of  mental  law;  and  these  stories, 
of  which  a  single  instance  would  have  been  a  mere  isolated  curi- 
osity, take  their  place  among  well  marked  and  consistent  struc- 
tures of  the  human  mind.  Myth  may  be  more  uniform  than  his- 
tory. 

"We,  with  the  glorious  present  which  is  opening  before  us,  we 
shall  never  enter  into  it  until  we  have  learnt  to  see  in  that  past 
not  error,  but  installment  of  truth,  hard-fought-for  truth,  wrung 
out  with  painful  and  heroic  effort." 

Mythology,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  a  study  of  the  scien- 
tific, mythical,  and  religious  development  of  the  human  race.  I 
am  not  suggesting  a  formal  study  of  comparative  mythology  for 
children  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  surely  a  child  of  thirteen 
may  easily  see  the  similarities  in  the  myth-products  of  different 
peoples  in  like  stages  of  development.  We  can  only — a  phrase 
we  use  much  oftener  for  the  primary  classes  than  for  the  gram- 
mar grades — establish  an  apperceptive  center.  But  the  grammar 
grade  pupil  may  gain  possession  of  the  germ  of  the  idea  that  human 
development  along  religious  and  ethical  lines  follows  fixed  laws; 
that  the  truth  of  today  is  only  the  blossom  of  the  truth  of  yester- 
day, and  that  the  truth  of  tomorrow  will  be  only  the  fruit  of  the 
truth  of  today. 

With  this  once  understood  his  study  of  the  truth  of  yesterday 
becomes  more  reverent,  and  he  is  not  dismayed  when  he  beholds, 
as  he  must,  the  truth  of  today  changing  its  form. 

These  are  points  which  I  have  tried  to  make  in  regard  to  myth- 
study:    (i)  The  myth  expresses  a  great  reality  in  man's  experience; 

(2)  in  the  exercise  of  the  free  imagination  the  mind's  powers  grow; 

(3)  the  fine  play  about  non-moral  ideas  fostered  by  some  of  the 
myths  is  wholesome;  (4)  rightly  chosen,  some  of  the  myths  be- 
come in  the  fullness  of  time,  since  we  think  by  analogy,  a  moral 
force;  (5)  the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  mythology  consists  not 
in  our  ability  to  find  the  meaning  of  allusions,  but  in  the  fact  that 
our  mental  and  spiritual  condition  is  such  that  the  meaning  of  the 
allusions  must  inevitably  find  us;  (6)  through  myth-study  a  basis 
for  true  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  spiritual  and  mental  develop- 
ment is  gained. 

Myth,  then,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  preparatory  history  nor  supple- 
mentary to  it,  but  each  is  complementary  to  the  other.  History 
deals  with  the  outer,  myth  with  the  inner  man,  because,  as  Tylor 
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truly  says,  "Myth  is  the  history,  not  of  its  subjects,  but  of  its 
authors."  Hence,  paradoxical  as  it  seems,  in  history  man  tries 
to  tell  the  truth,  in  myth  he  quite  certainly  tells  the  truth  to  him 
who  listens  aright.  It  is  only  as  we  think  of  myth  so,  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  soul,  that  it  ceases  to  be  childish  fable,  and  we 
know  that  truly  Theseus  slew  the  Minotaur  and  Perseus  the  Gor- 
gOn,  and  that  the  tragic  end  of  the  fatal  hunt  of  Calydon  was  in- 
evitable. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  uses  of  either  myth  or  history  as 
language-material,  and  for  this  reason:  if  given  an  opportunity 
the  child  will  express  what  is  in  his  soul.  If  the  myth  and  his- 
tory taught  are  worthy  to  become  a  part  of  the  child's  soul-stuff 
he  will  express  what  they  have  brought  him  when  the  opportunity 
offers. 

JUST  A  LITTLE  BABY.* 

FLORA  J.  ROBERTSON. 

UST  a  little  baby  with  a  tiny,  velvet  face, 

That  rests  against  his  moth&r's  with  such  a  tender  grace, 
With  a  squirming  little  body,  big  enough  to  fill  your  arm  — 
A  blessing  and  a  treasure  to  be  sheltered  from  all  harm. 

Just  a  little  baby,  with  his  dimples  and  his  eyes, 

With  his  precious  little  feet  that  kick  when  he  cries, 

With  a  cunning  little  mouth  that  is  sweetest  when  he  smiles, 
And  a  little  puglike  nose  that  grows  larger  after  while. 

Just  a  little  baby,  with  his  chubby  little  hands, 

Holding  on  to  mother  with  a  power  that  commands; 

With  two  slender  little  arms  that  grow  stronger  every  day, 
In  the  exercise  of  leading  all  the  family  his  own  way. 

Just  a  little  baby,  to  be  taught  by  woman's  skill, 

To  be  nourished  and  developed  by  the  power  of  woman's 
will; 
For  the   things  that   make  good  training   are   not   done  by 
"might  and  main," 
But  by  subtle,  unseen  forces  always  flowing  from  the  brain. 

Just  a  little  baby,  but  he's  "father  to  the  man," 

Who  must  be  tried  and  tempted  in  the  universal  plan; 

Who  must  grow  from   youth   to  manhood   in   the  slow  and 
winding  way, 
As  a  plant  unfolds  its  beauty  in  the  magic  light  of  day. 

Just  a  little  baby,  sometimes  clothed  and  sometimes  bare, 
Sometimes  ragged,  dirty,  ugly—  sometimes  sweet  and  fair; 

Oh,  mother  heart  of  woman,  your  mission  is  your  call, 

If  you  fail  to  train  these  babies  are  you  mothers  after  all? 


*Written  tor  the  Mothers'  Club  of  Brookland,  D.  C. 
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HOW  FROEBEL    PLANNED  TO  FOSTER  THE  CHILD'S 
POWERS  IN  LANGUAGE. 

MRS.    ALICE    H.    PUTNAM,    CHICAGO    FROEBEL    ASSOCIATION.* 

TODAY,  when  the  educational  psychologist  is  abroad  in 
the  land,  one  treads  on  dangerows  ground  in  standing 
for  any  method  which  does  not,?est  on  a  principle  which 
is  inherent  in  the  conditions4-^  the  being  to  be  edu- 
cated. Without  some  knowledge  of  the  aims  and  possibilities  of 
development  in  any  given  method  we  cannot  judge  correctly  of 
its  value.  Therefore,  to  decide  on  the  worth  of  Froebel's  idea  in 
this  case  we  must  look  at  the  language-situation  of  a  young  child. 
The  little  baby  begins  his  operations  *m  oral  language  by  means 
of  sensations,  for,  if  sounds  are  to  fag^Thtelligently  made,  says 
Tracy,  they  must  first  be  heard.  ThelBWiki  makes  his  first  utter- 
ances, whether  of  pain  or  pleasure,  simpifi«because  he  cannot  help 
it.  Whence  comes  this  desire  and  power'?  I  do  not  know,  save 
that  it  is  from  within—  preferably  from  heredity,  for  we  know  that 
the  "child  is  the  fruit  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  seed-corn  of  the 
future." 

Preyer,  Perez,  Taine,  Sully,  and  many  others,  have  shown 
something  of  the  processes  in  the  growth  of  a  child's  language. 
It  is  enough  for  our  discussion  today  to  say  that  the  power  to  hear 
and  to  make  sounds  comes  very  early,  and  that  before  the  baby 
has  ended  the  first  year  of  his  life  he  makes  sounds  that  are  in- 
telligible, and  gives  back  these  which  others  make. 

Here  again  we  are  thrown  back  to  tH£  question  of  aim  or  pur- 
pose in  this  particular  plan  of  development.  Froebel  says  that 
"the  function  of  the  educator  in -apy  subject  consists,  above  all,  in 
helping  everybody  to  observe  his  ovraJ^K*,  and  to  act  it  out  accord- 
ing to  its  being  and  its  demands*-  In  such  a  life  the  personality 
is  purified  and  viewed  in  the  mirror  of  the  experiences  of  others, 
as  in  the  natural  life  of  man  and  mankind,  in  the  mirror  of  nature, 
of  history,  and  of  revelation."  To  be  quite  sure  that  this  idea 
spoken  so  long  ago  holds  good  in  our  day  and  generation,  we 
place  side  by  side  with  it  Professor  Small's  statement  in  the  "De- 
mands of  Sociology  on   Pedagogy."     He  says:  "The  end  of  all 

*Read  before  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Minneapolis,  1902. 
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education  is,  first,  the  completion  of  the  individual,  and,  second, 
which  is  implied-  in  the  first,  the  adaptation  of  the  individual  to 
such  cooperation  with  the  society  in  which  his  lot  is  cast,  that  he 
works  with  the  society  in  perfecting  its  own  type,  in  creating  con- 
ditions more  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  more  perfect  in- 
dividual." 

All  thru  the  past  the  little  child  has  been  led  to  "observe  his 
•own  life,"  to  increase  his  individual  power  in  language  by  the  in- 
stinctive response  of  the  mother  to  the  child's  effort.  This  is 
true  in  the  development  of  written  and  picture  expression,  as  well 
as  in  that  which  comes  first,  oral  language.  "But  more  potent 
than  all  external  stimuli,"  writes  Froebel,  "is  the  child's  passion- 
aie  impulse  toward  a  development  of  his  own  being,  which  shall 
be  on  the  one  hand  spontaneous,  on  the  other,  in  accord  with  the 
universal  trend  of  life."  The  aid  to  be  offered  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  child's  progressive  needs. 

I  think  it  will  help  ustp  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  child's  lan- 
guage-stages, if  I  borrow  an  analogy  from  a  prominent  geologist 
who,  in  speaking  of  the  earth,  says:  "Each  special  characteristic 
area  of  its  surface  has  its  prenatal  conditions,  its  birth,  baby- 
hood, its  childhood,  maturity,  old  age,  and  decay."  Froebel  cer- 
tainly recognizes  something  akin  to  this  in  the  processes  of  that 
form  of  expression  which  we  are  considering.  There  is  the  pre- 
natal formation  of  the  organs  of  speech  and  hearing.  There 
is  a  time  after  birth  when  these  are  quite  at  the  mercy  of  sur- 
rounding conditions — when  there  is  little,  if  any,  power  of  resist- 
ance to  what  is  external — when  all  that  is  to  nourish  the  lan- 
guage-power of  the  child  comes  tp  him  unconsciously  and,  we 
might  almost  say,  vicariously.  It  is  just  here  that  Froebel's 
scheme  begins  to  ultimate  itself.  The  child  himself,  we  must 
remember,  is  the  prime  factor  in  the  problem;  but  the  mother's 
love,  the  mother's  song  and  mother's  play,  are  also  very  vital 
ones.  Froebel  appeals  at  once  to  the  "working  energy"  of  the 
child,  no  matter  how  slight  that  may  be,  and  tho  the  child  himself 
is  altogether  unconscious  of  the  outcome  of  his  efforts.  Because 
he  does  hear,  because  he  will  soon  listen,  the  old  master^  consid- 
ers it  worth  while  to  give  something  that  has  a  hearing  and  a  list- 
ening value.  Froebel  read,  as  who  that  has  eyes  to  see  has  not 
read  in  a  mother's  open  book  of  life,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms, 
something  not  only  of  the  "joy  of  things  to  be,"  but  the  delights 
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of  things  that  are  now  present.  He  saw  that  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  and  what  is  more  natural 
than  that  the  mother's  feeling  should  express  itself  in  songs  to 
and  about  her  baby.  Thru  her  response  to  his  babblings,  as  Dr. 
Dewey  has  said,  "the  child  comes  to  know  what  these  babblings 
mean;  they  are  transformed  into  an  articulate  language,  and  thus 
the  child  is  introduced  into  the  consolidated  wealth  of  ideas  and 
emotions  which  are  now  summed  up  in  language." 

But  it  may  be  said  we  needed  no  Froebel  to  teach  this  fact— 
this  playful  prattle  between  mother  and  child  has  always  been  a 
common  thing.  Why  should  it  be  claimed  as  a  discovery  of  Froe- 
bel's?  Why  should  we  say  "Froebel's  Mother  Play?''  The  in- 
stinct which  prompts  it  is  old,  the  insight  which  Froebel  would 
make  possible  to  every  mother  in  this  sort  of  play  is  something 
that  was  thought  little  of  before  his  day.  While  on  the  part  of 
the  child  the  play  remains  an  expression  of  impulse  and  activity 
for  its  own  sake,  he  declares  that  the  mother  should  have  a  broader 
outlook. 

Psychology  teaches  us  that  sense  impressions  do  remain,  tho 
the  subject  of  them  may  be  for  the  time  wholly  unconscious  of 
them;  but  when  the  time  comes  that  the  impressions  are  not  only 
received  but  j?>m:eived,  the  words  and  tones  with  which  the  child 
is  already  familiar  because  of  the  many  repetitions  are  the  more 
easily  understood,  and  are  a  further  help  in  gaining  new  words. 
This  is  especially  true  when  words  are  interpreted  by  the  actions, 
in  which  a  child  delights.  There  comes  to  him  in  due  time  a 
genuinely  intelligent  association  of  word  and  act,  of  word  and  ob- 
ject. 

If  it  is  the  function  of  the  mother  to  create  conditions  for 
"clear  thinking,  right  feeling,  and  noble  doing,"  then  it  is  most 
desirable  that  she  keep  away  from  the  child  "needless  imperfec- 
tions of  pronunciations,  those  affected  reduplications  of  words," 
as  Mr.  Hailmann  calls  them,  which  sooner  or  later  come  between 
the  child  and  the  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself.  These  are 
all  well  enough  as  the  child's  creations,  but  are  not  in  place  on 
the  part  of  adults,  for  they  do  not  help  the  child  in  "the  comple- 
tion of  himself"  to  which  we  have  before  referred. 

Froebel  plays  with  words,  as  he  plays  with  gesture,  form,  color, 
size,  etc.  There  are  very  few  elementary  attributes  of  objects, 
which  do  not  come  to  the  front  in  the  little  child's  language-ne- 
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cessities  in  play,  and  Froebel  would  note  all  of  these,  but  would 
conserve  the  best.  He  does  not  want  the  child  enveloped  in 
words,  but  would  develop  the  child's  language,  by  making  the 
very  best  use  of  that  which  he  has  at  his  command. 

Again,  he  lends  a  hand  in  this  way:  the  child  is  given  certain 
materials  to  work  and  pla}'  with.  He  builds  with  blocks,  plays 
with  balls  of  various  colors,  makes  things  of  clay,  wood,  card- 
board, and  paper;  he  paints,  draws,  weaves,  sews,  pounds,  digs  in 
the  dirt  and  sand.  All  of  these  activities  and  objects  have  a  no- 
menclature peculiarly  their  own,  and  repeated  plays  with  them 
create  the  need  for  numberless  nouns  and  verbs,  as  well  as  for 
complete  sentences;  and  yet,  because  of  the  repetitions  of  the 
same  playthings  from  time  to  time,  the  child  gains  more  definite 
ideas  of  the  relation  of  the  wo'rd  and  the  object.  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  values  in  limiting,  to  some  extent,  the  material  a  child 
works  and  plays  with.  It  is  not  cramping  or  hampering,  because 
the  new  creations  or  combinations  continually  call  for  more  free- 
dom and  more  words,  as  well  as  a  better  use  of  those  already  at 
his  command. 

Another  plan  of  Froebel's  growing  out  of  the  use  of  the  work 
and  play  material  is  to  have  the  child  work  occasionally  from  very 
definite  directions  or  dictation,  given  by  the  teacher.  Do  not  be 
alarmed  lest  the  creativeness  of  the  child  will  suffer.  It  is  not  a 
one-sided  arrangement,  for  soon,  in  turn,  the  teacher  becomes 
pupil,  and  the  child  is  the  master-workman,  who  must  now  tell 
definitely  what  we  are  to  do.  This  sort  of  work  must  fall  in  with 
a  previously  awakened  experience,  as  to  position,  direction,  as 
well  as  of  other  elementary  attributes  of  objects.  It  must  have  a 
"content,"  that  the  child  himself  feels  is  a  worthy  one,  not  only 
for  the  future  but  for  the  present.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  this 
device  knows  its  real  worth  as  a  means  of  language  teaching.  By 
such  an  exercise  now  and  then  there  is  formed  in  the  mind  as  the 
goal  of  the  effort  a  transparent  mental  image  of  the  object  or  ac- 
tivity to  which  all  of  the  preceding  experiences  belong,  and  words, 
as  well  as  things,  are  made  simpler  and  clearer.  This  we  must 
remember  is  only  one  device.  There  are  times  when  the  child  is 
left  wholly  to  himself  to  work  out  his  ideas  as  best  he  can;  but 
he  certainly  needs  help  in  spelling  out  the  fact  that  experience, 
either  with  action  or  objects,  or  the  words  which  symbolize  them, 
is  a  connected  process.     "The  whole  vast  mystery  of  life,  in  all 
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its  processes  and  conditions,"  I  quote  Professor  Small  again,  "con- 
fronts the  child  as  it  does  the  sage.  It  is  the  business  of  the  edu- 
cator to  help  the  child  interpret  the  part  by  the  whole.  Education 
from  the  beginning  should  be  an  initiation  into  science,  language, 
philosophy,  art,  and  political  action  in  its  largest  sense."  There- 
fore Froebel's  aim  in  each  and  all  of  these  subjects  is  one  of  nur- 
ture, a  fostering  care  of  that  which  is  best.  He  does  not  want  the 
child  warped  anywhere  by  habit,  by  prejudice,  nor  by  misunder- 
standing. 

I  have  only  hinted  at  Froebel's  strong  feeling  for  rhythm  in 
language  teaching.  He  would  make  it  a  powerful  factor  from  the 
nursery  song  thru  the  child's  whole  school  life.  Because  rhyth- 
mical language  is  begun  instinctively,  he  claims  that  it  must  also 
become  intelligent,  and  this  even  before  the  words  may  be  fully 
understood.  He  would  use  song  and  poetry  as  a  means  to  the  in- 
crease of  a  higher  inner  life,  and  he  advises  the  skeptic  who  ques- 
tions the  value  of  it  to  study  the  child's  language  simply  and 
naturally,  and  see  how  early  in  the  child's  simplest  expression  of 
feeling  he  falls  into  rhythmical  speech.  An  universal  and  com- 
plete plan  of  education  will  not  leave  children  to  an  arbitrary, 
frivolous  whimsicality  in  any  form  of  expression,  but  should  lead 
them  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  true  products  of  art,  in 
which  is  included  poetry. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "School  and  the  Family,"  in  the  "Educa- 
tion of  Man,"  under  the  heading,  the  "Observation  of  Nature  and 
Surroundings,"  Froebel  begins  by  having  the  children  name  the 
things  nearest  to  them;  then  follows  a  conversation  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  one  thing  to  another;  of  the  furniture  of  the  room  to  the 
room  itself;  of  the  room  to  the  house;  of  the  house  to  the  prem- 
ises— the  yard,  garden,  barnyard,  etc.  He  brings  in  here  a  most 
vital  truth,  viz.,  that  the  knowledge  of  things  and  of  words  must 
be  consciously  necessary  to  the  child;  and  these  •  necessities  do 
spring  forth  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  places  as  "buds  on  the 
bough  of  a  tree."  The  teacher  is  expected  to  see  these  require- 
ments almost  intuitively,  but  she  must  also  know  how  to  give  to 
each  stage  that  which  the  stage  demands.  He  leads  the  child 
from  the  home  into  the  fields;  into  the  surrounding  country;  to 
the  things  of  nature;  to  river,  hill,  grass,  trees,  etc.  The  animals 
are  noted  and  classified  according  to  the  child's  ability;  but  the 
ability  is  ever  increasing.     He  observes  men  at  different  sorts  of 
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work,  and  notes  the  common  features  and  ultimate  aim.  He  sees 
that  men  live  in  families,  families  in  larger  groups,  and  finally  the 
child  comes  back  to  the  home,  from  which  he  started  on  his  ex- 
plorations, with  a  larger  outlook;  and,  if  he  has  been  rightly  led, 
he  has  at  least  a  germ  of  the  truth  which  is  so  fundamental  in  all 
ethics  that  "only  as  a  whole,  as  a  unit,  can  humanity  fully  attain 
the  highest  and  ultimate  purpose  of  human  striving."  In  speak- 
ing of  the  child's  language  in  relation  to  all  of  these  observational 
experiences,  Froebel  says:  "Man's  speech  should  be,  as  it  were, 
himself  m  its  integrity;  it  should  reveal  him.  all-sidedly  and  be- 
come an  image  of  his  inner  and  his  outer  world. 


"What  we  should  do  is  to  see  that  every  moment  yields  its 
largest  returns  in  life.  It  is  long  ago  that  Aristotle  said  that  the 
one  perfect  form  of  action  is  not  work,  but  play,  because  in  work 
you  submit  to  an  outside  stimulus.  But  by  play  he  did  not  mean 
distraction  and  diversion.  Play  ought  to  be  as  serious  as  any 
work  of  life,  the  re-creation  of  the  powers  of  mind  and  body. 
The  highest  forms  of  friendship,  the  appreciation  of  music,  the 
free  action  of  the  body  in  joyous  movement — these  are  play. 
This  higher  form  of  play  ought  always  to  be  one  part  of  the  mar- 
gin of  life." — Edward  Howard  Griggs. 


THE  OPTIMIST. 


H 


IS  vision  pierces  thru  the  veil  of  clouds 
And  views  the  genial  sun  behind  it  all; 
He  scans  the  dew)',  rosy-tinted  dawn 

Beyond  the  midnight's  all-prevading  pall. 

He  hears  a  shout  of  triumph,  loud  and  clear, 
Amidst  the  direst  murmurs  of  defeat; 

In  all  the  bitterness  and  gall  of  life 

He  seeks  and  finds  a  little  that  is  sweet. 

—  Will  Reed  Dunroy. 


HINDRANCES  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LANGUAGE. 

MISS  CECILIA  ADAMS,  SUPERVISOR  OF  KINDERGARTENS,  DENVER.* 

IN  the  beginning  of  child  study  the  kindergarten  was  devised  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  normal  child;  but  as  soon  as  our  expe- 
rience widens  we  find  many  classes  of  children  in  various 
stages  of  development,  and  the  methods  and  mental  food  for 
one  stage  will  not  develop  and  nourish  the  other.  It  is  our  duty 
then,  as  teachers,  not  to  appeal  to  any  one  class,  but  to  understand 
the  different  shades  of  mentality,  and  give  light  to  those  below  nor- 
mal, as  well  as  the  bright  and  precocious  individuals. 

The  child  seems  to  have  two  births;  the  one  liberates  the  phys- 
ical body,  and  the  other,  due  to  environment,  liberates  the  soul.  It 
is  the  latter  with  which  we  have  to  work  in  our  educational  meth- 
ods,and  the  question  comes,  how  shall  we,  thru  environment,  bring 
freedom  to  those  who  have  been  hindered  in  their  normal  physical 
life?  In  a  group  of  fifty  children  there  will  be  five  or  ten  who  are 
responsive  and  lead  in  all  activities.  The  others  are  quiet  and  pas- 
sive, perhaps  are  confused  by  the  multitude  of  persons.  It  maybe 
some  do  not  hear  what  is  said,  and  grasp  imperfectly  the  topic  of 
discussion,  while  some  speak  so  incorrectly  they  prefer  to  remain 
silent.  These  latter  cases,  if  not  at  once,  in  time  are  liable  to  the 
disease  of  aphasia,  because  the  brain  and  speech  organs  are  not 
working  in  unison.  Many  of  these  troubles  are  caused  in  children 
by  lack  of  nourishment.  Some  children  are  affected  so  as  to  be 
weak  in  body  or  indolent  and  phlegmatic  in  mind.  Sometimes  the 
poorly  nourished  brain  is  affected  thruout;  sometimes  only  in  spe- 
cial centers,  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  motor  cells.  All  must  work 
in  harmony  for  perfect  expression  in  speech. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  public  to  control  the  child's  nourishment, 
upon  which  life  depends;  but  we  can  understand  the  result  that  fol- 
lows the  lack  of  nourishment,  and  change  our  methods  to  suit  the 
stage  of  development. 

Every  individual  is  born  into  this  world  complete  in  his  pattern. 
Our  patterns  vary,  but  all  unfold  exactly  alike  as  the  race  advances 
step  by  step.  The  study  in  science  is  revealing  these  steps  and 
leading  us  into  an  open  path  by  which  we  may  walk  hand  in  hand 
with  these  unfortunate  little  mates. 
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In  the  order  of  development  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  the  last  to  grow.  At  first  we  have  only  sensation,  then  mem- 
ory asserts  itself;  following  which  comes  the  development  of  im- 
agination, comparison,  and  judgment,  giving  to  the  mind  reason. 

Speech  and  language  are  the  last  of  the  brain  centers  to  develop 
and  are  related  to  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind.  Speech  and 
language  are  not  synonymous,  for  in  speech  we  have  only  the  word 
produced  by  imitation,  and  in  language  we  have  speech  in  its  com- 
plicated form,  words  in  sentences.  Speech  comes  early,  but  lan- 
guage is  not  expressed  until  the  concepts  of  the  mind  are  formed. 
Disease  often  attacks  the  brain  so  as  to  affect  the  language  but  not 
the  speech,  the  speech  centers  remaining  in  perfect  activity.  The 
speech  defects  may  be  due  to  the  defect  of  the  auditory  sense  organ, 
or  the  word-hearing  center,  the  word-comprehending  center,  the 
•motor  speech  center  or  the  connecting  fibers  between  these  cen- 
ters. That  is,  difficulty  may  exist  in  the  receptive  or  emissive 
speech  mechanism.  One  part  maybe  affected  without  the  other 
center  suffering.  The  child  may  understand,  but  not  talk.  He  may 
talk  words  thru  imitation  without  comprehending  sentences.  If 
the  receptive  faculties  are  impaired  there  is  little  hope,  but  if  the 
emissive  speech  only  is  inactive  it  requires  skill  on  our  part  to  elimi- 
nate the  difficulty.  The  undeveloped  child,  like -the  infant,  begins 
to  express  himself  in  simple  words.  The  infant  would  say  "man," 
"boy,"  "bow-wow."  He  does  not  question  where  or  who,  but  names 
the  object.  A  much  longer  time  before  the  child  will  be  able  to  say, 
"papa  comes."     This  requires  a  higher  act  of  the  mind. 

The  many  percepts  of  the  brain  form  themselves  into  words. 
Words  then  enable  the  mind  to  free  itself  from  things,  to  deal  with 
abstract  forms  of  life  and  arouse  to  activity  the  highest  centers  of 
the  brain  on  whose  functions  all  knowledge  of  the  external  world 
depends.  Without  this  activity  the  external  world  remains  iso- 
lated, the  brain  only  holding  groups  of  impressions. 

The  dumb  suffer  intensely  from  inability  to  express  their  feel- 
ings in  words.  The  child  has  gathered  his  impressions  thru  the  eye, 
but  he  is  unable  to  express  his  feeling  and  knowledge  and  so  is 
thrown  into  a  violent  temper.  We  find  little  children's  disposi- 
tions changing  and  self-control  manifesting  itself  as  they  meet  the 
problems  of  the  world  thru  the  higher  functions,  which  express 
themselves  in  speech  and  language. 

In  the  kindergarten  we  are  increasing  the  perceptive  faculties 
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and  relating  them  to  one  another,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  con- 
cepts that  the  child  may  have  the  power  of  language.  We  cannot 
strengthen  these  concepts  if  there  is  not  the  power  of  expression, 
and  we  cannot  develop  language  if  there  is  not  the  power  of  speech. 
So  to  help  the  silent  children  we  must  first  find  whether  the  mech- 
anism of  the  child  is  such  that  he  may  speak  correctly. 

Speech  is  made  by  the  contact  of  lips,  teeth,  tongue,  and  hard 
and  soft  palates,  and  is  formed  by  the  vibrations  of  air  confined  in 
mouth  and  throat.  In  all  languages  the  sounds  are  similar.  They 
must  be,  for  all  mouths  and  throats  are  similar;  we  differ  only  in 
our  combinations.  So  in  schools  where  the  foreign  children  are 
found  and  the  language  expression  is  poor  it  is  the  combination 
of  sounds  and  words  which  we  must  teach.  The  mechanism  of  the 
child  is  correct.  The  teaching  of  songs,  if  taught  properly,  helps 
these  little  people,  as  well  as  the  timid  child,  for  they  not  only  ac- 
quire construction  of  sentences,  but  have  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
nounce words  when  others  are  speaking.  I  have  noticed  children 
entering  into  this  exercise  when  they  would  not  use  their  voices 
any  other  time.  I  wonder  whether  we  are  good  models  in  enun- 
ciating words,  so  that  the  child  may  imitate  us  and  hear  clearly 
the  correct  sounds  in  the  word.  If  the  child  can  see  and  hear  us 
give  the  words  in  a  clear,  articulate  way,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
he  has  control  of  speech. 

During  the  kindergarten  period  of  the  child's^  life,  and  a  few 
years  following,  the  child  is  most  active  in  acquiritl^language.  He 
is  not  only  adding  to  his  vocabulary,  but  during  this  nascent  period 
constructs  his  own  language  by  which  he  may  communicate  with 
his  own  special  tribe  of  playmates.  We  find  it  natural  for  the  child 
to  struggle  for  power  to  express  his  thoughts,  and  when  he  is  not 
apt  in  this  development  he  is  retarded  in  his  natural  growth. 

How  do  we  find  the  mechanism  of  speech  developing?  First, 
with  the  open  sounds,  such  as  ea  a  5  oo;  these  in  their  combina- 
tions of  long  and  glide  are  the  fundamental  sounds.  They  are 
made  by  animals  and  first  by  the  human  infant.  For  example, 
listen  to  its  crying.  These  sounds  may  express  feeling,  but  not 
thought.  There  must  be  the  contact  in  tone  to  form  the  word,  so 
we  have  the  articulate  sounds  which  are  made  by  the  contact  of 
lips,  teeth,  and  tongue.  When  the  speech  centers  in  the  brain 
begin  to  grow,  the  baby  begins  to  put  sounds  together,  such  as 
"agoo,"  "ma-ma-ma,"  etc.    These  simple  exercises  are  all  in  prepa- 
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ration  for  the  formation  of  the  word;  the  word  will  come  forth 
when  the  feeling  has  aroused  the  brain  centers  to  action. 

All  speech,  then,  is  dependent  upon  the  mechanism  of  the 
mouth  and  the  mouth  parts  are  dependent  upon  the  nourishment 
of  the  child.  In  the  foetus  the  mouth  passes  thru  many  changes, 
from  the  simple  opening  to  a  closed  cavity  with  vibratory  tissues. 
If,  during  the  stages  of  fcetal  life,  the  nourishment  is  not  sufficient, 
the  tissues  stop  growing  and  we  have  a  cleft  palate  and  a  cleft  lip. 
In  the  cleft  palate  the  upper  mouth  parts  did  not  come  together 
to  give  a  sounding  board,  and  the  cleft  lip  did  not  close  to  pro- 
duce precision  in  the  sounds  uttered.  Without  this  palate  the 
sounds  drift  off  into  the  upper  parts  of  the  head,  not  giving  the 
lips  a  chance  to  articulate  them.  The  soft  palate  is  situated  at 
the  back  of  the  mouth  and  resounds  and  vibrates  with  every  con- 
cussion of  air  given  out  by  the  larynx.  Sometimes  this  tissue  is 
hardened  and  stiffened  by  disease,  most  commonly  a  catarrhal  con- 
dition. The  voice  in  this  case  is  hard  and  metallic.  Frequently 
the  catarrh  causes  the  tissues  to  swell  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
ears  are  affected,  and  in  this  case  the  speech  will  suffer. 

The  use  of  the  voice,  with  the  speech  organs  in  this  condition, 
cause  weariness,  and  if  the  disease  attacks  the  child  in  the  nascent 
period  it  is  apt  to  check  his  desire  to  use  the  voice,  and  the  child 
acquires  a  habit  of  remaining  quiet  and  passive  in  thought,  and  in- 
attentive to  the  world  about  him.  All  action  begets  action,  so  all 
expression  begets  thought.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  most 
talkative  children  are  the  most  active  mentally,  keen  and  definite 
in  imagination.  They  lead  in  our  kindergartens  and  often  take  up 
the  attention  and  time  of  the  teacher.  She  becomes  absorbed  in 
the  active  brain  and  does  not  see  the  passive  little  mind  drifting 
along,  waiting  for  some  one  to  help  lift  the  burden  of  imperfect 
development.  If  the  brain  centers  do  not  express  themselves 
during  the  nascent  period  they  shrink  away  like  an  unused  muscle. 

Catarrhal  diseases  must  be  treated  by  a  physician,  but  this 
trouble,  not  like  the  cleft  palate,  can  be  helped  by  us.  Use  of 
these  parts  helps  to  exercise  them,  and  prevents  a  diseased  con- 
dition from  developing.  Exercising  the  tissues  with  head,  chest 
and  throat  tones  keeps  them  in  action  and  flushed  with  blood. 
Catarrh  may  affect  the  ear  to  such  an  extent  that  the  child  be- 
comes deaf.  He  may  not  hear  an  ordinary  conversation,  but 
would  hear  music,  or  one  word  repeated  several  times.     We  fre- 
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quently  have  children  in  our  care  for  weeks  without  knowing  of 
this  defect.  They  become  attentive  with  the  eye  and  so  deceive  us, 
but  are  only  grasping  part  of  the  thought  in  the  work  presented. 
These  children  must  be  taught  as  we  would  teach  a  deaf  mute. 
They  should  watch  our  mouths,  feel  the  placement  of  tone,  whether 
in  the  head,  throat,  or  in  the  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lips.  As 
these  children  learn  to  speak  they  will  hear  better.  One  helps  the 
other.  We  hear  a  new  word  frequently  after  our  attention  has 
been  called  to  it.  It  is  customary  to  place  near  the  teacher  the 
active  child  who  is  already  quick,  but  who  holds  the  place  thru 
the  teacher's  inability  to  extend  her  controlling  influence.  The 
deaf  and  timid  children  should  be  near  her.  They  need  the  stimu- 
lus which  comes  from  proximity  to  the  teacher's  mind. 

The  deaf  need  to  see  her  speak,  and  the  timid  one  would  gain 
confidence  if  he  could  speak  without  the  others  hearing,  and  once 
let  him  gain  assurance  he  will  never  retire  to  his  shell,  where  prog- 
ress of  the  soul  is  deadened.  We  have  no  life  if  we  have  no  ex- 
pression, and  a  lack  of  expression  in  early  life  results  in  a  morbid 
mind  in  maturity.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  these  quiet 
and  defective  children  in  our  schools,  and  it  seems  to  me  our 
methods  do  not  always  reach  them.  If  this  environment  which 
we  are  to  give  the  children  develops  and  liberates  the  soul,  we 
must  not  let  two  thirds  of  the  children  suffer  for  want  of  help. 

The  modern  education  claims  to  develop  the  individual;  our 
society  calls  for  the  individual  force.  We  no  longer  recognize  the 
class  who  are  simply  led  by  their  leaders,  but  the  class  who  stand 
for  an  idea.  If  this  is  the  aim,  then  the  abnormal  child  who  is  just 
below  the  normal  standard,  the  deficient  child  who  is  deaf  or  slow 
from  lack  of  nourishment,  or  disease,  and  yet  too  young  to  attend 
a  state  school,  too  young  to  leave  mother  for  more  than  a  few 
hours,  belongs  in  our  kindergartens,  and  we  must  extend  our 
knowledge  to  meet  this  undeveloped  class. 

We  have  taken  them  in  our  kindergartens  this  year,  and  the 
addition  of  these  weaker  members  has  brought  a  beautiful  spirit 
among  the  children.  They  have  felt  the  care,  and  not  only  have 
sympathized,  but  were  turned  into  little  teachers,  as  well  as  pupils. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  appeal  to  teachers  to  devote  more 
time  to  the  study  of  the  natural  order  of  growth,  that  we  may  un- 
derstand all  stages  of  brain  development,  and  when  a  child  is 
found  retarded  or  detained  in  life,  it  is  not  cast  out  because  our 
curriculum  does  not  fit  it,  but  is  brought  into  an  atmosphere  which 
will  help  it  to  find  its  point  of  contact.  If  we  do  not  bring  help, 
how  can  the  primary  teacher  work  with  the  child?  She  must 
work  for  a  grade  and  must  class  the  children.  She  has  not  the 
opportunity  that  we  have  in  the  kindergartens  for  individual  help, 
and  so  the  little  child  is  cast  out  during  his  impressionable  years 
to  seek  his  own  environment,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  for  good  or 
bad,  as  the  case  may  be. 


THE    NEED    FOR   ENGLISH    STUDY    BY    KINDERGAR- 
TEN STUDENTS. 

MISS    MARY    C.    MAY,    DIRECTOR    KINDERGARTEN    DEPARTMENT    STATE 
NORMAL    SCHOOL,    UNIVERSITY    OF    UTAH.* 

1""^HE  kindergarten  claims  the  child  under  six  years  of  age, 
because  it  is  the  time  of  greatest  plasticity,  the  easiest 
in  which  to  make  impressions.  Habits  are  forming 
and  opinions  being  molded,  many  of  them  for  life. 
Brain  centers  are  rapidly  setting  up  connections,  making  it  possi- 
ble for  it  to  act  as  a  whole,  and  tending  to  establish  that  auto- 
matic action  which  makes  for  progress  and  intellectual  growth. 
Our  responsibilities  are  in  direct  relation  to  the  plasticity  and 
rapidity  of  growth  of  this  period.  The  imitative  instinct  is  at 
floodtide,  and  our  language,  manners,  mannerisms,  and  opinions 
are  copied  and  quoted  as  final  authority.  If  the  pattern  be  set 
good,  so  much  the  better;  but  if  not,  it  makes  small  difference 
with  the  result. 

President  Eliot  says  that  "the  power  to  understand  rightly 
and  use  critically  the  mother-tongue  is  the  flower  of  all  educa- 
tion." Very  few  reach  this  perfection,  but  are  we  as  teachers  en- 
deavoring to  approach  it,  even  afar  off?  And  what  can  be  re- 
quired of  us? 

First  of  all,  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  speak  correctly, 
both  in  the  matters  of  grammar  and  pronunciation.  She  cannot 
allow  herself  the  luxury  of  slang,  vulgarisms,  or  colloquialisms,  and 
her  words  must  be  chosen  with  elegance,  simplicity,  precision, 
and  strength.  She  should  cultivate  a  richness  of  vocabulary  that 
will  assist  in  a  wealth  of  ideas,  for  a  poverty-stricken  vocabulary 
is  indicative  of  a  barrenness  of  thought.  She  must  be  able  to 
judge  of  values  in  their  relationships,  and  to  select  the  vital  and 
fundamental,  and  discard  the  trivial  and  transitory.  She  should 
be  trained  in  an  ability  to  select  from  her  experiences  and  knowl- 
edge those  that  bear  upon  a  given  point,  that  her  work  may  be 
most  effective.  She  must  cultivate  the  power  of  using  compari- 
son and  simile,  that  her  fund  of  illustration  and  explanation  may 
be  enriched,  and  have  a  keen  ear  for  inaccuracies,  and  study  the 
best  ways  of  correcting  them.     With  this  must  go  a  trained  liter- 
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ary  sense.  The  teacher  is  a  teller  of  stories  and  a  singer  of  songs. 
Thru  these  means  she  can  introduce  the  child  into  the  world  of 
myth  and  poetry.  The  markets  are  flooded  today  with  trashy 
story  and  song  books.  Can  she  protect  and  guide  these  impres- 
sionable minds  if  she  does  not  know  herself  the  difference  between 
the  fine  and  classic  and  the  cheap  and  meretricious? 

Here  are  some  of  our  opportunities.  Can  our  students  meet 
the  requirements?  They  are  coming  to  us  more  and  more  from 
well-bred,  well-educated  families,  and  our  preparatory  standards 
are  constantly  being  raised.  Even  so  we  still  meet  with  insuffi- 
cient preparation,  and  conspicuous  lack  along  the  lines  of  correct- 
ness and  ease  in  speech  and  writing,  power  of  analysis  and  select- 
ive insight.  Part  of  the  difficulty  may  lie  with  the  home.  Correct 
habits  of  speech  can  best  be  learned  there,  and  it  is  only  thru 
constantly  hearing  the  mother-tongue  correctly  used  that  such 
habits  become  second  nature?  But  a  large  share  of  the  training 
in  English  is  given  over  to  the  school.  When  we  consider  the 
proportion  of  time  which  it  uses  in  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
grammar,  and  literature,  how  can  we  account  for  such  mistakes  as 
these  examples  show? 

"If  a  child  be  of  a  designing  nature,  this  should  be  encouraged 
thru  drawing  and  paper  work." 

"The  mind  is  developed  from  definite  to  indefinite,  from  in- 
definite to  definite.  Froebel  also  took  his  gifts  in  the  same  way, 
according  to  the  law  of  progression." 

The  child  under  six  uses  language  in  its  primary  function  as 
a  medium  of  communication.  It  is  a  social  thing  by  which  he 
exchanges  with  his  fellows  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  experiences. 
He  has  something  to  say,  and  says  it  in  the  most  forcible  manner 
at  his  command.  He  chatters  constantly  and  is  only  hampered 
by  his  ignorance  of  idiom  and  his  lack  of  vocabulary.  These  hin- 
drances do  not  daunt  him.  He  constructs  his  idiom  as  he  goes 
along,  and  coins  his  words  with  ease.  There  is  constant  contact 
with  realities,  and  so  his  speech  is  vital,  picturesque,  and  often 
poetic.  He  "hatchets"  his  wood,  and  "needles"  his  sewing.  His 
nouns  and  verbs  are  descriptive  of  activities  and  qualities,  and 
most  expressive.     They  show  the  trend  of  his  greatest  interests. 

Follow  him  on  thru  his  school  life.  It  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  him  to  express  himself  orally  or  in  writing.  He 
has  sunk  to  the  level   of   having  to  say  something.     As  he  goes 
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on  all  sorts  of  devices  are  used  to  take  the  place  of  the  free,  spon- 
taneous expression  that  ought  never  to  have  been  lost.  Some- 
where a  great  wrong  has  been  done  him.  Conscientious  work  is 
done  in  English,  and  plenty  of  it,  but  it  must  lack  that  vitalizing 
spark  which  inspires  elegance,  spontaneity  and  originality,  or  this 
discussion  would  not  be  necessary. 

The  fault  must  lie  largely  with  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  may  be  that  technical  grammar  is  put  into  the  grades 
too  soon.  It  is  conceded  by  the  authorities  that  "the  science  of 
grammar  is  of  no  use  in  bringing  pupils  to  correct  habits  of  speech. 
All  it  can  do  is  to  help  to  train  in  thought."  The  only  way  in 
which  the  idiom  of  any  language  can  be  freely  used  is  thru  the 
cultivation  of  the  ear.  There  must  be  auditory  images  which  tell 
us  how  a  sentence  will  sound  before  it  is  uttered.  With  this  there 
must  go  motor  images  to  help  in  the  utterance.  Here  is  one  of 
the  fatal  weaknesses  of  the  English  work.  There  is  plenty  of 
grammar  and  syntax;  the  classics  are  dissected  and  mutilated  to 
find  the  construction,  and  perchance  from  the  fragments  some 
beauty  of  thought  and  expression.  There  is  work  in  the  critical 
estimate  of  the  masters  of  style,  but  little  to  bring  out  spontane- 
ous expression,  orally  or  in  writing,  and  more  to  check  it.  Our 
students  may  speak  and  write  grammatically,  but  they  have  little 
vital  comprehension  or  originality.  They  say  they  understand, 
but,  alas!  they  cannot  express.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  un- 
derstanding without  expression  is  a  "sounding  brass  and  a  tink- 
ling cymbal."  If  we  really  comprehend  we  can  give  it  back 
again. 

Whatever  theory  may  be  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  existence.  The  next  point  is, 
what  is  the  remedy?  Let  us  ask  ourselves  a  searching  question? 
Are  we  as  training  teachers  above  reproach  in  our  use  of  English? 
Above  all,  are  we  simple  in  our  exposition  of  Froebel's  philoso- 
phy? 

Do  we  gauge  our  power  by  the  number  of  high  sounding 
phrases  to  which  we  can  give  utterance,  or  by  ability  to  say  great 
things  in  a  simple  fashion?  One  of  the  chief  evidences  of  great- 
ness next  to  his  modesty  of  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
today,  Dr.  John  Dewey,  is  his  power  to  say  profound  things  in 
so  simple  a  way  that  the  adult  mind  can  understand  them,  even 
if  there  has  been  no  special  preparation  in  psychology  and  peda- 
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gogy.  Yet  they  contain  food  for  thought  for  the  wisest  and  most 
learned.  Is  there  not  here  a  suggestion  for  us  and  for  our  stu- 
dents? 

I  am  reminded  of  a  conversation  overheard  in  a  street-car  in 
one  of  the  centers  of  kindergarten  work. 

Dramatis  personce :  Two  kindergarten  students  on  their  way 
to  their  morning's  work. 

First  student:  "Have  you  your  notes  on  Miss  Blank's  class? 
I  was  absent  yesterday." 

The  notes  being  produced,  she  copied  industriously,  finally 
coming  to  a  bit  of  philosophy  clothed  in  big,  high-sounding  words. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  the  other,  "but  I  put  it  in  because 
it  sounds  so  fine." 

"Yes,  doesn't  it?  Well,  I'll  copy  it  somewhere;  it  is  just  grand!" 
and  she  rolled  it  as  a  delicious  morsel  under  her  tongue. 

Let  me  add  here  three  of  Froebel's  educational  principles  as 
described  by  a  student: 

"First,  Glied  Ganzes:  Member  whole.  Illustration:  The  cir- 
cle.    If  one  child  is  missing  the  unity  is  broken.     Organic  unity. 

"Second,  unity  with  God,  nature,  and  man.  Illustration:  Love 
of  our  companions  and  all  living  things.     Creative  activity. 

"Third,  to  seek  God  in  everything.  Laws.  Illustration:  Love 
of  stories  and  beauty  in  them." 

Here  were  students  being  fed  on  a  philosophy  which  they 
might  have  understood  if  it  had  been  given  simply.  As  it  was, 
the  ear  was  tickled  but  the  mind  was  not  developed.  One  test 
of  greatness  is  simplicity,  and  where  language  is  so  employed  as 
to  befog  the  mind  there  is  weakness.  These  illustrations  show 
this  very  point.  Grandiloquent  phrases,  the  meaning  of  which 
the  teacher  herself  has  small  conception,  were  given,  and  they 
covered  her  lack  of  knowledge  so  effectually  that  she  probably 
did  not  realize  herself  the  extent  of  her  ignorance. 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  supplement  the  work  done  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  grades  below  the  normal  school.  Our  first  and  greatest 
need  is  for  more  training  in  oral  expression.  Written  language 
is  not  the  chief  end  of  man;  the  use  of  oral  language  exceeds 
that  of  written  fifty  to  one,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  student 
who  can  write  fairly  well  cannot  speak  with  correctness  and  ease. 

Could  not  the  class  work  sometimes  be  so  subdivided  topically, 
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that  while  each  student  studies  the  whole  she  will  also  be  respon- 
sible for  a  clear,  logical  statement  of  her  own  topic?  The  basis 
on  which  work  should  be  judged  should  be  simplicity,  a  grasp  of 
the  subject-matter,  and  a  growing  power  of  expression. 
-  There  should  be  frequent  opportunities  for  telling  stories,  both 
to  the  children  and  in  class.  There  should  be  training  in  the 
power  to  judge  of  the  literary  quality,  dramatic  force  and  ethical 
value  of  the  story,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  material  and  power  to 
adapt.  Enough  practice  in  telling  should  be  given,  until  grace,  un- 
consciousness, sparkle  and  elegance  combine  to  make  the  whole. 

There  can  also  be  practice  in  writing  stories,  but  I  confess  to 
a  hesitancy  in  the  use  of  the  immature  story.  It  may  be  good 
practice  in  English,  but  it  usually  lacks  the  virility  that  makes 
for  life,  as  shown  in  myth  and  folklore. 

Frequently  a  great  amount  of  written  work  is  required  as  a 
review  or  summary.  Cannot  a  part  of  this  be  done  orally?  I 
recognize  the  difficulty  when  we  are  dealing  with  large  classes. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  our  students  leave  us  they  are  frequently 
asked  to  state  their  position  as  kindergartners,  and  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  How  many  can  in  clear, 
forceful  statements  convince  a  doubting  school  board  that  the 
kindergarten  is  the  beginning  of  the  "Place  of  Salvation";  or  the 
mothers,  that  it  is  not  a  day  nursery,  but  a  place  for  soul  culture, 
mental  development,  and  physical  growth.  Should  we  not,  there- 
fore, definitely  prepare  for  this  work,  and  require  brief,  pointed, 
correct  oral  statements  that  will  epitomize  the  class  work? 

Any  work  can  be  much  strengthened  by  the  use  of  illustration, 
and  we  should  train  in  a  greater  wealth  of  comparison,  drawn 
from  life,  from  the  physical  and  human  side  and  from  nature.  This 
would  not  only  illuminate  the  statements,  but  would  give  a  deeper 
insight  into  life  and  an  understanding  of  its  laws,  and  make  clear 
and  vivid  the  ideas. 

There  should  be  more  giving  of  plays  in  class  by  students,  and 
less  by  students'  teachers.  Conditions  should  be  given  for  the 
students  to  work  out,  and  the  forms,  introductions,  and  con- 
ducting of  the  play  be  their  own  from  start  to  finish.  This  should 
be  followed  by  a  critical  estimate  of  the  play  on  whatever  basis 
of  criticism  the  teacher  deems  most  vital,  but  the  aim  should  be 
to  select  and  judge  of  essentials  and  non-essentials.  It  should  be 
a  cutting  down  into  the  core  of  the  matter  to  discover  the  weak- 
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ness  or  strength  of  the  work,  and  to  give  the  reasons  for  either. 

One  means  of  training  is  in  the  mother's  meeting.  To  explain 
to  untrained  mothers  the  philosophy  of  Froebel,  to  help  them  to 
an  understanding  of  their  children's  natures,  on  the  basis  of  ped- 
agogy and  common  sense,  all  in  words  of  one  syllable,  is  a  most 
excellent  way  of  discovering  if  the  teachers  themselves  know  what 
they  are  talking  about. 

Another  suggestion  is  for  the  students  to  make  character 
studies  of  different  children,  to  be  given  orally  before  the  class, 
using  their  pedagogy  as  a  touchstone  to  reveal  the  springs  of 
character  and  action. 

To  summarize  briefly:  The  greatest  lacks  seem  to  be,  a  low 
power  of  expression,  especially  in  oral  work;  poor  spelling  and 
construction,  an  inability  to  grasp  the  vital  points,  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  values,  and  rambling,  scattering  statements. 

The  greatest  needs,  then,  are:  A  marked  extension  of  oral 
combined  with  written  work;  deliberately  planned  training  in 
clear,  definite,  brief,  and  correct  power  of  statement;  simplicity  of 
expression  on  the  parts  of  both  trainer  and  trained;  greater  power 
of  illustration,  and  more  use  of  simile  and  metaphor. 


I 


WIND  IN  THE  CORN. 

LOVE  to  lie  in  the  prairie-grass 
As  the  sun's  noon  heat  is  born, 
And  list  to  the  lisp  of  the  lashing  leaves, 
As  the  wind  blows  thru  the  corn. 

For  the  sound  of  the  wind  is  soft  and  sweet 
As  the  sigh  of  a  child  in  sleep; 

As  soothing  and  calm  as  the  drifting  dark 
That  falls  from  the  bluey  deep. 

It  does  not  moan  as  it  does  in  the  pines, 
Nor  wail  as  it  does  on  the  sea, 

But  sings  a  song,  faint,  far,  and  low — 
A  marvelous  melody. 

—  Will  Reed  Dunroy. 


THE    PRACTICAL    VALUE    OF    TEACHING    AGRICUL- 
TURE IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

JOSEPH    CARTER,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,    CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

IN  discussing  this  topic  only  the  rural  schools,  and  the  schools 
of  those  villages  and  towns  whose  people  were  farm  reared 
and  whose  interests  are  still  largely  agricultural,  are  con- 
sidered.    In  these  schools,  containing  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  public  school  children  of  our  country,  it  is  believed  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  would  be  of  great  practical  value. 

Perhaps  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  remainder  agricultural 
teaching,  correlated  with  nature  study,  would  add  to  the  educa- 
tional value  of  nature  study  by  giving  it  greater  definiteness  of 
purpose,  but  no  consideration  is  given  in  this  paper  to  that  phase 
of  the  subject. 

AGRICULTURE    DEFINED. 

Agriculture  is  the  art  of  raising  products  from  the  land.  Its 
chief  contribution  to  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  world  is  the 
production  of  food — corn  and  wheat  and  rice  and  potatoes  from 
the  farm;  grapes  and  berries  and  melons  and  beans  and  radishes, 
and  apples  and  peaches  and  pears  from  the  garden  and  the  orchard ; 
cattle  and  sheep  and  swine  from  the  pastures;  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  from  the  dairy;  eggs  and  fowls  from  the  poultry  yard. 
Besides  food,  clothing  is  a  product  of  agriculture — leather  and 
wool  and  cotton  and  silk.  To  agriculture  belongs  forestry;  the 
raising  of  trees  to  build  our  houses,  make  our  furniture,  adorn  our 
parks  and  beautify  our  homes.  To  agriculture  also  belongs  flori- 
culture— the  growing  of  plants  for  their  flowers. 

Agriculture  in  its  wider  sense  means  not  only  the  production 
of  all  these  things,  but  their  preparation  for  the  market  and  the 
marketing  of  them.  It  is  both  an  art  and  a  business.  As  an  art 
it  is  probably  closely  related  to  a  greater  number  of  sciences  than 
any  other  vocation.  It  deals  with  physics  on  a  hundred  lines; 
its  foundations  rest  on  geology;  it  depends  upon  many  branches 
of  biology — botany,  zoology,  entomology,  and  physiology,  both 
of  animals  and  plants.     Chemistry  does   it  mighty  service;  for  it 
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climatology  must  be  understood,  and  bacteriology  seems  to  be  at 
its  origin. 

IMPORTANCE    OF   AGRICULTURE.    ' 

But  is  agriculture  of  enough  importance  to  entitle  it  to  a  posi- 
tion on  our  school  program?  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  tell 
this  department  of  the  vast  importance  of  agriculture,  for  all  know 
that  thru  agriculture  is  the  world  fed  and  clothed.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  all  prosperity.  When  the  agriculturist  prospers 
men  laugh  as  they  toil,  women  sing  as  they  work,  and  happy 
children  grow  into  robust  manhood  and  womanhood;  long  rail- 
road trains  cross  the  continent  loaded  with  the  products  of  his 
labor,  and  mighty  ships  plow  the  briny  deep  as  they  carry  these 
products  to  other  lands;  when  he  is  prosperous  thousands  of  fac- 
tories give  employment  to  millions  of  men  whose  wages  build 
happy  homes  and  opulent  cities. 

Nor  do  you  need  to  be  told  that  were  our  agriculture  to  fail, 
that  were  the  earth  and  the  air  and  the  sky  and  the  plant  and  the  ani- 
mals to  fail  to  respond  to  the  skill  of  the  husbandman,  the  myriad 
streams  of  commerce  would  stop  their  beneficent  flow,  ships  would 
rot  at  their  docks,  locomotives  would  rust  in  their  round  houses, 
the  walls  of  cities  would  crumble  and  the  land  become  a  desert  or 
a  wilderness.  You  know  that  the  world  empires  have  risen  only 
where  food  and  clothing  were  abundant,  and  that  when  these  have 
failed  desolation  and  barbarism  have  returned  to  the  land.  You 
have  heard  that  the  shipment  to  foreign  countries  of  a  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products  annually  is  giv- 
ing this  United  States  a  foremost  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  This  has  changed  the  balance  of  trade  and  is  giving 
this  nation  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  Avarice.  The  greatness 
of  America  is  in  her  agriculture. 

AGRICULTURAL    TEACHING    NEEDED. 

Do  you  ask,  if  we  are  doing  so  well  why  try  to  do  better? 
Why  teach  agriculture  in  the  schools?  History  admonishes  us 
to  do  this.  The  valley  of  the  Euphrates  was  once  as  fertile  as 
any  of  our  lands,  but  for  two  thousand  years  it  has  been  a  desert. 
The  corn  of  Egypt  fed  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  but  neglect 
and  ignorance  of  agriculture  brought  its  husbandmen  to  the  verge 
of  starvation  centuries  ago.  The  history  of  the  Aryan  race  ad- 
monishes us  to  do  this.     The  root  of  the  word  Aryan  is  the  same 
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as  the  root  of  the  word  Arable  —  plowable.  We  are  the  race  that 
plows.  We  soon  exhausted  the  fertility  of  our  Asiatic  home  and 
also  the  soil  of  the  Mediterranean  peninsulas — Greece,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  A  few  hundred  years  were  ample  time  for  us  to  make  the 
life  of  the  agriculturist  stale  and  unprofitable  in  the  British  Isles. 
We  thrust  our  plowshares  into  the  rich  soil  of  the  valleys  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  name  planter  became  a  synonym  for  opulence;  but 
now  these  lands  are  too  sterile  to  repay  cultivation.  In  spite  of 
all  his  thrift  and  industry  the  land  of  the  Yankee  has  its  abandoned 
farms.  In  many  other  states  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all  agricul- 
tural lands,  there  are  vast  areas  that  yield  .to  the  husbandman 
constantly  diminishing  returns  for  his  toil.  It  appears  that  this 
Aryan  race,  during  the  centuries,  crossed  the  continents  like  a 
mighty  swarm  of  locusts,  alighting  on  fruitful  fields,  from  which 
it  extracted  the  fertility,  and  passed  on  leaving  poverty  and  bar- 
renness in  its  track,  or  as  if  it  had  trod  with  hot  feet  across  the 
continents,  burning  out  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  If  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  can  lessen  this  blighting  effect  who  can  doubt  that 
it  should  be  given  in  the  public  schools. 

SOIL    STERILITY    NOT    A    NECESSARY    RESULT    OF    CULTIVATION. 

Do  you  ask,  uIs  not  sterility  the  inevitable  result  of  cultivation 
and  of  the  dwelling  of  great  numbers  of  people  on  any  land?" 
Not  at  all.  The  plains  of  China  from  the  early  dawn  of  history 
have  maintained  more  than  one  fourth  of  all  the  human  beings 
who  dwell  upon  this  globe.  And  all  their  food  has  been  produced 
by  the  ground  upon  which  they  live. 

Besides  this  great  example  it  has  also  been  demonstrated  that 
an  ideal  system  of  agriculture  maintains  itself.  That  it  is  able  to 
thrive  forever  upon  the  same  land  and  from  its  own  resources. 
The  land  becomes  more  productive  with  time,  and  this  without 
the  aid  of  any  fertilizing  material  except  that  produced  by  the 
land,  or  with  comparatively  little  else.  What  could  be  of  greater 
practical  value  than  to  teach  to  those  who  are  to  become  the  farm- 
ers of  America  this  ideal  system  of  agriculture?  All  over  this 
country,  with  rare  exceptions,  agricultural  work  is  carried  on  in  a 
more  or  less  wasteful  and  neglectful  and  destructive  manner. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  — the  accumulations  of  vast  periods  of 
time  — is  being  reckless.ly  exhausted,  in  some  places  has  already 
been  exhausted  by  destructive  methods.     Fungus  parasites,  thru 
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ignorance,  are  permitted  greatly  to  reduce  the  yields  of  our  cere- 
als. Insects,  destructive  to  berries  and  fruits  are  permitted  to 
multiply  till  those  necessities  to  health  which  should  be  for  all  are 
only  within  the  reach  of  the  few.  Forests  that  held  a  rich  soil 
upon  the  hillsides  are  destroyed,  and  the  soil  washed  away  never 
to  be  replaced.  Native  grasses  valuable  for  grazing  are  destroyed 
and  no  others  can  be  found  to  take  their  places. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  not  know  how  to  remedy  these  and 
other  errors,  but  recently  there  has  been  vast  additions  to  human 
knowledge  along  all  lines  pertaining  to  agriculture.  Probably  in 
no  other  field  of  man's  endeavor  has  there  been  as  great  progress 
as  here.  Experts  and  students  at  the  various  State  and  United 
States  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  in  similar  institutions 
in  other  countries,  and  thoughtful,  patient,  and  careful  men  and 
women  in  their  orchards,  dairies,  gardens,  and  homes,  have  made 
many  discoveries  and  established  many  facts  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate constitute  an  immense  mass  of  valuable,  useful,  and  interest- 
ing knowledge.  These  facts  relate  to  nearl)'  everything  pertain- 
ing to  house  and  farm  life,  the  cultivation  of  various  crops,  the 
feeding  and  care  of  animals,  the  destruction  of  insect  enemies, 
the  preservation  of  insect  friends,  and  the  like.  These  facts  are 
accessible  and  should  be  carried  to  the  people.  What  other  or 
better  or  more  suitable  means  are  there  than  the  public  schools? 
For  instance:  It  is  said  that  the  coddling  moth  and  the  curculio 
damage  our  apple  crop  to  the  extent  of  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  and  that,  taken  at  the  right  time,  all  this  loss 
can  be  easily  prevented.  What  could  be  more  practical  than  to 
teach  the  children  to  destroy  these  pests?  Near  by  nearly  every 
schoolhouse  is  an  orchard,  and  a  spraying  apparatus  would  cost 
less,  and  would  be  quite  as  educative  and  as  easily  manipulated 
as  many  of  the  gimcracks  found  in  some  schools. 

HIGH    PEDAGOGICAL    VALUE. 

No  other  teaching  squares  more  nicely  with  accepted  pedagog- 
ical ideas.  It  deals  with  those  things  with  which  the  farm-reared 
child  is  already  familiar.  It  is  largely  a  training  of  the  senses. 
It  enters  consciousness  by  every  avenue  to  the  soul  —hearing,  see- 
ing, tasting,  smelling,  feeling.  It  deals  with  things  and  not  with 
words  alone.  It  relates  to  what  is  near  and  not  to  that  which  is 
afar.     Its  lessons  are  on  the  lawn,  in  the  treetop,  in  the  shower, 
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and  by  the  roadside.  It  does  not  deal  with  abstractions,  but  with 
concrete,  living,  growing  things;  with  the  flowers  and  plants  and 
colts  and  lambs  and  birds  that  are  growing  with  the  child,  tor 
growing  together  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  concrete. 

Agriculture  is  preeminently  the  study  that  cultivates  the  habit 
of  observation,  that  keeps  the  pupil  on  the  lookout  with  his  senses 
wide  awake  and  keen  for  whatever  is  presented.  It  teaches  him 
to  see  what  is  worth  observing,  and  not  to  overvalue  what  is  sim- 
ply odd  or  curious.  It  teaches  him  that  effects  follow  cause,  that 
we  live  under  a  reign  of  law;  that  all  phenomena  have  a  natural 
cause,  that  all  things  exist  for  a  purpose,  and  that  "nothing  vain 
or  useless  is."  It  prevents  the  growth  of  superstition  and  gives 
freedom  from  groundless  fears  and  baseless  hopes.  When  studied 
in  garden  and  field  and  forest,  as  of  course  it  should  be,  agriculture 
gives  full  play  to  all  the  motor  activities. 

WILL    IMPROVE    THE    FARMERS. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools  would  have 
its  highest  value  in  its  effect  upon  the  farmer,  for  while  it  is  im- 
portant to  improve  the  farm  it  is  more  important  to  improve  the 
farmer.  Farmers  are  more  than  farms,  souls  more  than  soils.  A 
fuller  knowledge  of  agriculture  would  greatly  change  the  farmer. 
It  would  broaden  his  mind  and  deepen  his  way  of  thinking.  His 
vocation  would  appear  to  him  in  a  new  aspect.  Instead  of  walk- 
ing blindly  among  the  great  forces  of  nature,  as  he  now  too  often 
does;  instead  of  looking  upon  nature  as  a  great  puzzle,  that  only 
perplexes  or  bewilders  or  discourages  him  — he  would  see  order 
and  beauty  and  law  that  would  clarify  his  thinking  and  encour- 
age him  to  more  successful  doing. 

Teach  the  children  the  lessons  of  the  soil.  Tell  them  the  won- 
derful story  of  its  origin,  or,  better  still,  let  them  tell  you  what 
they  have  seen  in  ihe  field,  and  by  the  brook,  and  then  you  give 
them  the  charming  explanation.  Tell  them  why  men  plow,  and 
what  are  the  reasons  for  cultivating  the  soil,  and  what  methods  of 
cultivation  are  beneficial  and  what  are  decidedly  injurious.  Tell 
them  how  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  may  affect  its  fertility; 
and  tell  them  what  elements  have  been  taken  from  the  soil  when 
it  is  worn  out,  and  how  to  replace  them.  Tell  them  the  marvel- 
ous story  of  the  important  discovery  of  modern  times,  a  discovery 
which  places  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  a  means,  completely 
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under  his  control,  of  drawing  from  the  atmosphere  the  free  nitro- 
gen of  the  air,  and  of  fixing  it  in  any  field  he  may  wish  to  enrich. 

It  is  a  story  of  minute  organisms  which  are  in  the  soil — or  if 
they  are  not  there  the  farmer  can  put  them  there — which  locate 
themselves  upon  the  roots  of  certain  plants,  and  give  these  plants 
power  to  store  up  in  their  roots,  to  be  left  in  the  soil,  its  most 
valuable  constituent  of  plant  food  -  nitrogen.  Tell  them  what  the 
tassel  and  the  silk  of  the  corn  are,  and  why  one  is  at  the  top  of 
the  stalk  and  the  other  very  much  below  it.  Tell  them  why  the 
blossoms  of  corn,  oats,  rice,  and  wheat  are  colorless  and  odorless, 
and  why  the  blossoms  of  cotton  and  the  clover  are  so  beautifully 
colored  and  why  they  have  such  exquisite  perfume.  Tell  them 
what  the  bees  and  the  bumblebees  are  doing,  and  of  what  super- 
lative importance  they  are  to  the  existence  of  many  plants,  and 
how  they  are  most  industriously  serving  man  a  little  by  the  honey 
they  make,  but  vastly  more  in  other  ways;  for  they  not  only  in- 
crease his  apple,  peach,  and  pear  crop,  but  they  also  aid  in  adding 
fertility  to  the  soil. 

In  the  school  garden — for  there  should  be  a  garden  near  every 
school — teach  many  of  those  devices  by  which  fruits  are  propa- 
gated, and  by  which  a  new  and  desirable  variety  is  multiplied  and 
distributed.  Very  few  of  our  most  valuable  fruits  are  propagated 
by  seeds  —  in  fact  some  are  without  fertile  seeds.  There  was  never 
but  one  Brother  Jonathan  apple  tree,  or  Sudduth  pear  tree  grow- 
ing on  its  own  roots.  Explain  to  the  children  why  the  seedsman 
sells  no  strawberry  seeds.  Let  the  larger  pupils  understand  plant 
breeding,  as  of  corn,  in  their  garden,  and  tell  them  about  the  ef- 
forts being  made  to  produce  better  — better  from  a  dietary  point 
of  view  —  varieties  of  cereals,  and  also  more  hardy  and  more  fruit- 
ful. The  possibilities  in  plant  breeding  are  just  dawning  upon 
the  farmer,  and  are  as  fascinating  to  him  as  are  Marconi's  discov- 
eries to  the  telegrapher,  yet  there  is  nothing  here  that  a  bright 
pupil  might  not  apprehend;  nothing,  at  any  rate,  so  difficult  as 
the  inverted  divisor  in  arithmetic  or  the  passive  voice  in  grammar. 
Let  the  children  observe  how  the  young  things  of  the  farm  gain 
knowledge.  The  young  chick  and  the  colt  and  the  lamb  begin 
with  minds  all  blank  and  very  rapidly  they  learn,  so  that  shortly 
they  are  quite  wise.  Let  children  observe  the  means  by  which 
they  gain  this  wisdom.  A  sitting  hen  in  the  schoolroom  to  hatch 
her  chicks  and  train  them  to  eat,  and  to  come  at  her  bidding,  and 
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to  scuttle  away 'and  hide  when  danger  comes,  would  not  be  a  bad 
beginning  for  the  study  of  psychology.  The  successful  manage- 
ment of  farm  animals  requires  an  understanding  of  this  law  of 
their  intellectual  growth.  "Intellect  is  the  outgrowth  from  the 
simple  reflex  response  to  external  conditions." 

Let  the  children  observe  that  all  young  animals  upon  the  farm 
are  at  first  without  fear,  and  that  the  emotion  of  fear  only  comes 
to  preserve  from  harm,  and  that  if  the  young  things  meet  no  harm, 
and  early  receive  kind  usage,  they  will  always  be  without  fear. 
The  application  of  this  upon  the  farm  to  the  rearing  of  animals 
will,  soon  make  a  "happy  family"  of  all;  and  the  resulting  kind- 
liness of  treatment  which  will  be  given  to  all  farm  animals  will 
greatly  enhance  their  value,  increase  the  working  years  of  the 
horse,  the  richness  and  the  quality  of  milk  from  the  cow,  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  weight  on  the  fatting  animals  accumulates,  and 
add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  those  engaged  in 
animal  husbandry. 

Who  can  doubt  the  practical  value  of  teaching  these  things  to 
those  who  are  to  be  the  future  farmers  of  this  land?  Think  how 
it  would  brighten  the  dull  monotony  of  the  lonesome  little  coun- 
try school  to  teach  the  children  to  understand  the  things  about 
them;  the  weeds  by  the  roadside  and  the  harm  they  do;  the  birds 
in  the  hedge  and  the  good  they  do;  the  honeybee  and  the  white 
clover,  the  bumblebee  and  the  red  clover,  and  the  great  value  of 
the  work  they  accomplish;  the  angle  worm  in  the  field  and  its 
work.  These  things  for  the  child,  and  more  complex  things  for 
the  young  man  and  the  young  woman  of  the  farm,  how  they 
would  change  the  mental  and  spiritual  attitude  of  the  future  far- 
mer toward  his  vocation !.  Instead  of  being  either  the  discontented 
drudge  longing  to  get  to  town,  as  he  so  often  is,  or  of  being  the 
hard-fisted,  grasping  land  grabber,  which  some,  alas!  are,  he  would 
be  a  student  working  joyously  and  happily  and  successfully  in 
that  greatest  of  all  laboratories — a  well-kept  farm. 


"Behold!  the  Holy  Grail  is  found- 
Found  in  each  poppy's  cup  of  gold; 
And  God  walks  with  us  as  of  old. 
Behold!  the  burning  bush  still  burns 
For  man,  whichever  way  he  turns; 
And  all  God's  earth  is  holy  ground." 

— Joaqiiin  Miller. 


MY  SUMMER  IN  THE    NEW  YORK   UNIVERSITY   SET- 
TLEMENT KINDERGARTEN. 


A 


BERTHA   JOHNSTON. 

ETER  ten  long  months  at  my  desk. I  decided  this  year  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  be  head  gardener  for  eight  weeks 
in  a  child  garden  in  New  York,  and  feel  greatly  refreshed 
and  enriched  by  my  life  with  these  vigorous  plantlets. 
The  garden  was  in  the  most  congested  district  of  a  large  city. 
We  had  good  weather  most  of  the  time,  tho  there  were  days 
when  the  atmosphere  was  charged  with  something  akin  to  elec- 
trical disturbance,  for  some  of  the  plants  had  decided  electrical 
properties. 

I  had  the  usual  assortment  of  types  found  in  any  such  garden 
of  fifty  individuals.  In  a  few  clays  I  could  classify  the  larger 
number,  tho  some  I  had  to  study  at  greater  length  in  order  to 
know  the  family  characteristic  and  the  exact  treatment  required 
to  develop  their  highest,  and  eliminate  undesirable  tendencies. 

My  plants  were  peculiar,  in  that  they  required  little  or  no 
water,  but  responded  much  more  happily  to  a  daily  apportionment 
of  good  milk,  and  a  good  child  plant  food,  known  as  crackers. 
Change  of  air  agreed  with  them  marvelously  well,  and  I  therefore 
transplanted  them  every  week,  for  a  few  hours,  either  to  Central 
Park  or  to  Midland  Beach.  At  the  latter  place,  strange  to  say, 
tho  they  were  not  what  would  be  called  salt  water  plants,  they  all 
were  instinctively  drawn  to  the  rolling  surf,  and  seemed  to  suffer 
no  harm  from  any  dash  of  salt  water,  but  brightened  up  percept- 
ibly after  the  treatment.  Their  daily  portion  of  milk  and  crackers 
was,  however,  not  omitted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  doubled  in  re- 
sponse to  a  crying  need. 

My  flowers  were  not  annuals,  but  might  properly  be  called 
dailies;  at  least  they  popped  their  heads  up  in  my  garden-bed 
every  week-day.  Some  were  of  the  climbing  variety,  and  every 
afternoon  were  seen  mounting  the  stairways  up  to  the  roof-gar- 
den, there  to  enjoy  anew  the  sunshine  and  air  and  movement  that 
should  have  been  their  natural  heritage. 

Some  of  my  plants  were  very  young.  Indeed,  they  properly 
belonged  to  a  nursery,  but  having  once  admitted  them  I  could 
not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  uproot  them.     Among  these  there  were 
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several  Johnny-jump-ups,  and  they  were  particularly  vigorous,  so 
much  so  that  I  found  it  necessary,  especially  with  some  of  the 
older  specimens,  to  bind  them,  for  a  short  time,  to  a  support,  to 
assist  in  training  them  in  the  desired  direction. 

It  was  very  pretty  to  see  the  little  specimens  together,  tho  at 
times  there  was  visible  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  o»ne  another's 
movements,  and  to  knock  each  other  by  unfortunate,  tho  not  by 
always  unthought,  movement  of  both  upper  and  lower  limbs.  Thus 
the  gardener  in  time  discovered  that  she  had  in  her  garden  sev- 
eral weeping  Willies  that  required  very  judicious  treatment,  as  it 
was  the  gardener's  ambition  to  transform,  by  wise  and  loving  sys- 
tem of  nurture  and  selection,  the  weeping  varieties  into  sunny- 
faced  blossoms.  It  is  truly  delightful  to  observe  the  wonderful 
transformation  that  can  be  thus  made  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
different  seedlings. 

Some  of  the  older  growths  were  nearly  ready  for  transplanting 
to  the  public  garden,  which  would  receive  them  in  September. 
These  were  at  times  troublesome,  tho  for  no  real  fault  in  their 
own  natures.  It  simply  meant  that  they  needed  now  a  different 
environment.  They  threatened  at  times  to  overrun  my  garden 
of  seedlings  and  to  crowd  out  the  sweeter  qualities  we  wefe  culti- 
vating. The  one  assistant  gardener  was  efficient,  and  there  was 
a  capable  little  attendant,  but  with  a  garden  of  so  many  plants  of 
such  varying  degrees  of  development  the  aid  of  at  least  one  more 
trained  gardener  would  have  been  invaluable  in  keeping  out  weeds 
and  in  the  giving  to  each  exactly  what  its  nature  required.  An- 
other year  the  gardener  would,  perhaps,  do  better  by  excluding 
the  tiniest  seedlings. 

There  was  one  occasion  only  when  the  head-gardener  found  her- 
self in  a  state  of  grievous  anxiety.  That  was  the  day  when  a  wee 
plant  of  uncertain  variety  proved  to  be  a  Wandering  Jew.  The 
tiny  thing  strayed  beyond  the  set  boundaries  and  wandered  on 
and  on  in  sore  perplexity  itself,  and  the  cause  of  consternation 
and  grief  to  the  parent  plant  and  the  gardener,  who  set  off  in 
dire  distress  to  find  the  little  one  which  certainly  found  it  no  great 
joy  to  go  a-roaming  on  this  particular  day.  No  true  gardener 
could  rest  until  she  knew  a  stray  plantlet  was  safe  at  night  in  its 
own  proper  bed,  and  it  caused  infinite  relief  and  joy  when,  late  at 
night,  the  wanderer  was  found  safe  and  sleepy  in  one  of  those 
havens  (?)  for  the  lost,  known  as  police  stations,  whither  a  kindly 
stranger  hand  had  conducted  it. 

It  has  been  a  truly  happy  summer,  and  the.  blossoms  have 
thriven,  on  the  whole.  The  gardeners  have  gained  valuable  ex- 
periences, and  will  always  recall  with  genuine  pleasure  their  sum- 
mer in  this  garden,  which  those  less  experienced  might  call  a 
wilderness. 


A  VERY  YOUNG   KINDERGARTNER. 

ALICE    DAY    PKATT. 

SHE  was  a  very  young  kindergartner  with  whom  the  habit 
of  thoughtfulness  was  still  too  new  to  sit  quite  easily,  and 
whose  restless  energy  of  manner  and  seldom  wholly  un- 
troubled earnestness  of  expression  betokened  perpetual 
inquiry.  She  came  softly  into  the  office  of  her  ex-superior,  a 
woman  of  large  affairs,  and  seating  herself  to  await  the  latter's 
convenience,  immediately  fell  into  a  brown  study.  Half  an  hour 
later  the  two  had  established  themselves  for  a  quiet  conference 
in  a  secluded  corner  of  a  neighboring  park,  just  so  far  withdrawn 
from  scenes  of  activity  that  signs  of  life  still  might  but  need  not  be 
observed.  Then  the  young  girl  turned  suddenly  upon  her  friend. 
"I  have  had  an  experience!"  she  said.  The  older  woman  made  no 
attempt  to  hide  a  smile.  It-was  so  rare  for  these  young  crusaders 
to  have  experiences. 

"You  know  I  have  had  a  day  off,"  Camilla  proceeded  unheed- 
ing, "and  I  went  down,  before  nine  this  morning,  to  Asheley 
House  to  get  every  minute  of  the  day's  program.  It  is  unbeliev- 
able that  I  have  never  been  there  before,  but  it  has  happened  so. 
Two  other  visitors  besides  myself  were  there  on  time.  A  fashion- 
able young  mother  of  one  of  the  children  and  such  an  antique- 
looking  old  gentleman. 

"As  I  entered  the  room  the  kindergarten  day  was  already  be- 
ginning, inaugurated  by  a  soft,  slow  rhythm  from  the  piano — a 
signal  evidently  to  the  children  to  lay  away  dolls  and  toys  and 
gather  on  the  circle  for  the  first  half  hour's  rhythmic  activity. 
The  effect  of  the  gathering  was  kaleidoscopic  —those  numerous 
moving  atoms  of  daintiness  and  color  (so  different  from  my  own 
poor  little  half-clad  creatures),  each  at  first  bent  on  a  separate 
errand,  but  gathering  gradually  and  surely  to  the  common  center. 
I  was  hypnotized,  I  suspect,  for  certainly  I  never  experienced  a 
half  hour  of  more  perfect  satisfaction  of  mind  and  sense  than  that 
which  followed. 

"I  had  time  while  the  circle  was  forming  to  feast  my  eyes  on 
the  appointments  of  the  room.  Such  harmony  of  color!  and  such 
pictures  everywhere! — pictures  suggestive  of   all   that   is  highest 
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and  most  beautiful  in  life — and  such  evidence  of  order!  Along- 
one  side  of  the  room  runs  a  long,  low  chest  of  drawers,  each 
drawer  labeled  with  one  child's  name.  -I  know  the  contents  by 
report.  Each  holds  a  collection  of  handwork  — a  record  of  con- 
tinuous effort  on  the  part  of  the  child  and  consummate  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  There  was  also  a  little  exhibit  of  hand- 
work on  the  wall  that  detracted  not  at  all  from  the  artistic  beauty 
of  the  room. 

"At  one  end  of  the  room  is  the  handsome,  made-to-order  case 
for  kindergarten  materials.  One  guesses  at  the  abundance  and 
quality  of  these,  remembering  that  economy  is  no  object  here. 

"I  was  recalled  to  the  children  by  a  leap  of  the  music  that  fairly 
brought  me  to  my  feet.  The)-  were  skipping  well!  You  know 
how  they  were  skipping!  like  fairies — such  lightness  of  foot!  such 
perfect  time,  such  grace  of  movement!— changing  partners  with- 
out confusion  and  with  no  direction  except  from  the  piano,  catch- 
ing the  new  step  as  the  music  changed,  and  altogether  behaving  in 
a  way  to  make  one  despair.  Then  the  skip  changed  to  a  game  and 
that  game  to  another  and  another.  I  could  scarcely  tell  how — 
except  that  hands  were  raised  here  and  there,  and  by  some  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  piano,  the  thing  was  accom- 
plished. It  was  like  a  little  musical  drama  thruout.  A  child 
would  raise  his  hand  and  the  circle  would  be  filled  with  little  hop- 
ping birds,  who  would  presently  spread  their  wings  and  fly  away, 
buoyantly,  noiselessly,  returning  again  in  perfect  obedience  to  the 
music.  Then,  almost  without  a  pause,  these  birds  would  become 
'brawny  blacksmiths'  with  their  'cling,  clang,  cling!'  Then  the 
farmer  would  appear  with  his  long  chain  of  activities. 

"These  little  acting  games  were  played  most  rhythmically  and 
with  unusual  command  of  both  voice  and  limb. 

"I  observed  that  the  director  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  expres- 
sion thru  the  body.  (Indeed,  each  of  these  teachers  is  an  artist 
in  her  own  special  line,  which  accounts  for  the  bird-like  voices, 
the  exquisite  handwork,  and  all  the  rest.)  If  there  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  Delsarte  about  it  all,  I  could  not  criticise.  These  re- 
sults stood  for  too  much  serious  and  splendid  work  for  that,  and 
I  believe  if  I  were  responsible  for  a  little  child  I  should  consider 
it  a  great,  good  thing  for  him  to  be  there.  And  yet,  I  wondered, 
I  don't  know  why,  whether  these  children  really  knew  what  they 
were  playing,  and  it  came  to  me  with  a  sense  of  pity  that  they 
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would  never  be  nearer  than  this  to  these  giant  activities  of  the 
world.  Their  little  white  hands  would  never  handle  a  'realer'  hoe 
than  they  held  this  morning.  And  then  there  came  to  my  mind 
a  picture  of  my  grotesque  little  Tommy  fairly  blinding  us  with 
the  sparks  from  his  imaginary  anvil;  and  after  him  came  a  train 
of  uncouth  scenes  out  of  my  children's  plays,  whose  uncouthnesses 
harrow  my  feelings  daily,  but  whose  vivacity  and  genuineness  are 
the  very  breath  of  life  to  me.  I  was  absolutely  absorbed  again 
when  I  heard  the  young  mother  say  to  the  old  gentleman,  'Isn't 
it  charming?'  I  glanced  at  him  and  saw  that  he  was  not  looking 
at  the  circle  of  children  at  all,  but  was  watching  a  little  boy,  who 
had  been  removed  from  the  circle  because  he  wouldn't  skip  with 
a  girl,  and  had  been  forgotten  seemingly.  He  was  standing  very 
straight  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  perfectly  crimson 
face.  He  was  trying  not  to  cry.  I  remembered  seeing  him  at 
the  door  giving  his  mother  a  bear  hug  at  parting.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  recent  comer. 

"But  now  came  a  shower  of  raindrops  in  the  room,  and  each 
child  pattered  away  to  his  chair,  only  to  return  again  at  once, 
chair  in  hands,  and  seat  himself  where  he  had  stood  before. 

"Now  came  the  group  of  teachers,  who,  with  the  exception  of 
the  director,  had  been  chatting  in  an  alcove,  and  who,  I  noticed 
with  a  little  shock,  wore  trailing  gowns.  I  remembered  they  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  children's  plays.  They  seated  themselves 
among  the  children,  but  first,  one  of  them  came  rustling  to  the 
little  boy  and  seated  him,  quite  innocently  I  am  sure,  between 
two  girls,  and  left  him  without  a  word. 

"Now,  with  bowed  heads,  came  a  little  prayer  reverent  and 
beautiful,  and  then  a  shower  of  songs,  and  interspersed  with  these 
such  lovely  stories  from  the  children — all  in  line  with  the  present 
subject — 'Light' — stories  of  rainbows  and  sun  and  stars;  and 
each  little  tale  was  listened  to  in  decorous  silence  to  the  end. 
Now  and  then  a  little  belated  child  would  enter,  step  noiselessly 
to  the  director  and  then  to  her  own  special  teacher  for  a  polite 
good  morning,  and  then  seat  himself  in  silence. 

"I  wondered  why,  altho  the  interest  was  surely  genuine,  and 
everything  was  done  and  said  with  perfect  cheerfulness,  there 
was  here,  as  in  the  games,  a  lack  of  freshness  of  delight — of 
spontaneous  pleasure,  and  it  came  to  me  that  this  was  conven- 
tional society,  that  both  these  children  and  their  teachers  were  the 
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product  of  it.  They  were  doing  the  properest  thing  in  the  prop- 
erest  way  and  were  happy  in  it.  I  longed  for  a  little  more  exu- 
berance of  life  and  spirits,  a  little  more  spontaneity  of  manner,  a 
little  more  fullness  and  color  under  the  transparent  skins.  The 
stories  were  still  proceeding  when  that  unfortunate  little  boy 
again  distinguished  himself. 

"Suddenly,  and  without  warning,  he  turned  a  magnificent  som- 
ersault in  the  midst  of  the  company.  He  got  up  amidst  abso- 
lute silence — not  reproving,  but  surprised  and  perfectly  courteous 
silence — and  took  his  seat,  again  in  a  crimson  glow  as  he  felt  all 
eyes  upon  him.  He  put  a  bold  face  on  and  his  hands  sought  his 
pockets  once  more,  but  I  knew  he  would  never  do  that  thing 
again,  never  could  do  it  again,  and  somehow  I  wished  he  could 
and  would. 

"It  was  here  that  the  old  man  and  I  rose  simultaneously.  I 
had  decided  to  make  another  visit. 

"We  both  paused  in  the  door  to  see  the  children  take  their 
places  at  the  tables  and  wait  with  little,  folded  hands  for  the  rose- 
wood boxes.  I  knew  what  would  follow — block-form  after  block- 
form,  artistic,  intellectual,  and  perfect. 

"As  we  came  out  upon  the  steps  the  old  gentleman  said  to  me: 
'Can  you  direct  me  to  another  kindergarten  in  the  city?' 

"The  spirit  of  mischief  or  of  genuine  revolt  took  possession  of 
me,  and  I  turned  from  that  nursery  of  art  and  beauty  and  led  him 
directly  across  the  street  to  Marion's. 


"There  is  nothing  beautiful  in  Marion's  room  except  the  sun- 
shine— floods  of  sunshine  from  the  big  windows.  It  isn't  even 
orderly  tho  it  is  clea?i.  Marion  believes  it  can't  be  orderly  and  be 
truly  the  children's  room.  The  children's  room  it  was  indeed  this 
morning,  and  the  children  in  full  possession.  Marion  was  out  on 
one  of  her  neighborhood  excursions,  doubtless  looking  up  some 
waif  who  had  failed  to  appear.  She  has  her  eye  on  each  one  of 
them  all  the  time. 

"I  sat  down  between  the  old  gentleman  and  the  door,  obso- 
lutely  miserable,  taking  in,  as  if  I  had  been  a  stranger,  the  glaring 
prints  on  the  walls— all  gifts  from  the  children,  brought  with  joy 
and  maintained  with  pride,  and  hanging  fancy  free  just  as  the 
children  had  placed  them.  And  hanging  here  and  there  among 
the  pictures  were   inharmonious   bits   of  work,  given   in   love   to 
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decorate  the  walls  rather  than  taken  home.  Even  these  were 
ugly.  Marion  will  not  even  choose  colors  for  the  children,  be- 
cause, she  says,  it  would  not  be  really  their  work. 

"The  group  of  children  sitting  about  the  tables  nearest  the  door 
assailed  me  (as  a  comrade)  with  a  hubbub  of  explanations  of  their 
work.  Each  one  had  a  mounting  card  before  him,  and  they  were 
cutting  paper  landscapes — landscapes  whose  variety  of  feature 
left  the  novelty  seeker  nothing  to  be  desired.  Here  was  a  portly 
householder,  whose. proportions  very  nearly  exhausted  the  capac- 
ity of  the  background,  resting  his  hand  benevolently  upon  his 
home,  which  he  might  have  put  in  his  pocket.  Here  were  animals 
to  stock  an  international  zoo.  Here  were  trees  with  branches 
growing  downward  and  trees  that  branched  with  the  symmetry  of 
a  telegraph  pole,  and  caterpillars  swarmed  up  these  trees  (we 
learned  why  presently).  In  another  corner  of  the  room  another 
group  of  children,  in  a  state  of  seraphic  contentment,  made  sand 
pies  and  other  products  of  the  bakery.  One  urchin  had  been 
tempted  to  taste  an  exceptionally  symmetrical  and  realistic  pie, 
and  was  with  difficulty  ejecting  the  unsavory  mouthful. 

"There  were  frequent  excursions  between  the  table  and  the 
sandpile,  and  there  were  many  earnest  comments  and  spirited  com- 
parisons. One  little  fellow  at  the  table  shouted  that  he  had  made 
a  caterpillar  'hangin'  hisself;  and  immediately  the  workers  in 
sand  arose  as  one  man  and  came  to  see. 

"They  were  all  crowded  around  the  table  and  all  talking  at 
once  when  Marion  came  in.  Her  presence  was  like  another  win- 
dow opened  toward  the  sun.  She  seemed  not  one  whit  disturbed 
by  the  confusion,  nor  by  the  fact  that  visitors  had  witnessed  it. 
She  came  directly  to  us  with  cordial  welcome  and  then  turned  to- 
ward the  children  (who  crowded  about  her)  for  a  word  of  com- 
ment here  and  of  commendation  there,  or  a  question  or  sugges- 
tion. Then,  leaving  them  still  in  confusion,  she  went  to  the  piano 
and  began  playing  quietly,  looking  not  at  the  children  but  out  of 
the  window.  The  children  seemed  at  first  not  to  heed,  but  pres- 
ently got  themselves  into  their  chairs  one  by  one,  and  gathered 
up  their  work  with  some  semblance  of  order  into  the  middle  of 
the  table.  This  was  hardly  accomplished  when  some  inventive 
spirit  at  table  No.  I  declared  that  the  landscape  pictures  must  go 
on  the  wall,  and  there  was  at  once  a  scramble  for  the  box  of  pins 
and  a  body  of  zealous  decorators  busily  at  work.     Marion  played 
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on  and  on  in  her  untroubled  way,  and  quiet  was  at  length  restored. 
Ghaos  again  threatened,  however,  when  a  mite  of  a  girl  sped  across 
the  room  and  possessed  herself  of  a  big  pasteboard  box,  which 
proved  to  be  a  caterpiller  cage,  filled  with  trophies  of  the  chase, 
and  the  common  property  of  the  kindergarten.  Excitement  pre- 
vailed among  the  children,  but  here  the  old  gentleman  did  the 
unexpected  thing.  Putting  out  his  hand  with  an  air  of  assurance 
he  said:  "Let  me  hold  it  for  you,  my  dear,  while  you  march." 
The  little  girl  stared  at  him  a  moment  in  surprise,  and  then  gave 
it  up  unhesitatingly.  So  the  day  was  saved,  and  we  got  ourselves 
and  our  chairs  into  some  sort  of  a  circle  somehow.  Then  Marion 
came,  but  not  with  rustling  skirt  and  trailing  gown,  and  seated 
herself  among  the  children. 

"How  the  circle  seemed  to  contract  and  draw  in  about  her  as 
the  children  leaned  toward  her  with  their  eager  stories.  Here 
was  no  decorous  attention,  such  as  we  had  witnessed  earlier  that 
day,  but  six  stories  all  at  once,  all  of  which  Marion  seemed  to 
hear  and  to  respond  to  with  a  smile  for  this  one  and  a  question 
for  that,  drawing  out  the  shy  ones  and  quieting  the  boisterous, 
interesting  each  in  all  and  all  in  each,  till  it  seemed  to  matter 
greatly  to  us  all  that  "Jimmie's  baby"  could  walk  five  steps,  and 
that  Tom  Hooligan's  big  brother  had  bought  a  black  billy-goat, 
and  that  Mary  was  to  have  shoes  ("lace  ones")  on  pay  day.  The 
small  boy  at  her  right  drew  his  arm  thru  hers,  and  the  one  at  her 
left  nestled  his  head  against  her,  and  the  baby  of  all  came  and 
got  himself  onto  her  knee. 

"I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven,  as  always,  when  I  see  Marion 
with  her  children.  But  as  if  there  was  to  be  no  peace  to  the 
wicked,  there  came  a  flourish  of  discordant  music  without,  and 
there  at  the  window  was  that  irrepressible  hand-organ  man  with 
the  inevitable  monkey.  Empty  as  a  last  year's  bird's  nest  was  our 
circle  of  chairs,  and  there  was  Marion  at  the  window,  laughing 
with  the  best  of  them.  But  when  the  monkey  man  was  gone — 
who  would  have  done  what  she  did  then?  She  seated  herself  at 
the  piano  and  played  the  monkey  man's  music  (all  but  the  dis- 
cords) while  the  children  did  the  monkey  act  in  such  a  gale  of 
merriment  as  I  have  seldom  seen,  and  when  we  were  again  in  our 
chairs,  where  did  we  go  with  Marion  but  into  the  depths  of  the 
Indian  jungle  where  this  small  monkey  swung  by  his  tail  in  baby- 
hood.    We  followed  him  across  the  sea  and  thru  his  many  trials 
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and  privations  to  his  poor  home  with  the  poorer  master,  who  en- 
listed his  share  of  our  good-will,  till,  spite  of  his  discordant  music, 
we  vowed  to  save  pennies  for  this  monkey  man  and  sweet  sticks 
for  his  monkey. 

"I  came  away  soon  after  and  left  the  children  drawing,  with 
crayons,  such  realistic  monkeys  as  Asheley  House  has  never  seen 
nor  ever  will  see,  nor  ever  desires  to  see,  but  these  were  out  of 
the  fullness  of  experience. 

"From  the  door  I  looked  back  and  saw  the  old  gentleman 
bowing  over  Marion's  hand,  and  heard  him  say,  'God  bless  you, 
madam!' 

"Now,  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  I  came  home 
with  such  a  tumult  of  doubts  and  questions  in  my  mind  as  I  would 
not  have  had  anyone  know,  and  threw  myself  on  the  lounge  from 
force  of  habit  for  a  noontime  rest.  All  at  once  it  seemed  that  I 
was  back  in  the  vestibule  of  Asheley  House,  side  by  side  with  the 
old  gentleman.  Something  moved  me  to  look  up  in  his  face,  and 
I  saw  that  he  was  Froebel!  Instantly  all  my  doubts  and  questions 
came  over  me  like  a  flood,  and  I  dropped  on  my  knees  and  clasped 
his  hands,  crying:  'Father,  Father  Froebel,  which  of  the  two  was 
most  a  kindergarten?' 

"He  did  not  answer  for  so  long  that  I  looked  up  again  and 
there  was  only  the  bronze  statue  of  Froebel  that  always  stands 
there,  with  its  strange,  rare  smile,  and  its  finger  pointing  upward!" 


NATURE'S  MESSAGE. 


O 


EARTH!  thou  hast  not  any  wind  which  blows 

That  is  nut  music.     Every  weed  of  thine, 

Pressed  rightly,  flows  in  aromatic  wine, 
And  every  humble  hedgerow  flower  that  grows, 

And  every  little  brown  bird  that  doth  sing, 
Hath  something  greater  than  itself,  and  bears 

A  loving  word  to  every  living  thing, 
Albeit  it  holds  the  message  unawares. 

All  shapes  and  sounds  have  something  which  is  not 
Of  them.     A  spirit  broods  amid  the  grass: 

Vague  outlines  of  the  everlasting  thought 
Lie  in  the  melting  shadows  as  they  pass. 

Sometimes— we  know  not  how,  nor  why,  nor  whence — 
The  twitter  of  the  swallows  'neath  the  eaves, 
The  shimmer  of  the  light  amid  the  leaves, 

Will  strike  up  thru  the  thick  roofs  of  our  sense, 
And  show  us  things  which  seers  and  sages  saw. 

— Richard  Realf. 


GENERAL    REPORT    OF    THE    KINDERGARTEN    AND 

ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT  MEETINGS  OF 

THE  N.  E.  A.  AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 


A 


T  last  year's  N.  E.  A.  meeting,  which  was  held  at  Detroit, 
the  Kindergarten  and  Child  Study  departments  held 
joint  sessions,  the  officers  sharing  the  responsibility 
equally.  At  the  recent  great  meeting  in  Minneapolis, 
the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Education  departments  held 
joint  meetings,  and  elicited  the  earnest  attention  of  large  audi- 
ences, including  many  prominent  men  and  women,  who  took  part 
in  the  discussions. 

KINDERGARTEN    AND    ELEMENTARY   SESSION. 

The  Kindergarten  Department  met  at  9.30  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, July  9,  at  the  First  Congregational  church,  Miss  C.  Geraldine 
O'Grady,  president,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, gave  the  address  of  welcome. 

Before  the  regular  program  was  carried  out  it  was  moved  by 
Miss  May,  and  seconded  by  Mrs.  Putnam,  that  the  president  ap- 
point a  nominating  committee  to  report  at  the  end  of  the  meeting. 
This  motion  was  carried. 

The  president  appointed  Miss  Sarah  B.  Goodman  of  St.  Cloud, 
chairman;  Mrs.  J.  N.  Crouse  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Hannah  Brown 
Bishop  of  Duluth.  As  the  latter  was  not  present,  Miss  Corinne 
Marcellus  of  Chicago  was  substituted. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  appointed  by  the  president,  to 
report  at  the  end  of  the  joint  session  with  the  Elementary  Depart- 
ment Thursday  afternoon,  July  10,  was  as  follows:  Miss  Minerva 
Jourdan,  Chicago,  chairman;  Miss  Alice  Baird  of  Marshalltown, 
Iowa,  and  Miss  Ethel  E.  Barr,  Racine,  Wis. 

The  president  prefaced  the  more  formal  papers  with  a  general 
statement  of  the  aims  of  the  meeting,  over  which  she  presided 
with  great  charm  and  womanliness.  The  following  program  was 
then  carried  out: 

"Hindrances  in  the  Development  of  Language,"  Miss  Cecilia 
Adams,  supervisor  of  kindergartens,  Denver,  Colo. 

"Froebel's  suggestion  on  Fostering  Language,"  Mrs.  Alice  H. 
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Putnam,  superintendent    Chicago   Froebel   Association    Training 
School. 

Following  these  papers  was  a  discussion  led  by  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Crouse  of  Chicago,  who  substituted  for  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison, 
who  was  detained  by  illness.  The  order  of  discussion  was  here 
suspended,  and  the  Girls'  Glee  Club,  North  High  School,  sang 
"Annie  Laurie"  and  "The  Broken  Pitcher." 

The  discussion  was  then  resumed  by  Miss  O'Grady,  Miss  Ada 
Van  Stone  Harris  of  Rochester,  Miss  Minerva  Jourdan,  Kinder- 
garten Magazine,  Mrs.  Putnam,  Miss  Sarah  Brooks  of  St.  Paul, 
and  Mrs.  Alice  Cooley,  Department  of  Pedagogy,  University  of 
North  Dakota,  who  summarized  the  topics  under  discussion. 

Miss  Mary  C.  May,  director  Kindergarten  Department  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  University  of  Utah,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Need  of  English  Study  by  Kindergarten  Students."  The  paper 
was  discussed  by  Mrs.  Ogden,  Minneapolis,  and  Miss  Goodman 
of  St.  Cloud. 

The  nominating  committee  reported  the  following  names: 
President,  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  vice-president, 
Miss  Stella  Wood,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  secretary,  Miss  Clara 
Wheeler,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The  report  was  adopted  and  the 
officers  declared  elected.  Mrs.  J.  N.  Crouse  suggested  that  alter- 
nates on  the  program  be  provided  in  'the  future.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned. 

The  following  resolutions  were  submitted  at  the  joint  session, 
and  passed  by  the  kindergartners  present: 

Whereas,  The  kindergartners  in  attendance  upon  the  N.  E.  A. 
in  July,  1902,  appreciating  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  them, 
desire  to  submit  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved:  That  the  kindergartners  attending  the  convention 
express  their  appreciation  to  the  home  committee  which  has  so 
carefully  provided  for  their  comfort,  and  especially  to  Miss  Stella 
L.Wood,  chairman;  to  the  board  of  trustees  for  use  of  the.  First 
Congregational  Church,  to  the  press  of  the  city  for  reports  of  the 
meetings,  to  the  Remington  Typewriter  Co.  for  valuable  service, 
and  to  the  Elementary  Department  for  the  participation  in  the 
Wednesday  meeting,  and  their  courtesy  in  the  Thursday  meeting. 

Minerva  S.  Joukdan,  Chairman, 
Mary  C.  May, 
Ethel  E.  Barr. 

elementary  and^kindergarten  session. 
On  Thursday  afternoon,  July  10,  at  the  First  Congregational 
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Church,  the  department  met  in  joint  session  with  the  Elementary 
Department,  President  Ogg  presiding.  The  meeting  was  largely 
attended  and  most  helpful  and  suggestive. 

The  address  of  welcome  to  the  Kindergarten  Department  as  a 
body  was  made  by  Dr.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  professor  of  pedagogy  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota.     He  spoke  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  representative  kindergartners  of 
America:  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  us  Minneapolitans  to  wel- 
come representative  Americans  to  our  fair  city.  We  are  modestly 
proud  of  our  virtues.  We  are  especially  proud  of  our  young  city, 
its  scenery  and  its  life.  To  you  kindergartners  and  lovers  of  child- 
hood we  offer  the  hospitality  of  our  city  and  its  surroundings, 
and  present  it  as  the  magnificent  kindergarten  of  the  northwest. 
We  have  the  children  and  we  have  the  equipment  of  a  kindergar- 
ten in  nature's  adornments  of  walks,  gardens,  lakes,  and  groves, 
of  flowers  and  birds.  We  now  welcome  above  all  others  that 
choice  company  of  men  and  women  who,  by  their  presence,  will 
quicken  our  love  of  children,  and  will  intelligently  direct  us  in 
developing  their  best  life,  until  in  the  full  capacity  of  their  nature 
they  are  in  sympathetic  and  intelligent  unity  with  their  threefold 
and  complete  environment. 

Until  men  and  women  began  with  the  love  and  study  of  child- 
hood, we  had  no  philosophy  of  education  broad  enough  to  com- 
prehend humanity  in  its  relations  and  all  its  powers.  Until  the 
rights  of  childhood  and  the  obligations  of  Christian  and  civil  so- 
ciety to  the  care  of  children  in  the  arraignment  of  the  freedom  to 
which  they  are  by  nature  entitled — until  these  were  recognized, 
there  was  no  adequate  interpretation  of  education  applying  to  all 
its  stages  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Our  most  cordial  wel- 
come will  appear  in  the  appreciative  attention  we  give  to  your 
inspiring  words,  expecting  to  gain  an  uplift  which  will  make  us 
all  more  loyal  to  the  principles  of  Froebel,  and  more  intelligent 
in  applying  them  to  the  education  of  our  youth.  May  your  abid- 
ing with  us  be  pleasant,  and  your  return  to  your  homes  safe,  and 
with  your  memories  ladened  with  kindly  feelings  and  good  thoughts 
as  the  fruitage  of  the  journey. 

PRESIDENT  O'GRADY'S  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Miss  O'Grady,  who  naturally  was  responsible  for  the  program 
and  the  choice  of  subjects  considered  by  the  speakers,  told  as 
follows  why  she  was  led  to  select  as  a  general  topic,  "The  Devel- 
opment of  Language": 

My  attention  was  called  some  years  ago  to  the  importance  of 
language  in  connection  with  our  work,  and  I  have  found  the  study 
of  it  so  profitable  that  I  hope  others  will.  In  a  very  old  book,  the 
beauty  of  whose   ideas  and   language  is  acknowledged  even  by 
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those  who  do  not  believe  its  teachings,  there  is  a  parable  of  a  val- 
ley of  dry  bones,  breathed  upon  by  the  spirit,  and  of  how  "bone 
came  to  his  bone,"  and  they  arose  and  stood  upon  their  feet  an 
exceeding  great  army.  Like  this,  it  seems  to  me,  words  without 
the  spirit  of  thought  are  disconnected  and  lifeless,  but  thought 
without  words  is  formless,  invisible,  inactive.  The  problem  of  the 
relation  between  thought  and  expression,  and  how  to  educate  each 
thru  the  other,  is  really  the  problem  of  all-  educa-tion.  Just  be- 
cause the  problem  has  been  a  general  one  it  has  not  been  defined 
and  limited.  The  only  sure  way  to  master  a  general  idea  is  to 
master  each  of  the  special  ones  of  which  it  is  a  synthesis;  but  in 
order  to  do  this  we  must  look  at  them  one  at  a  time.  I  was 
awakened  to  this  problem  thru  my  experience  in  training  normal 
students,  and  at  the  same  time  thru  my  work  as  a  primary  teacher 
and  kindergartner.  I  have  worked  on  what  is  called  the  "devel- 
opment" method,  and  this  has  made  me  observe  the  ideas  and  ex- 
pressions of  those  whom  I  taught.  The  children  showed  in  both 
thought  and  words  an  incomplete,  partial,  and  poorly  mastered 
power.  This  was  only  natural;  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  and  was 
to  be  overcome  by  time  and  education.  But  when  I  realized  more 
every  year  that  not  only  the  children,  but  the  majority  of  normal 
students,  expressed  vague  and  indefinite  ideas  in  incomplete  and 
indefinite  language,  that  I  rarelv  came  upon  one  whose  thought 
and  words  were  clear  and  definite,  I  felt  that  these  defects  had 
not  been  overcome  by  time  and  education,  and  that  in  this  line  at 
least  we  had  very  poor  results  from  twelve  or  more  years  of 
school  life.  It  seemed  as  if  the  teachers  who  showed  so  much  the 
same  defects  as  the  children  were  very  little  likely  to  help  them 
to  clear  ideas  and  definite  expression. 

I  have  realized  this  even  more  since  I  have  made  some  spe- 
cial study  of  young  children.  I  find  that  they  need  so  much  com- 
prehension, help,  and  duplicate  expression,  if  I  may  call  it  so, 
from  their  teachers  to  help  out  their  imperfect  ideas  and  language. 
Their  own  expression  is  largely  thru  action,  material,  and  other 
incomplete  phases  of,  or  steps  toward,  language;  but  these  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  only  phases  of  expression; .  the  climax  surely  ought 
to  be,  full  power  to  think  in  words.  What  is  the  use  of  our  recog- 
nizing the  rudimentary  forms  of  expression  as  a  starting  point  if 
we  never  carry  the  process  to  its  completion?  What  is  the  use 
of  trumpeting  the  principle  of  going  from  "concrete  to  abstract" 
if  we  never  arrive  at  the  abstract,  that  is,  at  power  to  deal  with  it? 
Many  people,  of  course,  have  recognized  such  defects  in  our  edu- 
cation. The  efforts  in  English  work  made  by  Harvard  and  other 
colleges  of  late  years,  and  their  result  on  the  high  school  cur- 
riculum, show  that  this  problem  has  been  felt.  But  what  propor- 
tion of  our  teachers  go  to  college?  What  proportion  of  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools  have  had  a  high  school  training  which 
included  adequate  work  in  English?  and  as  long  as  90  per  cent  of 
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our  population  does  not  go  further  than  the  elementary  school, 
are  not  our  educational  problems  chiefly  concerned  with  that? 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  may  well  study  more  than  we 
have  done  how  far  it  is  possible  to  increase  clear  thinking  and 
clear  expression  in  the  earlier  years. 

Froebel  speaks  over  and  over  again  of  the  value  of  "the  illu- 
minating word"  and  of  this  "peculiarly  human  spiritual  power  of 
language."  He  says  that  to  arouse  the  child  to  consciousness  of 
himself  and  his  powers  is  as  much  the  task  of  education,  as  it  is 
that  of  life  to  make  man  conscious  of  his.  This  morning  we  will 
consider  one  aspect  of  this  power. 

The  papers  by  Miss  Adams  and  Miss  May  are  given  in  full  in 
the  forepart  of  this  issue,  also  the  very  comprehensive  paper  by 
Mrs.  Alice  Putnam,  president  of  the  I.  K.  U.,  entitled  "Froebel's 
Suggestions  on  Fostering  Language." 

ABLE    DISCUSSION    ON    LANGUAGE    DEVELOPMENT. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  these  papers 
was  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  who  made  the  following  points: 

Play  and  speech  are  the  elements  in  which  the  young  child 
lives  and  by  means  of  which  he  grows  into  the  deeper  significance 
of  life.  By  means  of  play  he  tries  and  tests  the  different  proper- 
ties of  the  world  about  him,  beginning  with  his  own 'body.  He 
seizes  his  toes,  stretches  out  his  fingers,  rolls,  kicks,  and,  later  on, 
creeps,  climbs,  walks,  runs,  jumps,  and  swims,  until  unconsciously 
he  has  obtained  a  mastery  over  his  own  body.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  being  forwarded  in  his  investigations  of  the  outside  world. 
He  pushes,  pinches,  squeezes,  rolls,  and,  if  need  be,  tears  to  pieces 
objects  about  him.  In  early  childhood  he  attempts  many  exer- 
cises that  result  in  nothing  except  a  knowledge  of  the  material  in 
hand,  as,  for  example,  he  fills  a  box  with  dirt,  empties  it  out,  re- 
fills it  and  again  empties  it,  anywhere  from  one  to  a  hundred 
times.  He  pours  the  sand  thru  his  fingers  in  tireless  repetition; 
throws  pebbles  into  the  water;  tosses  bits  of  paper  out  of  the 
window,  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  his  young  soul.  Later  on 
he  builds,  molds,  paints,  saws  apart  and  nails  together  again,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  result  obtained,  as  to  feel  his  grow- 
ing power  over  the  material  world  about  him.  Playthings  made 
under  the  greatest  effort  are  soon  thrown  away  and  forgotten. 
In  his  struggle  to  master  language  he  is  doing  the  opposite  thing. 
He  is  striving  to  give  his  imier  world  to  the  outer  world.  In  fact, 
the  very  word  "speech"  in  primitive  tongue  signifies  to  break  one's 
self.  "To  utter"  means  "to  outer,"  thus  thru  the  very  structure 
of  words  we  have  a  suggestion  of  the  chief  purpose  of  language. 
This  gives  us  some  idea  of  its  importance  as  an  element  of  educa- 
tion. 

Froebel,  the  founder  of  the  kindergarten,  in  stating  a  general 
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outline  of  what  the  education  of  man  should  be,  gives  us  the  three 
chief  groups  of  instruction,  namely:  religion,  the  natural  sciences, 
(including  mathematics),  language.  Writing  he  would  have  as 
the  overflow  of  the  full  soul.  The  first  general  division — religion — 
he  defines  as;  "the  endeavor  to  raise  into  a  clear  knowledge;  the 
feeling  that  the  spiritual  self  of  man  is  one  with  God,  and  to  real- 
ize this  unity  with  God,  thus  founded  upon  clear  knowledge,  and 
to  continue  to  live  in  this-  unity  with  God,  serene  and  strong  in 
every  relation  of  life."  Concerning  natural  sciences  he  speaks 
thus:  "What  religion  says  and  expresses  nature  says  and  repre- 
sents. What  the  contemplation  of  God  teaches,  nature  confirms. 
For  nature,  as  well  as  all  existing  things,  is  a  manifestation,  a  reve- 
lation of  God." 

With  such  a  profound  and  reverent  view  of  religion,  and  such 
a  devout  and  loving  view  of  nature,  what  may  we  expect  to  be  the 
definition  of  language.  After  showing  how  the  study  of  religion 
unifies  in  his  inner  life  man  and  all  created  things,  and  how  the 
study  of  science  individualizes  and  separates  each  distinct  object 
in  the  outside  world  — Froebel  declares  that  language  is  the  me- 
dium by  means  of  which  the  inner  and  the  outer  are  joined,  the 
universal  and  the  particular  are  unified  and  harmonized,  as  lan- 
guage is  the  self-active,  outer  expression  of  the  inner  life. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  handwork  to 
lead  the  child  to  see  form  as  organized  creation.  All  natural  sci- 
ences are  organized  as  soon  as  sufficient  data  is  obtained  for  or- 
ganization. So  language  can  be  taught  to  a  young  child  in  a 
systematic  and  thoroly  organized  manner,  without  in  the  least  in- 
terfering with  the  spontaneous,  joyous  expression  of  the  inner 
self.  Indeed,  a  prominent  phonographer  goes  so  far  as  to  organ- 
ize the  first  baby  babblings;  we  quote  his  testimony  on  the  subject: 
"Probably  the  author  can  add  nothing  here  which  will  make  clear 
the  method  herein  proposed  better  than  a  brief  recital  of  his  own 
experience.  He  is  the  happy  father  of  four  children,  the  oldest 
of  whom  is  not  yet  seven.  Having  been  a  student  of  phonogra- 
phy, and  a  great  admirer  of  the  art,  and  with  the  theory  well  in 
mind,  he  began  — without  any  wisely-matured  plans,  but  rather 
from  a  sort  of  instinct  as  to  correct  method — to  teach  his  first  child, 
when  it  had  hardly  passed  the  cooing  stage,  to  make  the  elemen- 
tal sounds,  in  the  order  which  the  science  of  phonography  shows 
to  be  that  in  which  the  organs  of  speech  adapt  themselves  with 
least  effort,  and  which  is  explained  in  the  text  following  Begin- 
ning with  the  vowels,  the  most  easily  learned  sounds  because  un- 
obstructed, he  proceeded  to  the  consonants,  then  the  diphthongs, 
and  finally  to  combinations.  This  method  he  pursued  with  each 
child,  beginning  at  the  age  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months, 
and  continuing  by  easy  stages,  a  lesson  of  but  a  few  moments  at  a 
time,  once  or  twice  a  day,  when  the  child  crawled  from  its  crib 
to  be  perched  on  its   father';   breast,  early  in   the   morning,  or  in 
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the  evening  when  taken  on  its  father's  knee  The  resultwas  simply 
astonishing.  So  correct  was  the  articulation  and  so  accurate  the 
ear  in  the  catchings  of  sounds,  that  at  three  years  of  age  the 
child's  capacity  to  talk  scarcely  ever  escaped  comment.  The  con- 
trast with  children  who  had  learned  to  talk  in  the  ordinary  hap- 
hazard manner  was  truly  painful.  At  eight  years  of  age  other 
children  were  observed  to  mouth  and  swallow  their  words,  to  lisp, 
or  to  give  the  impression  that  their  speech  was  obstructed  as  by  a 
mouthful  of  mush." 

No  words  can  be  too  strong  for  the  denunciation  of  the  sense- 
less "baby-talk"  indulged  in  by  so  many  fond,  but  selfish,  mothers. 
Consider  that  method  as  being  used  in  teaching  a  foreigner  our 
language,  and  the  senselessness  of  it  becomes  apparent  without 
further  argument.  One  of  the  self-evident  values  of  the  kinder- 
garten is  the  fact  that  in  it  the  child  not  only  learns  to  connect 
the  object  or  action  with  the  word  all  unconsciously,  but  also  be- 
cause in  a  scientific  kindergarten  both  the  objects  used  and  the 
activities  taught  are  typical,  and  the  properties  of  matter  as  well  as 
the  forms  of  motion  are  the  essential  ones. 

Thus  the  child  learns  fundamental  words,  definite  and  strong 
contrasts,  leaving  the  finer  shades  of  meaning  for  a  later  stage  of 
growth.  Not  only  are  the  descriptive  words  thus  vividly  taught, 
but  the  constant  commingling  with  children  of  his  own  age  causes 
a  child  to  express  himself  more  freely  to  his  small  comrade,  and 
in  simple,  childlike  language.  The  songs,  stories,  and  pictures, 
also,  are  so  selected  as  to  call  forth  mental  images  that  a  child 
can  easily  grasp  and  retain.  But  above  all,  the  ideals  that  are 
awakened  within  his  young  soul  demand  expression,  and  in  the  en- 
thusiasm over  what  is  to  him  a  beautiful  thought  the  child  forgets 
his  outer  self  and  its  limitations  and  "outers"  or  utters  his  inmost 
self.  This  is  true  of  all  the  truly  free  and  noble  use  of  language, 
and  insures  the  individual  style  of  expression  even  in  a  young 
child,  while  at  the  same  time  calling  for  clear  and  definite  lan- 
guage. But  above  all  things  else  this  early  and  easy  mastery  of 
words  thru  the  direct  connection  of  them  with  the  objects,  activi- 
ties, or  relationships  they  represent,  brings  with  it  the  vividness 
and  strength  of  mental  imagery.  This  enables  the  mind  to  the 
more  readily  transfer  words  from  a  purely  sensuous  meaning  to  a 
spiritual  meaning,  and  thereby  to  transfigure  the  common  speech 
until  the  soul  can  speak  to  soul.  Thus  the  highest  office  of  lan- 
guage is  obtained. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Crouse  of  Kindergarten  College,  Chicago,  111.,  spoke 
as  follows: 

No  class  of  educators  who  heard  Dr.  Butler  last  evening  can 
appreciate  more  fully,  or  make  more  practical,  his  suggestions, 
especially  along  the  line  of  the  study  of  the  Bible,  than  the  kin- 
dergartners;  not  as   religious  or  moral  training,  but  as  a  study  of 
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language  and  literature.  God  dealt  with  the  Jewish  people  in 
true  kindergarten  fashion.  He  taught  the  meaning  of  ideas  and 
language  thru  sense  impression  and  object  teaching.  The  Bible, 
especially  Leviticus,  Deuteronomy,  and  the  Psalms,  is  full  of 
clear,  concise  descriptions,  strong  and  mighty  expression.  How 
did  these  early  nations  so  master  language  to  have  thus  expressed 
themselves?  These  child  races  must  have  had  sense  impressions, 
clear  and  definite.  We  find  such  expressions  as  "Riding  on  the 
wings  of  a  storm,"  "Mountain  call  unto  mountain."  God  gave 
them  a  long  series  of  discipline  to  teach  them  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "Holy,"  as  is  shown  in  the  way  the  temple  was  divided,  the 
animals  chosen  for  food.  We  are  doing  the  same  thing — teach- 
ing long  and  short,  high  and  low,  by  use  of  words  in  connection 
with  things,  and  there  is  the  transfer  from  the  physical  meaning 
to  the  spiritual  meaning.  It  was  by  these  methods  that  the  Jews 
gained  such  wonderful  mastery  of  language.  We  are  so  shut  up 
within  ourselves  and  feel  so  much  more  than  we  can  express.  I 
had  a  boy  who  was  in  this  same  condition.  I  consulted  a  kinder- 
gartner  about  him ;  her  advice  was  that  he  was  to  be  given  a  means 
of  self-expression.  He  was  to  be  given  opportunities  for  singing, 
dancing,  drawing,  exchange  of  thoughts  and  feelings  with  his  fel- 
lows. Within  six  months  he  was  a  changed  boy.  The  trouble  is 
that  we  are  not  trained  right  at  school. 

Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Work,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  said: 

I  wish  to  emphasize  all  that  has  been  said,  and  especially  the 
thought  of  Mrs.  Crouse,  in  regard  to  placing  children  in  contact 
with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  developing  language.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  work  with  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  all  na- 
tionalities, and  I  know  from  experience  the  great  good  that  comes 
from  this  association,  one  with  another.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
for  the  kindergartner  to  be  ever  alert 1  in  the  correcting  of  all  the 
inaccuracies  of  the  foreign  and  the  English-speaking  children.  I 
have  known  very  timid  children  and  defectives  to  develop  mar- 
velously  by  their  association  with  other  children.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  keep  children  aloof.  It  is  better  for  children  to  be  in 
a  kindergarten  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  than  to  be  in  one  of 
from  six  to  eight  members.  There  is  value  in  numbers,  for  they 
gain  in  power  of  expression  from  this  contact  with  their  play- 
mates. We  had  confirmation  of  this  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  deaf- 
mute  parents,  who  was  supposed  himself  to  be  a  deaf-mute.  In  one 
year  he  talked  freely  and  expressed  himself  well.  He  was  timid 
and  reticent  with  the  kindergartner,  but  when  left  with  the  others 
he  unfolded  spontaneously. 

Miss  O'Grady  here  interposed:  "I  wish  to  emphasize  the  value 
of  the  child  imitating  other  children  rather  than  their  elders." 

Miss  Minerva  Jourdan,  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine,  pre- 
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faced  her  notes  with  the  remark  that  all  must  have  appreciated  the 
fine  distinction  that  Miss  Adams  had  made  between  speech  and 
language,  and  it  was  to  be  borne  in  mind  even  if  in  the  notes  they 
should  seem  to  be  one. 

With  language,  expression  and  representation  of  the  internal 
begins.  The  inner  being  tries  to  make  itself  known;  the  child 
begins  to  talk  as  he  uses  his  arms  or  feet,  and  he  knows  language 
only  as  another  part  of  his  body,  like  arms,  feet,  etc.  Speech 
comes  because  of  changes  in  the  nervous  system;  his  babblings 
are  the  beginnings  of  self-active  outward  expression;  his  begin- 
nings, like  all  primitive  language,  are  rhythmic  expressions.  If  a 
child  was  left  alone  he  would  invent  a  language,  tho  it  would  be 
limited.  If  he  finds  himself  understood  he  adopts  words,  and  it 
requires  no  effort  to  remember  new  ones.  Children,  it  is  said, 
seldom  lack  for  words,  especially  from  three  to  twelve  years  of 
age.  If  they  think  they  know  a  thing  they  know  a  word  for  it.  A 
child  pronounces  by  imitation, but  uses  his  words  for  the  meaning 
in  them.  In  connection  with  invention  of  langauge  by  the  child, 
and  the  part  imitation  plays  in  his  speech  and  early  life,  it  is  most 
interesting  to  read  the  article  UA  Talk  on  Birds,"  by  Wm.  E.  D. 
Scott  of  Princeton  University,  in  the  Outlook  of  July  5:  He  says 
that  "birds  learn  by  association -a  young  robin  always  sings  as 
his  father  does"  — and  proved  by  supposed  isolation  of  a  young  red- 
winged  blackbird  from  all  sounds,  that  when  it  was  time  for  him 
to  sing,  not  his  own  song  but  a  crow  was  the  result,  cause  tracea- 
ble to  morning  salute  of  a  young  bantam  under  the  window.  If 
birds  imitate  what  they  hear,  same  is  true  of  children,  we  well 
know,  and  experience  has  proved  that  the  young  child  learns  one 
language  as  well  as  another,  or  more  than  one  at  a  time,  one 
being  what  we  term  a  foreign  one.  If  he  learns  from  speech  and 
action  quicker  than  from  the  story,  from  the  very  first  we  should 
take  more  pains  and  recognize  how  important  cultivation  of  his 
language  is  in  the  earliest  years,  that  he  may  not  need  so  many 
years  of  correction  later.  After  one-fourth  of  public  school  life 
is  spent  in  study  of  grammar,  do  we  see  evidence  of  more  ease  in 
speaking  or  writing?  Froebel  says:  "Language  represents  unity 
of  all  diversity,  the  inner  living  connection  of  all  things — and  as 
religion  manifests  being,  nature, energy,  language  manifests  life  as 
such  and  as  a  whole;  it  unites  mind  and  the  outer  world  —it  is  the 
expression  of  the  human  mind  as  nature  expresses  the  divine." 
"Man's  speech  will  become  an  image  of  man's  inner  and  outer 
world." 

Mrs.  Putnam  showed  us  the  value  of  the  mother's  response, 
also  value  of  the  society  of  children  to  the  child  as  an  aid  in  lan- 
guage; but  what  is  the  remedy  for  the  children  in  the  mass,  as  in 
asylums?     Can  anyone  offer  suggestions? 

The  chairman,  Miss  O'Grady,  added:  "There  is  an  interesting 
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experiment  being  tried  in  our  orphan  asylum  in  New  York,  where 
the  children  are  being  separated  into  small  groups  in  cottages, 
and  the  managers  plan  to  put  kindergartners  in  charge  of  each  as 
House  mothers." 

Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam  gave  an  experience  in  Hull  House, 
where  the  children  were  kept  in  the  nursery  by  themselves,  with 
no  one  to  guide  their  play.  They  were  from  fifteen  months  to 
two  years  of  age.  A  kindergartner  was  engaged  to  go  and  live 
with  the  children  an  hour  each  morning  and  afternoon.  A  mar- 
velous difference  was  soon  seen  in  the  children,  and  before  en- 
trance to  the  kindergarten  they  all  showed  marked  increase  of 
ability  in  the  use  of  language. 

MISS    SARAH    BROOKS, 

Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
has  always  something  valuable  to  say,  and  now  took  up  the  dis- 
cussion: 

In  a  kindergarten,  not  ten  miles  from  Minneapolis,  I  know  of  a 
young  man  five  years  of  age  who,  for  several  mornings,  regularly 
made  requests  for  the  "nigger  song."  The  kindergartners  ignored 
his  question  for  some  time,  but  finally  asked  what  he  meant. 
"Why,  don't  you  know  that  song  we  sang  the  other  day  (Decora- 
tion Day),  'Colored  boy,  colored  boy,  where  are  you  going?"'  It 
was  a  revelation  to  the  teacher. 

How  important  that  teachers  of  young  children  should  enun- 
ciate clearly.  With  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade  teacher 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  way  in  which  things  are  said, 
and  how  they  are  received.  She  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  how  sounds  are  made,  especially  when  working 
with  the  children  of  our  foreign  population,  when  in  the  homes 
only  the  mother  tongue  is  spoken.  The  children  can  hear,  but 
lack  in  the  power  to  properly  place  sounds.  Language  teaching 
in  the  kindergarten  should  be  given  careful  attention.  The  kin- 
dergarten itself  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  a  part  of  our  edu- 
cational institutions.  The  problem  of  a  part  is  a  problem  of  the 
whole.  When  the  kindergarten  was  first  introduced  into  the  pub- 
lic schools  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  consider  language  in- 
struction in  the  kindergarten  a  tabooed  subject,  to  be  talked  of 
only  in  whispers;  but  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  care- 
ful attention  to  language  is  necessary  from  the  beginning.  Lan- 
guage clarifies  thought,  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned.  To  hear 
the  child  talk  shows  us  what  he  understands,  and  helps  us  to  rem- 
edy defects  in  teaching. 

The  regular  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  material  used 
afford  the  means  and  opportunity  for  all  necessary  language  ex- 
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ercises— the  circle,  the  gift,  the  games,  the  occupations.  Miss 
Adams  and  Mrs.  Putnam  have  made  practical  suggestions.  I 
venture  a  few  more.  A  little  exercise  before  the  work  with  the 
gift  begins,  that  has  been  successfully  used,  is  for  the  teacher  to 
take  a  form  from  the  box  and  say:  "Let  us  have  a  little  game.  I 
shall  play  first.  See  how  many  different  things  you  can  do.  I 
placed  my  cube  on  a  chair.  What  have  you  done  with  your  cube?" 
Each  child  racks  his  brain  to  think  out  a  new  position  for  the  ob- 
ject, and  each  is  eager  to  describe.  This  develops  originality,  as 
well  as  power  of  expression. 

The  number  of  our  stories  should  be  reduced  and  their  lan- 
guage simplified  and  clarified.  There  is  danger  of  mental  dys- 
pepsia, and  no  language  content  gained  for  the  child.  A  good 
story-teller  is  necessary,  rather  than  a  great  number  of  stories.  A 
frequent  retelling  of  the  stories  will  give  power  and  confidence, 
and  gives  an  opportunity  to  draw  out  the  timid  children.  Call  on 
as  many  as  possible  to  take  part,  for  sometimes  this  power  awak- 
ens late,  and  needs  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
know  this.  The  words  of  songs  should  be  most  carefully  learned, 
for  songs  learned  at  this  time  will  never  be  forgotten. 

There  should  be  more  use  made  of  nursery  rhymes,  for  they 
serve  as  a  connection  between  the  home  and  the  school,  as  they 
are  a  familiar  note  in  the  strange  surroundings. 

MRS.    ALICE    W.    COOLEY, 

Department  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  North  Dakota,  made  the 
following  discriminating  points: 

Language  has  greater  significance  and  application  than  the 
dictionary  would  give.  The  development  of  talk  is  not  needed 
in  the  kindergarten.  Language  means  self-expression  in  words, 
in  order  that  one  soul  may  communicate  with  another  soul.  The 
development  of  the  self  cannot  be  separated  from  the  power  to 
give  one's  self  to  others.  One  may  not  grow  without  giving. 
"What  God  has  joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder."  We 
cannot  get  without  giving.  What  are  some  of  the  hindrances? 
Everything  that  limits  me,  limits  my  language,  in  that  it  keeps 
me  from  expressing  myself.  The  word  goes  with  the  impression. 
Every  sense  needs  training,  and  where  any  sense  is  defective 
there  is  confusion  of  thought.  The  word  must  be  incidental  to 
the  thing  and  given  while  the  impression  is  clear.  We  must  be 
in  conscious  possession  of  the  word  at  the  right  moment.  The 
ear  must  be  trained  correctly  that  the  right  meaning  is  attached 
to  the  words.  Let  us  illustrate.  A  little  boy,  whose  name  was 
Hollowell,  once  spent  the  night  with  a  little  friend  by  the  name 
of  Brown.  When  he  knelt  by  the  knee  of  the  playmate's  mother 
he  repeated  his  prayer,  very  seriously,  in  this  fashion:  "Our 
Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  Brow?i  be  thy  name."  When  he  fin- 
ished Mrs.  Brown  said  to  him,  "Why  did  you   say  'Brown  be  thy 
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name'?  "Well,  when  I'm  at  home  I  say  'Hollowell  be  thy  name' 
and  so  when  I'm  at  your  house  I  thought  I  should  say  'Brown  be 
thy  name.'  "  Every  hindrance  lies  in  the  self.  Anything  that 
helps  the  child  have  clear  images,  think  freely,  see  and  link  ob- 
ject with  word,  will  clarify  thought. 

We  must  give  and  have  ideals,  and  with  that  must  go  the  op- 
portunity to  give  expression  to  them.  This  opens  the  problem 
of  the  teacher's  needs.  There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  this. 
We  may  have  ideals  but  say  that  we  can  never  reach  them — there 
is  no  use  trying.  Or,  we  may  have  ideals,  and  none  are  too  high 
to  hold  in  the  soul,  and  with  this  goal  struggle  on  to  nobler  things. 
There  is  no  end  ever  reached,  and  in  this  is  the  beauty  of  teach- 
ing, a  privilege  we  share  with  the  mother.  All  the  little  things 
are  really  great,  and  mean  so  much,  there  is  always  something  to 
climb  toward.  In  literature  we  find  the  purest  ideals  of  language 
and  the  soul.  The  value  of  literature  should  be  in  the  value  of  the 
story. 

The  problem  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school  are  one. 
I  resent  the  expressions,  "kindergarten  spirit,"  "kindergarten 
thought,"  for  they  carry  the  wrong  expression.  It  all  means  true 
spirit  of  union  with  the  divine,  and  makes  the  true  kindergart- 
ner  or  primary  teacher,  for  without  that  spirit  neither  can  be  true 
to  the  best  that  lies  within  her  and  before  her.  Our  spirit  and 
problems  are  one,  the  child  is  one,  and  our  work  is  one. 

Mrs.  Ogden  of  Minneapolis  stated  her  difficulties  in  regard  to 
students  who  lack  sufficient  preparation,  and  asked  for  help  and 
suggestions. 

Miss  Goodman,  of  the  St.  Cloud  Normal,  emphasized  the  value 
of  language  training  for  children,  and  the  need  of  more  English 
work  for  students. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  second  session,  in  which  the 
Elementary  Education  and  the  Kindergarten  departments  joined 
hands,  was  given  to  the  general  subject  of  agriculture  and  gar- 
dening.    Supt.  Joseph  Carter's  paper  is  given  in  this  issue  in  full. 

Miss  Corrinne  Marcellus  discussed  the  subject  by  giving  an 
account  of  vacation  school  experiences,  as  follows: 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  gardening  has  great  educational 
value  even  for  young  children,  but  I  am  sure  we  will  be  unanimous 
in  saying  that  it  presents  huge  difficulties  in  most  of  our  school 
environments.  So,  rather  than  theorize  I  shall  tell  you  a  little  of 
what  has  been  done  in  some  Chicago  schools.  That  a  practical 
and  successful  garden  can  be  planned  and  cultivated  in  connec- 
tion with  a  public  school  kindergarten  seems  to  have  been  fully 
demonstrated  by  the  teachers  and  children  of  the  D.  S.  Wentworth 
School,  and  also  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  "where  there's  a 
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will  there's  a  way."  To  begin  with,  they  felt  the  value  of  garden- 
ing, and  having  once  made  up  their  minds  that  a  garden  was  the 
thing  to  have  they  compelled  conditions  to  shape  themselves  to 
that  end. 

Of  course  the  first  requisite,  and  also  the  first  difficulty  which 
confronted  them,  was,  where  to  get  a  piece  of  old  Mother  Earth 
large  enough  for  their  purpose.  For  a  time  this  was  so  serious  a 
problem  that  it  seemed  as  tho  their  hopes  must  be  abandoned, 
and  then  I  think  they  reasoned  that  the  lack  of  anything  so  cheap 
and  plentiful  as  dirt  in  a  Chicago  kindergarten  district  should  not 
deter  them. 

There  was  no  schoolyard,  and  a  vacant  lot  near  by  which  might 
have  been  secured  had  no  fence,  so  they  began  investigating  the 
cost  of  fences.  By  strict  economy  and  good  management  they 
found  that  they  could  get  a  fence  for  #150,  but  as  this  seemed  to 
necessitate  a  cut  in  salaries  it  was  deemed  inadvisable.  Then 
they  appealed  to  the  mothers,  with  the  result  that. one  mother,  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  some  ground,  loaned  them  a  garden  25x50 
feet.  Next  came  the  thoro  preparation  of  the  teacher  herself,  and 
this  was  accomplished  by  consulting  all  of  the  garden  lore  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library,  and  by  the  giving  up  of  many  afternoons 
to  study. 

Then  began  the  actual  work,  which  was  done  entirely  by  the 
children.  They  were  divided  into  two  groups  of  about  twenty-five, 
each  group  working  awhile  every  day.  Theground  had  to  becleared 
of  all  rubbish  and  cornstalks  left  from  last  year,  and  a  glorious 
bonfire  celebrated  its  completion.  The  children  accompanied  the 
director  to  engage  a  plowman,  who  gave  his  services  for  one  dol- 
lar; and  such  fun  as  it  was  to  follow  the  plow,  and  such  mysteries 
of  squirming  worms,  bugs,  and  stones  as  it  unearthed.  The  ground 
was  then  platted  into  beds,  the  children  using  strings  to  make  the 
paths  straight.  They  brought  many  seeds,  and  of  the  flowers  the 
nasturtiums  were  found  most  successful.  The  pansies  were  not  a 
success,  but  no  complaint  could  be  made  of  the  morning-glory 
vines  which  covered  an  unsightly  fence.  Raddishes,  lettuce,  cab- 
bage, and  onions  were  planted  in  other  beds,  and  the  children  were 
very  much  surprised  at  the  cutting  up  of  the  potatoes  in  planting. 
Sweet  corn  and  popcorn  were  sown,  and  as  no  cornfield  was  ever 
complete  without  pumpkin,  these  also  were  sown. 

In  due  time  the  tiny  green  plants  appeared,  and  the  results  in 
the  child-garden  were  no  less  apparent.  Never  once  had  the  chil- 
dren been  told  to  keep  off  the  surrounding  yard,  or  reminded  in 
their  care  of  the  garden.  They  marched  in  an  orderly  line  from  the 
school  to  the  garden,  but  then  were  allowed  to  work  informally 
and  the  question  of  discipline  solved  itself.  The  raddishes  and 
lettuce  matured  before  the  close  of  school  and  a  party  celebrated 
the  occasion.  The  next  unique  feature  was  a  sale.  Dainty  invi- 
tations made  by  the  children  were  sent  to  the  mothers,  and  no 
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regrets  were  received.  On  the  auspicious  day  there  were  a  great 
many  little  storekeepers  with  their  check-books,  standing  behind 
tables  filled  with  bright  vegetables,  and  sufficient  money  was  taken 
in  to  buy  a  beautiful  picture  for  the  kindergarten.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  garden  was  cared  for  by  the  director  and  neighboring  chil- 
dren, and  in  the  fall  they  reaped  a  glorious  harvest.  There  were  six 
ears  of  popcorn  which  decorated  the  Christmas  tree;  a  long  sun- 
flower stalk  for  a  flagstaff;  another  sale  of  vegetables,  a  Thanks- 
giving party  in  which  another  kindergarten  participated;  gourds 
for  decorations,  and  many  seeds  put  away  for  next  season.  It  was 
an  abundant  harvest  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  I  think  those  who 
planned  and  made  possible  this  harvest  must  have  also  received 
their  full  share. 

In  the  next  instance  the  Burr  school,  a  vacant  lot  348x158  feet 
was  loaned,  divided  into  beds,  and  each  room  in  the  primary  given 
a  bed.  Vegetables  and  grains  only  were  planted,  and  the  children 
worked  half  an  hour  each  day  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher. 
The  grammar  grades  were  given  seeds,  with  instructions,  for  home 
window  boxes  and  flower-beds,  and  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
best  results  in  the  fall. 

In  the  interests  of  this  subject  I  have  visited  many  schools 
which  have  done  successful  gardening,  and  in  each  case  I  found 
success  due  to  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  If  our 
system  of  education  can  in  any  way  be  said  to  be  superficial  is  it 
not  due  to  our  inability  to  show  the  child  the  connection  between 
cause  and  effect?  He  learns  about  things,  but  does  he  come  in 
contact  with  the  process  of  their  creation;  and  can  we  develop 
logical  thought  without  showing  him  this  process,  especially  with 
our  younger  children,  and  what  more  beautiful  or  natural  way  than 
thru  nature  herself?  I  believe  we  can  overcome  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  environment  and  methods  if  we  are  earnest  and  willing  to 
work,  and  I  know  that  the  harvests  will  not  be  alone  those  which 
the  earth  yields,  for  there  will  be  harvests  of  mind  and  spirit.  The 
principles  of  evolution  drawn  from  this  experience  applied  to 
other  subject-matter  will  put  new  life  into  the  school  routine,  and 
education  will  become  a  more  natural  process.  Is  it  not  worth 
our  earnest  effort? 

One  of  the  strong  papers  of  the  session  was  that  presented  to 
our  readers  in  this  issue  on  "Myth  and  History:  The  Use  and 
Limits  of  Each,"  by  Miss  May  H.  Prentice  of  Cleveland.  Again 
the  value  of  having  a  joint  session  was  evidenced  in  the  benefits  to 
be  gained  by  kindergartners  by  viewing  this  mutually  important 
subject  from  both  the  standpoint  of  primary  school  and  the  kin- 
dergarten. Miss  Stella  Wood  of  Minneapolis  discussed  the  sub- 
ject in  the  following  happy  way: 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  a  sewing  school,  not  long  ago,  each 
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class  repeated  verses  which,  during  the  weekly  work  hour,  had 
been  committed  to  memory  from  the  Bible.  One  group  of  serious- 
faced  little  girls  arose  and  in  the  most  impressive  manner  recited 
the  following  verses:  "Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood;  rooms 
shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt  pitch  it  within  and  without 
with  pitch.  And  this  is  the  fashion  which  thou  shalt  make  it  of: 
the  length  of  the  ark  shall  be  three  hundred  cubits,  the  breadth  of 
it  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty  cubits."  The  fact  that 
these  verses  came  from  the  best  of  books  led  to  the  belief  that 
even  if  bereft  of  context,  and  utterly  foreign  to  the  interest  and 
understanding  of  the  children,  nevertheless,  somehow,  in  some  un- 
explainable  manner,  they  would  be  instructive  and  uplifting. 

It  sometimes  appears  to  the  unprejudiced  onlooker  that  this 
same  feeling  which  led  to  the  choice  of  the  dimensions  of  the  ark 
for  a  "memory  gem"  often  directs  the  choice"  of  myths  for  use  in 
kindergartens  and  primary  schools.  The  awe-inspiring  fact  that 
this  myth  material  has  been  handed  down  thru  countless  gener- 
ations seems  to  so  impress  us  that  we  apparently  leave  behind  us 
our  common  sense  and  discriminating  taste  when  we  approach 
this  particular  kind  of  story  material.  We  open  a  volume  of  care- 
fully selected  myths  which  the  preface  declares  have  been  used 
by  the  compiler  with  great  success  upon  all  occasions,  and  we  are 
so  blinded  by  the  fact  that  these  are  myths  that  we  fail  to  use  the 
tests  which  we  apply  to  all  other  literature  in  our  search  for  sto- 
ries, and  are  betrayed  into  choosing  something  for  our  children 
which  we  never  would  have  chosen  had  it  not  been  found  among 
the  classics.  And  the  most  lamentable  fact  of  all  seems  to  be 
that  probably  in  that  self-same  volume  of  carefully  selected  myths 
might  be  found  just  the  needed  story,  fine,  dramatic,  and  yet  sim- 
ple enough  to  be  used  for  the  joy  and  edification  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  children  in  that  part  of  the  elementary  school  known 
as  the  kindergarten. 

It  would  seem  that  this  is  an  age  of  many  temptations  de- 
signed to  lure  the  kindergartner  from  the  path  of  simplicity.  The 
charms  of  basketry,  and  rug  weaving,  without  and  within,  the  de- 
sire to  be  considered  progressive,  have  played  havoc  with  many 
of  us,  and  the  battle  once  fought  and  apparently  won  in  favor  of 
simple  work  within  the  children's  scope,  and  of  their  own  doing, 
seems  about  to  be  fought  over  and  over  again  with  new  foes.  .We 
need  much  courage  to  maintain  simplicity  in  song,  story,  and 
handwork,  when  the  educational  world  is  so  fascinatingly  full  of 
good  things  which  we  long  to  give  our  kindergarten  children. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  strong  meat,  altho  we 
may  cut  it  into  very  small  pieces,  cannot  be  digested  and  assimi- 
lated by  organs  prepared  to  deal  with  milk.  A  story  whose  mean- 
ing and  symbolism  is  adult  cannot  be  successfully  imparted  to 
young  children,  even  by  means  of  words  of  one  syllable.  We 
need  the  courage  to  reject  much  that  is  beautiful  and  fine,  because 
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it  is  suitable  for  the  older  children  and  not  for  the  youngest  in 
the  school  family.  We  must  firmly  keep  to  that  which  is  simple 
and  within  the  child's  grasp.  It  is  possible  to  "cram"  even  in  the 
kindergarten.  The  average  child  is  so  eager  for  stories  that  he 
will  appear  interested  in  most  unprofitable  ones,  if  they  have  a 
vestige  of  action  and  things  happen  in  them.  One  should  look 
carefully  at  the  seemingly  interested  child  during  the  telling  of  a 
story.  Sometimes  he  is  like  the  ordinary  mortal  who  listens  in- 
tently to  a  Wagner  overture.  He  is  sure  it  must  mean  something, 
and  sometimes  it  almost  does.  The  expression  on  the  child's  face 
often  tells  the  observer  that  he  hopes  something  is  going  to  hap- 
pen soon  in  that  story,  and  he  holds  on  as  long  as  frail  human  flesh 
will  allow. 

And  yet  the  world  is  full  of  good  stories  for  little  children. 
Often  we  might  enrich  both  ourselves  and  the  children  by  repla- 
cing an  ordinary  tale  with  a  classic  embodying  the  same  truth  or 
imaginative  fancy  in  more  enduring  form;  a  story  which  we  may 
meet  again  on  canvas,  in  marble,  or  in  song.  But  great  wisdom 
is  needed  in  the  choosing.  In  the  use  of  historical  stories  for  very 
young  children  a  wiser  choice  seems  to  be  exercised,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  story  side  of  history  contains  a  more  intimate  appeal; 
there  are  so  many  simple,  yet  glowing  stories  of  "people  who  do 
things";  of  Columbus,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  of  Paul  Revere  and 
his  midnight  ride,  of  Washington,  and  the  lives  of  many  who,  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  truly  great,  have  so  much  in  common  with 
little  children. 

Even  here  we  may  use  many  stories  because  they  are  history, 
which,  if  judged  merely  as  stories,  would  be  rejected  as  too  in- 
volved or  remote.  But  bringing  to  the  choosing  of  myth  and  his- 
tory all  the  discrimination  we  possess,  often  rejecting  much,  there 
still  remain  stories  full  of  fire  and  life  and  glorious  action,  simple, 
primitive  enough  to  find  and  meet  the  kindergarten  child  just 
where  he  is.  To  see  children  listening  to  such  stories,  told  in  a 
manner  to  bring  the  picture  before  them,  is  to  witness  the  satis- 
faction of  those  who  feast  at  a  full  table  and  go  on  their  way  re- 
joicing. 

THE    SOCIAL    FEATURE 

of  the  entire  convention  was  the  great  reception  given  to  the 
N.  E.  A.  guests  at  the  armory,  one  of  the  university  buildings.  The 
beautiful  grounds  and  buildings  were  thronged  with  over  twenty- 
five  thousand  guests. 

SIGNIFICANT    EVENTS    AND    UTTERANCES. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  is  elected  president  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  May  this  prophesy  closer  welding,  if  not 
wedding,  of  the  great  public  school  system  and  the  endowed  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning?     Among  other  heads  of  universities 
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who  figured  in  the  daily  proceedings  were  Schurman  of  Cornell, 
Butler  of  Columbia,  Alderman  of  Tulane,  Northrop  of  Minnesota, 
and  Harper  of  Chicago. 

The  sister  departments  of  art  and  manual  training  held  a  sig- 
nificant joint  session,  which  was  addressed  by  Ernest  E.  Fenellosa, 
who  discussed  the  "Possibilities  of  Art  Education  in  Relation  to 
Manual  Training."  Mr.  Fenellosa  claimed  that  "manual  training 
should  result  in  the  foundation  of  good  taste,  which  will  mean 
gradual  elimination  of  the  ugliness  found  in  so  many  homes.  It 
will  force  our  manufacturers  to  turn  out  products  not  only  useful 
but  beautiful." 

Dr.  Theodore  B.  Noss  of  California  (Pa.)  Normal  School  said 
from  the  platform:  "The  best  things  in  education  today  are  the 
things  which  in  the  last  decade  were  looked  on  as  fads." 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  was  recognized  for  his  "dry  humor"  as  well 
as  for  his  profundity. 

The  National  Council  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the 
relation  of  taxation  to  general  public  education.  This  report  will 
interest  every  kindergartner  who  has  undertaken  the  propagation 
of  public  school  kindergartens. 

The  N.  E.  A.  yielded  its  platform  to  a  woman  suffragist,  and 
listened  to  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  on  "Woman's  Advancement 
.in  Education  and  Citizenship." 

J.  G.  Schurman,  president  of  Cornell,  uttered  these  prophetic 
words  concerning  the  Philippine  Republic: 

The  kind  of  people  we  are,  the  way  we  govern  ourselves,  the 
history  we  have  made,  and  the  political  philosophy  we  have  given 
to  the  world,  all  consecrate  us  Americans  as  the  advocates  and 
preachers  of  liberty,  democracy,  and  national  independence;  and 
I  believe  that  an  independent  Philippine  republic  will  be  the  final 
result,  as  it  would  be  the  most  glorious  consummation  of  our 
great  educational  work  in  the  Philippines." 

Pres.  Nicholas  Mui'ray  Butler  spoke  eloquently  on  behalf  of 
the  Bible  as  one  of  the  literature  text-books  in  all  schools. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Ireland,  Irish  Catholic  archbishop,  took  the  sub- 
ject, "Devotion  to  the  Truth  the  Chief  Virtue  of  the  Teacher," 
urging  "that  the  utmost  care  be  taken  to  instill  into  the  souls  of 
their  pupils  their  own  love  of  truth   and  their  own  devotion  to  it. 

Dr.  Michael  Ernest  Sadler  of  England  spoke  upon  "Educa- 
tional Movement  at  Home  and  Abroad."  He  thought  there 
should  be  more  intercourse  between  English  and  American  teach- 
ers; would  suggest  international  committee,  which  should  encour- 
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age  advanced  work  for  either  in  the  other  country's  universities, 
and,  later,  that  the  American  teacher  should  serve  a  term  in  Eng- 
lish schools,  and  vice  versa. 

The  musical  honors  of  the  convention  were  shared  equally  be- 
tween the  gifted  and  modern-trained  musicians  of  Minneapolis 
and  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  of  the  Reservation  schools. 

A  special  memorial  session  was  held  on  Wednesday,  July  9,  in 
honor  of  Charles  C.  Rounds  and  Francis  Wayland  Parker.  Pro- 
fessor Jackman  paid  tribute  to  Francis  Parker,  and  was  followed 
by  remarks  by  many  of  the  members  of  the  council.  Miss  Nich- 
olson of  Indianapolis  said:  "Hope  was  his  dominant  character 
istic."  She  liked  best  to  think  of  him  as  a  youth  on  the  battle- 
field, wounded,  and  the  decision  was  then  and  there  to  teach  love 
cf  peace  to  children,  that  there  might  be  no  more  occasion  for  war. 


THE  MOON  OF  THE  FALLING  LEAVES. 

BERTHA   JOHNSTON. 

ALL  their  summer  work  is  done — 
Down  they  flutter,  one  by  one — 
Brown  and  yellow,  red  or  golden, 
In  the  dress  that  autumn  weaves, 
For,  as  says  tradition  olden, 
'Tis  the  "moon  of  the  falling  leaves." 

Once  each  leaf  to  sky  and  air 
Turned  its  fac ■■*,  so  frank  and  fair; 
And  its  daily  grace  for  duty, 
Each  one  asking,  each  receives — 
Helps  each  tree  gain  strength  a  d  beauty 
Ere  the  "moon  of  the  falling  leaves." 

Thru  the  long  "midsummer  moon" 
Little  breezy  songs  they  croon; 
And  beneath  the  plowman's  steaming 
Team  a  grateful  rest  receives — 
While  he's  of  his  harvest  dreaming, 
In  the  "moon  of  the  falling  leaves." 

Comes  the  "moon  of  golden  corn," 
And  the  vine's  once  yellow  horn 
Now  a  splendid  pumpkin  hiding, 
Moon-red  gleams  among  the  sheaves; 
All  the  harvest's  patient  biding, 
The  "moon  of  the  falling  leaves." 

Children  oft  beneath  have  played, 
Cattle  glad  stood  in  their  shade; 
Bird  and  beast  and  insect  fleeting, 
Each  one,  o'er  the  parting  grieves. 
But  a  "good-bye"  hints  a  "meeting," 
Sighs  the  "moon  of  the  falling  leaves." 

All  their  summer  work  is  done — 
Down  they  flutter  one  by  one — 
Ah  the  spicy  rustl  ng  greeting 
Every  step!     Calm  autumn  weaves 
Miracles  of  beauty  fleeting 
In  the  "moon  of  the  falling  leaves." 


THE  LATEST  EVENTS   IN  KINDERGARTEN  HISTORY. 

Froebel  Memorial  at  Schweina,  Sunday,  June  22,  1902. — The  invitation 
sent  out  by  Miss  Heerwart,  as  president  of  the  German  Kindergartners' Union, 
for  this  memorial  service,  read  as  follows: 

Arrival  of  the  train  in  Liebenstein,  11  A.  M. 

Walk  or  drive  to  Schweina. 

Meeting  place,  Schweina,  gasthof  zum  "Hofgarten." 

Procession  to  the  cemetery,  1  p.  m. 

Song  and  address  at  the  grave. 

Placing  garlands  on  the  Froebel  monument,  and  also  on  the  memorial 
stone  to  Frau  Louise  Froebel. 

Simple  dinner  at  3  p.  m  at  the  "Hofgarten." 

Viewing  the  Marienthal  House  (with  permission  of  Herr  Heller),  also  the 
old  monument  in  the  wood. 

Return  to  Leibenstein  and  departure  after  social  evening. 

The  following  detailed  description  of  the  occasion  comes  from  the  ever- 
generous  pen  of  Fraiilein  Heerwart  herself: 

"Eisenach,  July,  1902. 

"Altho  the  21st  of  June  was  the  day  when  Froebel  died  fifty  years  ago,  and 
the  24th  when  he  was  buried,  neither  of  these  days  was  as  suitable  to  meet  at 
his  grave  as  the  Sunday  between.  On  this  day  the  pastor  announced  to  his  con- 
gregations in  Schweina  and  Leibenstein  that  the  afternoon  service  at  one 
o'clock  would  be  dedicated  to  one  who  belonged  to  them  fifty  years  ago,  and 
whose  memory  would  be  recalled  in  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  people  who 
would  think  of  Schweina  on  this  occasion.  In  that  quiet  retreat  of  Marienthal 
close  by,  Froebel  ended  his  eventful  life,  where  he  had  founded  his  last  work— - 
the  training  of  young  women  for  their  educational  vocation  as  mothers  or  as 
kindergarten  teachers.  Here  he  united  himself  with  Luise  Levin,  his  second 
wife;  here  he  received  many  visitors,  of  whom  Madamede  Marenholtz  was  his 
most  ardent  disciple;  here  also  he  received  the  sad  news  that  kindergartens 
were  forbidden  in  Prussia,  and  where  he  rose  beyond  all  earthly  troubles  to 
feel  his  unity  with  God  and  peace  with  the  world.  The  last  year  of  his  life  is 
fully  described  in  a  book  by  E'.  Heerwart,  who  found  the  details  in  the  manu- 
script of  the  Froebel  Museum.  In  these  short  pages  we  cannot  dwell  on  par- 
ticulars, but  give  a  short  account  that  the  anniversary  of  the  death  was  cele- 
brated by  the  whole  village,  with  their  pastor,  rector,  and  mayor  at  their  head, 
and  by  a  Froebel  community  that  had  come  from  far  and  near  in  answer  to 
an  invitation  from  E.  Heerwart.  Oursummer  vacation  not  having  commenced 
yet,  and  the  day  being  kept  in  kindergarten  centers  all  over  Germany,  it  was 
not  possible  for  every  kindergarten  teacher  to  be  present.  Some  came  before 
the  22d,  others  on  the  appointed  day.  A  grand-niece  of  Frau  Luise  Froebel, 
the  only  relative,  and  the  councilor  of  schools,  came  from  Meiningen,  and 
an  old  friend  of  Froebel,  Rector  Koch,  from  Salzungen. 

"A  long  line  of  school  children,  villagers,  church  and  school  authorities,  the 
magistrate,  members  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Association  and  of  its 
committee,  walked  in  procession,  accompanied  by  the  solemn  sound  of  the 
church  bells,  to  the  cemetery,  where  five  hundred  children  stood  with  flowers  in 
their  hands,  forming  two  lines  from  the  entrance  to  the  grave.  The  choir  sang 
a  hymn,  after  which  the  rector  gave  a  most  beautiful  address  on  the  profound 
ideas  of  Froebel;  he  then  alluded  to  the  stone,  which  on  this  day  was  placed 
on  the  grave  of  Frau  L.  Froebel,  who  rests  on  the  side  of  her  husband.  After 
another  hymn  by  the  choir,  in  which  sixty-five  boys  and  girls  took  part,  the 
wreaths  were  laid  down  by  the  representatives  of  kindergarten  colleges,  so- 
cieties, and  friends,  with  appropriate  words.  One  little  girl  laid  down  flowers 
while  she  repeated  what  Froebel  had  said  on  his  deathbed:  'I  love  flowers, 
children,  God.     I  love  everyone.'     Two  other  children  whom  Frau  Froebel 
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had  known  in  Hamburg  also  laid  flowers  on  the  grave,  also  the  youngest  class 
of  the  school.  The  ceremony  being  ended  many  old  villagers  came  forward 
to  say  that  they  had  known  Herr  Froebel  and  his  wife.  Slowly  the  multitude 
dispersed,  and  those  who  had  come  from  afar  gathered  at  the  village  inn  to 
partake  of  a  simple  meal,  where  very  appropriate  speeches  were  made  in 
honor.of  the  Duke  of  Meiningen,  and  the  authorities.  The  old  rector  of  Sal- 
zungen  expressed  his  hope  that  Froebel's  ideas  would  live  and  continue  to 
bless  the  generations.  Toward  evening  a  walk  to  Marienthal,  where  Froe- 
bel had  died,  and  where  the  rooms  were  shown,  then  to  his  favorite  place  in 
the  wood  where  the  old  monument  stands,  and  to  a  charming  house  on  the 
hill,  was  taken  by  those  who  remained  over  night.  This  most  successful  day 
will  live  long  in  the  memory  of  those  who  were  present;  neither  will  it  be  with- 
out tangible  results,  for  on  the  following  Monday,  June  23,  when  I  called 
once  more  in  Schweina,  the  pastor,  rector,  and  mayor  agreed  that  a  kinder- 
garten should  be  added  to  the  new  school  which  is  going  to  be  built." 

A  memorial  pamphlet  was  also  issued  for  the  above  occasion,  called  the 
"Last  Year  of  Froebel's  Life,"  which  contains  interesting  materials  taken  from 
the  archives  of  the  Froebel  Museum,  concerning  his  seventieth  birthday  cele- 
bration; second  marriage;  ban  on  the  kindergarten  in  Prussia;  pedagogical 
meetings  in  Liebenstein;  death  and  burial  of  Froebel.  The  value  of  this 
material  is  chiefly  local,  and  still  has  a  meaning  to  educational  history  in  so 
far  as  all  authentic  biographical  matter  concerning  Froebel  must  have.  Price 
1  mark. 

New  York  City. — Excursion  badges  for  the  children  were  found  advan- 
tageous by  a  New  York.kindergartner,  as  follows: 

Only  the  older  children  were  taken  to  Central  Park  and  Midland  Beach. 
The  usual  number  was  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven.  We  have  never  lost  a 
child  on  an  excursion,  but  despite  the  utmost  precautions  the  possibility  is 
always  present  that  some  daring  child  may  elude  the  Argus-eyed  teacher  and 
lose  himself.  The  director,  therefore,  invented  some  inexpensive  badges  of 
blue  and  pink  paper-muslin.  She  had  a  rubber  stamp  made  with  the  address 
of  the  kindergarten,  and  impressed  this  upon  each  1x4  strip,  and  attached  one 
to  each  child  with  a  safety  pin.  Being  so  cheap  they  could  be  renewed  when- 
ever they  became  soiled  (a  yard  of  each  color  outlasted  the  season).  Now, 
if  lost,  whoever  found  a  little  one  and  could  not  understand  the  faltering  or 
foreign  tongue,  could  instantly  read  the  child's  kindergarten  address.  For 
the  wee  children  the  kindergartner  planned  several  baby  excursions.  One 
trip  took  the  eight  children  ten  minutes  on  the  street  car,  and  ten  minutes 
across  Grand  street  ferry.  Here  the  teacher  hurried  out  to  get  the  return  tick- 
ets, and  finding  a  boy  with  waterlilies  for  sale  was  able  to  get,  for  a  trifle,  one 
for  each  of  her  own  human  lilies.  It  was  such  a  little  trip,  but  those  three- 
year-olds  went  home  as  eager  as  if  they  had  been  away  for  hours,  and  distant 
many  miles.  There  was  a  good  deal  to  see.  Thebuilding  of  the  splendid  new 
bridge,  the  horses  and  carts  going  on  the  boat,  the  large  ferry-boat  itself,  and 
all  the  traffic  on  the  river — ferry-boats,  sail-boats,  barges — a  scene  of  wonder- 
ful interest  and  beauty.  Another  time  we  took  the  elevated  train  to  the  Bat- 
tery, a  ten-minute  ride.  It  was  delightful  to  hear  the  half-audible  chuckles  of 
those  babies:  "Oh  we're  on  the  elevated."  Thence  we  took  the  somewhat 
longer  ferry  to  Jersey  City  and  back.  There  was  a  long  wait  in  the  Jersey 
City  slip  before  we  returned,  but  there  was  much  to  see  and  talk  about  in  the 
river-life  surrounding  us.  In  taking  the  older  children  to  the  park,  the  sim- 
plest way  was  to  take  the  elevated  up-town  and  a  cross-town  closed  car  across. 
On  the  return  trip  we  took  a  Madison  avenue  car  down  the  Bowery,  got  out  at 
that  comparatively  quiet  spot,  where  the  car  turns  around  into  Broome  street, 
and  then  took  the  children  across  the  awful  Bowery  with  its  incessant  lines  of 
cars  and  drays  and  carts,  in  squads  of  twos  and  threes,  and  then  piloted  them 
safely  to  the  kindergarten.  There  is  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction  and  joy  in 
getting  them  all  safely  back  to  headquarters. 
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A  Noteworthy  Step — Believing  that  their  courses  of  study  would  gain 
by  united  effort,  the  Chicago  Froebel  Association,  the  Chicago  Free  Kinder- 
garten Association,  and  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute,  have  arranged  to 
give  their  courses  in  psychology  and  literature  together.  They  have  there- 
fore secured  instructors  from  the  regular  staff  of  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
conduct  these  classes,  which  will  meet  in  University  College  rooms,  Fine  Arts 
Building.  The  work  wili  be  conducted  upon  the  methods  and  standards  of 
courses  at  the  University  Quadrangles.  The  sections  will  be  limited  in  num- 
ber so  that  careful  individual  instruction  can  be  given.  Students  who  desire 
to  have  these  courses  counted  toward  university  degrees  can  do  so  by  paying 
the  university  matriculation  fee  of  $5.  (This  is  paid  but  once,  and  entitles  stu- 
dents to  continue  work  in  the  university  at  any  time.  It  also  gives  students 
all  general  advantages  of  university  membership — lectures,  libraries,  public 
exercises,  etc.)     The  following  courses  have  been  arranged: 

Professor  MacClintoch  and  Mrs.  MacClintoch  on  Masterpieces  of  Liter- 
ature. Analysis  and  interpretation  of  a  body  of  masterpieces  of  literature 
selected  so  as  to  give  personal  literary  culture,  and  to  emphasize  those  ele- 
ments suitable  in  the  training  of  children.  This  course  counts  as  a  minor  on 
the  university  records. 

Literature  for  Little  Children.  The  literary  tastes  of  little  children;  the 
elements  and  species  of  literature  adapted  for  their  training;  an  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  many  ballads,  lyrics,  and  stories.  This  course  counts  as  a 
minor  on  the  university  records. 

Associate  Professor  Angell  on  Educational  Psychology.  This  course  will 
involve  a  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  psychology,  with  especial 
reference  to  their  educational  bearings.  The  chief  purpose  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  work  will  be  the  attainment  of  such  familiarity  with 
the  fundamental  facts  of  mind,  as  will  promote  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
observation  of  children's  mental  processes,  and  the  formulation  from  such 
observation  of  sound  principles  of  pedagogical  procedure.  James'  Psychol- 
ogy—  briefer  course — will  be  used  as  a  text,  with  assigned  readings  from  other 
works.  This  course  is  divided  into  two  minors,  one  for  juniors  and  one  for 
seniors. 

Portland,  Ore.,  has  battled  valiantly  for  public  kindergartens,  fought 
a  good  fight,  but  lost  the  victory.  An  appropriation  which  had  been  granted 
for  public  kindergartens  a  year  ago  being  questioned,  the  entire  matter  was 
brought  to  a  vote  at  the  regular  city  school  election.  The  methods  used  by 
the  women  volunteers  who  conducted  the  campaign  will  be  valuable  to  all 
communities  which  are  facing  a  kindergarten  crisis.  A  systematic  plan  was 
made  to  reach  every  club  and  association  in  the  city  with  appeals  for  assist- 
ance. All  of  these  responded  by  passing  resolutions  of  approval.  Appeals 
were  sent  to  86  ladies'  aid  societies  asking  their  assistance,  and  letters  were 
sent  to  105  pastors  asking  them  to  speak  of  it  from  the  pulpit.  The  Woman's 
Club  took  it  up  as  their  direct  work,  a  house-to-house  canvass  was  made  and 
literature  distributed.  Five  different  pamphlets,  besides  circulars,  were  com- 
piled which  aimed  to  cover  every  phase  of  the  question.  Seventy-five  thou- 
sandof  these  pamphlets  were  printed  and  sent  out,  besides  25,000  letters  to  tax- 
payers, printed  reasons,  posters,  and  election  cards.  Articles  were  published 
in  two  of  the  papers.  The  Oregonian,  one  of  the  large  Portland  dailies,  "hove 
against"  the  movement  with  full  western  and  primitive  force,  and  was  no 
doubt  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  out  the  majority  defeat.  While  the 
superintendent  of  Portland  schools  favors  the  kindergarten,  many  of  the  teach- 
ers and  several  of  the  school  directors  worked  openly  against  it.  The  Orego- 
nian not  being  a  schoolma'am  might  be  forgiven  for  being  so  un-Americanly 
behind  the  times,  but  who  shall  forgive  public  school-teachers  for  being  igno- 
rant of  what  the  leaders  of  their  profession  consider  the  very  heart  of  educa- 
tion, viz.,  the  kindergarten.  The  Kindergarten  Association  of  Portland  has 
disbanded  for  the  present,  and  closed  six  kindergartens,  but  their  house-to- 
house  canvass  has  sown  seeds  which  neither  the  power  of  politics  nor  yet  the 
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power  of  undevelopment  can  pluck  up.  The  very  practical  pamphlets  issued 
by  these  women  during  their  hand-to-hand  campaign  area  powerful  contri- 
bution to  kindergarten  propagative  literature.  Among  other  leaflets  the  as- 
sociation reprinted  the  kindergarten  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  1899-1900. 

American  Mission,  Sholaeur,  India. — Miss  Mary  B.  Harding  writes  of 
her  work  in  India:  "I  wish  you  could  look  into  my  kindergarten  some  day 
and  see  my  seventy-five  little  black  babies.  They  are  almost  all  famine  or- 
phans, many  of  them  having  come  to  us  in  a  most  pitiful  condition,  but  you 
would  never  suspect  it  could  you  see  them  now,  for  they  look  plump  and  well, 
and  their  little  faces  have  lost  that  sad,  wan  look.  The  kindergarten  has 
opened  up  a  new  world  to  them,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  their  development 
from  month  to  month.  Just  now  we  are  taking  up  the  subject  of  seeds  in  the 
kindergarten,  for  this  is  our  rainy  season,  and  everything  out-of-doors  is  put- 
ting on  new  life.  The  children  have  a  flower  garden  as  well  as  a  vegetable 
garden,  and  I  doubt  if  there  ever  were  any  seeds  more  carefully  watched  and 
tended  than  these.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  effect  on  the  natives,  as  they 
hear  the  children  talking  about  the  seeds,  leaves,  and  flowers.  It  all  seems 
very  strange  to  them  to  find  them  so  interested  in  the  things  about  them,  and 
they  often  follow  us  on  our  walks,  making  such  remarks  as  these:  'How  much 
the  children  know;  how  do  you  suppose  they  teach  them?  How  happy  they 
are!"  etc.,  etc.  I  long  to  have  kindergartens  started  all  over  this  land,  and  I 
mean  to  do  my  utmost  to  get  people  around  here  interested  so  that  they  will 
see  the  need  and  push  the  work  forward.  The  government  is  doing  all  it  can 
to  have  the  kindergarten  methods  introduced  into  the  primary  schools,  but 
what  we  need  is  trained  teachers  who  will  know  how  to  teach  the  little  ones. 
Oh  if  we  could  only  have  a  shipload  of  kindergartners  come  over  from  Amer- 
ica what  a  grand  thing  it  would  be!  As  yet,  this  is  the  only  kindergarten 
taught  in  the  vernacular  (Marathi)  in  this  part  of  India,  and  I  feel  as  if  the 
little  I  am  trying  to  do  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  There  are  only  four  girls 
in  the  training  class  now,  but  in  October  I  hope  to  take  in  six  or  eight  new 
girls.  .  .  .  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  'Finger  Plays,'  as  well  as 
some  of  the  songs  by  Gertrude  Walker  and  Harriet  Jenks,  are  being  trans- 
lated into  Marathi." 

Gertrude  House. — The  new  home  for  this  interesting  social  experiment 
has  at  last  been  secured,  and  may  be  found  by  any  interested  educator  or  kin- 
dergartner  at  40  Scott  Street,  Chicago,  one-half  square  from  the  beautiful 
Lake  Shore  drive  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  As  is  well  known,  Gertrude 
House  was  organized  in  1894  by  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute  as  a  home 
fof  its  students,  and  takes  its  name  from  Pestalozzi's  ideal  woman,  who  should 
be  mother  as  well  as  teacher.  The  purpose  of  the  house  is  to  make  home- 
life  a  present  element  in  the  woman-student's  life,  as  well  as  give  opportunity 
to  kindergartners  to  study  how  the  true  home  environment  may  be  created 
and  maintained.  The  new  building  accommodates  a  family  of  fifty  students, 
has  large  rooms,  wide  halls,  easy  staircases,  and  a  large  assembly  hall.  A 
generous  gift  has  made  it  possible  to  secure  and  remodel  the  building,  which 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Kirkland  School,  which  has  always  stood  for  edu- 
cational ideals  in  Chicago.  In  this  comfortable  home  the  regular  classes  of 
the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute  will  open  September  1 1,  offering  the  fol- 
lowing courses  of  work  under  a  competent  corps  of  training  teachers: 

A  regular  two  year's  course  of  kindergarten  training,  comprising  the  usual 
studies  of  the  standard  training  school. 

A  postgraduate  third  year's  course,  for  advanced  kindergartners  and  those 
expecting  to  supervise  or  organize  public  work. 

The  Home  Life  Course  for  non-professional  students,  which  offers  study 
in  household  management,  general  care  and  development  of  young  children, 
gardening,  household  decorating,  etc. 

The  editor  has  her  den  in  the  upper  story  of  Gertrude  House  under  the 
flagstaff,  and  overlooking  the  great  Lake  Michigan,  where  she  will  be  at  home 
after  September  10. 
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Wisconsin. — The  kindergarten  movement  has  made  admirable  progress 
in  Wisconsin  the  past  year.  Kindergartens  have  been  established  in  three 
additional  state  normal  schools,  those  at  Whitewater,  Stevens  Point,  and  West 
Superior.  The  kindergartner  selected  for  the  position  at  Whitewater  is  Miss 
Georgia  Johnson,  a  graduate  of  the  Milwaukee  Normal  School,  who  has  had 
successful  experience  in  Milwaukee  and  Appleton,  Wis.  For  the  position  in 
the  Stevens  Point  Normal,  Miss  Edith  Snyder,  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  Kin- 
dergarten College,  has  been  selected.  Miss  Snyder  has  recently  had  charge 
of  the  kindergartens  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Miss  Caroline  W.  Barbour,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  and  recently  in  charge  of 
the  work  at  Helena,  Mont.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  in  the  Superior 
Normal  School.  As  these  kindergartens  will  be  used  mainly  for  observation 
by  the  normal  students  a  great  stimulus  will  be  given  to  the  kindergarten 
movement  by  their  establishment.  Kindergartens  have  also  been  established 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  Janesville,  where  four  kindergartens 
will  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  The  cities  of  New  Lon- 
don, Shawano,  and  Glidden  have  also  established  kindergartens.  Miss  Nina 
C.  Vandewalker  continues  her  strong  work  as  director  of  the  Kindergarten 
Training  Department  of  the  Milwaukee  Normal  School. 

Pres.  W.  R.  Harper  on  the  Chicago  kindergarten  situation  as  follows  in 
his  address  at  the  N.  E.  A.:  The  friends  in  the  stronghold  of  kindergarten 
work,  Chicago,  have  been  greatly  exercised  lest  a  backward  step  should  be 
taken  in  this  important  field.  At  times  it  has  seemed  that  the  whole  depart- 
ment of  kindergarten  work  might  have  to  be  abandoned  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
for  lack  of  funds.  It  is  probable  that  nothing  could  have  done  more  to  arouse 
the  public  interest  in  the  subject  than  the  danger  which  was  thought  to  exist. 
It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  at  no  previous  time  has  the  position  of  the 
kindergarten  work  been  more  strongly  established;  and,  to  my  mind,  this  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  educational  history  of  the  year. 
Whatever  may  be  the  actual  procedure  during  the  coming  school  year  in  Chi- 
cago, the  place  of  the  kindergarten  has  been  vindicated  in  the  minds  of  the 
great  majority  of  its  citizens,  and  the  future  budget  must  contain  liberal  pro- 
vision for  this  division  of  educational  work. 

The  Louisville  Free  Kindergarten  Training  School  commencement  intro- 
duced an  interesting  feature,  by  having  prominent  citizens,  both  men  and 
women,  speak  on  the  general  benefits  rendered  by  the  system.  This  was  a 
step  preliminary  to  the  petitioning  for  public  school  kindergartens.  The  as- 
sociation now  supports  six  free  kindergartens.  The  Louisville  Times  credited 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Schroeder  Whiteside  as  having  made  the  most  effective  address 
of  the  occasion. 

The  municipal  playgrounds  of  Chicago  were  five  in  number  for  the  sum- 
mer of  1902,  and  in  addition  to  special  directors  of  athletics  and  other  teach- 
ers, each  was  provided  with  a  trained  kindergartner  to  care  for  the  youngest 
children.  This  group  of  kindergartners  was  supervised  by  Miss  Grace  Fair- 
bank,  of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute,  and  a  report  of  their  united  plan 
of  work  will  appear  in  the  October  number  of  this  magazine. 

N.  E.  A.  Exhibit  of  School  Work.— The  East  Side  High  School  of  Minne- 
apolis, as  well  as  the  side  rooms  of  the  great  exposition  building,  held  the  ex- 
hibits which  interested  thousands  during  the  N.  E.  A.  Basket-work  was  every- 
where in  evidence,  and  the  Indians  who  attended  must  have  been  interested 
in  the  imitative  art  of  their  white  brethren.  The  water-color  woik  of  the  pri- 
mary grade  children  was  most  attractive. 

The  contribution  of  money  made  by  American  kindergartners  to  the  Froe- 
bel  Memorial  House  in  Blankenburg  has  reached  the  sum  of  1670  marks 
($980),  and  been  sent  to  Germany.  The  I.  K.  U.  contribution  was  generous 
and  more  is  to  follow.  We  believe  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  I.  K.  U. 
has  drawn  upon  its  funds  for  other  than  its  own  administration  expenses. 
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Nature  Study  and  Life,  by  Clifton  F.  Hodge,  is  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  nature  study.     Ginn  &  Co.     Price  $1.65. 

We  have  many  bird  books,  tree  books,  and  books  on  insects,  each  of  which 
holds  its  own  place,  and  we  could  not  do  without  them ;  but  for  the  teacher  and 
parent  something  has  been  needed  that  would  correlate  them  and  present  some 
phase  other  than  the  scientific.  That  something  has  been  the  relationships 
not  only  between  the  different  phases  of  nature  study,  but  between  these  and 
the  human  interest.  Professor  Hodge  strikes  the  keynote  of  all  nature  study 
in  his  brief  formula  of  his  meaning  of  it  as  "Learning  those  things  in  nature 
that  are  best  worth  knowing  to  the  end  of  doing  those  things  that  make  life 
most  worth  living."  His  summary  of  the  values  of  nature  study  under  the 
head  of  economic,  aesthetic,  educational,  ethical,  and  religious,  give  the  teacher 
new  points  of  view  and  fresh  impetus  to  work  out  some  of  them  in  addition  to 
the  one,  the  economic,  with  which  the  book  deals,  necessarily  limiting  its  scope 
to  this  neglected  phase  of  the  subject,  tho  the  others  are  present  in  his 
thought,  for  he  says:  "The  child  that  puts  forth  creative  effort  to  make  the 
world  better,  the  child  that  plants  a  seed  or  cares  for  the  life  of  an  animal, 
is  working  hand  in  hand  with  nature  and  the  Creator."  Too  much  nature 
study  in  our  schools  is  searching  for  the  unusual  and  quite  neglecting  the  in- 
terest, the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  nearby  and  the  commonplace.  Mean- 
while, the  ignorance  that  exists  as  to  the  care  and  nurture  of  both  plant  and 
animal  life  is  pitiful.  Often  after  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  teacher  and  chil- 
dren the  plant  or  creature  is  allowed  to  perish  for  want  of  intelligent  care  as 
to  its  needs.  On  this  side  of  caring  for  the  things  we  take  from  their  natural 
environment  Professor  Hodge  takes  a  strong  stand.  The  plan  of  work  as  out- 
lined for  the  teacher's  guidance  is  good  pedagogy,  and  has  been  practically 
worked  out  and  will  be  followed  by  many  teachers,  who  will  adapt  it  to 
their  local  conditions.  The  book  comes  in  good  time  to  stimulate  a  healthy 
out-of-door  interest  and  a  desire  to  see  things  as  they  are  and  incite  the  mind 
to  original  research.  This  work  of  Dr.  Hodge  has  twice  formed  the  basis  for 
nature-study  course  in  the  Clark  University  Summer  School.  The  dedication 
of  the  book  is  worthy  of  its  contents:  "To  Nelson  Wellington  Hodge,  my 
father,  who  gave  me  my  first  animals  and  pets,  my  first  garden  plot  and  little 
farm;  who  left  the  big  oak  uncut  for  its  beauty  and  the  wild  prairie  unplowed 
for  its  wild  flowers;  who  set  the  elm  tree  by  the  porch  and  the  red  moss  rose 
in  the  old  home  garden." 

Music  Education,  by  Calvin  B.  Cady,  is  a  unique  volume  on  the  peda- 
gogy of  music,  as  demonstrated  by  the  author.  No  department  of  education 
has  remained  so  long  in  a  benighted  state  as  that  of  music.  "Music  Educa- 
tion" is  a  wholesome  rebuke  to  faddish  or  superficial  methods  in  music  teach- 
ing. It  contains  a  series  of  lessons  showing  how  melody,  rhythm,  and  har- 
mony may  be  expressed  in  poetic  phrases  simple  enough  to  interest  children. 
The  author,  as  is  well  known,  asserts  that  children  should  have  music  con- 
cepts from  the  beginning,  and  that  these  should  be  the  result  of  original  effort. 
Song-singing,  both  in  the  mind  and  with  the  fingers,  is  made  the  motive  for 
mastering  practical  technique.  Musical  initiative,  rather  than  music  imitation, 
is  the  keynote  to  Mr.  Cady's  earnest  efforts  in  music  education.  The  thoro 
thought  unfolding  methods  presented  by  Mr.  Cady  will  preserve  the  gifted 
child  from  the  fatal  musical  cleverness,  and  save  the  slow  child  from  that  total 
extinction  which  present  methods  make  inevitable.  Not  every  child  will  be- 
come a  musical  genius  by  this  method,  nor  is  the  original  music  production 
always  worth  preserving,  still  the  educational  development  which  comes  thru 
this  careful,  sincere  effort,  is  always  definite.  The  author  frankly  says  that  this 
work  is  a  development  of  feeling  and  thinking  thru  appropriate  art  forms,  and 
not  merely  a  method  of  music  teaching.     The  book  represents  the  best  in 
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modern  teaching  methods  in  toto,  those  of  Froebel  and  the  common  sense  of 
the  new  education.     Price  $1.50.     Clayton  F.  Summy,  publisher.  —  M.  R.  H. 

Miss  Mari  Ruef  Hofer  has  been  called  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  of 
Columbia  University,  where  she  takes  up  the  musical  work  in  September. 
She  will,  however,  continue  her  lecture  work  before  kindergarten  training 
schools  and  public  teachers,  as  heretofore.  Vol.  II  of  her  "Music  for  the 
Child's  World"  is  at  last  released  from  the  press  and  has  already  been  favor- 
ably received  by  the  most  musical,  therefore  the  most  critical,  of  kindergart- 
ners.  This  volume  is  a  collection  of  marches,  rhythms,  and  folk-dances  gath- 
ered from  many  sources,  and  always  selected  because  of  true  musical  quality. 
The  collection  will  be  found  valuable  for  primary  and  grade  rooms,  as  well  as 
for  the  kindergarten.  The  rhythms,  marches,  and  games  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  movements  of  the  children,  beginning  in  the  simple  walking,  run- 
ning, hopping,  leaping,  skipping,  and  sliding,  and  leading  over  to  complex, 
rhythmic  movements,  games,  and  dances.  Miss  Hofer  has  thereby  outlined  in 
undercurrent  a  course  of  physical  training  embodied  in  play  and  recreation, 
which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  educator.  The  charming  musical  motives 
relieve  the  usual  monotony  of  ordinary  dance  forms,  and  the  music  itself  is 
as  "easy"  as  is  compatible  with  the  standard  of  what  is  good  and  true  art.  The 
volume  was  originally  advertised  at  the  same  price  as  Vol.  I,  but  owing  to  the 
added  material,  which  was  "too  good  to  be  left  out,"  the  volume  is  offered  at 
$1.50.     It  is  bound  in  green  cloth,  uniform  with  Vol.  I. 

The  author  of  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden"  gives,  in  the  Septem- 
ber Century ',  this  list  of  books  received  by  her  in  the  administration  of  a  re- 
proach of  one  sort  or  another.  "Among  them  there  is  a  manual  of  English 
grammar  and  composition,  sent  me  by  an  anonymous  castigator,  with  this 
inscription  on  its  fly-leaf:  'To  her  who  splits  infinitives';  a  novel  by  Miss 
Corelli,  given  me  only  last  Christmas  by  a  cousin,  who  said  she  hoped  its  teach- 
ing would  be  helpful;  an  elaborate  treatise  on  gardening,  sent  by  some  one  I 
do  hot  know,  as  an  example  of  how  treatises  on  gardening  should  be  written; 
three  works  of  a  semi-medical  nature  dealing  with  the  proper  way  of  rearing 
the  young,  and  with  the  things  they  should  not  c  t;  a  book  about  making  hus- 
bands happy;  a  complete  set  of  novels  of  Miss  Edna  Lyall;  a  German  book  of 
truths  about  the  manners  of  the  English  in  South  Africa,  sent  by  one  who  tells 
me  it  is  well  to  look  facts  in  the  face;  a  German  book  of  meditations  for  the 
Sundays  in  the  year,  with  all  the  passages  bearing  on  one's  own  beams  and 
other  people's  motes  marked  in  red;  and  a  truly  magnificent  Browning." 

School  Gardens  in  Cities  is  the  title  of  a  concise  pamphlet  by  Helen 
C.  Putnam,  which  includes  one  of  the  first  complete  records  of  school  gardens 
in  the  United  States.  The  bibliography  at  the  close  of  the  pamphlet  names 
sixteen  reference  articles.  The  able  and  well  illustrated  article  on  the  same 
subject  which  appeared  in  the  Otttlook  ior  August  2,  by  D.  J.  Crosby,  has  an 
even  more  extensive  and  valuable  bibliography,  numbering  fifty  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  reports. 

The  Simple  Life,  by  Charles  Wagner,  is  one  of  those  refreshing,  quick- 
ening books  which  kindergartners  are  so  apt  to  find  and  circulate.  This  little 
volume  is  worthy  of  their  altruistic  instinct. 

Denton  J.  Snyder's  "Life  of  Froebel"  will  be  reviewed  in  the  October 
number. 

Story  Writers— I  will  pay  well  for  short  stories  for  children  of  school 
age.  Must  be  wholesome,  interesting,  and  in  correct  English.  Address 
MSS.  to  Editor  "Hawaii's  Young  People,"  Lahaina,  Hawaii. 

Wanted  —  Single  numbers  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  of  the  following 
dates:  July  1888,  Dec.  '89,  Jan.  'go,  Feb.  '90,  Dec.  '90.  Forward  to  Kinder- 
garten Magazine,  Chicago. 
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Rousseau's  Emile  (Wbrthington). 

"Perhaps  the  most  influential  book  on  educa- 
tion."   R.  H.  Quick.    157  pages.    $  .90 

Peabody's  Lectures  to  Kindergartners. 

"The  best  book  outside  of  the  Bible  that  I 
ever  read."  A  Leading  Teacher.  233  pages. 
Illustrated.     SI. 00 

Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and  Gertrude. 

"Except  'Emile'  no  more  impoitant  educa- 
tional book  has  appeared  for  a  century."  The 
Nation.    193  pages.     Illustrated.    $.90 

Rosmini's  Method  in  Education  (Grey). 

"The  most  important  pedagogical  work  ever 
written."    Thos.  Davidson.    389  pages.   $1.50 

Herford's  Student's  Froebel. 

Gives  a  brief  yet  full  account  of  Froebel's 
theory  of  education.    128  pages.    $  .75 


Marwedel's  Conscious  Motherhood. 

The  unfolding  of  child  life  in  the  cradle,  nur- 
sery and  kindergarten.    560  pages.    S2.00. 

Tracy's  Psychology  of  Childhood. 

Revised  edition.  Covers  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner the  whole  field  of  child  psychology.  183 
pages.    $  .90. 

Child  Observations  (Russell). 

Imitation  and  allied  activities.  The  first 
series  of  observations  from  ihe  Worcester 
Nurmal  School  collection.     302  pages.    S1.50. 

Comenius's  School  of  Infancy  (Munroe). 

Contains  the  best  thought  of  Comenius. 
112  pages.    $100 

Malleson's  Early  Training  of  Children. 

"The  best  book  f^r  mothers  I  ever  read/' 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabody.     127  pages.     $    75. 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  HEATH'S  PEDAGOGICAL  SERIES. 


Kant  on  Education  (Churton). 

Translation  of  Ueber  Padagogik.    150  pages. 
$  .75 

Scott's  Nature  Study  and  the  Child. 

Parti.  Methods.  Part  II.    Lessons 

and  Course?.   Illustrated    652  pages.    SI. 50. 
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Laing's  Manual  of  Reading. 

A  study  of    psychology  and    method 
pages.   $  .75. 

Scott's  Organic  Education. 

Correlates  history,  literature,  geography  and 
nature.    352  pages.    SI. 25. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO. 
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ESKIMO  STORIES. 

By  Mary  E.  E.Smith,  of  The  Lewis  C hamu- 
li n  School,  Chicago.  With  18  full-page  and  75 
text  illustrations  in  half-tone,  by  Howard  V. 
Brown.     Cloth,  189  pages;  35  cents. 

For  the  first  and  second  grades.  A  delight- 
ful volume  of  Eskimo  Stones,  simply  told,  and 
in  a  graphic  style.  The  reading  lessons  en- 
deavor to  illuminate  certain  phases  of  social 
development,  o  that  they  -wid  serve  as  object 
lessons. 


JUST 


ISSUED 


STORIES  OF  MOTHER  GOOSE 
VILLAGE. 

By  Madge  A.  Bingham,  Principal  of  the  At- 
lanta Free  Kindergarten,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
With  135  illustrations  incolors  by  EllaS.  Brison. 
Cloth,  190  pages;  35  cents. 

For  the  first  and  second  grades.  T/ie  re- 
vival of  interest  in  the  teaching  of  jolk-lore 
should  make  these  Mother  Goose  Stories  ■wel- 
come. The  book  fills  a  long  unoccupied  place 
among-  First  Headers. 
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A  Complete  Library  File  of  bound 
volumes  of  the  Kindergarten  Maga- 
zine is  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare.  It  con- 
tains the  only  historic  record  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten movement  during  the  period 
of  years  from  1888  to  1902. 

Your  Town  or  School  Library  should 
secure  these  volumes,  and  will  do  so  if 
teachers  indicate  the  need  of  same. 

Send  for  a  list  of  the  complete  volumes, 
bound  and  unbound,  which  are  now  in 
the  market.  Single  back  numbers  may 
be  secured  to  fill  out  broken  volumes  at 
20  cents  each. 

Volumes  8,9  and  10  contain  the  Mother- 
Play  Study  series  by  Miss  Blow — not 
published  elsewhere.     Address 

KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE  CO. 

Fine  Arts  Building,  CHICAGO. 


yf&  i*  October,  and 
again  the  deed  i$ 
done!  tbe  ripened 
seed-vessels  bold  tbe 
bope  of  tbe  world. 
Hew  root,  new  stem, 
new  leaf,  new  bud, 
and  all  tbe  probabil- 
ities that  sleep  in  tbent,  are  tbere  wrapped  up 
togetber.  In  tbese  tbe  next  spring*  $  resurrec- 
tion, next  summers  glory,  next  autumn's  gold  and 
red,  lie  already  in  embryo,  and  everytbing  is  safe. 
Tear  not,  0  lands!   Be  not  afraid,  0  fields! 

band,  and  look  at  it,  and  tbink  bow  it  sums  up 
tbe  year,— and  lo!  we  are  at  worsbip— listen- 
ing bowed  before  a  seed. 

— m.  fr  Gannett 
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PROF.  EARL    BARNES'    CHAUTAUQUA  LECTURES    ON 
THE  MORAL   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHILD. 

PROF.  EARL  BARNES  gave  a  three  weeks'  course  of 
class  lectures  on  "Child  Psychology"  at  the  Chautauqua 
(N.  Y.)  Summer  School  of  Pedagogy.  These  lectures 
were  based  largely  on  the  special  studies  and  research 
work  done  by  Mr.  Barnes  during  several  years  spent  on  the  con- 
tinent and  in  London.  Mr.  and'  Mrs.  Barnes  plus  their  nine- 
months-old  daughter  Man/,  added  continually  to  the  social  profit 
of  the  pedagogical  department  during  their  Chautauqua  stay. 

We  reprint  the  following  report  of  two  of  Mr.  Barnes'  public 
lectures,  which  were  printed  in  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  Herald. 
The  subject  of  a  general  course  of  public  lectures  to  large  audi- 
ences in  the  Amphitheater  was  "The  Moral  Development  of  the 
Child."  It  goes  without  saying  that  there  was  much  muttering  in 
between  the  lectures  by  startled  parents,  and  also  by  self-centered 
school-teachers.  Mr.  Barnes  has  the  faculty  of  stirring  people  up 
who  say  that  they  would  agree  with  him  fully  if  he  only  would 
choose  a  more  common  use  of  his  vocabulary.  The  lectures  were 
made  interesting  by  the  use  of  the  original  statistical  charts  of 
child-study,  for  which  Mr.  Barnes  is  famous. 

The  following  report  was  made  of  the  lecture  on — 

THE  GROWTH  OF  PERSONALITY — SELFISHNESS  VS.  ALTRUISM. 

This  course  attempts  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  unselfishness, 
respect  for  property,  reverence  for  law,  grows  up  in  the  race  and 
in  the  individuals  composing  the  race,  and  in  the  individual  child. 
It  does  not  deal  with  religious  questions.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
trace  the  philosophy  of  ethics,  but  the  work  is  a  study  of  moral 
ideas  and  moral  ideals. 

This  lecture  deals  with  the  growth  ot  selfishness  into  that  larger 
selfishness.  In  each  of  the  lectures  I  shall  first  trace  the  growth 
of  the  particular  factor  in  the  race  and  then  the  corresponding 
growth  of  the  child.  Anyone  who  looks  at  the  growth  of  person- 
ality sees  that  we  start  with  a  little  self-centered  nucleus  in  every 
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infant,  represented  by  its  mouth  — the  very  center  of  its  activities, 
toward  which  its  whole  being  converges.  Those  hands  are  as 
foreign  to  the  individual  in  the  first  months  of  the  child's  exist- 
ence as  the  hands  of  its  mother.  Its  feet  are  even  more  foreign 
to  it.  Gradually  the  personality  extends  out.  The  hands  become 
its  hands  as  they  travel  before  the  face.  It  comes  to  feel  "my 
hands."  It  feels  a  relation  between  itself  and  these  appendages. 
It  has  grown  from  the  mouth  out  into  the  appendages  first.  The 
body  is  very  late  to  develop  in  selfhood.  Every  child  of  four  or 
five  who  draws  a  picture  of  a  man  makes  a  circle  with  a  mouth 
and  eyes,  and  arms  and  legs.  The  body,  especially  the  spine,  is 
insensative,  and  this  lack  of  sensibility  in  the  torso,  the  fact  that 
it  cannot  be  manipulated  easily,  makes  it  one  of  the  last  things 
intimately  connected  with  the  human  being.  Gradually  the  child 
takes  possession  of  its  bottle,  its  crib,  its  nurse.  You  know  how 
a  cellular  animal  like  the  ameba  can  extend  out  a  side  of  its  wall 
and  can  take  in  an  object.  So  the  soul,  the  personality,  reaches 
out  into  the  world  toward  warmth,  food,  color,  and  sound.  Most 
of  all  it  reaches  out  toward  love.  It  finds  in  those  around  it  that 
strong,  compelling  power  of  love.  It  is  wonderful  to  watch  a 
child  a  few  months  old  and  see  how,  when  one  who  loves  it  comes 
near  it  and  speaks,  the  whole  personality  brightens  up  in  the  in- 
fant and  leaps  out  to  meet  the  object.  It  is  getting  this  power 
to  go  out  into  the  world,  the  training  of  this  great  wealth  of  im- 
pulse, that  I  have  in  hand. 

So  prominent  is  this  outgoing  impulse  that  William  James 
traces  its  growth  and  says  the  clothes  of  a  man  are  more  infected 
with  his  personality  than  is  his  body.  My  ear  is  an  accident  which 
I  cannot  determine,  but  my  coat  I  have  bought  myself  and  I  have 
put  my  personality  into  it.  If  you  wish  to  hurt  me  you  can  do  it 
more  effectively  by  saying  something  about  my  clothes  than 
about  my  ear,  because  my  personality  is  shown  more  in  my  coat 
than  in  my  ear.  If  I  wish  to  insult  a  woman  I  could  hurt  her 
worse  by  saying  something  disagreeable  about  her  hat  or  her  gown 
than  about  the  color  of  her  hair,  because  they  are  more  intensely 
infused  with  her  personality  than  is  her  hair.  So,  Mr.  James  says, 
a  man  who  might  allow  you  to  slap  him  would  not  permit  you  to 
strike  the  woman  he  loves,  because  his  personality  is  more  in- 
tensely in  the  woman  he  loves  than  in  himself. 

If  you  trace  the  growth  of  personality  out'into  the  world,  the 
child  comes  to  feel  after  a  time  that  this  is  his  house,  a  part  of  his 
personality.  As  I  was  going  along  the  Strand  in  London  one  day 
I  saw  a  nurse-girl  pushing  a  cart  with  an  infant.  The  child  had  a 
tin  horse,  which  it  dropped  in  the  crowd.  The  nurse-girl  picked 
it  up  and  handed  it  back  to  the  child,  saying,  "  'Ere  you  are." 
She  had  spoken  something  profoundly  true.'  The  child  had  in- 
fused himself  into  the  horse,  and  then  had  dropped  a  part  of  him- 
self into  the  street. 
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Gradually  the  child  infuses  this  self  into  his  house,  his  neigh- 
borhood, his  books,  his  school,  his  Sunday-school,  his  church,  his 
party,  his  nation,  his  humanity,  his  living  world.  And  so  the  man 
today,  picking  up  a  morning  paper,  feels  a  twinge  of  his  personal- 
ity as  he  reads  that  a  Chinaman  has  been  murdered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, because  he  feels  his  personality  is  wounded.  And  as  he 
reads  that  Bulgarian  bandits  have  stolen  an  American  missionary, 
this  tentacle  which  reaches  out  into  the  Bulgarian  mountains  is 
pinched  and  he  winces.  He  has  association  with  the  race  there. 
So  the  highly  civilized  man  today  has  a  personality  with  tentacles 
that  reach  out  in  all  directions,  and  he  can  be  pinched  severely  by 
events  which,  tho  thousands  of  miles  away  in  the  body,  may  have 
become  a  part  of  himself.  He  even  throws  the  body  down  and 
lets  it  go  for  the  sake  of  his  country  or  for  some  other  interest. 
He  serves  the  most  intensely  personal  part  of  himself. 

I  want  to  trace  the  process  of  growth  because  all  the  educa- 
tion of  the  world  is  directed  toward  leading  out  the  little  mouth 
self  into  the  world  self.  Neglect  education  and  you  have  provin- 
cialism, narrowness.  Our  problem  is  to  trace  the  way  this  larger 
self  grows  out. 

In  the  animal  world  there  is  nothing  but  intense  personal  sel- 
fishness. But  two  factors  look  toward  the  larger  selfishness,  pa- 
rental love  and  the  sexual  passion  in  all  its  relations,  and  that 
gregariousness  that  leads  to  self-preservation.  The  offspring  is 
only  a  cut-off  physical  fragment  of  the  parent.  The  separation 
comes  later  between  the  offspring  and  the  parent.  During  the 
period  when  the  parent  must  care  for  the  offspring  these  bonds 
are  strong.'  But  the  cat  that  would  care  for  her  kitten  most  jeal- 
ously till  it  is  six  months  old  after  it  is  weaned  cares  no  more  for 
it  than  for  any  other  kitten  in  the  world.  And  so  with  the  grega- 
rious instinct.  Animals  get  together  in  packs,  swarms,  droves, 
for  their  protection  within  the  group.  If  one  is  hurt  the  others 
may  fall  upon  it  and  destroy  it.  Selfishness  is  the  absolute  law 
of  the  animal  world. 

Everywhere  with  primitive  man  you  find  the  same  thing.  The 
tribe  is  sufficient  unto  itself.  It  must  be  so.  The  undeveloped 
man  cannot  extend  his  personality  so  as  to  enter  into  living  rela- 
tions with  the  outside  world.  He  simply  cannot  do  it  because  he 
has  not  developed  strength  in  that  direction.  So  you  find  a  coun- 
try like  North  America  divided  into  little  warring  tribes,  each  en- 
deavoring to  destroy  the  other  tribe.  If  the  uncivilized  parts  of 
the  world  would  get  together  in  unity,  the  civilized  control  would 
come  to  an  end.  Their  lack  of  relationship  and  of  personality 
makes  them  the  prey  of  those  organisms  that  have  gained  this 
power.  Gradually  these  people  approach  the  wider  outlpok  for 
themselves,  their  organization  becomes  more  unified,  vital,  strong, 
and  so  the  unit  grows  into  larger  and  larger  harmony.  In  ancient 
Greece  it  was  impossible  for  the  little  city-states  to  unite  to  form 
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a  Hellas,  so  we  find  them  constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
at  length  conquered  by  Rome.  Rome  had  an  empire  unified,  of 
intensive  personality,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  with  tentacles  of 
control  extending  over  the  world  with  little  unity  in  them.  The 
provinces  were  the  estates  of  Roman  citizens.  Altho  Rome  ex- 
tended her  boundaries  to  take  in  the  neighboring  tribes,  never 
did  she  reach  the  point  where  she  took  into  her  life  the  provinces 
of  the  Mediterranean.  When  we  go  back  to  30  B.  C.  we  find 
Rome  conquering  the  world  in  a  military  sense,  but  she  did  not 
"possess"  the  world. 

Christ  is  the  great  cosmopolitan.  The  Jews  had  a  narrow, 
small  personality.  Those  outside  were  the  prey  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Jehovah  was  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews.  Christ  had  a  per- 
sonality that  extended  wherever  man  is  found  and  embraced  all 
living  thought. 

With  the  advent  of  the  German  people  things  fell  to  the  bar- 
baric level.  There  were  ten  hundred  years  of  feudal  growth.  Great 
cities  sprang  up.  The  small  personality  grew  larger  until  the 
Renaissance.  Man  was  prepared  for  a  great  expansion  of  his 
powers.  Columbus  discovered  the  western  world.  Copernicus 
extended  his  personality  thru  the  heavens.  Printing  and  the  dis- 
covery of  classic  learning  extended  man's  personality  thru  all 
time.  It  was  the  time  of  intense  diversion  and  going  out  into  the 
world.  People  who  realized  the  danger  of  moral  degeneration 
following  this  great  reawakening  sounded  a  warning  note.  And 
so  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries  there  was  a  pe- 
riod when  the  world  was  forming  larger  groups,  when  the  charge 
made  against  Goethe  was  that  he  loved  the  world  more  than  he 
did  Germany.  For  a  hundred  years  we  have  been  forming  these 
larger  units.  In  the  United  States  the  tendency  now  is  toward 
another  great  expansion,  so  instead  of  talking  of  unifying  Ger- 
many and  Italy  we  are  talking  of  imperial  units,  and  there  is  a 
new  expansion  movement  that  tends  to  reach  out  into  the  world 
and  form  an  empire  so  mighty  that  it  is  hard  for  the  mind  to  com- 
prehend it. 

If  you  turn  to  the  growth  of  the  child  you  find  the  same  thing. 
The  child  starts  in  a  little  personality  residing  in  his  mouth,  with 
no  power  of  outgoing  personality.  But  take  an  adult  and  put  him 
on  the  most  distant  star,  and  with  his  higher  developed  personal- 
ity he  would  have  a  hundred  tentacles  reaching  out  to  objects  in 
the  universe.  The  child's  first  sound  growth  must  be  in  terms  of 
intensive  selfishness.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  three  illustra- 
tions. 

We  gave  two  thousand  school  children  in  England  this  ques- 
tion for  composition:  "Tom  had  a  bird  which  he  kept  in  a  cage 
and  of  which  he  took  excellent  care.  His  sister  thought  he  ought 
to  let  it  out.  Do  you  think  he  should?"  The  question  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  the  adult.     If  it  was  winter,  and  the  bird  was  a  canarv, 
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it  would  be  cruel  to  release  it.  If  it  were  a  wild  bird  that  he  kept 
shut  up  in  the  summer-time,  it  would  be  a  different  problem.  But 
children  never  look  at  these  balanced  judgments.  Their  person- 
ality reaches  a  point  quickly,  and  answers  the  question  one  way 
or  the  other — takes  sides.  The  young  children  ignore  the  bird's 
interest,  but  think  of  Tom's  interest.  With  advancing  years  the 
children  think  more  of  the  bird's  interests.  According  to  the  sta- 
tistics made  from-this  experiment,  at  ten  years  of  age  14  per  cent 
of  the  children  were  in  favor  of  the  release  of  the  bird,  and  at 
thirteen  years,  60  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  80  per  cent  of  the 
girls. 

There  is  another  test  which  shows  the  same  thing.  We  asked 
two  thousand  children  in  the  English  schools  to  tell  us  about  a 
journey  they  had  made  and  why  they  liked  it.  Most  of  the  state- 
ments were  personal.  "I"  and  "we"  were  used  almost  exclusively; 
"they,"  "their,"  "it"  and  other  impersonal  expressions  were  little 
used.  When  these  compositions  were  analyzed  it  was  found  that 
at  eight  years  92  per  cent  of  the  statements  given  by  the  boys, 
and  80  per  cent  of  the  statements  given  by  the  girls  were  personal. 
The  statements  gradually  become  more  impersonal,  until  at  four- 
teen years  of  age  65  per  cent  of  the  statements  made  by  the  boys 
and  70  per  cent  of  those  made  by  the  girls  were  personal. 

Two  charges  have  been  brought  against  this.  First,  that  in 
such  sets  of  children  it  is  the  merest  matter  of  caprice  what  they 
answer.  No  more  nonsensical  objection  could  be  given.  The 
data  is  given  by  boys  and  girls  in  entirely  different  buildings  and 
with  entirely  different  teachers  (there  is  no  co-education  in  Eng- 
lish schools).  The  second  objection  to  such  a  study  is  that  chil- 
dren or  anyone  else  in  writing  a  personal  narrative  of  travel  tend 
to  speak  of  themselves.  I  took  two  adult  studies — the  personal 
letters  of  Goethe  and  Stanley's  "Darkest  Africa."  In  examining 
two  pages  of  each  of  these  writers  I  found  that  with  Stanley  52 
per  cent  of  his  statements  were  personal  and  with  Goethe  38  per 
cent. 

The  third  study  is  one  in  class  distinction.  We  asked  two 
groups  of  children  in  England,  one  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  and  the  other  the  children  of  the  leisure  class,  what  they 
would  take  if  they  could  have  it  in  a  single  wish.  At  eight  years 
about  3  per  cent  of  the  children  chose  something  for  somebody 
else.  The  tendency  toward  altruism  grows  with  the  years.  At 
thirteen  only  15  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  laboring  class 
made  an  altruistic  choice,  while  there  were  25  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  the  gentry.  With  the  growth  of  society  children 
steadily  become  less  self-centered,  and  personality  grows  out  into 
larger  relations. 

What  is  the  bearing  of  this  on  education?  It  would  seem  to* 
say  that  in  all  educational  activity  everywhere  in  the  world  we 
must  start  with  the  recognition  that  the  undeveloped  mind  is  in- 
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tensely  selfish,  and  that  the  highest  virtue  of  the  undeveloped 
mind  is  selfishness  until  that  mind  has  come  to  know  itself  and  to 
relate  itself  to  these  things.  It  must  first  get  the  power  of  self- 
control,  of  intense  self-realization,  before  it  can  go  out  into  the 
larger  self  in  any  possible  way-  That  would  seem  to  be  the  con- 
clusion to  which  we  are  driven. 

We  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  today  have  taken  on 
ourselves  to  govern  the  colored  peoples.  If  our  problem  were  to 
exploit  these  people  to  our  interest,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter. 
But  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  all  the  nations  declare  they  are 
holding  their  control  in  the  interest  of  the  colored  people  for  purely 
educational  purposes.  Judging  by  our  experience  in  the  past,  we 
have  one  great  lesson  to  learn.  We  have  taken  the  Indians  of 
this  continent  under  out  fostering  care.  The  last  United  States 
report  on  these  people  shows  that  they  are  dwindling  in  numbers 
and  becoming  deteriorated  in  character.  Our  nine  million  black 
fellow-citizens  we  have  taken  into  our  fostering  care.  Who  shall 
say  that  we  have  made  definite  progress  in  that  problem,  that  we 
have  not  made  retrogression  since  1865?  Our  seven  million  new 
brown  subjects  in  the  Philippines  are,  or  have  been,  in  revolt,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  have  flooded  their  country  with 
teachers.  Today  the  problem  of  educating  the  colored  people 
confronts  us  as  never  before.  In  1865  we  freed  the  black  people 
of  this  country,  only  two  generations  from  the  jungle,  and  forced 
into  their  hands  the  citizenship  of  the  highest  development.  Nu- 
merous southern  states  are  disenfranchising  the  colored  man  by 
passing  laws  requiring  specific  educational  qualifications  for  the 
ballot.  If  we  are  to  bear  the  white  man's  burden  of  educating 
great  bodies  of  colored  subjects  we  must  recognize  the  relativity 
of  things.  See  how  the  doctrine  of  Booker  T.  Washington  agrees 
with  this.  He  tells  his  people  to  get  themselves  a  cabin,  a  bit  of 
land  and  a  mule.  He  is  telling  them  to  get  their  personality — 
instead  of  being  a  ten-million-headed  inchoate,  inorganic  thing, 
to  become  organic,  well-organized  individuals;  to  put  themselves 
into  a  cabin  with  hammer,  nails,  and  hard  work;  put  themselves 
into  two  acres  of  land  by  cultivating  it;  put  themselves  into  a  mule 
until  they  feel  their  personality  hurt  if  some  one  strikes  the  mule; 
to  grow  into  self-possession,  and  then,  if  they  will,  reach  out  to- 
ward Washington.  No  better  doctrine  was  ever  taught  to  people 
looking  toward  a  larger  view. 

Missionary  enterprise  works  in  the  same  way.  A  missionary 
recently  told  me  he  had  worked  for  ten  years  for  the  colored  race 
in  Africa,  and  in  that  time  he  had  had  three  converts  of  whom  he 
felt  certain  among  the  native  Mohammedans.  Yet  he  spoke  with 
great  hope.  He  said  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  a  man 
•  is  converted  from  the  Mohammedan  to  the  Christian  faith  he  be- 
comes at  once  a  social,  political,  industrial,  financial  outlaw,  be- 
cause the  Mohammedan  faith  is  based  on  polygamy.     He  told  of 
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one  man  who  had  thirty-four  wives.  It  he  received  the  Christian 
faith  he  must  give  up  thirty-three  wives,  but  which  thirty-three? 
Each  one  of  these  wives  represents  political,  social,  financial,  in- 
dustrial relationships,  because  when  he  married  each  one  of  them 
gilts  were  received,  transfers  of  property  made,  and  the  whole 
social  organizations  bound  up  with  the  harem.  Disorganize  it 
and  you  disorganize  the  political  and  social  life.  The  problem  is 
one  difficult  of  solution.  We  should  recognize  that  an  individual 
whose  personality  has  come  out  in  particular  lines  of  work  is  what 
he  is  because  of  this  organization,  and  if  we  destroy  these  lines  of 
organization  we  have  an  infinite  problem  of  readjustment,  or  else 
the  individual  is  but  a  bit  of  floating  jetsam.  Surely  the  Great 
Teacher  would  have  found  some  way  to  make  this  transition. 

We  find  much  in  the  kindergarten  that  is  profoundly  wise. 
We  hear  there  much  of  the  value  of  disinterestedness,  of  having 
the  children  do  something  for  the  whole  group,  developing  the 
outgoing  impulse.  They  cannot  develop  an  outgoing  impulse 
until  they  have  some  place  to  start,  and  that  place  is  an  intense, 
highly  developed  selfishness.  What  does  it  mean  to  own  a  thing? 
It  means  that  I  have  infused  my  personality  into  the  thing  until 
it  is  mine.  The  infant  of  six  months  seizes  the  watch  which  I 
hold  before  it  and  is  delighted  with  it  for  five  minutes,  then  casts 
it  aside  for  something  else.  I  have  learned  to  infuse  my  person- 
ality into  the  watch;  that  enables  me  to  withdraw  my  personality 
from  that  watch  and  give  it  to  you.  I  can  be  altruistic.  It  is 
only  when  I  have  thoroly  possessed  myself  of  that  watch  that  I 
can  give  it  away. 

The  line  from  selfishness  to  altruism  has  an  infinite  range,  from 
the  lowest  form  of  animal  existence  to  the  sheerest  brute  selfish- 
ness, and,  on, the  other  hand,  the  ideal  of  Christ  and  Christians — 
utter  self-devotion.  It  is  a  long  line  from  this  low-grade  brute 
selfishness  to  the  bounds  of  Christian  self-devotion.  On  the  way 
education  helps,  but  it  will  help  most  when  it  helps  to  the  next 
step.  If  I  hold  before  him  the  consciousness  of  the  other  end  of 
the  line  the  ideal  is  too  far  away,  it  paralyzes  all  action.  I  must 
bring  him  to  it  step  by  step,  and  thereby  he  is  making  growth. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  I  neglect  him  and  do  not  bring  all  the  re- 
sources of  civilization  to  bear  upon  him,  then  I  am  in  some  sense 
responsible  for  his  stagnation.  Selfishness  is  the  opportunity  to 
grow  into  a  larger  self. 

THE    GROWTH    OF    A    SENSE    OF    LAW — REGULARITY  VS.  LAWLESSNESS. 

Everywhere  in  early  life  the  law  is  the  law  of  lawlessness.  The 
most  marked  characteristic  of  early  life  is  its  extreme  fragmentar- 
iness.  An  animal  moves  with  this  or  that  impulse,  constituting  a 
life  that  is  subject  to  law  only  in  the  sense  that'  it  is  subject  to 
lawlessness.  It  is  subject  to  constant  fitful  reaction.  Yet  in  the 
lowest  forms  there  is  a  law,  inscribed  in  the  nervous  system,  and 
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brought  about  by  a  long  process  of  selection.  So  an  animal  like 
a  cat  brings  a  highly  developed  code  of  law  written  in  its  system. 
We  say  it  is  instinct,  and  yet  it  is  law.  The  little  kitten  steals 
along  and  pounces  upon  an  object  because  that  law  is  written  in 
its  nervous  system.  A  child  has  a  code  of  law  written  thru  its 
system,  and  this  instinct  of  law  develops  into  habit.  With  primi- 
tive man  these  instincts  rise  to  self-consciousness. 

When  men  come  to  know  they  do  things,  and  can  state  them, 
then  you  have  formulated  law.  This  law  very  early  takes  upon 
itself  religious  sanctity.  All  early  people  attribute  their  law  to 
some  god  who  has  given  this  to  them.  This  gives  the  law  stabil- 
ity, and  in  the  chaotic  early  life  you  must  have  all  the  sanctities 
possible.  With  this  you  have  the  sanction  of  antiquity.  There 
is  always  danger  in  early  life  that  this  law  shall  be  worshiped, 
and  so  stop  all  growth.  The  great  body  of  people  who  believe 
Buddha  accept  the  laws  of  Buddha;  these  laws  are  incapable  of 
revision.  The  great  mass  of  the  Chinese  accept  the  laws  of  Con- 
fucius, and  these  laws  being  fixed  and  determined  stop  growth, 
and  this  has  left  the  Chinese  in  the  same  condition  for  a  thousand 
years-.  It  is  imperative,  when  you  have  organized  law  and  given 
it  the  sanctification  of  religion  and  of  antiquity,  that  there  should 
be  someone  to  guard  it.  So  there  grows  up  a  body  of  men  who 
are  the  law-keepers.  In  Egypt  it  was  a  crime  to  teach  the  law  to 
any  save  the  priests.  Everywhere  the  law  is  held  by  a  group  of 
privileged  men.  Whenever  you  have  a  body  of  men  holding  "par- 
ticular and  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  law,  there  rises  up  a  selfish 
use  of  the  law.  Then  the  laws  formulated  for  protection  become 
a  means  of  oppression. 

The  way  we  escape  them  is  by  having  them  formulated  and 
written  down.  In  the  hands  of  one  body  of  men  the  law  is  sure 
to  be  interpreted  by  them  according  to  their  own  prejudices. 
There  comes  a  day,  therefore,  in  the  life  of  all  early  people,  when 
there  is  a  demand  that  the  laws  shall  be  written  down.  There 
came  such  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  when  they  re- 
ceived the  tables  of  stone.  There  came  such  a  time  in  the  history 
of  Rome,  when  the  twelve  tables  of  the  law  were  put  up  in  the 
market  place  and  taught  to  all  the  children.  Even  in  his  days, 
Cicero  says:  "You  remember  how  as  children  we  learned  the 
twelve  tables." 

Formulating  and  organizing  the  law  is  democratization.  No 
longer  is  there  any  possibility  of  the  judges  interpreting  it  accord- 
ing to  their  own  prejudices.  Yet  being  organized  it  is  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  change  than  before.  So  men  devise  certain  ex- 
pedients for  breaking  the  law  they  have  imposed  upon  themselves 
but  which  needs  to  be  re-directed.  They  carry  on  for  years  prac- 
tices which  are  opposed  to  the  form  of  the  law.  According  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  land  was  to  be  elected  by  the  electoral 
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college.  But  this  has  never  been  put  in  force  in  this  country;  we 
have  never  lived  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  We  have  always 
selected  our  own  chief  magistrate.  By  a  legal  quibble  we  go  thru 
the  ceremony,  having  a  different  law  from  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

As  time  goes  on  we  establish  courts  of  equity,  the  prerogative 
of  which  is  to  step  in  when  the  decision  of  the  obvious  law  would 
be  unjust. 

In  time  we  come  to  a  point  where  we  desire  to  legislate  into 
new  forms  of  organized  law.  We  have  made  our  wonderful  prog- 
ress because  primarily  we  have  dared  to  modify  the  law  we  have 
made  thru  legislature.  The  people  must  be  strong  enough  to  do 
the  right  thing,  because  it  is  the  right  thing,  thru  legislature.  The 
world  has  had  legislatures  which  have  presented  new  laws.  So 
the  codified,  organized  law  becomes  changed. 

With  Christ  you  have  again  a  new  conception.  Christ  gave 
us  a  law  so  universally  fundamental  that  we  ourselves  only  par- 
tially apprehend  it  today.  He  reversed  th-e  whole  Jewish  law, 
changed  it  from  an  objective  to  a  subjective  basis.  Then  he  gave 
a  new  law  which  we  call  the  "Golden  Rule,"  and  which  lies  so  far 
ahead  of  us  that  we,  even  in  our  daily  lives,  fall  short  of  meeting 
it.  After  Christ  there  was  the  retrograde,  and  in  the  last  four 
hundred  years  the  climbing  up.  Today  we  have  a  law  which  we 
modify  and  change  day  after  day.  Some  of  the  ordinary  daily 
laws  we  leave  in  the  hands  of  magistrates.  The  larger  things  we 
put  into  a  code  which  we  can  change  thru  city  councils  and  state 
legislatures.  We  put  back  of  these  a  state  constitution  to  be  more 
persistent  and  stable,  and  back  of  that  we  place  the  federal  con- 
stitution, to  be  a  stable  and  final  authority.  And  yet  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  the  only  thing  that  can  make  law  is  the  decision  of 
the  majority  of  our  people.  Nevertheless,  we  keep  all  these  or- 
ganized forms  because  they  give  stability  to  the  people. 

A  young  child  does  not  have  much  regard  for  law.  He  does 
not  know  law.  Perhaps  someone  may  think  I  am  saying  hard 
things  about  the  child.  It  is  not  so.  A  child  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful thing  in  the  world.  Children  come  to  us  straight  from  the 
hand  of  God.  Yet  while  this  is  true,  the  child  is  a  child,  and  the 
affairs  of  this  world  are  neither  to  be  wept  over  nor  laughed  at, 
but  to  be  looked  at  and  studied.  The  actual  fact  about  the  child 
is  that  it  is  a  sweet,  clean,  beautiful  animal,  full  of  all  kinds  of 
possibilities  as  yet  undeveloped.  With  regard  to  law  he  knows 
nothing  of  it.  The  proof  of  it  lies  in  any  demonstration  you  like 
to  take. 

One  day  I  gave  this  question  to  a  class  of  school  children: 
"Two  burglars  stole  into  a  house  and  stole  something.  They  were 
caught  with  the  goods.  Had  you  been  the  judge,  what  would  you 
have  done?"  The  law  provided  that  in  such  a  case  the  offender 
should  be  sent  to  prison  for  five  years.     These  were  intelligent 
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children,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  only  one  child  would 
have  sent  the  offenders  to  prison  for  five  years.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren would  have  given  punishment  more  severe  but  would  not 
have  sent  them  to  prison  for  five  years'  imprisonment.  I  took  the 
same  story  and  said,  "The  law  would  have  given  five  years'  im- 
prisonment. Had  you  been  the  judge,  what  would  you  have 
done?"  This  question  was  submitted  to  a  great  many  school  chil- 
dren with  the  result  that  at  seven  years  of  age  only  7  per  cent  of 
the  children  would  have  sent  them  to  prison  for  five  years,  and  at 
sixteen  years  of  age  75  per  cent  of  the  children  would  have  given 
them  this  punishment.  Most  of  the  children  would  have  given  a 
more  cruel  punishment. 

We  took  another  case.  "The  law  of  the  school  was  that  boys 
caught  fighting  should  lose  their  recess  for  a  month.  Two  boys 
were  caught  fighting.  What  would  you  have  done  with  them?" 
The  number  who  would  apply  this  law  was  as  follows:  At  six 
years  of  age  12  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  8  per  cent  of  the  girls; 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  would  apply  the 
law.  The  others  would  apply  some  particular  expedient.  The 
law  is  one  of  the  most  organic  things  in  the  world.  The  child's 
mind  is  fragmentary,  not  in  the  same  plane  with  the  organized 
law. 

In  an  experimental  kindergarten  I  was  interested  in  seeing  on 
what  a  child  based  his  right  to  have  a  thing.  A  child  wants  to 
stand  by  the  teacher,  to  be  "it,"  to  have  a  particular  place.  The 
teacher  was  a  skillful  kindergartner.  Whenever  a  child  expressed 
a  wish  for  anything  the  teacher  asked,  "Why  do  you  think  you 
ought  to  have  that?"  The  teacher  kept  these  answers  in  mind, 
and  recorded  them  later,  so  that  hundreds  of  records  were  made. 
The  younger  children  based  their  sense  of  right  on  the  fact  that 
they  had  got  the  thing.  The  next  group,  at  the  age  of  four,  based 
their  claim  on  the  fact  that  they  had  it  first— priority,  discovery, 
one  of  the  crudest  bases  of  ownership.  The  third  group,  aged 
from  five  to  six,  wanted  it  because  they  did  not  have  it  the  day 
before,  because  it  was  their  turn.  The  growth  thru  the  three 
groups  is  perfectly  distinct.  From  this  time  on  you  find  children 
rest  their  claim  on  an  immediate  decision  of  some  sort.  The  law 
as  organized  is  not  very  distinct  before  the  child  is  twelve  years 
old.  This  does  not  say  that  there  is  no  lawmaking  or  obedience 
to  law.  The  child  can  be  taught  the  law  before  it  is  a  month  old, 
so  it  will  respond  to  it  within  the  field  where  the  child  can  be 
taught.  Graham  Wallace  of  London  made  the  statement  to  me 
that  he  taught  his  little  girl  certain  fundamental  things  before  she 
was  a  month  old.  I  did  not  believe  such  a  thing  was  possible, 
but  I  have  seen  it  demonstrated  with  a  number  of  children.  You 
take  a  child  two  weeks  old  and  see  that  it  is  fed  and  warm  and 
dry,  and  lay  it  in  its  accustomed  place  to  sleep.  It  will  fret  and 
roll,  but  gradually  go  to  sleep.     If  you  do  that  several  times,  in 
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two  days  you  can  teach  the  child  the  fundamental  social  law  of 
regular  obedience  to  the  family  rule.  When  the  child  frets  you 
can  pick  it  up  and  rock  it  and  fuss  with  it,  and  in  half  a  day  you 
can  teach  it  that  this  is  not  a  fundamental  law.  You  can  teach  an 
infant  those  laws  that  are  imbedded  in  its  nervous  system.  You 
can  so  organize  its  nervous  system  that  it  moves  in  certain  defi- 
nite behavior?  That  is  where  you  must  begin  with  all  children. 
They  must  form  good  neurological  habits.  When  a  child  gets  in 
the  habit  of  getting  up  at  a  regular  time,  dressing  and  eating  at 
regular  times,  he  is  recognizing  the  fundamental  law  that  under- 
lies all  social  life,  and  nothing  need  be  said  about  that  law,  it  need 
never  be  stated.  The  law  registers  itself  in  the  nervous  system. 
This  law  will  constantly  be  reinterpreted. 

There  will  come  a  time  in  the  course  of  development  when 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  statement  of  law.  In  the  child's  develop- 
ment this  is  about  twelve  years  of  age.  You  will  find  whole  min- 
ing districts  where  the  mind  is  on  a  plane  of  the  child's  in  the 
school.  You  find  there  men  engaged  in  a  quarreJ,  throwing  away 
their  time  and  labor  on  a  lawsuit,  because  each  contestant  de- 
clares he  has  the  law  on  his  side.  It  is  the  blind  worship  of  a 
fetish.  Neither  one  recognizes  that  the  law  is  subject  to  any  vari- 
ation. The  Japanese  and  Chinese  have  this  peculiar  blind  wor- 
ship of  law.  One  of  their  number  will  get  into  trouble.  The  trial 
comes  off,  and  his  friends  are  all  willing  to  give  away  their  time 
and  their  money,  with  a  kind  of  blind  faith  that  the  law  is  a  fixed 
thing,  and  that  they  either  have  the  law  or  haven't  it.  A  lawyer 
told  me  of  a  case  in  which  he  was  defendant  for  a  Chinaman  who 
was  on  trial.  The  man  was  convicted  and  sent  to  prison.  At  the 
close  of  the  trial  the  man's  friends  came  to  the  lawyer,  and  with 
tears  thanked  him  for  the  splendid  defense.  It  is  this  period 
which  Tolstoi  has  described  in  his  "Boyhood,  Childhood  and 
Youth,"  showing  the  boy  or  girl  who  at  this  stage  of  intelligence 
demands  a  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  fact  of  things  as  they  are. 

The  child  must  start  with  absolute  obedience.  He  is  strug- 
gling toward  absolute  self-direction.  Early  he  begins  pushing 
against  hjs  father  and  mother,  who  represent  organized  law,  and 
who  are  pushing  against  him.  Out  of  this  struggle  comes  manli- 
ness and  womanliness.  The  world  is  full  of  struggle  and  always 
will  be.  If  the  struggle  were  taken  out  of  the  world  the  opportu- 
nity for  growth  would  be  taken  out  and  there  would  be  no  use  for 
our  being  here. 

Every  child  is  held  back  by  his  father  and  mother  opposing 
law  against  the  individual  struggling  toward  self-expression.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pathetic  of  the  struggles  for  ex- 
istence. If  the  father  and  mother  know  and  understand  the  situ- 
ation and  hold  firmly  onto  the  child,  keeping  him  vigorously  along 
the  line,  well  and  good;  but  if  the  child  is  allowed  to  come  too 
early  to  his  self-direction,  without  appreciation  of  any  law,  you 
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have  a  spoiled  child.  Or  if  the  child  is  not  trained  to  self-direc- 
tion, you  have  an  individual  who  has  grown  into  years  of  maturity, 
but  who  is  not  able  to  guide  himself.  At  twelve  or  thereabouts 
this  great  struggle  begins.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  vigorous  boy 
at  that  age  who  was  not  in  a  state  of  partial  feud  with  his  father. 

So  we  have  these  three  periods  in  the  growth  of  the  race  and 
of  the  individual  child.  There  is,  first,  the  period  of  chaos,  of 
fragmentariness,  when  a  superior  power  must  bring  us  to  a  reali- 
zation of  these  laws  written  in  the  universe.  During  the  early 
years  a  strong  hand  is  the  salvation  of  the  human  sOul.  Then 
comes  the  time  of  the  worship  of  law.  Out  of  this  gradually  comes 
the  recognition  of  the  universality  of  the  law  of  God  in  the  world, 
which  man  obeys  because  in  his  soul  he  is  a  law-obeying  being. 

A  report  of  Mr.  Barnes'  lecture  on  "Truth  vs.  Lies"  will  ap- 
pear in  the  November  issue  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine. 
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A  WONDERFUL  BOY. 

E  met  in  the  midst  of  a  dream, 

But  I'm  waiting  for  him  to  come  true; 
The  style  of  his  nose  I've  completely  forgot, 
But  his  eyes,  I  remember,  were  blue. 

It  was  just  8  p.  m.  by  the  clock — 

Which  stood,  I  recall,  on  its  head — 
When  his  mother  spoke  up  and  said:  "Kiss  me,  my  son, 

And  run  away  quickly  to  bed." 

I  thought  that  the  next  thing  would  be 

Loud  wrath,  and,  perhaps,  even  tears; 
But  instead — well,  I  really  give  you  my  word 

That  I've  not  been  so  staggered  for  years! 

For  he  mumbled,  this  wonderful  boy — 
(I  can  feel  my  astonishment  yet) 
"It's  a  pity  I  can't  go  at  seven,  when  you  know 
How  tired  and  sleepy  I  get." 


She  was  kind,  she  was  patient,  but  firm; 
And  her  calm  words  decided  his  fate: 
"It  is  settled,  my  son,  that  a  boy  of  your  size 
Must  learn  to  sit  up  until  eight." 

I  sat  on  the  floor,  and  I  stared 

In  a  dazed  way  from  one  to  the  other; 

Then  I  said:  "You  are  truly  a  wonderful  boy, 
And  the  son  of  a  wonderful  mother!" 

— St.  Nicholas. 


DENTON   J.  SNIDER'S    LIFE   OF   FROEBEL. 

BERTHA    JOHNSTON. 

HOW  glad  we  are  Froebel  did  not  rest  content  with  this 
heavy  name  for  his -circle  of  merry  children:  Kleinkin- 
derbeschaftigungsanstalt!  How  we  rejoice  again  and 
again  in  the  fitness  of  that  superlative-  word,  kinder- 
garten! And  then  in  the  very  title-page  of  his  unique  biography 
to  meet  with  Professor  Snider's  hybrid  substitute — kindergarten/ 
A  linguistic  shiver  pervades  our  being  every  time  we  meet  with  it — 
that  unnecessary  monstrosity — tho  our  verbal  sorrows  are  soon  lost 
in  the  charm  of  the  thought  that  dominates  the  book. 

In  the  supreme  creations  of  the  master  seers  we.  always  find 
man  portrayed  as  finally  triumphant  over  self  and  ci'rcumstance. 
Tho  the  end  seems  tragic  to  outer  appearance,  the  prophet-artist, 
true  to  Truth,  reveals  the  soul  as  the  spiritual  victor  in  the  conflict 
with  principalities  and  the  powers  of  darkness. 

Professor  Snider's  life  of  Froebel  partakes  in  a  measure  of  this 
epic  quality.  We  find  ourselves  reading  in  it,  not  alone  the  his- 
tory of  one  man;  nor  is  it  the  exposition  of  a  period  or  of  a  phi- 
losophy summed  up  in  one  individual's  career.  Our  biographer 
portrays  rather  the  failures  and  successes,  the  weaknesses  and 
aspirations  of  his  hero  in  the  light  of  universal  principles,  of  eter- 
nal and  fundamental  laws.  Thus  the  story  in  its  treatment  bears 
to  the  usual  biography  the  same  relation  that  the  Italian  libretto, 
with  its  puny,  isolated,  personal  loves  and  sorrows,  bears  to  the 
dramas  of  Sophocles  or  Wagner,  in  which  play  of  eternal  prin- 
ciples the  gods  themselves  must  take  a  part. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  introduction  gives  the  key  to  the 
spirit  of  the  author's  book. 

My  purpose  is  to  show  Froebel  the  educator,  and  especially 
Froebel,  the  founder  of  the  kindergarden.  But  at  the  same  time 
I  shall  try  to  reveal  Froebel  the  man  in  all  his  strength  and  weak- 
ness: — an  ideal  soul  of  transcendent  insight  and  consecration  to  a 
noble  cause,  yet  burdened  with  his  full  share  of  foibles,  follies, 
wrongs,  and  even  sins.  Only  thus  can  I  bring  to  light  his  truly 
human  greatness,  which  must  be  seen  in  his  rising  above  his  own 
limits.  No  man  was  ever  smitten  more  frequently  or  more  re- 
morselessly by  the  fates  of  his  own  deed  than  Froebel,  and  no 
man  ever  rose  oftener  to  his  feet  again  after  the  blow.     Nothing 
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could  put  him  down,  not  even  himself.     Thus  his  life  will  have  its 
lesson  parallel  with  his  educational  doctrine. 

The  page  of  contents  shows  us  the  titles  of  the  main  divisions 
to  be,  Froebel  as  youth,  Froebel  as  schoolmaster,  Froebel  as  kin- 
dexgardner. 

Skilled  by  sympathy  and  insight,  Professor  Snider  points  out 
the  subtle  influences  and  events  that  affected  thru  long  years  the 
inner  life  of  the  growing,  often  rebellious,  spirit  of  Froebel.  The 
isolation  and  misunderstanding  of  the  child  result  in  the  "grand 
remedial  deed,  the  kindergarten."  The  severity  and  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  father  deflect  the  youth  from  theology  into  pedagogy. 
Facts  noted  by  Froebel  himself,  but  expressed  by  Snider  in  an 
original,  forceful,  picturesque  style  that  throws  the  details  into 
stronger  relief,  are  thus  summed  up: 

Life,  then,  has  been  his  true  university,  to  which  he  has  often 
to  come  back  for  a  course  of  study  in  himself — the  very  hardest 
lesson  to  learn,  and  sometimes  never  learned  at  all. 

The  shadow  of  the  continued  misunderstanding  in  the  home 
is  relieved  by  the  sympathy  of  the  well  loved  brother,  Christoph. 
But  hear  how  Professor  Snider  disposes  of  the  others  of  the  house- 
hold when  the  question  of  the  youth's  future  was  to  be  decided: 

Parents  are  determined  not  to  do  the  right  thing,  for  he  is  just 
the  one  of  all  the  sons  who  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  university, 
having  in  himself  the  deepest  aspiration  for  learning;  but  he  is 
set  down  as  the  family  dunce  by  the  father,  and  besides,  as  the 
bad  boy  by  the  stepmother.  Incapable  and  unworthy  of  the  Uni- 
versity, declare  the  parents,  so  let  the  other  sons  be  educated  at 
Jena,  not  Frederick,  the  blockhead  and  general  nuisance.  But 
where  now  are  those  other  sons,  Traugott  and  Christoph,  and 
bright  little  Carl  Poppo?  All  have  vanished  into  the  light  of  ob- 
livion except  when  their  names  are  passingly  read  in  the  flare  of 
light  flashed  from  the  illuminated  fame  of  their  stupid  brother. 

Such  is  the  ironical  fame  which  fate  has  started  to  play  in  that 
household,  where  just  'now  reigns  the  grand  puzzle!  What  shall 
be  done  with  the  boy?  He  has  come  back  again  on  our  hands, 
that  impossible  boy,  Fritz  Froebel,  a  juvenile  superfluity,  if  there 
ever  was  one.  Wait;  as  the  parents  are  at  their  wit's  end,  doing 
nothing  or  bent  on  doing  the  wrong  thing,  Providence,  who  has 
work  for  the  boy,  will  take  him  in  hand,  and  by  the  little  turn  of  a 
petty  event,  will  suddenly  whisk  him  forth  right  into  the  world — 
whither?     To  the  University  of  Jena. 

Truly,  such  parents  as  are  troubled  and  perplexed  by  the  vac- 
illation and  lack  of  self-knowledge  on  their  children's  part  may 
well  take  heart  upon  reading  this  biography. 
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The  pages  devoted  to  the  Jena  period  give  a  most  graphic 
description  of  the  philosophic  atmosphere  that  pervades  the  uni- 
versity town;  this  our  author  calls  "the  most  splendid  sunburst  in 
philosophy  which  the  ages  have  witnessed,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  that  ancient  one  in  Athens."  The  vigor,  glow,  and  fire 
of  his  language  suggest  the  illuminated  volcanic  outpourings  of 
Carlyle.  "Philosophy,"  he  says,  "the  coolest  if  not  the  coldest  of 
disciplines,  began  actually  to  grow  hot,  to  turn  flaming  red,  and 
to  set  on  fire  its  flabbiest  adherents  with  a  divine  enthusiasm." 

This  is  Mr.  Snider's  charming  characterization  of  Goethe  at 
this  period: 

Such  was  the  man  now  in  supreme  authority  over  this  world — 
truly  the  Zeus  of  Weimar.  He  could  foster  every  talent  however 
different  from  his  own;  he  sought  to  give  to  every  individual  a  true 
field  for  development;  he  tried  to  bring  every  displaced  genius  to 
its  proper  environment,  where  it  could  fully  unfold  according  to 
its  law.  If  he  saw  a  talent  out  of  position  his  immediate  impulse 
was  to  transplant  it  into  its  right  surroundings.  He  was  a  kind 
of  second  Providence  to  many  dislocated  abilities.  What  a  time 
did  he  not  have  with  his  capricious,  recalcitrant  geniuses  gathered 
around  him  at  Jena  and  Weimar!  All  Olympians,  it  is  true,  with 
the  divine  spark  burning  in  them;  but  like  those  other  deities  on 
old  Olympus,  jealous,  headstrong,  irritable,  even  conspiring  against 
the  father  and  protector  of  them  all,  Zeus  himself.  .  .  . 

This  divinely  providential  element  in  Goethe,  exercised  toward 
the  lesser  divinities  as  well  as  toward  poor  mortals,  was  a  great- 
ness equal  to  his  divinely  poetical  genius;  indeed,  brother  to  it, 
both  sprung  of  one  insight  into  the  divine  order  of  the  world. 

We  read  with  fascinated  interest  how  the  philosophies  of 
Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel  acted  and  interacted  upon  each  other, 
and  how  the  sensitive  mind  of  Froebel  absorbed  unconsciously 
much  of  that  which  afterward  became  dominant  in  influence  at 
Keilhau,  Willisau  and  Burgdorf. 

The  pages  devoted  to  the  Romantic  movement  in  Philosophy 
will  particularly  interest  the  young  disciple,  as  it  accounts  for 
much  in  the  Keilhau  life  that  appears  strange  to  the  novice  un- 
familiar with  this  trend  of  German  thought. 

The  chapters  headed  "In  pursuit  of  a  Vocation"  recount  the 
hero's  wanderings  in  response  to  an  inner  urge  that  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  highest.  Painful  as  were  many  of 
these  experiences,  we  see  that  later  all  became  capital  in  the  hands 
of  this  strange  genius  who  could  do  nothing  with  cold  money, 
but  made  his  own  life  travail  pay  double  and  treble  interest. 
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We  behold  in  this  chapter  two  strands,  an  outer  and  an  inner; 
one  of  practical  life,  of  occupation,  yet  producing  unrest  and  dis- 
content; the  other  shows  his  aspiration,  his  desire  for  culture,  his 
steady  pursuit  of  self-development.  Thus  his  real  and  his  ideal 
worlds  are  discordant,  opposed,  strifeful.  The  grand  question 
with  him  is:  How  can  they  be  harmonized?  The  outer  strand  is 
money-making,  or  bread-winning,  a  necessity  like  fate;  the  inner 
is  man-making,  soul-building,  and  its  end  is  freedom. 

We  all  recall  with  delight  the  story  of  how  immediate  was  his 
recognition  of  the  divine  authority  of  Griiner's  call  to  him  to  be  a 
teacher.  As  quickly  does  he  realize  his  own  limitations  and  so 
seeks  Pestalozzi  in  his  famous  school. 

We  are  given  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  at  Yverdon,  its  lights 
and  shadows,  its  contradictions  and  its  inspirations.  The  para- 
graph in  which  Professor  Snider  discloses  the  injury  sustained 
thru  the  vast  influx  of  visitors  may  well  be  weighed  by  the  educa- 
tors of  today,  for  some  of  our  schools  show  indications  of  similar 
depletion. 

The  prodigious  fullness  and  energy  of  the  life  at  Yverdon  was 
the  chief  attraction,  and  overwhelmed  the  visitors  who  flocked 
thither  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  from  America, 
and  that  was  one  of  the  troubles.  The  school  began  to  degener- 
ate into  a  show,  the  exercises  began  to  be  spectacular,  and  to 
manifest  a  strain  of  untruth,  of  unreality. 

"Plague  take  the  visitor  anyhow!"  the  earnest  teacher  often 
exclaims  inwardly.  When  a  school  begins  to  attract  a  stream  of 
spectators,  pouring  in  daily  and  even  hourly,  it  is  lost.  They  will 
corrupt  the  best  training  in  existence.  The  teacher  and  pupil  are 
diverted  and  perverted  from  their  real  object;  they  are  for  the 
visitor,  to  whom  they  must  display.  Pestalozzi  himself  noted  the 
hollowness  and  growing  falsity  of  his  school  at  this  time,  and  also 
marks  the  show-spirit  as  the  bane  of  his  enterprise. 

We  find  when  we  come  to  Froebel's  own  school  that  com- 
plaints were  brought  against  it  which  have  a  strangely  familiar 
sound. 

The  school's  very  merit  produced  a  corresponding  defect;  the 
material  of  knowledge,  tho  not  neglected,  fell  behind,  and  the 
complaint  was  often  heard  that  the  boys  did  not  learn  anything 
at  Keilhau,  and  what  they  did  learn  did  not  fit  into  any  preex- 
istent  educational  scheme;  if  they  went  to  another  school  they 
could  not  enter  the  corresponding  class,  for  there  was  none  to 
correspond  with  the  Keilhau  procedure. 

Is  it  not  interesting  to  reflect  that  all  the  other  preexistent 

educational  schemes  are  fitting  themselves  little  by  little  to  Froe- 
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bel's  idea?  If  his  classes  did  not  correspond  with  theirs,  theirs 
must  be  made  to  correlate  with  his.  He  was  truly,  as  Snider  calls 
him,  "Fate  Compeller,"  but  not  of  his  own  life  only,  but  of  sys- 
tems of  thought  and  of  life.     "A  man  of  will  in  training  wills." 

The  following  brings  before  us  a  quaint,  tho  perhaps  an  exag- 
gerated, picture  of  the  lover  and  interpreter  of  the  crystal: 

Thus  Froebel  enters  upon  his  distinctively  crystallographic 
period,  which  was  between  1814-16.  Little  society  he  has  except 
the  crystal;  he  becomes  a  crystal  himself  and  learns  its  speech. 
So  thoroly  does  he  sink  himself  in  this  occupation  that  his  soul 
gets  a  distinct  crystallographic  bent  which  lasts  thru  life,  and  is 
seen  in  all  his  schemes  of  education.  Going  day  after  day  into 
his  chamber  of  crystal,  as  if  into  a  cave  of  stalactites,  he  examines, 
fondles,  and  labels  his  specimens,  he  himself  being  the  most  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  lot. 

The  chapters  which  tell  of  "Froebel  as  Principal"  contain 
much  painful  reading  to  the  confessed  hero  worshiper.  But  the 
true  saint  or  hero  is  he  who  succumbs  not  to  his  own  mistakes  or 
misdeeds.  We  remember  with  Confucius,  that  "Man's  greatest 
glory  is  not  in  never  falling,  but  in  rising  every  time  he  falls." 
Tho  we  acknowledge  his  errors,  we  glory  in  the  superb  fidelity 
to  the  inner  vision,  the  indomitable  courage  that  surmounted  civil 
war  and  domestic  dissension,  and  "carried  its  message  to  Garcia" 
despite  all  the  machinations  of  the  revengeful  Fates,  the  sus- 
picious governments,  the  carping  criticism  of  the  home  people. 
We  can  understand  that  the  spirit  of  an  apostle  and  the  intellect 
of  a  financier  are  seldom  united  in  one  man;  and  the  man  who  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  life-blood  for  an  idea  is  possibly  too 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  immediate  friends  and  family.  We  can  also 
understand  the  hesitancy  with  which  a  mother  of  growing  children 
will  consent  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  demand  of  an  arbitrary  will, 
however  high  its  purpose.  Professor  Snider  presents  both  sides 
justly,  but  we  can  but  wish  for  their  sakes,  as  well  as  for  his,  that 
the  immediate  Froebel  household  had  possessed  the  loving  sym- 
pathy and  the  far  vision  of  Barop,  Middendorf,  Langethal,  Luise 
Levin,  and  the  noble  Baroness. 

The  fall  of  Keilhau  and  the  ill  success  of  other  plans,  Professor 
Snider  traces  back  each  time  to  the  remorseless  Furies  of  Froebel's 
own  Deed — the  vengeful  Fates  that  appear  at  every  turn  to  dismay 
and  baffle  him. 

The  inauspicious  Julius  Froebel  and  his  brother  appear  at  the 
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most  unpropitious  time.  They  certainly  did  much  to  create  dis- 
trust and  suspicions  against  their  uncle  and  one-time  instructor. 
But  the  history  of  all  the  prophets  of  all  time  tells  a  similar  story 
of  misunderstanding,  of  opposition,  of  "crucifixion  of  the  soul." 
In  the  light  of  Professor  Snider's  thought  it  would  be  interesting 
to  review  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  see  how  much  of  their  sufferings 
and  their  failures  resulted  from  their  disobedience  to  some  law  of 
the  moral  world.  How  much  to  their  merely  running  counter  to 
an  established  order  of. things,  which  has  outgrown  its  purpose  and 
which  the  moral  law  says  should  be  displaced. 

When  the  ethical  and  spiritual  comes  into  conflict  with  the  civil 
law  it  is  usually  a  victim  at  the  beginning  of  the  warfare,  tho  eter- 
nal justice  brings  the  balance  true  at.  last,  and  in  one  sense  it  is 
never  really  lost. 

Those  familiar  with  Professor  Snider's  other  writings  will  rec- 
ognize the  same  feeling  in  this  that  permeates  his  commentaries 
upon  Homer — the  old  Greek  religious  faith  colors  almost  every 
page.  It  is  this  that  distinguishes  the  book  from  other  biogra- 
phies and  constitutes  its  charm  and  power.  This  is  pronounced 
in  the  pages  headed  "Expatriation."  Our  author  sees  in  every 
move  the  hand  of  the  world  spirit  that  was  educating  Froebel  for 
his  special  work.  Germany  will  not  have  him — fortunately — for 
he  is  unconsciously  working  for  a  larger  field  than  Germany  can 
offer — and  Switzerland  now  calls  him  first  in  the  individual 
Schnyder  von  Wartensee — then  thru  the  canton  of  Zurich.  "The 
people  begin  to  call  upon  him  and  to  support  him;  the  state  or  the 
municipality  now  comes  to  the  point;  we  pass  from  kingship  and 
aristocracy  to  the  republic  as  the  bearer  of  the  new  educational 
idea."  And  it  is  in  Switzerland  that  the  kindergarten  is  conceived 
and  Froebel  enters  the  third  period  of  his  life,  which  Snider  thus 
analyzes: 

If  we  would  seek  to  express  the  supreme  psychical  fact  of  this 
period  we  would  say  that  it  shows  Froebel's  return,  his  going  back 
to  his  beginning  and  his  uniting  that  with  his  ending.  Thus  he 
rounds  out  his  terrestrial  existence  into  a  complete  whole.  It 
is  curious  to  note  that  this  return  of  Froebel  is  both  outer  and 
inner;  it  sweeps  thru  space,  time,  and  spirit.  There  is. the  exter- 
nal spatial  return  to  Thuringen,  yea,  to  Keilhau;  then  there  is  the 
deeper,  temporal  return  to  his  childhood  and  to  his  idealized 
mother;  finally,  there  is  the  spiritual  return  to  the  primal  source  of 
all  human  development,  "to  the  fountain-head  of  the  education  of 
mankind,"  to  the  race-child,  as  it  were,  for  a  new  training. 
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Thruout  the  book  the  kindergartner  will  note  passages  that 
recall,  as  here,  the  Mother-Play  Book,  of  which  Professor  Snider 
has  made  such  a  profound  study;  while  those  who  know  him  thru 
his  commentaries  on  Homer  will  find  familiar  ground  also,  tho 
the  occasionally  sudden  transitions  from  a  lofty  and  dignified 
style  to  easy  familiarity,  call  for  a  sudden  adjustment  of  the 
reader's  frame  of  mind  that  is  not  always  pleasant — nor  is  it  agree- 
able when  you  are  soaring  high  between  the  wings  of  Pegasus  to 
find  yourself  upon  the  ground,  your  mount  a  wooden  horse  of  the 
merry-go-round  variety;  but  on  the  whole  our  author's  flights  are 
well  sustained,  and  the  writer's  philosophic  viewpoint  discloses 
the  importance  of  every  small  event  and  gives  a  subtle,  poetic 
charm  that  is  truly  fascinating. 

The  story  of  the  development  and  propagation  of  the  kinder- 
garten is  a  narrative  of  self-abnegation,  of  high  faith  and  heroic 
effort  that  should  be  familiar  to  every  kindergartner.  And  yet,  as 
in  a  fairy  tale,  we  read  how  each  time,  when  the  larder  was  empty 
and  the  money  actually  a  minus  quantity,  from  some  unexpected 
source  would  come,  like  manna  from  Heaven,  the  needed  funds — 
and  when  the  cause  seemed  at  very  lowest  ebb,  lo!  the  Baroness 
appears  upon  the  scene  and  wins  a  hearing  in  high  places  and  in 
foreign  lands  that  seemed  beyond  the  reach  of  Froebel.  Thru 
her  efforts  we  see  him  finally  happily  settled  at  Marienthal,  where 
the  work  can  be  carried  on  to  far  better  advantage  and  where  .the 
"high-toned  guests  of  Bath  Liebenstein  can  henceforth  visit  the 
man  Froebel  and  see  his  work  without  such  a  fearful  outlay  of  con- 
descension and  so  much  actual  discomfort." 

All  three  of  the  women  so  closely  associated  with  Froebel,  his 
first  wife  and  helpmeet,  Henriette  Hoffmeister,  Luise  Levin,  the 
youthful  wife  of  his  later  years,  and  the  Baroness  Von  Buelow,  are 
celebrated  in  the  book  in  fair  phrase  and  with  rare  penetration. 
It  is  in  his  tribute  to  the  Baroness  that  we  came  across  the  follow- 
ing noble  and  suggestive  passage: 

Every  man  and  woman  have,  or  ought  to  have,  their  Declaration 
of  Independence,  whose  very  day  or,  perchance,  hour  they  can 
often  tell.  Not  only  is  there  a  national,  but  an  individual  Fourth 
of  July,  to  be  celebrated  by  every  human  being;  it  may  well  be 
observed  more  sacredly  than  any  physical  birthday,  being  the 
spiritual  birthday  of  manhood,  of  the  liberated  self.  .  .  .  Still, 
after  the  declaration  of  independence  comes  the  long,  hard,  weary 
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struggle  to  make  it  real,  sometimes  a  seven-years'  war  before  the 
final  triumph. 

To  Froebel  the  Baroness  looked  as  to  her  liberator — and,  in- 
deed, what  was  his  mission  but,  in  his  own  language  to  indicate 
how  we  might  raise  man  "into  tree,  conscious  obedience  to  the 
divine  principle  that  lives  in  him  and  to  a  free  representation  of 
this  principle  in  life."  Many  are  the  liberated  of  today  who 
owe  to  him  their  freedom  tho  all  unconscious  of  their  debt. 

His  was  a  tragic  life  both  in  its  inner  conflict  and  struggle  for 
unity  and  harmony,  for  which  he  ever  sought  but  which  proved  so 
elusive,  as  well  as  in  the  external  warrings  against  poverty,  mis- 
understanding, and  family  feuds — but  it  was  a  life  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  that  it  wrought  not  for  self,  but  for  humanity,  and  is  still 
achieving  its  purpose  as  time  is  daily  proving. 

Given  a  glorious  message  he  lacked,  like  Moses  of  old,  a  con- 
vincing speech  and  address;  but  as  Aaron  became  his  brother's 
spokesman  so  Providence  sends  to  Froebel  a  mouthpiece  in  his 
friend,  the  winning  Middendorf,  and  at  the  needed  times  raises  up 
other  disciples  to  carry  the  Word  forward.  And  so  the  gospel 
spreads,  the  faithful  Evangelist  working  indefatigably  to  the  end, 
which  came  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

Boundless  love  for  the  little  child;  boundless  faith  in  his  mis- 
sion— a  faith  that  drew  unto  him  a  few  choice  friends  that  knew 
him  to  be  Heaven-sent!  His  failings,  the  common  heritage  of 
humanity,  will  soon  be  forgotten,  or,  rather,  serve  but  to  illuminate 
the  height  to  which  his  spirit  attained;  his  splendid,  ever-devel- 
oping life  will  always  serve  as  an  inspiration,  not  only  to  the  kin- 
dergartner,  but  to  all  who  are  advocates  of  an  ideal;  all  who  are 
striving  to  follow  faithfully  the  leadings  of  the  inner  voice;  all 
who  are  struggling  to  transcend  and  outgrow  their  lesser  selves. 


In  this  broad  earth  of  ours, 
Amid  the  measureless  grossness  and  the  slag, 
Inclosed  and  safe  within  its  central  heart, 
Nestles  the  seed  perfection. 

—  Walt  Whitman. 

A  great  city  is  that  which  has  the  greatest  men  and  women; 
If  it  be  a  few  ragged  huts  it  is  still  the  greatest  city  in  the  whole 
world-  —  Walt  Whitman. 


CHICAGO    MUNICIPAL   PLAYGROUNDS   FOR   THE 
SUMMER   OF    1902. 

GRACE    FAIRBANK.* 

THE  work  of  the  playgrounds  during  the  summer  of  1902 
was  a  more  organized  movement  than  heretofore. 
There  were  five  such  open,  protected  spots  under  city 
supervision.  In  each  a  turner  directed  the  athletics  of 
the  boys  and  kept  things  mended,  and  it  was  his  discrimination, 
or  lack  of  it,  that  made  the  law  of  the  playground  splendid  or  only 
fair.  The  fences  helped  toward  lawfulness  and  made  the  inclosure 
a  place  of  dynamic  public  opinion.  The  space  inclosed  must  not 
be  too  large  for  this  reason. 

Apparatus,  and  the  opportunity  to  work  out  dreams  and  inner 
longings  offered  by  the  playgrounds,  was  eagerly  sought  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  children.  The  largest  playground  always  had 
from  three  to  six  hundred  children.  Thru  the  wisdom  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  kindergartners  were  given  charge  of  the  younger 
children.  In  some  cases  the  conscientious  work  done  by  the  edu- 
cated women  was  all  that  was  accomplished.  No  roughness  was 
allowed;  girls  and  boys  were  separated  in  most  things  and  urged 
to  play  in  different  parts  of  the  ground.  This  is  also  true  in  New 
York,  and  it  seems  to  me  too  much  is  made  of  the  point,  that  there 
is  not  enough  natural  intercourse  in  play  between  boys  and  girls. 
No  smoking  was  allowed,  and  only  children  under  fifteen  were 
allowed  to  use  the  apparatus.  These  were  the  negatives.  The 
things  courted  were  freedom  in  use  of  apparatus,  good  times,  com- 
ing and  going  at  will,  good  fellowship  with  those  on  the  grounds, 
and  such  large  social  ideals.  The  kindergartners  brightened  their 
wits  by  conferences,  and  with  the  special  supervisor  talked  over 
games  and  methods.  As  a  result  the  work  grew  in  importance, 
and  splendid  work  was  done  in  games  and  handwork. 

A  festival  ended  the  season  in  each  playground,  and  the  sev- 
eral hundred  children  who  actually  took  part  were  delighted  to 
show  their  familiarity  with  the  grounds  to  double  their  number  of 
friends. 

At  the  Webster  playground,  several  thousands  of  spectators 

*  Miss  Fairbank  supervised  the  corps  of  kindergartners  in  municipal  playgrounds, 
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looked  on  at  the  games,  special  individual  stunts,  flag  waving,  and 
singing  of  songs. 

From  first  to  last  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  of  the  kindergart- 
ners  was  unabated;  each  day  the  work  seemed  more  worth  while. 
The  following  account  tells  of  the  experiences  of  one  of  the  kin- 
dergartners,  as  well  as  the  observations  and  ruminations  which  the 
daily  contact  with  the  city  children  generated  in  her  mind: 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  one  does  not  progress  very  far  in  a  work 
concerning  which  one  has  no  ideals.  Altho  lack  of  experience 
and  ignorance  of  even  the  apparatus  of  the  playground  did  much 
to  influence  our  ideals,  they  were  not  entirely  wanting.  Without 
previous  experience  with  anv  but  children  from  three  to  seven 
years  old,  there  were  many  theories  of  various  authorities  on  plays 
and  games  to  be  proven,  so  far  as  personal  limitations  permitted. 

"I  soon  observed  that  girls  from  eight  to  ten,  twelve,  or  thirteen 
like  best  the  singing  circle  games.  A  venture  at  an  explanation 
is,  that  these  furnish  au  opportunity  to  express  emotion;  also, 
the  whole  body  responds  to  rhythm  in  so  slight  a.  way  as  not  to 
cause  fatigue.  Even  boys  in  a  spontaneous  moment  have  many 
times  joined  with  the  girls  in  such  games,  or  if  not  joining,  very 
often  left  their  play  and  came  to  watch  the  girls  in  these  sing- 
ing games. 

"Girls  over  twelve  begin  to  differ  in  their  tastes,  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  being  larger  and  better  able  to  play  other  games,  such  as 
ball  games,  with  one  side  playing  against  the  other.  Altho  the 
younger  girls  like  these  for  a  change,  they  always  return  to  the 
singing  games.  The  big  boy  or  girl  who  plays  very  much  in  the 
sand-pile  does  not  prove  a  good  player  in  the  games,  and  does  not 
like  to  work.  This  is  an  observation  based  on  only  a  few  exam- 
ples, but  it  has  held  good. 

"The  use  of  raffia  on  one  ground  with  an  attendance  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  was  very  successful.  Twenty-five  pounds 
were  braided  up  and  there  were  no  signs  of  tiring  of  it.  This 
handwork  was  begun  at  9  o'clock  and  continued  until  10:30.  It 
was  given  out  to  only  about  fifteen  at  a  time  at  first,  but  later  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five.  There  was  nothing  compulsory  about  it. 
The  children  came  when  they  wanted  to  and  worked  only  as  long 
as  they  wanted  to.  These  rules  were  observed:  No  raffia  or  work 
was  to  be  taken  from  the  playground  until  it  was  finished,  and  all 
the  work  was  to  be  put  away  at  the  same  time.     Work  not  done 
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well,  taking  into  account,  of  course,  the  child's  ability,  was  done 
over  again,  or  it  was  suggested  that  it  be  done  over,  and  this  sug- 
gestion was  nearly  always  acted  upon  and  held  good  thru  the  two 
months.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  materials  a  playground 
can  offer  to  many  children  who  are  hard  to  reach,  such  as  the  in- 
active child.  Many  parents  who  will  not  allow  them  to  come  to 
the  playground  otherwise  will  let  them  come  because  they 'learned 
to  make  these  things,'  and  thus  they  stay  and  play..  Girls  from 
five  years  up  worked  with  it;  also  a  few  boys,  some  as  old  as  four- 
teen years. 

"A  tennis  ball,  a  basket  ball,  bean-bags,  a  little  express  wagon 
and  child  s  wheelbarrow  were,  provided,  and  proved  worth  all  they 
cost.  The  tennis  ball  and  bean-bags  were  taken  away  by  some  of 
the  children,  but  this  was  far  from  being  the  disposition  of  the 
majority,  and  much  indignation  was  expressed  on  the  part  of  the 
other  children. 

"The  endeavor  to  do  away  with  all  snobbishness  met  with  very 
good  success.  No  good  and  much  harm  comes  from  losing  one's 
temper,  and  unless  children  are  respected  they  will  not  respect. 
A  child  will  usually  meet  one  on  the  same  plane  on  which  he  is 
met.  If  you  order  him  he  may  respect,  or,  better  said,  obey  your 
order,  but  he  will  not  respect  your  future  wishes. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  large  field  for  excellent  work  on  the  pub- 
lic playground  in  spontaneous  play.  The  child  is  freer  from  any 
bad  habits  of  thought  or  action  than  at  any  other  time.  His  mind 
is  thoroly  active  and  alert,  and  then,  if  ever,  is  an  opportune  time, 
when  thru  games  and  plays  he  can  be  given,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  discipline  or  dictation,  principles  which  go  to  make  the 
perfect  character.  At  such  a  time  the  child  shows  no  resentment. 
On  the  contrary  he  always  responds  to  that  law  which  is  called 
"right." 

"Thru  play  or  games  the  mind  and  body  work  equally.  Play 
which  requires  little  or  no  thought  has  its  place,  but  the  game  re- 
quiring the  active,  alert  mind  has  a  higher  significance. 

"To  develop  responsibility  figured  largely  in  our  early  ideals 
of  the  work,  and  experience  proved  its  importance. 

"The  child  who  does  not  "nig"  (as  the  boys  say)  when  a  game 
which  he  does  not  care  to  play  is  in  progress,  but  plays  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  or  by  the  rule  of  the  majority,  is  the  one  who 
becomes  a  good,  law-abiding  man  or  woman.     Fair  play  in  every 
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detail  does  as  much  for  the  character  of  the  child  as  honest  deal- 
ings for  the  business  man. 

"The  play  or  game  should  put  the  child  in  full  possession  of 
his  senses  and  train  the  muscles  of  the  body,  making  for  a  free- 
dom which  enables  the  child  to  execute  his  will  and  put  into  prac- 
tice his  ideas.  Without  such  training  he  meets  with  physical  and 
mental  fatigue  and  discouragement,  which  precludes  future  at- 
tempts to  carry  out  his  ideas.  Let  his  efforts  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess and  it  spurs  him  on  to  do  better  and  better,  to  try  more  diffi- 
cult feats,  and  then  you  have  a  child  who  loves  mental  and  phys- 
ical resistance. 

"The  children  should  feel  that  the  playground  is  theirs  to  which 
they  may  come,  and  in  which  they  may  play  what  they  wish,  and 
when  and  how  they  will,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  others.  They  should  feel  a  pride  in  respecting  the 
material  put  there  for  their  use,  and  should  keep  the  moral  stand- 
ard high.  To  make  this  the  feeling  of  the  children  all  questions 
of  right  and  wrong  should  be  referred  to  the  children. 

"The  ideal  playground  would  be  the  combination  of  the  park 
and  playground,  but  since  that  seems  too  large  a  proposition  for 
Chicago,  by  fitting  up  one  corner  with  grass  plot,  a  fountain,  flow- 
ers, trees,  and  seats,  some  of  that  much  needed  beauty,  if  only  in 
a  limited  degree,  would  be  secured.  The  objection  that  the  chil- 
dren could  not  play  upon  this  plot,  would  pick  the  flowers,  etc., 
may  be  raised.  But  if  the  matter  is  presented  in  a  way  to  make 
them  feel  that  this  belongs  to  them  to  enjoy  and  to  protect,  there 
is  a  certainty  that  enough  children  will  rise  to  the  situation  to 
provide  ample  protection.  With  trees  planted  all  around  the 
ground,  and  flowers  near  and  vines  climbing  up  the  fence,  a  grand 
attraction  to  the  mothers  is  secured  as  well  as  to  the  children. 
Such  a  playground,  with  competent  and  conscientious  people  in 
charge,  can  accomplish  an  inestimable  work. 

"There  must  be  the  fullest  sympathy  and  cooperation  between 
the  man  in  charge  and  the  woman  director.  Without  this  the 
good  work  of  one  cannot  offset  the  lack  of  that  of  the  other,  and 
no  great  good  can  come  of  contending  spirits  even  tho  each  does 
his  most  conscientious  work. 

"Much  good  work  can  be  done  in  stories,  songs,  rhythms,  and 
most  of  all  in  games  and  work  on  the  bars  and  poles. 

"The  idea  that  such  things  as  bars  are  not  intended,  in  fact  are 
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not  necessary,  for  the  physical  development  of  girls,  seems  preva- 
lent among-  the  men  who  do  any  playground  work.  No  solution 
of  this  peculiar  attitude  seems  apparent  unless  it  be  the  argument 
presented  by  the  unsuitability  of  skirts,  which  seems  plausible. 
But  the  marvelous  way  in  which  the  girls  dispose  of  this  super- 
fluous clothing  should  do  away  with  the  idea  that  the  bar  is  not 
•for  them.  Thoro  physical  development  is  certainly  as  necessary 
for  the  girl  as  for  the  boy. 

"Those  in  charge  are  rightly  called  'directors.'  They  should 
direct  the  play  of  the  children,  and  be  capable  of  doing  stunts  on 
the  apparatus  which  may  be  an  inspiration  to  the  children.  Chil- 
dren get  their  ideals  largely  thru  people,  therefore  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  directors  prove  worthy  in  every  way  of 
such  relationship.  Children  of  all  ages  play  ball.  There  seems, 
then,  no  better  investment  than  in  a  football  or  basket-ball,  and 
at  least  one  tennis  ball.     Croquet,  too,  has  proved  a  success. 

"Altho  I  have  never  seen  it  tried,  there  seems  to  be  a  place  for 
manual  training  on  the  ground.  It  could  not  take  up  a  large  part 
of  the  program,  but  would  reach  some  boys  who  do  not  work  and 
perhaps  start  them  on  the  right  road.  This  would  certainly  be  one 
of  the  features  of  the  ideal  playground. 

"Self-government  would  make  for  responsibility  in  the  chil- 
dren and  be  a  protection  to  the  playground. 

"All  these  things  seem  quite  possible,  and  much  that  seems 
impossible  may  be  traced  to  the  inability  of  those  in  charge  to 
properly  direct." 

The  director  of  another  playground  tried  the  experiment  of 
starting  groups  of  children  to  playing  a  circle  game,  leaving  them 
to  continue  it  independently.  She  found  this  possible  to  a  small 
degree  only,  tho  toward  the  close  of  the  season  the  children  had 
grown  more  independent  of  direction,  frequently  starting  a  favor- 
ite play  which  they  had  been  previously  taught.  As  this  power 
of  initiative  became  more  general,  the  director's  chief  work  would 
be  to  introduce  new  games  and  to  supervise  and  promote  the 
general  happy  spirit  of  the  playground. 

This  director  suggests  that  the  festival  day  be  made  a  visiting 
day  among  playgrounds,  and  that  the  plays  be  more  spontaneous, 
and  free  from  drill  and  preparation.  People  interested,  who  were 
invited  for  that  special  day,  would  thus  obtain  a  more  correct  idea 
of  the  work,  and  the  preparation  being  done  away  with,  the  play- 
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ground  would  not  lose  that  spirit  of  freedom  for  which  it  stands. 
She  also  recommends  the  planting  of  vines  and  flowers  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  children,  thus  developing  that  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  they  so  much  need.  This  would  also  be  encouraged 
by  the  introduction  of  a  small  wagon  or  wheelbarrow,  to  be  used 
by  the  children  in  keeping  the  grounds  clean  and  free  from  papers. 


IN    THE    FOREST  OF   ARDEN. 

The  murmuring  stream  at  our"door  in  Arden  whispered  to  us 
by  day  and  by  night  the  sweet  secret  of  the  happiness  in  the  For- 
est, where  no  man  strives  to  outshine  his  neighbor,  or  to  encum- 
ber the  free  and  joyous  play  of  his  life  with  those  luxuries  which 
are  only  another  name  for  care.  Our  modest  little  home  shel- 
tered but  did  not  enslave  us;  it  held  a  door  open  for  all  the  sweet 
ministries  of  affection,  but  it  was  barred  against  anxiety  and  care; 
birds  sang  at  the  flower-embowered  windows  and  the  fragrance  of 
the  beautiful  days  lingered  there,  but  no  sound  from  the  world  of 
those  that  strive  and  struggle  ever  entered. — Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

An  interesting  line  of  investigation  might  be  carried  on  by  an 
expert  psychological  physiologist,  as  to  when  the  lungs  of  young 
children  most  readily  adapt  themselves  to  schoolroom  conditions. 
A  chemist  is  now  at  work  to  find  the  cheapest  way  to  secure  a 
sweet  smell  for  schoolrooms,  and  how  to  keep  it  on  top.  The 
Chinese  aroma  sticks  are  acceptable,  but  expensive.  If  only  the 
air  of  the  schoolroom  could  be  made  self-purifying,  on  the  plan  of 
the  self-consuming  smoke  apparatus'?  Old-fashioned  people  knew 
how  to  keep  the  rosemary  growing  for  such  purposes. — Amalie 
Hofer. 

The  first  great  aim  of  technical  education  should  be  to  fit  the 
student  for  a  particular  industry.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  child's 
education  manual  training  is  more  important  than  reading,  writing, 
or  arithmetic. — Francis  W.  Parker. 

I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a  man 
to  perform  justly,  skillfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both 
private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war. — Jolin  Milton. 

Elementary  education  is  a  consideration  not  so  much  of  prin- 
ciples as  of  typical  facts. —  Wm.  T  Harris. 

In  whatever  man  does  in  work  or  play  he  expresses  in  some 
way  his  ideals. —  Wm.  T.  Harris. 


THE  ROCHESTER  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION 
STUDY-PROGRAM  FOR  1901-02. 

a  winter's  study  of  primitive  games  and  music 

THE  following  outline  for  study  of  plays  and  games,  as 
used  by  the  Rochester  Kindergarten  Association,  may 
offer  suggestions  for  study  class  work  in  other  cities. 
In  preparing  this  course  the  committee  tried  to  bear  in 
mind  apian  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  meet  the  practical  needs 
of  the  kindergarten,  as  well  as  to  include  the  broader  aspects  of 
play  as  presented  in  the  pedagogics  of  today.  The  course  was 
conducted  by  Mari  Ruef  Hofer,  and  the  programs  were  carried 
out  by  special  committees  and  members  of  the  association. 

NOVEMBER  PROGRAM. 

FIRST    TOPIC — PRIMITIVE    MUSIC. 

"Music  is  nothing  else  but  wild  sounds  civilized  into  time  and  time." 

— Emerson. 

Paper,  by  Miss  Hofer. — The  Realm  of  Sound.  The  Hearing 
Sense.  Sight  and  Sound.  The  Color  Blind  and  Tone  Deaf.  Pre- 
cedence of  Eye  over  Ear.  Call  for  better  Ear  Training.  Recep- 
tive Sound  Plays.  Productive  Sound  Plays  of  Children.  Primary 
Sounds.     Relation  of  Sound  to  Objects,  Language,  and  Music. 

Instrumentation — Percussion,  Wind  and  Strings.  Discussion 
of  Primitive  Instruments. 

Primitive  Band — By  members  of  Association.  Illustrating  dif- 
ferent Tonal,  Acoustic,  and  Rhythmic  effects.  List  of  music 
suitable  for  performance. 

Bibliography — Primitive  Culture,  Tylor;  First  Steps  in  Hu- 
man Progress,  Starr;  Infant  Mind,  Preyer;  Sound  and  Music, 
Blaserna;  The  Play  of  Man,  Groos;  Primitive  Music,  Walleschek. 

second  topic— the  play  instinct  and  simple  activities  of 

children. 

"Animals  do  not  play  because  they  are  young,  but  tliey  have  a  period 
of  youth  because  they  must  play ." — Groos. 

Discussion,  led  by  Miss  Hofer. — The  office  and  function  of 
play  in  infancy.     Prolonged  infancy  of  human  young.     Period  of 
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importance  for  motor  development.  Primary  activities  of  nurs- 
ery period  practically  unexplored,  these  to  be  met  first  in  begin- 
ning kindergarten. 

Paper,  by  Miss  Chace. — Do  we  Meet  the  Play  Instinct?  The 
Attitude  of  Parent  and  Teacher. 

Discussion — How  the  Kindergarten  Meets  the  Primary  Phys- 
ical Needs  of  the  Child.     Miss  Orcutt. 

Games,  Illustrating  the  Simple  Activities  of  Infancy— By 
members  of  association;   Miss  Milliman,  leader. 

Bibliography — Love  and  Law  in  Child  World,  Poulsson;  Lec- 
tures to  Kindergartners,  Peabody;  Biography  of  a  Baby,  Shinn; 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  October  '98,  Gulick;  The  Emotions  in 
Animal  and  Man,  Darwin;  Play  of  Man,  Groos;  Education  of 
Man — Plays  of  Childhood,  Froebel;  Symbolic  Education  —  Mean- 
ing of  Play,  Chap.  V,  Blow. 

DECEMBER  PROGRAM. 

TOPIC — REPRESENTATIVE    AND    SYMBOLIC    GAMES. 

"Effort  to  re-present  and  interpret  life.  Finding  spiritual  truth  thru 
material  a  nalogy . ' ' 

"The plays  of  children  have  the  mightiest  influence  on  the  mainte- 
nance  or  non  maintenance  of  laws'' — Plato 

Introduction — Froebel  presents  inclusive  types.  These  types 
made  up  of  manifold  simple  concepts  and  activities.  Full  study 
of  all  aspects  of  play  necessary  to  avoid  slavish  imitation.  More 
thoro  study  of  Froebel  terminology  and  types  necessary.  The 
art  value  of  the  formal  game. 

References  — Worcester,  Webster,  Blow,  Harris,  Hughes, 
Hall.     Leaders  of 

Discussion — Mrs.  A.  E.  Brooks,  Miss  E.  Van  Ingen. 

1.  Define  symbolism. 

2.  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  symbolic 
game? 

3.  Define  representation. 

4.  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  representa- 
tive game? 

5.  Place  and  value  of  physical  aspect  of  play,  games,  running, 
racing,  Tag,  etc. 

6.  Compare  values  of  three  statements? 

7.  Relation  of  symbolic  game  to  kindergarten  program. 
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Games  to  be  Discussed — Leaves,  Blacksmith,  Bird-nest,  Seed 
game,  Pigeon  House,  Soldier  game. 

Summary — Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris. 
JANUARY  PROGRAM. 
TOPIC  — RHYTHM. 

"Rhythm  is  the  form  which  time  takes!' — Schopenhauer. 

''He  who  mingles  music  ivitJi  gymnastics  in  the  fairest  proportion, 
and  best  attempers  them  to  the  souly  may  be  rightly  called  the  true  musi- 
cian or  harmonist  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the  tuner  of  strings." — Platot 

Discussion — Rhythm  a  means  to  freedom  and  control.  As 
aid  in  establishing  bodily  coordinations.  Cultivates  observation 
of  motion  and  movement.  Means  of  encouraging  simple  activi- 
ties. Rhythmic  reproduction  a  connecting  link  between  child's 
play  and  larger  dramatic  games.  Elicits  spontaneous  and  phys- 
ical effort. 

i.  Free  Rhythms:  contrasting  movements. — Fast  and  slow; 
long  and  short;  appreciation  of  time  and  accent;  walking,  run- 
ning, hopping,  stamping,  etc.;  Tag  games. 

2.  Marches:  discipline,  control,  concerted  action. — Study  ac- 
cent in  one,  two,  and  four  pulse  rhythms;  observation  of  charac- 
teristics and  contrasts;  drill,  figures,  parade,  and  festival  marches. 

3  Skips  and  Dances:  freedom  and  control. — Economy  of  en- 
ergy, elasticity,  poise,  grace;  interpretation  of  ideas  thru  move- 
ment; simple  skipping,  figures,  and  inventions. 

4.  Rhythmic  Games. — Imitations  of  nature;  industry  plays;  so- 
cial and  dancing  games. 

Subject  presented  by  Miss  Hofer,  illustrated  by  club  members. 

Bibliography — Education    of    Man,    Froebel;    Levana,   Chil- 
dren's  Dances,  J.   Paul    Richter;  Outlines  of    Psychology,  Sully 
Outlines   of   Cosmic    Philosophy,  Rhythm  in  Nature,  John    Fisk 
Studies  of  Rhythm,  Mind,  January  1886,  Vol.  XI,  Jastrow  and  Hall 
Science  of  English  Verse,  Sydney  Lanier. 

FEBRUARY  PROGRAM. 
FOLK    SONGS    AND    GAMES. 

"Traditional  games  are  truer  than  those  of  the  individual  child 
because  they  image  a  wider  life ;  they  are  defective,  in  that  they  some- 
times accentuate  vanishing,  rather  than  permanent  elements  of  experi- 
ence, a?id  reflect  not  a  healthy  but  a  depraved  social  condition  — Susan 
Blow,  "Symbolic  Education,"  page  120. 

Introductory  Paper — Singing  Games,  their  Sources  and  Tra- 
ditions, by  Miss  Hofer.     The  continual  reappearance  of  these  old 
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games,  from  age  to  age,  in  all  lands,  among  all  classes  of  children, 
indicates: 

a.  Their  social  value. 

b.  That  they  hold  a  universal  interest  for  childhood,  therefore 
fill  a  fundamental  need. 

c.  That  where  the  theme  is  a  fundamental  one,  the  origina' 
form  and  content  is  good,  tho  the  present  rendition  be  crude  and 
vulgar. 

d.  That  educators  should  use  this  valuable  material,  making 
changes  for  the  better  where  words  or  theme  have  become  changed 
and  corrupted,  without  detracting  from  the  original  interest  or 
spirit  of  the  game. 

The  general  discussion  emphasized  the  point  that  these  games 
should  not  be  arbitrarily  taught,  but  gathered  from  the  children 
and  appropriately  incorporated  into  the  free  play  periods. 

PROGRAM    OF    FAMILIAR    GAMES    PLAYED    BY    THE    MEMBEKS. 

"Boys  and  girls,  come  out  to  play, 
The  moon  doth  shi?ie  as  bright  as  day ; 
Come  with  a  tvhoop,  co?ne  with  a  call, 
Come  with  a  goodwill,  or  don't  come  at  all: 
Lose  your  supper  and  lose  your  sleep, 
So  come  to  your  playmates  in  the  street!' 

— A.  Gomme. 
King  of  France;  Duke  and  Castle  (defiant  trial  of  strength); 
Looby-Loo;  Round  and  Round  the  Village;  Mulberry  Bush  (orig- 
inal a  marriage  dance  around  the  sacred  tree  or  bush);  Farmer  in 
the  Dell  (favorite  with  American  children);  Jolly  Miller  (English 
favorite);  Cobbler;  The  Bridge  of  Avignon  (adapted  from  the 
French);  London  Bridge  (historic  tug  of  war);  Weaving  game 
(our  Virginia  Reel);  Winding  game  (Shepherdess);  The  Needle's 
Eye  (American);  Oats,  Peas,  Beans,  and  Barley  Grow  (Harvest 
Festival). 

Bibliography — Dictionary  of  British  Folklore,  by  Alice  B. 
Gomme;  American  Games,  Newell;  Kindergarten  Magazine, 
September  and  October,  1901,  Mari  Ruef  Flofer;  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can Folklore. 

MARCH    PROGRAM. 

TOPIC— ATHLETIC    AND    COMPETITIVE  '  GAMES. 

"And  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race" 
General   Outline:     i.  Trial  of   Strength,  Skill,   Endurance, 
Defense,  Instinctive  Effort.     2.    Playful  Exhibition.     3.   "Dead" 
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Earnest.  4.  Under  Form  and  Rule  — Games,  Sport,  Contests, 
Prizes. 

Physical  Aspects:  i.  Games  of  kicking,  running,  walking, 
and  racing.  2.  Games  of  jumping,  hopping,  leaping,  climbing, 
and  vaulting.  3.  Dropping,  throwing,  catching,  and  tossing 
games.  5.  Shoving,  pushing,  rolling,  spinning,  and  whirling 
games.  5,  Hunting,  hiding,  and  chasing  games  6.  Games  of 
contest. 

Examples  of  these  various  classes  of  games  were  played  by 
the  leader  and  members  of  the  association. 

Bibliography — Fighting  plays,  Stanley  Hall;  Psychological, 
Pedogogical,  and  Religious  Aspects  of  Group  Games,  Luther  Gu- 
lick;  Play  of  Man,  Groos;  Athletics  in  England,  Depping;  Sports 
and  Pastimes  of  English  People,  Strutt;  Badmington  Library  of 
Sports,  Shearman;  Games  of  Indian  Children,  Culin. 

The  following  outline  of  popular  activities  and  games,  as  found 
under  the  foregoing  heads,  were  gathered  by  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation: 

1.  Games  of  kicking,  running,  walking,  and  racing. — Pussy  Wants 
a  Corner;  Tag  games;  ball;  Follow  my  Leader;  Crack  the  Whip; 
Pom-pom,  Pull  Away;  Potato  race;  Bull  in  the  Ring;  Football; 
Sliding,  Skating;  Sledding;  Racing  with  horse,  chariot,  bicycle, 
yacht,  automobile,  etc. 

2.  Jumping,  hopping,  leaping  climbing,  and  vaidting games.  —  Hop, 
skip  and  jump;  hopping  on  one  leg;  Hop  Scotch;  jumping  down 
steps;  jumping  over  objects  — sticks,  stones,  brooks,  etc.;  jumping 
rope;  Leap-frog;  Spring-board;  sheep  over  bars;  swing  and  jump; 
horse  and  pony  hurdles;"vaulting;  tumbling;  playing  circus,  acro- 
bats, trapeze;  climbing  ladders,  trees,  roof-gables,  etc. 

3.  Dropping,  throwing,  catching,  and  tossing  games.  —  Drop  the 
Handkerchief,  Ball  games,  Jack  Straws,  Mumblety  Peg,  Skipping 
Stones,  Quoits,  Bean-bags,  Rolling  Ten  Pins,  Football,  Basket- 
ball, Balling,  Croquet,  Golf,  Polo,  Hockey,  Tennis,  Baseball,  La- 
crosse, Billiards,  Ping-pong,  Throwing  at  a  mark  —  target  or  shield; 
Sling-shot,  Archery,  Shooting,  Lances,  Cross-bow,  Blowing  thru 
tubes,  Pea-shooting. 

4.  Shoving,  pushing,  rolling,  'spinning,  and  zvhirling  games. — Balls, 
hoops,  wheels,  tops,  disks,  coins,  platter,  spinning  plate,  nine-pins, 
dumb-bells,  swinging  clubs,  playing  cheeses,  whirligig,  bicycle. 
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5.  Hunting,  hiding,  and  chasi?ig  games. —  Playful  pursuit,  flight, 
hiding;  Peek-a-boo,  Hide-and-seek,  Hunt  the  Slipper,  Drop  Pocket 
Handkerchief,  Fox  and  Geese,  Button-button,  Hare  and  Hounds, 
Cat  and  Mouse,  Stage  Coach,  Squirrel,  Going  to  Jerusalem,  Mother 
Witch,  Hunting  and  Fishing,  Playing  at  Caves  (dug-outs),  games 
of  adventure. 

6.  Games  of  co?itesi. — Tusseling,  wrestling,  punching,  punch-bag, 
fencing,  boxing,  prize  fighting,  football,  throwing  of  things. 

MARCH    PROGRAM. 

•     .  TOPIC — STREET    GAMES. 

An  investigation  by  members  of  the  association  was  made  of 
the  street  games  played  in  the  various  school  neighborhoods  of 
Rochester.  The  most  familiar  ones  were  found  common  to  each 
neighborhood,  a  few  were  reported  as  originating  in  special  dis- 
tricts. Ball  games,  games  of  tag,  and  jumping  the  rope  were  re- 
ported as  universal.  Farmer  in  the  Dell,  Hop  Scotch,  Prisoners' 
Goal,  Old  Mother  Witch,  Lazy  Mary,  Drop  the  Handkerchief, 
Blue  Bird;  Pom-pom,  Pull  Away;  London  Bridge,  Pussy  in  the 
Corner,  ranked  highest  as  favorites  among  the  others.  Among 
others  were  listed  the  following:  Ball  games,  Blue  Bird,  Broken 
Down  Merchant,  Bull  in  the  Ring,  Blind  Man's  Buff,  Buzz,  Clap 
in  Clap  out,  Chalk  the  Corner,  Duck  on  the  Rock,  Drop  the  Hand- 
kerchief, Farmer  in  the  Dell,  Follow  the  Leader,  Fox,  Grunt, 
House,  Hop  Scotch,  Hub,  Hunt  the  Flag;  Itisket,  Itasket;  I'm 
on  the  King's  Land,  Johnny  in  the  Sugar  Bowl,  Johnny  is  Dead 
and  Lies  in  the  Grave,  Jump  Rope,  Kick  the  Ricket,  Kick  the 
Stick,  Leap-frog,  Lazy  Mary,  London  Bridge,  Little  Sally  Waters 
(Silly  Sally  Saucers),  Mother's  Tea  Kettle  is  Boiling  Over  (similar 
to  Old  Mother  Witch),  Muffin  Man,  Mulberry  Bush;  Mother, 
May  I  Go  Out  to  Play;  North  and  South,  New  York  Footsteps 
(or  Steps  to  New  York),  Oranges  and  Lemons,  Oranges  and  Ap- 
ples, Old  Fashioned  School;  Oats,  Peas,  Beans  and  Barley;  Prison 
Goal,  Pussy  in  the  Corner;  Pom-pom,  Pull  Away;  Queen  Ida's 
(Dido)  Dead,  Ring  Around  a  Rosy;  Still  Pond,  No  Moving;  Stump 
the  Leader,  Saddle  the  Donkey,  Spanish  Fly,  Snap  the  Whip, 
Sheep  Yard,  Still  Water,  Shepherd;  Tag— squat,  tree,  stone,  wood, 
shadow,  help,  touch,  hat,  cross;  Ten  Boys  on  the  Mill,  Tin  Tin, 
Tug  of  War,  Throw  the  Stick,  Three  Ducks  A-roving,  The  King 
of  France,  Ten-sixtv;  Water,  Water,  Wild  Flower. 


SUCCESSFUL    PLAYGROUNDS   AND   VACATION 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  COUNTRY'S  METROP- 
OLIS-NEW YORK. 

BERTHA   JOHNSTON. 


T  EW  YORK  CITY  has  maintained  for  six  weeks  of  the 


N  summer    of    1902,    32  vacation    schools,  52    vacation 

J  playgrounds  for  a  session  of  eight  weeks,  10  open-air 
playgrounds,  6  recreation  piers,  3  roof  kindergartens, 
and  12  swimming  baths,  making  in  all  115  summer  school  centers. 
These  were  distributed  thru  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Queens.  The  vacation  school  hours  were  9  a.  m.  to  12 
p.  m.  daily,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  The  other  activities 
were  from  1  to  5:30  daily,  except  Sundays.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  7  evening  play  centers  for  boys  and  5  for  girls.  Hours 
7  to  10.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  boys'  department  of  vacation 
schools  were  basketry,  bench  work,  chair  caning,  fret  sawing, 
leather,  Venetian  iron,  weaving,  whittling.  The  girls  had  training 
in  kindergarten  occupations,  domestic  science,  sewing,  millinery, 
basketry,  embroidery,  knitting,  and  crocheting.  Some  schools 
had  departments  of  manual  training  and  cardboard  construction. 
As  the  vacation  school  hours  included  those  in  which  the  Spec- 
tator was  engaged  with  her  own  brood  of  little  ones  she  could 
not  make  the  visit  she  desired,  but  she  saw  playgrounds  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  and,  judging  from  these  few,  New  York  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  what  she  is  already  accomplishing,  tho  in  a 
city  of  her  size  there  cannot  be  too  many  such  centers.  The  spirit 
of  the  playground  directors  and  of  the  children  seemed  most 
happy.  Each  playground  was  sufficiently  well  organized  to  se- 
cure order  and  quiet  without  the  loss  of  freedom,  and  private  ini- 
tiative. 

A    SETTLEMENT    ROOF    GARDEN. 

The  roof  playground  of  the  University  Settlement  was  under 
the  competent  direction  of  Miss  Miriam  Finn,  who  to  a  native 
efficiency  and  joy  in  her  work  adds  the  experience  of  several 
years  along  the  same  lines. 

It  is  a  long  distance,  measured  by  many  flights  of  stone  steps, 
from  the  narrow,  crowded  street  to  the  open   roof  above,  and  it 
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impresses  one  with  a  weird  feeling  of  infinity  in  numbers  to  see  a 
long  procession  hurraying  along  in  irregular,  but  orderly  lines,  now 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  then  perhaps  a  larger,  closer  group,  some- 
times a  small  couple  arm  in  arm,  or  perhaps  a  midget  carrying  a 
still  smaller  sister  or  brother;  some  prettily  shod,  some  barefoot, 
a  few  unkempt,  ragged,  others  clean  and  tidy,  showing  the  results 
of  attendance  in  kindergarten,  or  good  home  influences— all  has- 
tening, quickly,  lightly,  to  the  freedom  and  joy  above. 

Half  way  up  the  children  under  seven  years  of  age  will  pause 
to  enter  the  Social  room,  a  very  charming  retreat,  furnished  in 
Japanese  style,  with  Japanese  wall  hangings,  and  Japanese  pic- 
tures and  vases,  all  in  delightful  harmony.  But  the  kindergarten 
chaiis  and  the  children  of  Jewish,  Hungarian,  or  Polish  birth,  are 
far  from  being  Japanese  in  dress  or  feature  or  heredity.  This 
summer  it  was  given  over  to  kindergarten  games,  occupations, 
and  stories,  which  give  wings  to  the  hours,  as  far  as  the  children 
are  concerned — and  the  teachers,  too,  seem  happy  in  the  play. 
Meanwhile,  possibly  some  three  hundred  children  are  happily  en- 
gaged on  the  roof.  Monitors  are  appointed  from  among  the  more 
efficient  children,  and  these  see  to  it  that  the  progress  up  the  stair- 
way is  orderly  and  safe.  As  they  emerge  upon  the  roof,  some  fall 
at  once  into  line  before  the  table  where  games  and  picture-books 
are  given  out,  the  name  and  address  of  the  recipient  being  noted 
in  a  record  book.  Lotto  and  checkers  and  dominoes  are  eagerly 
sought,  as  well  as  other  numerous  games  of  the  parchesi  order. 
And  soon  little  groups  of  boys  or  girls  are  seen  in  different  cor- 
ners, lost  in  the  pleasure  of  the  game,  or  the  stories  of  the  picture- 
books,  some  seated  at  tables,  others  on  the  brick  flooring.  Per- 
haps one  little  circle  is  joyously  making  bubbles,  with  outcries  to 
the  teacher  to  note  one  of  particular  size  or  beauty.  Others  sit 
quietly,  busy  with  their  thoughts,  or  possibly  munching  the. bit  of 
cake  or  the  ear  of  corn  that  forms  their  midday  meal. 

A  high  brick  wall  topped  with  stone  makes  the  place  absolutely 
safe  from  clanger  of  falls.  An  adult  can  just  see  over  the  top 
the  spires  of  distant  churches,  the  towers  of  the  wonderful  bridge, 
or  the  roofs  of  tall  office  buildings  and  the  homes  of  the  vast  city 
stretching  far  away  below. 

One  part  of  this  roof  is  curtained  in  above  and  on  the  side  by 
strong  wire  netting,  and  here  a  vigorous  game  of  ball  can  be 
played  without  loss  of  ball  or  player — nor  did  we  observe  any  loss 
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of  temper  while  the  games  were  in  progress.  Another  corner 
discloses  a  small  sandbox,  the  joy  of  the  little  people;  and  one 
angle  is  reserved  for  the  kindergarten  game  circle.  Here,  too,  as 
in  all  the  play  centers  of  the  city,  is  found  a  skeleton  program, 
which  serves  as  a  time  schedule,  useful  in  that  it  gives  a  certain 
backbone  to  the  proceedings,  but  the  backbone  is  flexible  and  not 
plaster  cast.     The  time  table  for  the  girls  is,  in  general,  as  follows: 

1-1:30,  distribution  and  organization  of  game. 

1:30-2:15,  ring  and  songs. 

2:15-3:15,  occupation,  or  contest  games.     Attendance. 

3:15-4:15,  quiet  period;  talk,  stories,  or  free  pla}'. 

4:15-5,  ring  and  new  games  and  songs. 

5-5:30,  housekeeping  and  march. 

Just  before  dismissal,  and  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  chil- 
dren are  formed  in  line  and  march  out  in  good  order. 

Here  and  there  are  displayed  neatly  printed  reminders,  such 
as  the  following:  "Dirt  is  matter  out  of  place.  Order  is  beauty." 
"Please  throw  your  papers  here."  "Do  to  others  as  you  would 
that  they  should  do  to  you."  "Please  waste  no  water"  (this,  at 
the  water  tank).  Five  children  are  appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  the  place  tidy,  picking  up  paper  or  any  other  matter  that  is 
out  of  place. 

In  the  occupation  period  the  children  are  not  necessarily  all 
doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  but  are  variously  em- 
ployed, some  displaying  much  ingenuity  in  the  making  of  pretty 
or  useful  things.  Often  the  little  girls  are  engaged  in  crocheting 
some  bit  of  lace  begun  at  home.  Only  a  part  of  the  roof  is  shaded 
by  an  awning,  and  so  on  the  hot  days  the  little  ones  stow  them- 
selves away  under  the  tables  or  in  the  shadow  of  the  brick  par- 
titions. As  we  see  the  opportunity  for  quiet  rest  and  pleasure 
and  growth  afforded  these  many  little  ones,  high  up  "between 
heaven  and  earth,"  we.  can  but  long  for  the  day  when  every 
schoolhouse,  church,  and  mission  will  have  its  roof  playground. 
In  the  basement  was  the  gymnasium,  with  an  excellent  director  in 
charge. 

ONE    VACATION    PLAYGROUND. 

In  the  most  "congested  district"  of  the  busy  city  a  public 
school  playground  was  visited,  and  the  general  organization  ap- 
peared to  be  an   improvement  upon   that  of  last  year,  proof  that 
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there  is  creative  life  in  the  metropolis'  board  of  education.  Wil- 
liam T.  Stuchill  was  the  director  in  charge. 

The  playground  was  held  in  the  school  basement.  The  white- 
washed walls  and  stone  pavement  were  not  specially  inviting,  but 
the  spirit  of  teachers  and  children  was  admirable.  Sitting  here 
and  there  upon  the  floor  (for  it  was  a  free  play  period)  were  little 
groups  busy  with  peg-boards,  games,  and  picture-books.  Speci- 
mens of  basket  work  were  exhibited  upon  one  wail;  the  gay  chains 
of  kindergarten  paper  brightened  up  the  sunless  room,  and  squares 
of  cutting-paper  with  the  lacy  openings  neatly  torn  by  the  skill- 
ful fingers  that  had  no  scissors  for  cutting,  made  cheerful  the 
other  bare  walls. 

Passing  thru  a  doorway  we  entered  another  division,  where  a 
wand  drill,  with  girls,  was  in  progress.  Still  another  part  was 
given  over  to  boys.  A  vaulting  buck,  parallel  bars,  and  horizontal 
bar  were  used  by  three  squads  of  boys,  each  squad  taking  its  place 
before  the  appointed  apparatus  upon  the  sound  of  the  director's 
whistle,  and  moving  on  to  the  next  one  when  the  shrill  call  an- 
nounced the  time  for  change.  The  time-schedule  here  was  much 
as  on  the  roof-garden.  One  part  of  this  afternoon's  program  in- 
cluded a  lively  game  of  basket-ball  between  five  girls  and  as  many 
boys,  each  side  led  by  its  teacher.  The  contest  was  closely 
watched  by  an  interested  crowd  of  attentive  boys,  and  a  few 
grown  people,  who  were  children  still  at  heart. 

OPEN    AIR    PLAYGROUND. 

The  heart  of  the  Spectator  grew  heavy  when  she  heard  that 
the  playground  character  of  Seward  Park,  described  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten Magazine  for  October,  1901,  was  to  be  changed  for 
the  grass  and  trees  of  the  ordinary  park.  Loath  to  believe  the 
melancholy  tidings  she  went  to  the  scene  of  last  year's  happy  ac- 
tivities and  found,  indeed,  that  the  play  apparatus  was  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  that  the  place  bore  the  inexpressibly  dreary  charac- 
ter of  a  park  in  its  earliest  stage  of  progress,  but — a  large  part  of 
the  area  will  still  be  reserved  for  a  playground. 

Upon  the  advice  of  friends  the  Spectator  then  proceeded  to 
Hamilton  Fish  Park,  and  was  immensely  cheered  by  the  scenes 
there  witnessed.  Two  squares  of  houses  have  been  torn  down; 
the  earthy  floor  rolled  and  pressed,  and  surrounded  by  a  trim,  low 
wall.     Beneath  a  circular  tent,  on  a  board   flooring,  a  teacher  is 
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finishing  up  some  paper  fans  that  have  been  folded  by  the  girls. 
The  children  do  not  derive  the  benefit  from  this  part  of  the  oper- 
ation that  they  would  if  they  might  themselves  paste  on  the  slat 
handles;  but  the  conditions  presented  by  an  open-air  playground 
are  quite  different  from  those  found  in  the  schoolhouse  during  the 
regular  school  session,  and  time  and  experience  are  required  in 
order  to  learn  how  best  to  adjust  conditions  to  principles. 

Just  behind  this  busy  teacher  a  circle  of  girls  was  directed,  by 
three  efficient  little  helpers,  how  to  fold  a  certain  unit  out  of  paper. 
These  expert  children  are  shown  by  the  teacher  how  to  make  the 
forms,  and  then  take  great  pride  in  showing  others.  They  did  it 
very  prettily,  their  manners  bearing  witness  to  the  gentle  training 
of  their  teachers.  At  the  outer  edges  of  the  platform  were  tables 
where  big  boys  and  girls  were  happy  in  the  simple  employment 
of  forming  designs  of  colored  slats.  The  peg-boards  (large  ones) 
occupied  some  other  little  folk. 

Beneath  another  shelter  men  were  playing  ring  toss  with  rope 
rings,  and  under  a  yet  larger  shelter,  that  accommodates  one  hun- 
dred, men  and  boys  were  illustrating  their  monkey  propensities  by 
climbing  ladders,  swinging  from  rings,  sliding  down  poles  etc.— 
so  much  activity  in  such  a  small  area!  There  should  be  one  such 
merry-go-round  in  every  city  block. 

Attracted  by  a  pretty  building  at  the  further  end  of  the  ground 
the  Spectator  took  that  direction,  observing  as  she  proceeded  a 
number  of  slender  trees  that  in  time  will  give  color  and  shade  to 
this  sunny  oasis.  The  building  proved  to  be  a  bath  and  gymna- 
sium. Below  stairs  are  the  disrobing  rooms  and  the  shower  appa- 
ratus, beneath  which  stands  the  hot  and  dusty  child,  to  receive 
from  above,  and  from  each  side,  the  delicious,  tingling  needles  of 
water.  One  side  of  the  building  is  reserved  for  men  and  boys, 
the  other  for  women  and  girls.  The  hours  for  men  are:  men  and 
boys,  9 — 12;  playground,  2 — 6;  men  and  working  boys,  6—9. 
The  baths  are  in  the  basement;  the  floor  above  is  used  for  gym- 
nastic purposes  and  for  quiet  games. 

This  park  playground  also  adjusts  its  program  more  or  less 
strictly  to  those  found  elsewhere.  The  director  was  Mr.  Walter 
Fairchild.  He  is  assisted  in  his  playground  responsibilities  by 
three  men  and  four  women;  there  were,  besides,  six  attendants  in 
the  bath,  and  three  park  laborers.  The  Park  Board  and  Board 
of  Education  have  assumed  different  items  of  the  expense. 
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Mr.  Fairchild  has  organized  a  local  park  board  of  some  of  the 
neighborhood  boys.  These  are  drilled  for  their  duties  at  a  given 
hour  and,  later,  assist  (in  military  order)  in  arranging  chairs  and 
tables,  cleaning  up  the  grounds,  etc.  There  is  a  captain  of  the 
bath,  a  lieutenant  of  the  rakes,  the  shovels,  of  the  baskets,  etc. — 
four  in  all,  and  a  number  of  privates.  He  is  preparing  a  badge 
of  office  for  his  force  of  workers,  his  "park  board,"  as  he  calls  it. 

As  the  closing  hour  approached  the  children  formed  in  long 
procession  and  marched  into  the  gymnasium,  where  350  of  them, 
seated  upon  the  floor  in  six  rows,  sang  several  favorite  kindergar- 
ten songs,  concluding  with  "America."  These  glorious  playground 
hours  of  song,  game,  and  handiwork— each  does  its  part  intrans- 
forming  the  heirs  of  other  lands  and  ages  into  twentieth  century 
Americans. 

Yet  another  pleasant  half  hour  was  spent  in  one  of  the  city's 
free  baths.  Waiting  at  the  Battery  for  our  excursion  boat  we 
noticed  the  bath  sign  that  told  us  it  was  woman's  day,  and  so  we 
decided  to  do  our  waiting  there.  Looking  down  upon  the  bath- 
ers from  the  inclosing  platform,  one  member  of  our  party  was 
greeted  with  shouts  of  joy:  "Oh,  Mrs.  Johnston!  See  Mrs.  John- 
ston!" (Mrs.  J.  H.Johnston  being  founder  of  the  Little  Mothers' 
Aid  Society,  and  subject  to  similar  recognition  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  for  she  has  a  wide  personal  acquaintance  with  nearly  all  of 
her  Little  Mothers.) 

At  stated  hours  of  the  day  lessons  in  swimming  are  given,  at 
other  times  these  mermaids  sport  around  according  to  their  own 
fancy.  Thru  the  openings  between  the  narrow  planks  of  the  floor- 
ing there  sweeps  in  a  continual  influx  of  fresh  salt  water,  for  the 
flooring  (of  two  elevations,  to  accommodate  both  children  and 
grown  folks)  is  from  two  to  four  feet  beneath  the  water,  and  is  the 
submerged  foundation  of  this  delightful  houseboat  on  the  Bay. 

SOME    POINTS    GAINED    FROM    THIS    SEASON'S '  EXPERIENCE. 

Every  week  the  supervisors  held  separate  meetings  with  the 
principals,  directors,  and  assistants.  Some  of  the  workers  found 
these  meetings  helpful.  Others  regarded  them  as  of  little  real 
help,  thinking  they  might  have  been  of  very  much  more  value 
had  there  been  more  discussion  and  exchange  of  opinion.  Some 
suggested  that  an  intermission  in  the  program  during  which  the 
children  were  having  free  plav,  thus  allowing  those  in  charge  to 
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have  a  few  moments  complete  relaxation  and  freedom   from  re- 
sponsibility, was  greatly  to  be  desired  for  all  concerned. 

Others  who  were  truly  interested,  and  desirous  of  making  the 
most  of  their  opportunities,  expressed  a  wish  that  the  season's  pro- 
gram had  included 'the  privilege  of  seeing  the  work  of  their  fel- 
low-players, or  the  play  of  their  fellow-workers,  in  other  parts  of 
the  c,ity,  a  point  very  well  made,  and  one  whose  value  is  recog- 
nized by  kindergarten  directors  in  many  cities,  who  frequently 
send  their  assistants  to  see  the  work  of  other  teachers;  thus  do 
they  enlarge  their  horizon  and  gain  fresh  inspiration  and  renewed 
enthusiasm  for  their  own  special  work. 


A 


AFTER  THE    HOLIDAYS. 

LL  over  the  house  today  is  heard 

Such  a  curious  chatter  of  beast  and  bird! 
The  quacking  of  ducks,  the  baaing  of  sheep, 

The  twitter  of  wrens, 
The  cackle  of  hens, 

And  the  bark  of  the  house-dog,  gruff  and  deep; 
The  frog's  "Kechunk"  way  down  in  his  throat, 
And  the  katydid's  queer  little  shrilling  note. 
The  chairs  are  cattle,  the  tables  sheds, 
The  blocks,  as  chickens,  roost  under  the  beds, 
The  sweeper's  a  plow  and  the  broom  a  hoe, 
And  we  tread  upon  crops  wherever  we  go, 
For  the  children  are  home  from  the  country. 

In  a  few  short  months,  when  the  spring  has  come, 
And  the  children  return  to  their  country  home, 
'Twill  be  "Scissors  to  grind!"  with  the  clink  of  a  bell, 
The  ragman's  horn, 
And  the  cry,  'Hot  corn!" 

The  postman's  knock  and  the  newsboy's  yell. 
The  table  will  be  an  electric  car, 
The  passengers  come  from  near  and  far; 
The  couch,  an  ambulance,  rattle  and  roll, 
And  the  armchair  serves  as  police  patrol. 
And  who  can  tell  why  the  children  find 
Delight  in  the  things  they  leave  behind, 
As  they  go  and  come  from  the  country? 

— Mary  L.  C.  Robinson,  in  Youth's  Companion. 
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CORN    HUSK    DOLLS. 


TE  cull  the  following  items  from  the  Ametica?i  Girls' 
I       Handy  Book,  which  might  well  be  added  to  the  kin- 


Little  Indian  girls,  to  whom  store  babies  are 
unknown,  make  the  most  complete  and  durable  corn-husk  dolls, 
and  the  following  directions  tell  just  how  to  construct  them:  Pro- 
vide yourself  with  the  husks  of  several  large  ears  of  corn,  and 
from  among  them  select  the  soft  white  ones  which  grow  closest 
to  the  ear.  Place  the  stiff  ends  of  two  husks  together,  fold  a  long, 
soft  husk  in  a  lengthwise  strip,  and  wind  it  around  the  ends  so 
placed.  Select  the  softest  and  widest  husk  you  can  find,  fold  it 
across  the  center  and  place  a  piece  of  strong  thread  thru  it,  draw 
it  in,  tie  it  securely,  place  it  entirely  over  the  husks  you  have 
wound,  then  bring  it  down  smoothly  and  tie  with  thread  under- 
neath; this  will  form  the  head  and  neck.  To  make  the  arms, 
divide  the  husks  below  the  neck  in  two  equal  parts,  fold  together 
two  or  more  husks  and  insert  them  in  the  division.  Hold  the 
arms  in  place  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  you  fold  alter- 
nately over  each  shoulder  several  layers  of  husks,  allowing  them 
to  extend  down  the  front  and  back.  When  the  little  form  seems 
plump  enough,  use  your  best  husks  for  the  topmost  layers  and 
wrap  the  waist  with  strong  thread,  tying  it  securely.  Next,  divide 
the  husks  below  the  waist  and  make  the  legs  by  wrapping  each 
portion  with  thread,  trimming  them  off  evenly  at  the  feet.  Finally, 
twist  the  arms  once  or  twice,  tie,  and  trim  them  off  at  the  hands'. 
The  features  can  be  drawn  on  the  face  with  pen  and  ink,  or  may 
be  formed  of  small  thorns  from  the  rosebush.  The  doll  is  now 
complete,  minus  its  costume,  which  may  be  of  almost  any  style 
of  material,  from  the  pretty  robe  of  a  civilized  lady  to  the  more 
scanty  garments  of  its  originator,  the  Indian.  The  Indian  cos- 
tume may  be  provided  in  full  as  follows:  The  war  paint  and  toma- 
hawk are  not  necessary  here,  as  he  is  smoking  a  pipe  of  peace. 
His  apparel  is  composed  of  one  garment,  which  is  cut  from  a 
broad,  soft  corn-husk,  front  and  back  alike,  fringed  at  the  bottom, 
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and  a  hole  for  the  neck.  A  narrow  strip  of  husk  tied  around  the 
waist  forms  the  belt.  Small  chicken  feathers  stuck  at  intervals 
into  a  strip  of  husk  makes  the  fine  headdress,  and  corn-silk  hair 
is  fastened  on  with  a  thorn.  A  small  twig  is  used  for  the  stem  of 
the  pipe  and  two  rosebush  thorns  make  the  bowl.  The  stem  of 
the  pipe  is  inserted  in  the  hole  punched  in  the  face  for  a  mouth. 

BUCKEYE    PORTIERE. 

Two  full  bushels  of  buckeyes  will  be  needed  to  make  a  curtain 
2x/z  yards  long  and  \%  yards  wide.  Take  a  large,  long  needle  and 
a  strong,  waxed  thread  a  little  longer  than  you  wish  the  curtain; 
make  a  large  knot  in  the  end  of  the  thread,  and  commence  to 
string  your  buckeyes,  in  the  same  way  as  stringing  beads  or  but- 
tons. When  the  thread  is  filled  tie  a  large  knot  close  to  the  last 
buckeye,  leaving  a  length  of  three  inches  of  thread  free  at  the 
end.  Make  the  other  strands  the  same  way.  Fasten  as  many 
screw  eyes  in  a  straight  line  on  a  curtain  pole,  or  a  rustic  pole,  as 
there  are  strands,  and  tie  one  to  each  screw-eye.  A  rich  brown 
portiere  is  now  ready  for  hanging. 

GOURD    DIPPER. 

Would  you  not  like  a  gourd  dipper  for  your  kindergarten? 
Take  a  perfectly  ripe  and  dry  gourd,  and  saw  an  opening  in  large 
end;  scrape  out  the  contents  and  make  the  inside  as  smooth  as 
possible  with  sand-paper.  Fit  a  hickory  branch,  cut  to  the  right 
length,  into  the  gourd  for  a  handle. 

Gather  your  galls  and  gourds  and  twigs  and  have  a  box  of 
nature  supplies  for  winter.  The  creative  boys  and  girls  will  put 
them  together  during  the  winter  time.  You  will  find  the  full  de- 
scription of  certain  uses  made  of  these  materials  in  the  Kinder- 
garten Magazine,  Vol.  VII,  pages  203  and  363;  also  Vol.  VI, 
page  387.  .  

"For  nature  beats  in  perfect  tune, 
And  rounds  with  rhyme  her  every  rune, 
Whether  she  work  in  land  or  sea, 
Or  hide  underground  her  alchemy. 
Thou  canst  not  wave  thy  staff  in  air, 

Or  dip  thy  paddle  in  the  lake, 
But  it  carves  the  bow  of  beauty  there, 

And  the  ripples  in  rhymes  the  oars  forsake." 


A  STORY-TELLING  BEACH  PARTY. 

KATHERINE    POPE. 

TOMMY  and   Ruth  and  Kather-irie  and  Francis  and  Eliza- 
beth were  charter  members  of  the  association   that  as- 
sembled every  evening  on  the  big  steamer  rug  spread 
out  large  on  the  sands.     The  rug  held  them  all,  and  also 
Mary  Elizabeth  Mulberry  and  "Aunt  Kafine." 

Tommy  was  eight,  Ruth  six,  Katherine  four,  Francis  five,  Eliz- 
abeth four,  and  Mary  Elizabeth  being  a  newcomer  we  courteously 
forebore  to  ask  her  age;  also,  we  courteously  forebore  to  ask 
"Aunt  Kafine's"  age.  Not  that  ages  mattered  much  at  that  time 
of  day  and  at  that  time  of  year  and  at  that  place.  When  the  sky 
has  only  rosy  clouds  in  it;  the  sun,  looking  like  a  big  ball  of  fire, 
is  ready  to  drop  into  the  lake;  the  waters  are  shining,  shining,  as 
far  as  the  eyes  can  see — what  matters  it  if  one  be  five  or  five-and- 
thirty?     All's  well,  and  up  above  somewhere  there  is  God. 

The  boys  raced  back  and  forth  along  the  beach  for  awhile, 
throwing  pieces  of  wood  into  the  water  and  watching  them  borne 
out  on  the  waves.  The  little  girls  tumbled  about  on  the  rug;  care- 
fully lifted  their  doll,  comfortably  asleep  in  its  carriage,  to  a  safe 
place,  where  mischievous  boy  drivers  of  mischievous  grocer-horses 
could  do  it  no  harm,  and  prattled  to  the  accompaniment  of  sand 
sifting  thru  their  fingers.  "Aunt  Kafine"  kept  an  easy  eye  on  all, 
and  left  well  enough  alone. 

By  and  by  the  boys  sent  out  a  log  so  large  they  had  to  come 
and  proclaim  their  feat.  Francis  said  it  was  the  "Puritan"  going 
to  Chicago;  that  he  had  sent  it  with  just  a  shove  and  it  would  get 
to  Chicago  without  a  sailor  on  it.  Then,  wiser  than  some  famous 
ones  of  maturer  age,  after  their  great  success  they  did  not  weaken 
it  with  further  effort,  but  sat  down  and  rested  on  their  laurels. 

Bright  eyes  had  much  to  see  of  interest  on  the  water  prome- 
nade. Down  the  narrow  channel,  almost  touching  the  pier,  a 
shadowy  ship  flew  by  swift  as  a  bird,  "free  little  sails  in  front  and 
two  bid  ones  behind."  The  life-saving  men  shot  off  something 
that  made  a  big  noise  and  smoke.  Rowboats  with  summer  girls 
and  shirt-waist  men  passed  by,  and  some  sail-boats  held  happy 
couples  and  smiling  trios.  The  sun  popped  into  the  water,  and 
the  children  almost  heard  the  splash. 
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The  lighthouse  made  Baby  Katherine  think  of  a  story,  because 
"Dora  and  the  Lighthouse"  was  one  of  her  favorite  tales,  and 
"Aunt  Kafine's"  work  was  begun.  As  usual  it  was  the  Kipling 
stories  that  were  clamored  for,  tho  one  held  to  her  allegiance  to 
the  "Lighthouse."     Sweet,  shrill,  and  soft  voices  cried: 

"About  the  snate  and  Riti-Titi-Tavi!" 

"Oh  yes,  Riti-Titi-Tabi!" 

"No,  no,  the  boy  and  tiger,  and  the  wolf  what  raised  him!" 

"'Bout  the  efelant!" 

"The  mondoose!" 

"And  then  the  Lighthouse,"  suggested  placid  Katherine. 

The  tales  were  told,  the  auditors  crowded  close  to  "Aunt  Kaf- 
ine,"  filling  lap  and  arms,  and  correcting  if  she  failed  to  give  each 
detail  exactly  as  they  had  heard  it  before.  There  were  many  inter- 
ruptions, much  to  elderly  Tom's  disgust,  who  said  a  person  never 
could  get  the  real  understanding  of  the  stories  because  the  chil- 
dren all  talked  so  much.  It  was  a  little  difficult  to  adapt  things 
so  as  not  to  bore  Tom  with  his  superior  knowledge,  and  yet  try 
to  help  the  smaller  ones  to  some  idea  of  what  an  elephant,  a  mon- 
goose, and  a  tiger  really  were;  but  the  effort  was  made  and  peace 
maintained. 

When  the  stories  had  been  told  there  were  requests  to  tell 
them  all  over  again;  and  patient  Katherine,  "Now  the  Lighthouse." 
"Aunt  Kafine"  was  a  bit  weary,  and  said  she  thought  it  might  be 
nice  to  play  the  game  in  which  each  one  told  a  story  in  turn,  or 
sang  a  song,  or  did  something  to  entertain  the  party.  They  caugh  t 
at  the  bait  easily,  and  were  willing  to  lend  a  hand;  there  was 
even  rivalry  to  be  first  on  the  program. 

Francis  was  first.  He  told  of  a  pig  and  a  little  pig  and  a  bear 
that  said  he  would  huff  and  puff  and  blow  a  house  down.  Kath- 
erine came  next  with  "Little  Jack  Horner."  She  was  a  trifle  shy, 
but  the  audience  was  respectful  and  she  gained  confidence;  and 
when  she  had  finished,  and  Francis  remarked,  "I  don't  know  what 
you  said,"  she  sweetly  offered  to  say  it  all  over  again.  She  put 
her  mouth  close  to  his  ear,  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  told  Jack 
Horner  over  from  Little  to  I.  Then  Ruth  sang  a  song  about  a 
donkey,  so  funny  she  laughed  and  laughed,  and  couldn't  finish  it. 
Francis  was  aching  for  expression,  so  he  said  he  could  say  a  pretty 
prayer.  With  his  sweet  little  face  quite  solemn,  there,  on  the 
sands,  he  told  the  children: 
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Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep ; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take. 
All  this  I  ask  for  Jesus'  sake: 
Bless  mama  and  daddy  and  Elizabeth  and  make  me  a  good  boy. 

Amen." 

After  this  there  was  a  little  hush,-  as  tho  all  felt  it  a  rather  un- 
usual form  of  entertainment;  but  soon  Mary  Elizabeth  broke  in 
with,  "When  I  say  my  prayer  I  kneel  down  and  put  my  hands 
this  way,"  clasping  her  hands  in  an  almost  theatrically  devout 
attitude. 

But  Mary  Elizabeth  was  quite  given  to  "expression,"  as  they 
all  found  out  when  her  turn  came.  She  told  "Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk" with  much  dramatic  effect;  Fee-Fi-Fo-Fummed  in  a  deep 
bass  voice,  called  for  immense  quantities  of  food  in  commanding 
tones,  told  of  Jack's  sad  disobedience  with  due  solemnity,  and  with 
a  thrilling  climax  brought  the  tale  to  an  end. 

After  Mary  Elizabeth's  splendid  effort  no  one  dared  follow; 
and  one  of  those  silences,  dreaded  by  some  hostesses,  fell  on  the 
company'.  But  the  two  mamas  hove  in  sight,  and  said  it  was  time 
to  fold  up  the  rugs  and  steal  away;  and  with  sighs  of  brimful 
happiness  the  little  summer  children  and  the  grown-ups  turned 
from  the  sands  and  the  dying  embers  in  the  sky,  and  started 
home,  two  by  two.  Hopeful  Katherine  said:  "  fomorrozv,  the 
Lighthouse.     Huh?" 
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FAR,  afar  in  endless  levels, 

The  prairies  reach  from  my  sod-house  door; 
Afar  the  winds  hold  madcap  revel's 
Along  the  grassy,  sod-paved  floor. 

Beyond  the  aching  eyes'  deep  straining 

Yet  other  levels  boundless  lie; 
And  farther  still  is  yet  remaining 

A  floor  that  meets  the  bending  sky. 

—  Will  Reed  Dunray. 


SOMETHING   IN   THE    EDITORIAL   LINE. 

AMALIE    HOFER. 

THE  editor  sympathizes  with  overworked  kindergartners, 
and  is  often  contronted  with  the  mental  picture  of  her 
audience  of  readers  who  confess  to  being  "too  tired"  to 
read  serious  articles.  Again,  a  young  kindergartner 
comes  to  the  sanctum  and  says  she  has  only  just  discovered  what 
an  inspiration  the  magazine  may  be  to  one  who  has  spent  all  her 
days  on  the  details  of  handwork,  and  the  personal  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  The  editor  does  not  become  "uncouraged,"  and  pro- 
ceeds to  open  the  September  issue  of  Volume  15,  with  the  able 
article  on  "Recent  French  Reaction  Against  Rousseau's  Doctrine," 
by  Anna  Tolman  Smith.  Such  an  article  makes  educational  his- 
tory. The  editor  believes  that  the  history-habit  is  the  best  of 
stimulants.  Would  you  not  prefer  to  read  such  an  article  now, 
while  it  is  fresh  history,  than  ten  years  from  now,  when  it  is  chron- 
icled as  a  minor  remote  item  in  a  text-book? 

*      *      *      # 

The  encouraging  word  comes  from  a  southern  college  profes- 
sor of  psychology,  who  admits  that  he  is  always  stimulated  by  the 
reports  of  current  educational  experiments  which  appear  in  the 
Kindergarten  Magazine.  A  training  teacher  expresses  grati- 
tude for  the  "sociological"  insights  which  have  come  to  her  thru 
the  program  of  contents  of  the  magazine  during  the  last  two  years. 

We  are  often  asked  to  repeat  the  material  of  previous  issues, 
and  as  often  reply,  that  a  periodical,  unlike  history,  must  never 
repeat  itself.  Those  kindergartners  who  possess  the  full  four- 
teen volumes  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  will  see  that  each 
volume  has  a  keynote,  and  has  gathered  up  the  records  of  experi- 
ments along  certain  lines  as  thoroly  as  possible.  Our  readers 
will  see  at  a  glance  that  gardening  and  out-of-door  plays  and  oc- 
cupations are  the  present  quest  of  the  editors.  Send  us  reports 
of  any  such  work  as  may  have  come  under  your  eye,  that  it  may  go 
into  the  annals.  Styles  change  in  publications  as  well  as  in  ward" 
robes,  and  there  are  readers  who  are  loath  to  leave  the  old,  as  well 

as  readers  who  demand  the  new. 

*  *  *  * 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  has  been  reviewing  Herbert 
Spencer's  theories  of  education  has  misled  some  earnest  school 
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folk  into  saying  that  there  is  a  new  book  by  Spencer.  Naturally 
it  seems  odd  that  Dr.  Harris,  who  is  usually  entirely  up-to-date, 
should  now  be  reviewing  books  that  are  gray  with  the  honors  of 
fiftv  years  of  recognition.  Nevertheless,  such  a  review  is  timely, 
since  many  educational  practitioners  base  their  operations  on  a 
strangely  composite  theory,  which  mingles  such  radically  differ- 
ing doctrines  as  those  of  Spencer,  Herbart,  and  Froebel.  Dr. 
Harris  points  out  clearly  wherein  Spencer's  premise  is  out  of  tune 
with  the  actual  status  of  modern  society,  the  latter  having  passed 
over  from  the  biological  ideal  of  self-preservation  to  the  socio- 
logical standard  of  altruism.  He  also  points  out  that  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's definition  of  education  refers  to  the  actual  operations  of 
school — and  not  to  that  higher  education  which  involves  all  of 
life,  both  the  life  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  race.  There 
would  be  much  less  confusion  in  the  practice  of  educators  if  the 
growth  of  such  theories  as  Mr.  Spencer's  were  viewed  historically. 
The  strand  of  philosophy  which  he  represents,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  he  was  matured,  is  by  no  means  the  same  strand 
which  has  woven  itself  into  the  life  history  of  our  republic.  The 
ancestry  of  the  American  spirit  in  education  is  distinctly  Teutonic 
and  even  Aristotlean,  rather  than  Spencerian.  Dr.  Harris'  studies 
of  Herbert  Spencer  will  be  found  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
August  and  September,  1902!  There  are  many  paragraphs  in 
these  articles  which  will  bear  careful  study  and  discussion. 

*  *  *  * 
Chicago  Public  Kindergartens. — The  eighty-nine  public 
school  kindergartens  of  Chicago  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  not  found  wanting.  In  fact  they  have  been  added  unto,  and 
the  authorities  have  doubled  the  sessions  of  each  one,  so  that  twice 
the  number  of  children  may  have  the  sweet  privilege  of  "going  to 
kindergarten."  This  does  not  look  as  if  Chicago  disapproved  of 
public  school  funds  being  spent  for  the  kindergarten.  Several 
cities  have  discouraged  the  friends  of  the  kindergarten  by  refer- 
ring them  to  the  sweeping  action  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  closing  all  the  public  kindergartens.  Such  friends  of  prop- 
agation should  hereby  take  notice  that  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  reinstated  and  increased  and  doubled  the  kindergarten 
provisions  for  Chicago  children.  Superintendent  of  Schools  Cooley 
is  bent  on  reorganizing  the  administrative  side  of  the  public  kin- 
dergartens, and,  in  the  absence  of  a  special  supervisor,  has  arranged 
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to  hold  regular  teachers'  institutes  for  the  city  kindergartners, 
calling  out  the  teachers  of  different  districts  to  attend  different 
sessions.  The  first  series  of  institutes  was  conducted  by  Miss  Ger- 
trude Longenecker,  teacher  of  logical  methods  at  the  city  normal 
school,  who  is  a  trained  kindergartner  as  well.  Superintendent 
Cooley  has  stated,  with  public  emphasis,  that  he  is  in  favor  of  kin- 
dergartens, and  has  made  a  study  of  the  same  with  reference  to  the 
Chicago  situation.  St.  Louis  has  had  public  kindergartens  longer 
than  any  other  city,  and  has  found  that  the  double  session  is  the 
best  plan.  He  has,  therefore,  decided  to  try  it  for  Chicago.  He 
asks  the  Chicago  kindergartners  to  cooperate  in  the  experiment, 
and  if  after  one  year's  trial  it  proves  unsatisfactory  he  will  listen 
to  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  the  kindergarten  corps,  and 
make  amendments.  The  hours  for  the  sessions  as  conducted  at 
present  are  from  9  to  11:30  and  from  1  to  2:30.  The  fact  that  St. 
Louis  schools  are  under  a  state  law  which  provides  public  moneys 
for  children  over  six  years  of  age  only  was  not  discussed,  but 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  since  children  of  four  and  five  years  are 
admitted  to  the  Chicago  schools.  There  is  no  scientific  data  at 
hand  as  yet,  by  which  the  endurance  of  the  young  children  may 
be  estimated.  Until  this  is  thoroly  investigated  the  two-session 
question  cannot  be  settled.  The  most  soundly  experienced  kin- 
dergartners are  unanimously  against  the  afternoon  session  for 
children  under  five  years.  However,  they  have  no  authentic  or 
extensive  proofs  to  support  their  conviction.  The  two  session 
plan  is  conceded  by  many  to  be  an  expedient  and  not  the  ulti- 
mate standard  of  "what- is  good  for  the  child."  The  supply  and 
management  committee  of  the  Chicago  school  board  reported 
that  many  things  on  the  kindergarten  supply  list  were  considered 
unnecessary,  and  presented  a  carefully  revised  ordering  sheet. 
The  items  which  are  eliminated  include  weaving  materials,  par- 
quetry, and  all  surface  gifts.  Material  for  more  constructive  work 
is  recommended,  and  the  building  gifts  are  offered  in  the  bulk, 
instead  of  in  individual  boxes.  This  latter  item  is  recommended 
in  the  interest  of  economy.  A  committee  of  eight  was  appointed 
from  among  the  public  school  kindergartners  to  offer  changes  in 
the  above  list,  who  will  no  doubt  see  to  it  that  the  purposes  of 
pedagogy  are  not  too  seriously  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of 
economy. 
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A  CHINESE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  NEW  YORK. 

T  ii  Mott  street,  New  York  city,  there  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  nearly  three'months  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing schools  in  the  city.  It  is  the  Chinese  kindergarten, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chinese  Presbyte- 
rian Mission  under  a  plan  formulated  by  the  Rev.  Hue  Kin  of  the 
New  York  Presbytery,  who  himself  teaches  his  little  countrymen 
in  their  own  language  three  or  four  times  a  week.  There  are  three 
other  teachers,  and  the  course  includes  the  usual  kindergarten 
plays,  interspersed  with  little  reading  lessons,  singing,  and  con- 
stant teaching  of  English.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  Eng- 
lish, because  the  parents  are  very  desirous  of  having  their  chil- 
dren proficient  in  its  use. 

There  are  some  forty  youngsters  in  attendance,  and  a  bright 
and  interesting  lot  they  are.  The  finest  of  fabrics  and  the  most 
gorgeous  of  colors  is  their  raiment.  The  boys  and  girls  look  so 
much  alike  in  their  quaint  costumes  that  the  teachers  have  been 
compelled  to  differentiate  the  sexes  by  having  the  boys  wear  their 
little  silk  skull  caps  while  the  class  is  in  session.  They  are  very 
tractable  and  obedient  in  school,  and. most  of  them  are  as  grave 
as  little  owls.  Deft  of  fingers,  they  are  as  imitative  as  monkeys. 
They  cut  the  most  wonderful  designs  in  colored  papers,  dolls,  and 
dragons,  cats  and  dogs  and  plants,  and  geometrical  designs,  and 
they  draw  all  sorts  of  curious  things  which  they  show  proudly  to 
their  teacher^  and  visitors. 

When  they  are  singing  in  the  afternoon,  crowds  of  the  Chinese 
residing  in  the  neighborhood  gather  in  front  of  the  school  and 
evince  great  pleasure  over  the  exercise,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  most  Chinese  find  as  little  music  in  our  melody  as  we  do  in 
John's  tom-tom. 

If  the  little  Chinamen,  with  their  olive  complexions,  their  al- 
mond eyes,  and  multi-colored  garments  form  a  picture  of  rare 
beauty  and  interest  to  us,  we  are  more  of  a  picture  to  them.  The 
Chinaman  keeps  his  family,  if  he  has  one,  very  much  isolated. 
The  curiosity  of  the  highly-civilized  people  of  the  white  race  he 
has  found  to  be  very  unpleasant. 

The  school  is  maintained  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  will  probably  have  to  be  enlarged.  The  Rev.  Hue  Kin  is  en- 
thusiastic over  its  prospects,  and  foresees  in  its  work  a  great  force 
for  good  among  our  Chinese  fellow-citizens.— Journal  of  Education. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN. 

AUGHING,  the  blind  boys 

Run  round  their  college  lawn, 
Playing  such  games  of  buff 
Over  its  dappled  grass. 

See  the  blind  frolicsome 
Girls  in  blue  pinafores, 
Turning  their  skipping-ropes. 

How  full  and  rich  a  world 
Theirs  to  inhabit  is, 
Sweet  scent  of  grass  and  bloom, 
Playmates'  glad  symphony, 
Cool  touch  of  western  wind, 
Sunshine's  divine  caress, — 
How  should  they  know  or  feel 
They  are  in  darkness? 

But — O  the  miracle! 

If  a  redeemer  came, 

Laid  finger  on  their  eyes — 

One  touch,  and  what  a  world, 

New-born  "in  loveliness! 

Spaces  of  green  and  sky, 
Hulls  of  white  cloud  adrift, 
Ivy-grown  college  walls, 
Shining,  loved  faces. 

What  a  dark  world — who  knows? — 

Ours  to  inhabit  is! 

One  touch,  and  what  a  strange 

Glory  might  burst  on  us, 

What  a  hid  universe! 

Do  we  sport  carelessly, 
Blindly,  upon  the  verge 
Of  an  apocalypse? 

— /.  Zangwill,  in  Lippincolt  s  Magazine. 


Make  yourselves  nests  of  pleasant  thoughts.  None  of  us  yet 
know,  for  none  of  us  have  been  taught  in  early  youth,  what  fairy 
palaces  we  may  build  of  beautiful  thought — proof  against  all  ad- 
versity. Bright  fancies,  satisfied  memories,  noble  histories,  faith- 
ful sayings,  treasure-houses  of  precious  and  restful  thoughts,  which 
care  cannot  disturb,  nor  pain  make  gloomy,  nor  poverty  take  away 
from  us — houses  built  without  hands,  for  our  souls  to  live  in. — 
Joh?i  Ruskin. 
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How  Chicago  Training  Schools  Opened. — Four  of  the  Chicago  Kin- 
dergarten Training  Schools  opened  during  September  with  the  usual  enroll- 
ments. The  Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute  held  informal  exercises  in  the 
spacious  hall  of  the  new  Gertrude  House.  All  of  the  directors  of  the  work 
were  present  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Page,  who  was  still  in  New  York, 
having  just  returned  from  Europe.  Miss  Amalie  Hofer  presided.  After  a 
few  but  graphic  words  Miss  Hofer  drew  attention  to  the  modern  attitude  to- 
ward the  mind  of  the  child,  so  different  from  that  old  position  which,  as  she 
said,  was  expressed  in  the  metaphor  "as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter."  For 
this  has  been  substituted  the  metaphor  of  the  "garden";  the  garden  in  whose 
soil  lies  dormant  so  many  wonderful  possibilities  of  which  we  do  not  dream 
till  disclosed  by  the  proper  conditions  as  one  season  follows  another.  Very- 
fundamental  and  tremendous  has  been  the  change  wrought  in  education  by 
the  changed  attitude  represented  by  the  two  comparisons.  The  child  shaped 
into  a  given  form  by  an  external  power  is  one  thing.  The  child  whose  pecul- 
iar individual  nature  has  been  carefully  studied  and  nurtured  results  in  an 
entirely  different  product.  Mrs.  Ethel  Roe  Lindgren  outlined  the  musical 
purposes  and  opportunities  of  the  Institute,  and  emphasized  the  inestimable 
social  import  of  music  to  the  home  and  daily  life.  That  most  appropriate  mu- 
sical selection,  Brahm's  Akademisches  Festspiel  Overture,  was  played  in  duet 
form  by  Mrs.  Lindgren  and  Mrs.  Seymour,  and  thereby  dedicated  the  new 
home  of  the  Institute.  Miss  Caroline  Cronise  stated  briefly  the  ideals  of  Ger- 
trude House,  the  keynote  being  cooperative  life.  Indeed,  as  Miss  Hofer 
laughingly  intercepted,  Miss  Cronise  might  well  be  called  the  professor  of 
cooperation.  Miss  Frances  E.  Newton  told  of  her  plans  of  work  in  a  new 
country,  where  she  hopes  for  the  coming  year  to  help  spread  the  good  work — 
Australia — and  make  the  way  for  many  American  kindergartners  to  follow. 
Miss  Grace  Fairbank  told  of  the  work  under  her  charge,  handwork  in  wood, 
paper,  and  wool,  but  all  handwork  that  makes  for  development.  A  tour  thru 
the  new  house  followed,  which  was  enjoyed~by  the  friends  and  students  of 
other  days  as  well  as  by  the  newcomers.  The  Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute 
opened  its  ninth  year  of  service  under  most  favorable  circumstances. 

The  Froebel  Association,  which  is  the  pioneer,  and  one  of  Chicago's  most 
respected  institutions,  held  no  formal  opening,  but  the  students  gathered  in 
their  respective'classes  in  the  University  Hall,  Fine  Arts  Building,  on  Tues- 
day, September  16.  Mrs.  Putnam  gave  an  introductory  address  to  each  class 
(this  is  her  twenty-seventh  year  of  leadership),  telling  of  the  work-program, 
while  Miss  Sheldon,  who  is  just  returned  from  a  summer  in  Naas,  Sweden,  reg- 
istered the  students.. 

On  Tuesday,  September  16,  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College  held  its 
opening  session  for  the  year.  Miss  Harrison  addressed  the  serious  looking 
students  in  her  characteristic  style,  at  once  philosophical  and  elevated.  Her 
address  expressed  the  most  profound  spiritual  truths  delivered  with  deepest 
conviction.  The  kernel  of  her  thought  was  that  the  training  of  the  hand  to 
skill,  the  mind  and  spirit  to  a  perception  of  nature's  wonders,  beauty,  and 
truth,  was  by  no  means  for  the  self-gratification  or  self-laudation  of  the  stu- 
dent, but  that  she  might  be  so  much  the  better  equipped  to  be  of  truest  serv- 
ice to  the  little  child.  Miss  Harrison  uttered  a  strong  warning  also  against 
the  spirit  of  exclusiveness.  To  the  extent  that  we  exclude  others  from  our  sup- 
posed superior  circle,  to  that  extent  do  we  exclude  ourselves  from  that  much 
of  God's  creation.  No  one  could  leave  that  lecture  room  without  a  deep  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  her  profession.  We  felt  as  if  the  joy  and  the  fun  of  it  had 
not  been  dwelt  upon  to  the  extent  that  the  case  warranted,  but  fortunately 
there  are  good  kindergarten  play  days  to  come,  as  the  college  knows  so  well 
how  to  provide. 
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On  the  same  day  the  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association  opened  its 
twenty  second  year  of  training  work,  the  exercises  being  held  in  the  Sunday- 
school  room  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  Sitting  in  a  kindergarten  circle,  students 
and  faculty  met  informally.  Miss  Eva  B.  Whitmore  presided,  who,  in  addition 
to  introducing  the  members  of  the  faculty,  gave  the  whereabouts  of  the  sen- 
iors of  last  year.  Some  had  taken  the  vows  of  engagement  and  of  marriage; 
some  were  in  public  or  private  kindergartens,  and  one,  Miss  Katherine  Gay, 
had  sailed  away  to  Honolulu,  to  take  charge  of  the  Chinese  kindergarten,  ex- 
changing places  with  Miss  Cora  Pannabaker  who,  after  three  years,  returns  to 
the  directorship  of  the  Eleanor  Reed  Kindergarten  in  Chicago.  Miss  Alice 
Temple  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams  each  said  a  few  words  of  greeting. 

The  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School  will  hold  its  classes 
as  usual  at  the  Chicago  Commons,  opening  October  1.  Mrs.  Bertha  Hofer 
Hegner  rejoices  in  the  advent  of  a  son,  who  will,  no  doubt,  add  his  inspiration 
to  her  classes,  which  she  will  conduct  personally  with  the  usual  corps  of  as- 
sistants. 

The  three  training  schools  which  have  united  in  the  subject  of  psychology 
and  literature  work  have  made  their  tuitions  uniform.  The  Froebel  Associa- 
tion and  the  Free  Kindergarten  Association  have  raised  their  price  to  $100, 
which  was  the  standing  fee  of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute.  This  union 
of  forces  does  not  affect  the  individual  work  of  the  training  schools,  but  has 
been  largely  influenced  by  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  several  faculties, 
that  a  more  uniform  provision  in  the  matter  of  psychology  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  profession.  Prof.  James  R.  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  conducted  this  work  under  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute  since  1899. 
He  has  the  rare  gift  of  making  the  profound  subject  applicable  to  the  practi- 
cal, daily  observation  of  children's  mental  processes.  He  also  has  a  personal 
interest  in  grounding  educational  methods,  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  to  aid  in 
the  formulation  of  sound  principles  of  pedagogical  procedure.  The  schools 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  securing  the  permanent  services  of  Professor 
Angell.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  MacClintock  have  that  to  offer  in  literature  which  will 
not  only  increase  the  literary  culture  which  is  so  much  needed  by  our  teachers, 
but  which  may  also  add  to  the  child-nature  insight  of  the  student.  Having  a 
charming  group  of  children,  as  well  as  having  been  familiar  with  the  kinder- 
garten ideal  tor  many  years,  the  work  of  Dean  and  Mrs.  MacClintock  belongs 
to  the  pedagogical  class.  Dr.  MacClintock  is  dean  of  the  University  College, 
as  well  as  professor  at  the  University. 

The  union  of  plans  of  work  on  the  part  of  training  schools  is  no  longer  a 
fine  theory,  to  be  discussed  in  wary  cautiousness  at  the  I.  K.  U.,  but  is  an  ac- 
complished fact.  All  of  the  training  schools  of  Chicago  were  invited  to  unite 
in  these  plans,  and  may  at  any  time  do  so.  Naturally  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago offers  specialists  which  individual  training  schools  cannot  support,  but 
there  are  only  a  few  men,  at  best,  whose  specialty  is  adaptable  to  the  needs 
of  the  short  but  comprehensive  work  of  a  two  years'  kindergarten  course. 
Each  of  the  three  training  schools  in  the  combination  has  made  modifications 
and  some  adjustments  in  order  to  meet  the  various  needs  of  all  concerned — 
but  such  sacrifices  of  the  individual  part  to  the  whole  always  brings  spiritual 
power,  and  no  price  is  too  great  to  pay  for  that  sterling  property. 

New  Orleans. — Kingsley  House  of  New  Orleans  is  a  kindergarten  social 
settlement,  with  Miss  McMain  as  present  head  resident.  The  Times-Demo- 
crat gives  the  following  attractive  account  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  work, 
including  an  exceptionally  successful  summer  session: 

Kingsley  House  is  an  amalgamation  of  two  institutions.  Several  years  ago 
Miss  Hardy,  Miss  Shriever,  Miss  Leonard,  Miss  Barton,  and  Miss  Wilson 
started  a  social  settlement  and  kindergarten  at  the  present  house,  Annuncia- 
tion and  Erato  streets.  About  two  years  ago  this  was  merged  with  a  mission  of 
Trinity  Church,  which  was  domiciled  in  Tchoupitoulas  street.  Everything  at 
the  Kingsley  House  has  its  practical  side.  The  little  tots  have  doll  houses,  but 
they  themselves  make  all  the  furnishings  for  these  miniature  houses,  the  girls 
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doing  the  work  proper  to  girls,  and  the  boys  busying  themselves  with  those 
articles  which  are  in  the  province  of  boys  and  men.  The  larger  boys  are  taught 
to  work  as  carpenters,  and  how  to  cane  chairs;  and  the  larger  girls  are  taught 
to  make  baskets,  to  cook  and  do  housework,  and  to  buy  at  the  markets. 

This  is  the  first  summer  kindergarten  that  has  been  established  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  it  has  proven  a  great  success.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  Kingsley 
House  yesterday.  The  main  building  stands  on  the  corner  of  Annunciation 
and  Erato.  A  little  building  on  the  side  is  used  for  the  chair-caning  depart- 
ment. It  was  a  busy  and  yet  a  cool  place.  The  children  working  in  the  house 
had  the  benefit  of  many  open  windows,  and  the  boys  working  in  the  yard,  using 
hammers  and  saws  and  augers  and  bits,  were  in  the  shade  of  sheds.  In  the 
main  hallway  a  number  of  little  children— boys  and  girls — were  making  mat- 
ting. They  plaited  the  raffia  upon  small  frames,  and  seemed  very  contented 
as  they  deftly  twisted  the  strands  and  talked  and  laughed  with  each  other, 
tho  not  loud  enough  to  disturb  decorum.  It  is  considered  very  hard  that  the 
little  children  of  China  are  kept  occupied  by  making  firecrackers  and  doing 
other  light  work  of  this  character,  but  no  doubt  the  little  ones  of  China  enjoy 
their  work  just  as  much  as  the  tots  at  the  kindergarten  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
theirs. 

In  the  main  room  downstairs,  where  the  children  congregate  to  sing,  there 
were  a  number  of  doll  houses  at  the  end.  In  these  houses  all  the  beds,  chairs, 
matting,  mattresses,  sheets,  and  spreads  were  made  by  the  children.  The 
articles  in  their  nicety  of  handicraft  showed  how  quickly  children,  at  the  age 
when  the  mind  is  more  impressionable  than  at  any  other  time,  may  be  taught 
to  do  things  that  will  be  of  infinite  use  to  them  in  later  life.  Above  all,  the 
children  by  these  little  things  are  instructed  in  order  and  method,  without 
which  the  most  talented  labor  in  vain. 

In  the  yard  a  number  of  boys  were  busily  engaged  upon  all  kinds  of  car- 
penter work.  These  boys  point  with  pride  to  the  articles  they  have  com- 
pleted. Gordon  Ong  of  the  Tulane  University  teaches  the  little  fellows  how 
to  use  the  different  tools;  and  from  the  serious,  intent  expressions  of  their 
countenances  as  they  labored  away,  they  seemed  to  be  taking  a  perfect  de- 
light in  the  work.  All  boys  have  a  natural  liking  for  using  carpenters'  tools. 
At  Kingsley  House  this  element  of  play  is  utilized  to  advantage.  The  energy 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  might  be  utilized  in  knocking  off  the  legs 
of  a  table  is  utilized  in  building  a  table.  Unconsciously  the  boys  learn  that 
it  is  better  to  build  than  to  demolish,  especially  as  the  same  energy  employed 
toward  the  one  may  be  directed  in  doing  the  other.  In  the  adjoining  house  a 
number  of  boys  under  the  direction  of  John  Jostis  and  Miss  Catherine  Labou- 
isse  were  engaged  in  caning  chairs.  It  is  astonishing  how  well  they  learn  to 
do  this.  Either  old  chairs  are  brought  from  home,  or  are  sent  in  from  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  boys  proceed  to  make  them  as  good  as  new.  On  the 
second  floor  Miss  Elizabeth  Buckner  has  charge  of  a  number  of  girls  from 
eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  instructing  them  in  the  mysteries  of  cooking  and 
housekeeping.  The  girls  are  taught  to  make  up  beds,  to  sweep,  to  dust,  and 
to  keep  things  tidy.  Miss  Buckner  sometimes  takes  them  to  market  and 
teaches  them  to  buy  so  as  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  cute  ways  of  the  plausible 
fishmonger,  the  silver-tongued  vegetable  woman,  and  the  diplomatic  butcher. 
Miss  Buckner  and  her  assistants  seemed  to  be  enjoying  life  when  a  peep  was 
taken  into  the  kitchen.  It  was  no  wonder.  They  were  engaged  in  making 
life  more  delightful.  A  nice,  tantalizing  smell  floated  out.  A  pot  was  sending 
forth  a  tantalizing  steam.  Some  of  the  girls  were  rolling  biscuit  dough; 
others  were  attending  to  the  interior  arrangements  of  a  seductive  layer  cake 
as  light  as  air  and  as  fragrant  as  a  bed  of  mint. 

Miss  McMain,  who  has  general  charge  of  the  establishment,  showed  the 
visitor  a  number  of  beautiful  baskets  made  of  raffia  by  the  girls.  This  work- 
room is  on  the  third  floor.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  description  of 
the  beauty  of  these  baskets.  They  are  made  in  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  colors, 
and  are  decorated  with  odd  figures  worked  in  by  deft  fingers.  So  successful 
has  the  summer  kindergarten  proven  that  Miss  McMain  hopes  that  more  of 
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them  will  be  established  thruout  the  city.  Miss  McMain  hopes  to  see  a  great 
spreading  out  from  this  small  beginning.  Public-spirited  citizens  have  been 
giving  assistance,  but  it  is  believed  that  when  they  come  to  recognize  the  good 
done  by  such  institutions  they  will  be  more  zealous  in  aiding  their  develop- 
ment. Miss  McMain  hopes  to  build  a  new  house,  and  she  and  her  workers 
have  already  formed  a  nucleus  for  this  branching  out.  It  is  said  that  a  promi- 
nent philanthropist  has  promised  to  secure  a  subscription  of  $10,000  toward 
the  increase  of  the  work. 

A  pleasant  sight  it  was  to  see  the  dismissal  of  the  school  at  noon.  Miss 
Shriever  played,  "Tell  Me,  Pretty  Maidens,"  on  the  piano.  Class  after  class 
trotted  into  the  main  room  and  took  positions  around  the  big  circle.  After 
the  half-day's  work  the  music  was  refreshing  to  the  little  ones,  and  their  faces 
beamed  as  they  trotted  into  the  room.  When  all  were  in,  even  the  littlest 
girls  with  their  bright  eyes  and  flower  faces,  the  piano  ran  into  a  little  singing 
melody,  and  their  clear  voices  rose  in  chorus,  singing,  "Good-by,  Little  Chil- 
dren," and  telling  how  happy  these  same  children  would  be  when  the  sun  woke 
them  up  the  next  morning  to  begin  anew  another  day. 

This  music  alone  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  the  poor  little  children.  It 
brightens  their  lives  and  makes  the  kindergarten  a  pleasant  place  to  remem- 
ber. Very  few  houses,  after  all,  have  pianos  or  other  musical  instruments,  so 
that  many  little  ones  only  have  a  chance  to  listen  to  music  when  they  can 
crowd  around  an  organ-grinder  in  the  evening,  or  hear  a  band  passing  thru 
the'street.  In  the  kindergarten  they  are  brought  up,  so  to  speak,  on  music 
played  with  feeling  and  understanding,  and  as  all  children  are  influenced 
by  the  love  which  they  have  for  melody,  this  feature  alone  is  of  incalculable 
benefit. 

The  school  garden  idea  found  a  lodging  place  in  New  York  during  the 
summer.  It  is  expressed  there  in  the  concrete  form  of  an  agricultural  experi- 
ment which  has  been  bearing  fruit  in  more  ways  than  one  thru  the  summer 
season.  For  the  idea  and  its  materialization  the  city  must  thank,  first,  Mrs. 
Fannie  G.  Parsons,  in  whose  mind  it  has  been  maturing  for  many  years.  This 
summer  she  prevailed  upon  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Central  Park 
Board  to  cooperate  with  her  and  make  a  trial. 

The  ground  chosen  for  the  experiment  adjoins  the  area  known  as  the  Hud- 
son Bank  Playground.  It  overlooks  the  noble  river,  and  but  a  few  weeks  ago 
was  largely  given  over  to  stones,  bricks,  and  "bent  iron"  of  a  most  unaastbetic 
character.  Mrs.  Parsons'  prophetic  vision  could  see  the  kitchen-garden  thru 
the  piles  of  rubbish,  and,  presto!  the  mischievous  boys  of  the  neighborhood 
became  willing  and  able  helpers  under  her  generalship.  1  he  stones  and 
bricks  were  transported  by  them  to  a  desirable  distance,  and  then  the  Park 
took  hold.  It  furnished  a  gardener-in-chief.  By  him  the  ground  was  plowed 
and  harrowed,  the  boys  and  girls  observing  these  early  steps  in  the  process  of 
agriculture.  Then  a  small  circular  bed  of  flowers  was  laid  out  and  planted, 
and  the  remaining  space^was  divided  into  quarters,  and  this  was  again  subdi- 
vided into  smaller  beds.  Each  child  was  given  a  numbered  stake  by  which  to 
mark  his  own  claim.  It  was  about  two  feet  long,  and  the  number  was  painted 
in  large  black  letters  upon  the  spatula  at  the  upper  end.  The  long  pointed 
stick  served  admirably  for  marking  the  seven  straight  furrows  which  were  to 
bear  the  seeds.  Seven  different  kinds  were  planted:  Indian  corn  in  the  mid- 
dle row,  and  peas,  string  beans,  butter  beans,  turnips,  radishes,  lettuce  in  the 
other  six.  With  the  children  standing  before  him,  the  gardener  gave  a  lesson 
in  planting,  his  field  of  operations  being  the  inner  corner  of  each  quarter  of  the 
lot.  After  thus  being  shown  how  to  make  the  furrow,  and  how  deep  and  far 
apart  to  plant  the  seeds,  the  children  followed  the  example  set,  patting  down 
the  earth  carefully  with  the  spatula  after  all  were  in,  and  then  setting  the 
stake  end  in  the  ground,  the  big  black  figures  thus  being  brought  prominently 
into  view.  The  gardener  is  ever  present  to  help  in  weeding  and  watering  and 
to  keep  a  general  oversight.  The  tools  are  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  city  has  brought  water  pipes  sufficiently  near  to  the  little  farm  to 
permit  the  ample  watering  by  means  of  a  hose. 
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A  few  yards  from  this  fenced-in  lot  is  a  circular  tent,  a  shelter  for  mothers 
with  their  babies.  Two  large  blackboards  offer  continual  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  the  artistic  or  mathematical  skill  of  the  children.  Very  long,  nar- 
row boxes,  brilliant  with  splendid  flowers,  edge  the  four  sides  of  the  tent  plat- 
form. These  are  the  result  of  a  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  police  officer, 
who  said  to  Mrs.  Parsons  in  reply  to  her  query:  "How  are  we  to  stop  incipient 
vandalism?"  "Madam,  the  place  is  not  beautiful  enough."  Therefore  she 
proceeded  to  make  it  beautiful  and  attractive,  and  the  children  have  respected 
the  gracious  effort. 

We  visited  the  quarter-acre  toward  the  close  of  August,  to  learn  that  the 
youthful  agriculturists,  more  than  one  hundred  in  number,  had  gone  for  the 
day  to  the  shore  with  Mrs. 'Parsons.  But  the  gardener-in-chief  was  there  and 
told  us  that  the  radishes  had  already  repaid  the  labor  of  the  children,  tho  since 
they  could  be  eaten  without  any  culinary  preparation,  both  they  and  the  tur- 
nips had  fallen  prey  to  those  who  reaped  where  they  had  not  sown. 

A  fine  border  of  buckwheat  lines  the  inner  side  of  the  palings.  The  other 
crops  had  been  planted  almost  too  closely  together  to  allow  sufficient  free- 
play,  and  in  each  oblong  bed  the  corn  was  threatening  to  overshadow  its  lesser 
companions,  but,  nevertheless,  the  harvest  was  plainly  visible,  each  bearing 
seed  after  its  kind  and  believing  that  the  law  that  governs  the  vegetable  world 
reigns  also  over  that  of  the  spirit;  we  are  assured  that  Mrs.  Parsons'  enthusi- 
astic and  determined  efforts  will  bear  fruit  in  their  season.  The  object  lesson 
cannot  fail  to  make  an  impression  not  only  upon  the  children,  but  upon  those 
Interested  in  the  educational  questions  of  this  decade. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  brings  always  a  word  of  cheer  and  inspiration.  The  present  vol- 
ume contains,  in  addition  to  the  general  reports  of  the  different  departments, 
a  beautiful  picture  group  of  five  blind  deaf-mutes  whose  education  is  being  so 
well  accomplished  thru  the  patience,  fidelity,  and  love  of  their  consecrated  in- 
structors. The  report  of  the  kindergarten  department  announces  eighty-one 
children  in  attendance.  The  trustees  find  the  kindergarten  an  indispensable 
foundation  for  later  work.  We  quote  thus:  "The  facts  that  come  constantly 
under  our  observation  enable  us  to  state  not  only  that  the  kindergarten  is  highly 
useful  both  as  a  first  step  and  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  parent  school  at 
South  Boston,  but  that  it  is  also  indispensable  to  the  rational  education  of  the 
little  blind  children,  affording  as  it  does  the  best  means  for  their  early  develop- 
ment and  proper  training.  .  .  ." 

The  little  boys  and  girls  live,  move,  and  grow  under  such  influences  as  are 
calculated  to  bring  out  what  is  good  in  them  and  to  nip  in  the  bud  all  tenden- 
cies to  evil.  The  trustees  make  an  eloquent  plea  for  funds  for  increased  ac- 
commodations for  the  kindergarten  children.  The  girls'  building  is  full  to 
overflowing.  "The  process  of  utilizing  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house  by 
means  of  using  cribs  has  been  carried  to  the  extreme  end,  yet  the  demand  for 
more  room  is  stronger  than  ever."  For  more  than  two  years  they  have  been 
obliged  to  turn  away  applicants,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time  trying  to  inter- 
est friends  in  the  erection  of  a  special  building  for  girls,  the  little  boys  having 
been  so  provided  for  a  long  time.  Within  the  last  few  years  so  many  of  the 
original  subscribers  and  benefactors  of  the  kindergarten  have  died  that  the 
need  of  financial  help  has  become  most  imperative.  At  the  annual  reception 
at  the  kindergarten  a  charming  program  was  rendered  by  the  children.  An 
exceptional  treat  was  given  in  1902  to  the  eight  blind-deaf  children  of  the  insti- 
tution. Mr.  Wm.  Wade  of  Oakmont,  Pa.,  gave  them  and  their  teachers  ten 
days  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition.  The  teachers  found  that  the  happy  and  varied 
experiences  received  there  by  these  children  who  could  neither  see  nor  hear 
have  wonderfully  lightened  their  task,  "since  the  statement  'I  know  I  saw  it 
in  Buffalo,'  often  obviates  the  necessity  for  a  difficult  and  tedious  explanation." 

The  regard  in  which  the  kindergarten  is  held  by  all  who  work  with  children 
who  are  in  any  way  defective  or  abnormal  is  one  of  the  best  arguments  for  its 
universal  adoption  for  all  children. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  permanent  vacation  school  committee  of  the  Chi- 
cago Woman's  Clubs  for  the  season  of  1902-03  was  held  Saturday,  September 
13.  Five  vacation  schools,  the  Goldsmith,  Foster,  Burr,  Washington,  and 
Adams,  were  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  $8,450,69.  Especial  departments  for 
the  deaf  children  were  maintained  at  the  Burr  and  Seward  branch,  for  the 
blind  at  the  Foster,  and  for  the  crippled  at  the  Fallon.  It  was  reported  that 
the  collection  from  the  public  school  children  amounted  to  $632.46,  and  that 
$1,533.45  had  been  collected  thru  the  efforts  of  the  Record-Herald.  It  was 
found  that  the  committee  had  had  the  disbursing  of  about  $10,000,  including 
the  $1,000  appropriated  by  the  city  for  playgrounds.  Most  of  this  $1,000  was 
used  in  arranging  the  Model  Garden  near  the  Burr  School,  and  assisting  in 
adapting  playgrounds  to  the  needs  of  the  children.  The  meeting  was  largely 
given  up  to  receiving  the  reports  of  about  twenty  members  of  the  committee 
who  had  visited  the  Vacation  Schools.  Much  favorable  comment  of  their  con- 
duct was  elicited,  especial  tribute  being  paid  to  those  conducted  for  the  deaf, 
blind  ,  and  crippled  children,  and  to  the  sewing,  construction,  and  drawing  de- 
part ^jents  for  their  efficient  work.  Many  of  the  visitors  expressed  their  sur- 
prise at  finding  the  children  so  bright  mentally  and  sound  physically  consider- 
ing their  environment.  They  also  marveled  at  the  dexterity  and  skill  displayed 
by  the  children  in  their  sewing  and  constructive  work.  The  committee  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers  the  second  Saturday  in  Octo- 
ber, at  10:15  p.  m. — Jennie  Goldman,  Recording  Secretary  Vacatio7i  School 
Co7nmittee. 

Australia. — Miss  Frances  E.  Newton  has  been  called  to  conduct  the  train- 
ing school  of  the  New  South  Wales  Kindergarten  Union  at  Sydney,  Australia. 
Miss  Ridie  L.  Buckey,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  work  for  some  time,  has 
just  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  reports  most  interesting  experiences 
during  the  past  six  years.  A  tour  around  the  world  has  been  her  favored  part, 
and  a  look  into  the  kindergarten  work  of  both  continents.  She  writes:  "I 
started  at  San  Francisco,  going  thence  to  Honolulu,  Australia  (byway  of  Samoa 
and  New  Zealand),  India,  Ceylon,  and  Europe.  There  are  now  few  places 
where  the  spirit  of  the  great  Froebel  does  not  breathe  upon  the  children.  He 
has  united  the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  the  Northern  and  Southern  hemispheres 
in  sympathetic  touch.  It  was  my  great  privilege  to  take  his  educational  mes- 
sage to  Australia,  where  I  spent  four  years  in  establishing  our  American  method, 
and  where  the  movement  has  taken  a  wonderful  hold.  During  that  time  we 
established  five  free  kindergartens  and  three  private  ones,  and  opened  a  resi- 
dential training  school.  Your  magazine  is  well  known  there."  Miss  Newton 
sails  in  October  from  San  Francisco,  and  reaches  Sydney  in  three  weeks.  The 
training  class  is  well  organized  and  on  the  American  plan,  while  the  kinder- 
gartens are  well  supported.  She  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  opportunity 
for  doing  international  professional  service,  and  the  Union  at  Sydney  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  securing  a  woman  of  such  varied  and  wide  experience. 
Miss  Newton  continues  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten 
Institute,  and  will  return  to  the  work  in  the  United  States  in  due  time. 

Marienthal  was  the  home  of  Froebel  from  1850  to  1852,  in  which  year 
he  died.  Fraulme  Heerwart  writes  as  follows  of  Froebel's  choice  of  homes, 
for  the  purposes  of  his  work:  Marienthal  was  his  "choice  when  he  was  seek- 
ing a  home  for  himself  and  his  wife,  and  where  he  would  devote  himself  to  his 
last  work,  namely,  the  training  of  young  women  for  their  vocation  as  mothers 
or  kindergarten  teachers.  Keilhau  he  had  selected  in  1817  when  he  was  in 
search  of  a  suitable  place  for  boys;  there  mountains,  rocks,  and  forests  offered 
opportunities  for  physical  exertion,  for  building,  planting,  but  thirty-two  years 
later  he  chose  a  milder  surrounding — hills,  meadows,  woods,  with  pleasant  rest- 
ing places  and  a  convenient  house  for  domestic  and  educational  purposes. 
Nature  must  suit  the  kind  of  work  and  people  must  adapt  themselves  to  their 
environment.  Keilhau  had  to  be  won  by  labor.  Marienthal  gave  to  women 
and  children  her  beauties.  Now  the  time  for  battling  was  over.  Froebel  was 
sixty-eight  years  old  when  he  entered,  May  1,  1850,  Marienthal." 
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We  visited  the  magnificent  capitol  of  New  York  state  at  Albany  this  sum- 
mer. To  our  eyes  and  to  our  minds,  the  chief  attraction  in  the  splendid  edifice 
was  the  beautiful  bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Edward  Austin  Sheldon,  erected  in  1899 
by  the  children  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  Dr.  Sheldon  was  the  pio- 
neer in  introducing  object-teaching  into  the  United  States,  and  the  sculptor 
appropriately  represents  him,  seated,  with  a  child  upon  his  knee,  to  whom  he 
is  showing  a  ball.  Strength,  wisdom,  and  tenderness  are  manifest  in  the  man, 
and  the  child's  face  is  beautiful  in  its  expression  of  rapt  attention.  In  later 
years  Dr.  Sheldon  was  interested  in  the  perfecting  of  a  system  by  which  kin- 
dergartens may  be  harmoniously  incorporated  into  primary  school  work.  This 
is  the  first  public  statue  erected  to  a  public  school  educator.  In  this  lies  its 
great  significance.  Surely  the  wise  and  consecrated  teacher  of  their  embryo 
citizens  is  the  one  of  all  others  whom  the  people  should  delight  to  honor. 

Mrs.  Ursula  N.  Gestefeld  of  Chicago  has  discovered  that  the  "Edu- 
cation of  Man"  enunciates  the  same  fundamental  principles  that  are  pro- 
claimed by  what  is  generally  termed  the  New  Thought.  Mrs.  Gestefeld  is 
the  earnest,  poised  instructor  of  the  Church  of  the  Science  of  Being.  Her 
Sunday  morning  topic,  September  21,  was  the  "Relation  of  the  Kindergarten 
to  Progress."  She  treated  her  subject  in  a  masterly  manner.  Those  who 
heard  it  will  never  again  regard  the  kindergarten  as  simply  a  play  school  for 
little  children,  or  an  ordinary  branch  of  the  department  of  education.  They 
will  believe  with  her,  that  the  "kindergartner  holds  a  sacred  office";  thaf'she 
who  discerns  the  truth  of  Froebel  and  lives  according  to  it  is  truly  a  priestess 
of  the  Most  High  God."  The  term  kindergartner  will  thus  acquire  in  their 
minds  a  deeper  and  a  broader  significance  in  harmony  with  its  truly  serious 
meaning.     It  is  a  philosophy  reduced  to  practice. 

Superintendent  Cooley  of  the  Chicago  public  schools  addressed  the 
Teachers'  Club  of  that  city  in  September  upon  the  subject:  "Practical  Educa- 
tion.'' Practicality,  Superintendent  Cooley  maintained,  was  a  matter  of 
method  rather  than  of  subject.  The  value  of  the  so-called  "fads"  depended 
thus  entirely  upon  the  manner  of  treatment.  Manual  training  he  heartily  in- 
dorsed. It  gave  a  bigger  power  to  handle  self  and  was  indispensable  to  men- 
tal and  moral  vigor,  as  were  also  the  playground  and  the  gymnasium.  The 
playground,  he  said,  was  as  indispensable  as  the  schoolhouse.  Domestic  sci- 
ence for  girls,  and  the  kindergarten  also,  received  a  strong  word  of  approval. 
He  called  attention  also  to  the  essentially  practical  value  (in  an  elevated 
sense)  of  poetry  and  those  kindred  arts  that  introduce  the  child  to  the  good, 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful. 

"The  Kindergarten  Play  and  Gift  Book"  is  the  probable  title  of  the 
book  which  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  is  preparing  for  the  press,  and  which 
will  probably  appear  in  November.  It  is  to  be  an  illustrated  volume,  and 
aims  to  put  into  popular  form  the  full  significance  of  the  kindergarten  gifts. 
Miss  Harrison  says  that  it  will  also  contain  "practical  lessons  in  the  use  of  the 
gifts  with  children  in  the  nursery  and  the  kindergartens,  together  with  hints 
and  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  them  in  primary  grades,  and  a  full  exposition 
of  the  new  gifts  that  have  arisen  since  Dr.  Snider's  'Psychology  of  the  Gifts' 
has  come  out.  A  later  book  may  take  up  the  rest  of  the  gifts."  Miss  Harrison 
has  been  working  en  this  book  for  two  years,  and  it  is  to  appear  in  England 
and  the  United  States  simultaneously. 

The  Lake  Orion  Summer  School  conducted  a  kindergarten  institute  un- 
der the  directorship  of  Mrs.  Emma  Tatham,  an  experienced  and  enthusiastic 
Michigan  kindergartner.  The  catalog  announcing  the  work  made  the  follow- 
ing precautionary  statement: 

"It  is  understood  that  we  do  not  encourage  the  superficial  idea  that  a  term 
in  the  Kindergarten  Summer  School  will  make  a  competent  kindergartner, 
but  it  will  enlarge  the  minds  of  all  who  take  it,  and  be  the  beginning  of  broader 
and  clearer  thoughts  of  child  life  and  child  culture.     To  those  who  have  given 
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attention  to  these  matters  before  we  can  promise  a  definite  and  valuable  gain 
in  their  profession." 

The  Philadelphia  Society  of  Froebel  Kindergartners  holds  its  first  meet- 
ing of  the  season  Saturday,  October  n,at  2:30  p.  m.  They  will  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  Dr.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  on  "Social  Science  in  the 
Streets  of  Philadelphia."  Mrs.  M.Louise  Van  Kirk,  who  has  been  the  mother 
of  this  work  for  so  many  years,  possesses  a  memento  which  few  kindergartners 
may  boast,  a  certificate  of  training  signed  by  Elizabeth  Peabody  herself.  At 
a  musical  reception  the  society  recently  subscribed  $10  to  the  Froebel  memo- 
'rial  fund. 

The  vigor  with  which  Madam  Kraus-Boelte  carries  forward  her  work  is 
always  an  inspiration  to  the  editor.  She  announces  special  classes  for  the  com- 
ing year  at  her  attractive  rooms  at  the  "Hoffman  Arms,"  and  is  never  too 
busy  to  wish  her  fellow-workers  a  "prosperous  season."  Under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 3  she  writes:  "I  thank  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  for  giving  the 
call  for  funds  so  much  prominei.ee  in  the  June  number,  for  it  has  done  so  much 
toward  the  collection  already  sent  on  to  Miss  Heerwart." 

A  YOUNG  teacher  just  beginning  frequently  is  at  a  loss  to  know  just  where 
to  assume  a  reserve  as  a  bound  to  her  pupils'  familiarity.  If  the  teacher's 
nature  is  sound  and  sweet  and  strong,  if  she  really  loves  children,  familiarity 
is  not  dangerous  to  their  respect  for  her.  If,  however,  her  nature  is  empty 
and  selfish,  if  so-called  love  for  children  is  affectation,  intimacy  is  indeed  dan- 
gerous. She  cannot  afford  to  let  the  children  get  too  close  to  her. —  Texas 
School  Journal. 

The  Grand  Rapids  summer  training  class  enrolled  its  full  hundred  of 
students  during  the  past  season.  Mrs.  Lucretia  Willard  Treat  was  at  her 
best,  and  carried  her  motherly  refinement  into  the  daily  work  with  great  power. 
Denton  J.  Snider  was  one  of  the  lecturers.  Grand  Rapids  adds  two  more  pub- 
lic kindergartens  to  her  equipment  this  year.  The  training  school  opened 
well,  on  September  18. 

More  than  one  thousand  children  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  are  banded  together 
as  helpers  of  the  Village  Improvement  League.  They  keep  the  waste  paper 
picked  up  off  the  streets,  keep  their  school  premises  neat,  and  weed  the  vacant 
lots.  Packets  of  flower  seeds  were  offered,  and  many  an  unsightly  back  fence 
was  covered  with  vines  planted  by  the  children. 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  School  at  Noimal,  111.,  opened  its  first  practice 
kindergarten  this  fall.  A  group  of  thirty  children  has  been  provided  for,  and 
Miss  Caroleen  Robinson,  of  the  Chicago  Kirdergarten  Institute,  is  in  charge. 
Normal,  being  a  small  community,  will  give  opportunity  for  mothers'  meet- 
ings and  a  natural  kindergarten  experience. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Holbrook,  earliest  journalist  friend  of  the  kindergarten  in 
America,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  city  last  August.  His  life  of  seventy- 
two  yeaTS  was  a  rich  one  in  many  directions.  An  extended  sketch  of  Dr.  Hol- 
brook's  gentle,  beneficent  life  will  be  found  in  the  April  number  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Magazine  for  IQ02. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  had  a  kindergarten  training  work  since  1890,  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Fanny  A.  Smith,  who  was  also  responsible  for  the  first  free 
kindergarten  opened  in  that  city  of  sixty-five  thousand  in  1897. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  provided  for  a  vacation  school  in  London  during 
the  past  summer,  with  an  attendance  of  250  children.  The  school  was  con- 
ducted in  the  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement. 

Mr.  James  L.  Hughes  has  been  recalled  to  the  inspectorship  of  the  Tor- 
onto public  schools.  How  relieved  and  grateful  the  Toronto  public  teaching 
force  must  be. 

Our  November  issue  will  bring  an  able  article  by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  on, 
"Some  Phases  of  the  Education  of  Women,." 


NEW   EDITIONS   OF   OLD    FAVORITES   AND   SOME 
OTHER   BOOKS. 

Rab  and  His  Friends,  and  Other  Dog  Stories,  by  Dr.  John  Brown. 
Among  the  innumerable  animal  heroes  whose  biographies  crowd  the  book- 
shelves, Rab  will  always  shine  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude;  a  canisrnajor, 
indeed.  The  other  canine  friends  of  the  lovable  doctor  are  less  well  known 
than  they  should  be,  tho  their  fame  did,  long  ago,  reach  over  to  America,  for 
we  read  on  one  page  that,  "I  was  greatly  pleased  when  Dr.  Cotting  of  Rox- 
bury  came  in  yesterday,  and  introduced  himself  to  me  by  asking  'Where  is 
Dick?'     To  think  of  our  Dick  being  known  in  Massachusetts!" 

The  individuality  of  these  familiar  pets  is  described  in  the  same  irresist- 
ible, quaint,  simple,  confidential  style  that  so  charms  us  in  "Rab"  and  "Mar- 
jorie  Fleming."  Dogs  of  high  and  low  degree,  big  and  little,  well  disposed 
and  ill  disposed,  publicans  and  sinners,  he  knew,  and  found  something  lovable 
in  each  one,  cur  or  aristocrat.  His  clever  pen  does  not  spare  their  weaknesses, 
as  it  does  not  fail  to  record  their  many  virtues  and  delightful  idiosyncrasies. 
And  back  of  every  sentence  we  can  feel  the  great,  warm  heart  of  the  good 
physician,  so  well  known  and  so  well  loved  in  his  city  of  Edinburgh;  a  rarely 
winning  personality  whose  genuine  manliness  and  delightful  spontaneity  and 
understanding  of  dog  and  human  nature  will  forever  attract  and  hold  the  boy- 
ish heart;  one  that  it  is  well  for  boys  to  meet  with  in  their  early,  impression- 
able years— true  and  tender  without  a  trace  of  sentimentality.  The  delight- 
ful little  biographical  sketch  by  Professor  Veitch  of  Glasgow  is  therefore  an 
important  part  of  the  little  volume.  There  are  included  also  explanatory 
notes  giving  the  meaning  of  the  troublesome  Scotch  and  Latin  words,  and  Dr. 
Brown's  "Plea  for  a  Dog  Home;"  also  suggestions  for  teachers.  Simple  but 
vigorous  drawings  by  Angus  MacDonall  illustrate  the  text,  which  is  further 
enlivened  by  reproductions  of  comical  but  vigorous  little  sketches  drawn  by 
Dr.  Brown  for  the  entertainment  of  his  youthful  friends.  Published  by  Rand, 
McNally  Co.,  in  the  Canterbury  Classic  Series;  25  cents. 

Norse  Stories,  retold  from  the  Eddas  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  has 
been  a  delight  to  children  for  many  years.  There  is  no  better  antidote  for 
the  weaknesses  arising  from  the  character  of  our  strenuous  life  of  today,  than 
to  live  for  awhile  in  the  strenuous,  outdoor  life  of  the  hardy  heroes  of  long  ago. 
There  are  few  boys  and  girls  but  will  be  the  better  for  a  reading  of  these  tonic 
pages  which  recount  the  marvelous  achievements  of  the  old  Viking  gods. 
Their  cunning  and  duplicity  sometimes  trouble  us,  but  these  failings  are 
more  than  offset  by  their  glad  acceptance  of  hardship  and  danger,  their  cour- 
age and  honesty,  and  the  other  simple,  sterling  virtues  that  are  the  substance 
and  the  glory  of  all  true  living.  Mr.  Mabie's  version  of  the  ancient  myths  is 
warm  with  the  fire  that  thrilled  in  the  hearts  of  the  Northmen;  it  is  vigorous 
as  is  the  swing  of  Thor's  hammer,  and  beautiful  with  the  truth  that  inheres  in 
all  man's  early  efforts  to  interpret  nature.  He  helps  us  to  glory  as  did  they, 
in  the  lightning's  flash,  the  tempest's  thunder,  the  mighty  power  of  the  rush- 
ing, raging  waters.     Children  of  our  temperate  zone,  with  its  extremes  of  heat 
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and  cold,  will  readily  appreciate  and  thoroly  enjoy  the  Viking's  stirring,  poetic 
picture  of  the  war  forever  going  on  between  the  powers  of  the  frost  king  and 
the  gentler  forces  of  Balder  the  Beautiful.  The  latest  edition  of  these  charm- 
ing tales  is  published  by  Rand,  McNally  Co.  as  one  of  their  Canterbury  Clas- 
sics. There  are  many  editorial  notes,  glossary,  etc.,  and  a  few  delightful  pages 
on  Norse  mythology,  by  Katherme  Lee  Bates,  from  which  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  that  serves  as  a  kind  of  key  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  pagan 
religion: 

The  Odin  faith  did  not  lead  men  to  regard  the  gods  as  unfailing  sources  of 
pleasant  gifts.  Children  first  look  upon  their  parents  so,  but  when  the  son 
realizes,  by  some  swift  and  sudden  forecast,  that  those  who  have  been  so  strong 
for  him  must  meet  their  time  of  weakness  and  call  upon  his  strength,  a  deeper, 
purer  love  springs  in  his  soul.  In  such  a  spirit  the  old  Norsemen  looked  for- 
ward to  the  "Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  to  "Odin's  Need,"  more  loyal  than  selfish 
worshipers  could  comprehend,  to  the  lost  cause  of  Asgard,  and  to  the  "Sorrow 
of  Odin,  the  Goth." 

We  are  irresistibly  reminded,  as  we  read  Mr.  Mabie's  last  chapter  on  "The 
Twilight  of  the  Gods,"  of  Story's  "Io  Victis"  and  Whitman's,  "To  Those  Who 
Have  Failed."     Published  by  Rand,  McNally  Co.;  40  cents. 

Ways  of  Wood  Folk  and  Wilderness  Ways,  as  described  by  William 
J.  Long,  make  town  ways  seem  tame  and  uninteresting  by  comparison.  We 
can  fairly  see  the  frolicsome  capers  of  the  rabbits  in  the  moonlight  on  the 
green,  and  the  lesson  on  hurdle-jumping  given  by  the  caribou  mothers  creates 
a  sense  of  kinship  with  these  wise  and  gentle  teachers  that  is  most  mysteri- 
ous and  most  gratifying.  There  are  splendid,  stirring  passages  that  make 
one  glory  in  the  bond  that  unites  all  life,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree.  Every 
boy  will  rejoice  in  the  chapter  on  "Cloud  Wings  the  Eagle,"  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  passage: 

There!  he  is  lost  in  the  blue,  so  high  that  I  cannot  see  any  more.  But  even 
as  I  turn  away  he  plunges  down  into  vision  again,  dropping  with  folded  wings 
straight  down  like  a  plummet,  faster  and  faster,  larger  and  larger,  thru  a  ter- 
rifying rush  of  air,  till  I  spring  to  my  feet  and  catch  the  breath,  as  if  I  myself 
were  falling. 

There  are  few  wielders  of  gun  or  glass  that  can  boast,  as  can  Mr.  Long,  of 
having  actually  touched  a  wild,  free  eagle,  gazed  upon  its  eaglets  in  the  nest 
and  then  permitted  it  to  go,  unharmed.  His  facile  pen  brings  to  us  a  sense 
of  the  freedom  and  the  mystery  of  the  wilderness,  and  of  the  innumerable 
forms  of  life  that  are  hidden  in  its  depths.  The  books  will  not  only  fascinate 
boys  and  girls  alike,  but  are  of  the  kind  that  stimulate  a  desire  to  become 
familiar  at  first-hand  with  some  of  the  delightful  ways  of  the  wood  people. 
The  stories  are  true  to  fact,  and  while  the  writer  is  awake  to  all  the  beauty 
and  the  nobler  traits  of  the  wild  creatures,  he  sees  the  cruel  and  remorseless 
side  as  well,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  it,  believing,  as  he  says  in  his 
excellent  preface,  that  "sympathy  is  too  true  a  thing  to  be  aroused  falsely, 
and  that  a  wise  discrimination,  which  recognizes  good  and  evil  in  the  woods, 
as  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  which  loves  the  one  and  hates  the  other, 
is  vastly  better  for  children,  young  and  old,  than  the  blind  sentimentality 
aroused  by  ideal  animals  with  exquisite  human  propensities."  A  feature  that 
makes  the  book  especially  attractive  is  its  recognition  of  the  fun  and  joy  that 
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form  a  large  part  of  the  existence  of  the  wild  animals,  and  which  we  must 
believe  vastly  outweigh  the  tragic  side.  The  two  volumes  are  prettily  bound, 
and  are  illustrated.  Publ'ished  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston;  60  and  50  cents  re- 
spectively. 

Mother  Goose  Paint  Book.  Illustrated  by  J.  M.  Barnett.  A  paint- 
brush and  five  cakes  of  water  color  paints,  inserted  at  one  end  in  a  stiff  card- 
board case,  distinguish  this  book  from  all  others  that  we  have  yet  seen.  The 
idea  is  a  clever  one  that  is  executed  but  indifferently  well.  The  paints  are  not 
the  pure  colors,  that  it  is  desirable  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  and  the 
drawings  do  not  offer  that  pure  fun  that  is  most  suited  to  a  child's  impression- 
able fancy.  They  cannot  be  said  to  adorn  the  pages  of  the  book,  and  appeal 
neither  to  our  sense  of  beauty  or  of  true  humor.  The  pictures  are  too  com- 
monplace to  be  poetic  and  some  are  too  coarse  to  be  amusing.  The  lazy  look- 
ing loafer  with  his  booted  foot  resting  on  the  footboard  of  the  bed  is  not  a 
pleasing  conception  of  "Deedle,  deedle  dumpling";  the  insolent  twentieth 
century  dude,  twirling  his  moustaches,  who  questions  the  milk-maid,  is  a  poor 
rendition  of  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  little  dialog.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  pleas- 
ing an  innovation  as  this  paint  book  offers  should  not  have  been  more  happily 
wrought  out.  Aside  from  the  original  idea,  as  conceived  by  the  artist,  the 
drawings  are  in  fault  themselves  in  that  they  are  not  true,  whereas  in  working 
outlines,  which  the  children  are  supposed  to  fill  out  with  color,  special  pains 
should  have  been  taken  with  the  line  sketches.  There  is  not  a  really  win- 
some child  in  the  entire  book.  It  is  true  the  humor  that  is  expressed  in  exag- 
gerated feet  or  diminutive  calves  or  awkward  postures  may  raise  a  smile  upon 
the  face  of  many  children,  but  if  we  wish  our  young  people  to  appreciate  good 
drawing,  and  genuine  fun  that  carries  with  it  no  sting,  we  must  encourage  a 
demand  for  the  books  that  stand  for  bright,  harmless  mirth,  and  sketches  that 
express  an  ideal  even  in  their  fun.  The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co.  does  not 
seem  to  be  happy  in  the  selection  of  its  artists. 

Under  Sunny  Skies.  The  title  is  an  attractive  one  and  charming  are  the 
sketches  of  strange  and  picturesque  life  over  which  they  arch.  The  sketches 
appeared  originally  in  the  Youth's  Companion.  They  represent  the  impres- 
sions and  reflections  of  different  writers,  each  one  qualified  for  the  task  by 
power  to  observe  accurately  and  sympathetically,  and  to  record  these  obser- 
vations in  vivid  and  charming  English.  They  afford, therefore,  valuable  and 
interesting  supplementary  reading  for  home  and  school.  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton  reviews  the  beauties  and  wondrous  charm  of  old  Toledo,  Cordova, 
and  that  dream  of  architectural  glory,  the  Alhambra.  Olive  M.  Eager  de- 
scribes the  chestnut  farms  of  the  Apennines,  growing  high  beyond  the  grain- 
growing  region,  and  sole  source  of  food  for  multitudes  of  ill-fed  peasants. 
The  names  of  some  of  the  other  chapters,  i.e.:  The  Tuscan  Peasants,  the 
Macaroni  Country,  the  City  of  St.  Marks,  Young  Greeks  of  Today,  the  Educa- 
tion of  Young  Turks,  Across  the  Desert,  Syrian  Sweetmeats,  etc.,  indicate  the 
variety  in  material.  Grace  Ellery  Channing,  S.  S.  Cox,  so  long  our  minister 
to  Turkey,  and  Mrs.  Lew  Wallace,  are  among  the  names  of  the  authors  that 
attest  the  charm  and  value  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston;  25  cents. 
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Life  Everlasting.  By  John  Fiske.  Momentous  as  is  the  subject  of  his 
brief  essay,  Mr.  Fiske  handles  it  so  simply,  so  lucidly,  that  we  follow  his  argu- 
ments and  arrive  at  his  conclusions  scarcely  realizing  the  length  of  the  road  we 
have  traveled,  nor  the  amount  of  research  and  learning  that  lie  back  of  this 
masterly  presentation.  It  is  to  evolution  that  Mr.  Fiske  goes  for  his  line  of  ar- 
gument. "Belief  in  an  Unseen  World,  especially  associated  with  the  moral  sig- 
nificance of  life,  was  coeval  with  the  genesis  of  man,  and  had  played  a  predomin- 
ating part  in  his  development  ever  since."  Such  a  belief  is  also  coexistent, 
wherever  man  is  found  and,  Mr.  Fiske  argues,  "must  be  based  upon  an  eternal 
reality,  since  a  contrary  supposition  is  negatived  by  all  that  we  know  of  the 
habits  and  methods  of  the  cosmic  process  of  Evolution."  His  further  evidence 
and  his  replies  to  the  arguments  of  the  materialist  and  to  the  data  of  the  physi- 
ological psychologist  are  original,  striking,  and  thought-compelling.  The  prob- 
abilities of  a  John  Fiske  are  more  convincing  to  the  soul  than  the  so-called 
proofs  of  other  reasoners.  Tho  science  write  "unproven"  after  his  conclusions- 
yet,  as  he  clearly  shows,  the  same  verdict  will  apply  to  the  arguments  of  the 
materialist.  Mr.  Fiske  puts  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  latter,  thus:  "Until 
we  can  go  wherever  the  testimony  may,  we  are  not  entitled  to  affirm  that  there 
is  an  absence  of  testimony."  We  miss  in  this  volume  a  noble  and  forceful  com- 
parison employed  by  Mr.  Fiske  in  one  of  his  former  lectures.  He  tells  there 
how,  seons  ago,  in  response  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  there  appeared  in  some  primi- 
tive creature  the  rudiment  of  an  eye.  The  sun  reacted  upon  this  crude  organ 
and  a  higher,  more  complex  development  ensued.  Thru  countless  ages  this 
action  and  reaction  continued  till  the  human  eye  in  all  its  wonderful  complexity, 
with  its  miraculous  powers  and  beauty,  was  duly  formed.  The  sun  was  ever 
there;  the  eye  was  perfected  only  thru  long  centuries  of  gradual  growth.  So 
with  the  thought  of  God  and  immortality.  In  response  to  such  a  belief,  and 
the  continual  reaction  of  such  a  belief  upon  the  life  of  man,  the  first  crude  ideas 
and  the  first  crude  life  have  developed  into  the  spiritual  conceptions  that  now 
rule  so  many  noble  lives.  The  eye  developed  in  answer  to  a  reality.  Mr.  Fiske 
believes  that  there  is  a  reality  back  of  the  belief  that  has  thus  ever  urged 
"men's  minds  to  vaster  issues."  The  essay  was  originally  delivered  at  Harvard 
College  in  December,  1900,  under  the  terms  of  the  Ingersoll  lectureship  founded 
by  Miss  Caroline  H.  Ingersoll,  according  to  whose  will  a  lecture  upon  the  "Im- 
mortality of  Man"  is  to  be  given  annually. 

King  Arthur  and  His  Court.  By  Frances  Nimmo  Greene.  A  brief 
introduction  describes  the  principal  features  of  feudalism  and  chivalry,  the 
training  of  a  knight,  the  tournament,  etc.  The  old,  old  Arthurian  legends  with 
their  high  idealism  and  their  undertone  of  melancholy  and  tragedy  are  here 
retold  for  the  children  in  simple,  dignified  style,  such  as  characterized  the 
age  of  chivalry.  Tennyson's  version  of  the  oft-told  tales  is  the  one  followed. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Busy  kindergartners  who  cannot  find  time  to  browse  among  the  bookshops, 
will  find  the  review  arid  advertising  columns  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine 
a  partial  substitute.  Book  reviews  may  well  be  counted  as  mental  show  win- 
dows. The  October,  November,  and  December  issues  are  especially  valuable 
as  such. 
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In  the  Manual  Training  Magazine  for  July  is  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall's  address 
on  "Some  Criticism  of  High  School  Physics  and  Manual  Training  and  Me- 
chanic Arts  High  Schools,  with  Suggested  Correlations."  The  long,  heavy 
title  gives  little  hint  of  the  rich  suggestiveness  of  the  article.  The  arguments 
for  the  correlations  named  are  supported  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  of  race-de- 
velopment, the  history  of  physics  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  present  waning 
interest  in  these  studies  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  the  natural  interests 
and  capacities  of  boyhood,  and  the  success  of  those  schools  of  the  Hampton 
type,  which,  he  says,  "Altho  often  for  Indians,  negroes,  or  juvenile  delinquents, 
are,  I  believe,  the  very  best  schools  in  the  country,  if  judged  by  the  annual 
growth  in  mind,  morals,  health,  ability,  and  knowledge  of  the  pupils." 

Those  not  already  irrevocably  attached  to  a  scale  of  occupations  from 
whose  plan  there  can  be  no  deviation,  will  be  interested  in  this  fling  at  the  so- 
called  schools  of  work: 

No  boy  ever  really  puts  his  head  into  his  work  unless  he  is  full  from  start 
to  finish  with  the  thought  and  the  desire  of  using  what  he  is  making,  and  to 
my  mind  there  are  few  more  ghastly  products  of  pedagogic  art  than  the  so- 
called  graded  models — iron  in  their  inflexibility  and  wooden  in  their  intelli- 
gence— and  with  the  vitalizing  idea  of  utility,  and  that  from  the  boy's  stand- 
point carefully  dissected  out. 

Dr.  Hall  believes  that  in  many  fields  "very  much  thoroness  and  perfection 
violates  the  laws  of  youthful  nature  and  of  growth."  The  normal  boy  in  his 
teens  "wants  and  needs  great  wholes,  facts  in  profusion,  but  few  formulae." 
For  the  lower  grades  in  manual  training  Dr.  Hall  suggests,  as  he  has  for  the 
kindergarten  occupations,  "Curricularized  to^-makirig  .  .  .  and  this  should 
merge  over  in  the  high  school  grades  to  the  construction  of  apparatus  illustra- 
ting scientific  principles."  He  speaks  of  observing  toy-exhibitions  in  Euro- 
pean countries  to  see  how  much  could  really  be  taught  thru  them  in  the  line 
of  manual  training,  and  a  knowledge  of  fundamental,  scientific  principles. 
The  article  will  well  repay  thoughtful  consideration.  We  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  it  inaugurated  a  new  procedure  in  both  scientific  and  manual  training 
for  children  in  the  grades  and  high  schools. 

Jean  Mitchell's  School.  By  Angeline  W.  Wray.  Miss  Wray  has 
made  a  very  attractive  story  out  of  the  elements  afforded  by  a  country  school, 
the  trustees,  the  pupils,  parents,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  charm- 
ing, wide-awake,  versatile  and  consecrated  teacher,  her  perplexities,  ambi- 
tions, and  successes.  The  story  follows  Jean  Mitchell  thru  her  school  year, 
and  as  she  is  a  happy  spirited,  creative  genius,  and  since  her  program  for 
each  month  is  given  in  a  charming,  sympathetic,  and  picturesque  style,  the 
teacher  of  almost  any  grade  will  rind  it  full  of  information  and  containing 
innumerable  practical  suggestions.  A  parable  will  often  convey  a  lesson  that 
a  plain  statement  of  fact  will  not,  so,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  skeptical  school 
trustee  or  parent,  the  story  of  Jean  Mitchell's  eminently  successful  school  will 
undoubtedly  accomplish  what  a  treatise  on  the  new  education  might  fail  to 
do.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  writes  from  practical  experience.  It  is  also 
clear  that  she  loves  nature,  and  has  keen  eyes  for  the  lovely  things  of  field 
and  wood  that  many  would  pass  by  unobserved.  A  pretty  gift  to  give  a 
teacher-friend.  We  have  known  several  children  of  seven  to  ten  years  to  be 
delighted  with  it.    Illustrated.    Public  School  Publishing  Co..  Bloomington,  111. 
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A  STUDY  OF  A  THOUSAND  CHILDREN. 
C.  VICTOR    CAMPBELL. 

MOTOR  control  develops  from  the  center  outward;  it 
appears  first  in  the  large  muscles,  the  simple  coor- 
dinations, and  the  coarse  adjustments;  later,  in  the 
small  muscles,  the  complex  coordinations,  and  the 
fine  adjustments.  On  this  established  general  principle  many 
kindergartners  are  basing  a  reconstruction  of  the  "occupations." 
Thus,  within  the  kindergarten  itself  has  risen  the  question:  "Is 
kindergarten  practice  down  to  bed-rock  in  the  matter  of  motor 
training?" 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  kindergarten-trained 
child,  none  is  more  frequently  insisted  upon  than  that  of  superior 
motor  control.  The  literature  of  the  kindergarten,  from  Froebel 
down,  accepts  without  question  such  assertions  as  that  of  the  author 
of  "The  Children  of  the  Future,"  when  she  says:  "It  is  probably 
conceded  by  everyone  who  has  taken  thought  of  the  matter  at  all, 
that  manual  skill  is  acquired  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, notwithstanding  the  youth  of  the  pupils."  Now  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  children,  while  in  kindergarten,  grow  rapidly 
in  the  "dexterity  and  skill  of  muscular  movement"  which  Froebel 
desired.  To  say  that  this  growth  is  due  to  their  kindergarten 
training  is  to  reason:  "Post  lioc,  ergo  propter  hoc."  A  great  many 
children  enter  the  primary  school  without  the  benefits  of  the  fifteen 
or  more  hoursa  week  which  others  spend  in  the  kindergarten; 
are  these  children  inferior  in  motor  control  to  their  little  neigh- 
bors from  the  kindergarten?  This  is  clearly  a  question  of  fact,  a 
problem  to  be  investigated.  It  is  not  something  to  be  taken  for 
granted;  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  massing  the  opinions 
of  educational  authorities.     Too  much  of  our  educational  work  is 


*From  a  paper  read  before  the  Wisconsin  Association  for  Child  Study,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association,  Dec.  26,  igoT. 
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based  on  assumptions  which  may  be  correct,  but  which  have  never 
been  proved.  "Follow  the  Leader"  is  a  fine  game — in  its  place, 
which  is  not  in  the  conduct  of  our  schools.  In  medical  proced- 
ure slavery  to  authority  is  called  "quackery."  It  is  none  the  less 
quackery  in  educational  procedure.  The  spirit  of  the  age  de- 
mands that  we  examine  the  foundations  of  our  educational  prac- 
tice by  the  methods  of  science. 

The  effect  of  kindergarten"  training  on  the  motor  development 
of  the  children  is  a  problem  for  serious  study.  Supt.  E.  G.  Cooley, 
of  the  Chicago  schools,  desiring  to  help  in  the  solution,  set  on  foot 
an  investigation  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  some  brief  ac- 
count. 

This  investigation  was  carried  on  during  the  first  four  months 
of  the  year  1901.  The  children  tested  were  pupils  in  the  kinder- 
gartens and  primary  grades  of  certain  Chicago  schools.  The  ages 
ranged  from  four  to  eight  years  inclusive.  With  simple  appara- 
tus, tests  were  made  of  certain  voluntary  movements.  The  pres- 
ence of  motor  abnormalities  was  also  noted,  the  records  represent- 
ing the  observer's  estimates.  The  experience  gained  from  taking 
part  in  a  previous  examination  of  nearly  seven  thousand  children 
may  be  presumed  to  lend  some  value  to  these  estimates. 

The  strength  test  employed  was  that  of  the  squeeze  or  grip  of 
each  hand.  This  was  measured  with  Smedley's  adjustable  dyna- 
mometer; with  this  instrument  the  smallest  hands  could  be  fairly 
tested  in  strength.  The  test  of  rapidity  was  that  of  tapping  with 
a  full  forearm  movement,  in  a  standing  position.  With  the  more 
skillful  hand  the  subject  tapped  lightly  on  a  metallic  plinth  with 
a  metal-pointed  pencil.  Each  tap  closed  an  electric  circuit,  and 
was  registered  by  an  electric  tabulator.  The  tabulator  reading 
was  recorded  at  the  end  of  ten,  of  twenty,  and  of  thirty  seconds, 
the  limit  of  the  test.  By  subtraction,  the  number  of  taps  recorded 
for  each  of  three  successive  ten-second  periods  was  obtained. 
The  successive  decreases  in  these  numbers  measure  the  fatigue 
induced,  and  so  afford,  in  some  degree,  a  test  of  endurance. 

In  addition  to  the  above  tests  of  grip  and  tapping,  record  was 
kept  of  the  pupil's  height,  height  sitting,  and  weight.  These 
measures  of  general  physical  development  were  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  two  groups  of  children — from  kindergarten  and 
non-kindergarten — were  comparable  in  growth.  A  considerable 
difference  in  general  development  would  invalidate  any  compari- 
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son  of  motor  abilities,  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  this  investigation 
is  concerned.  It  were  unreasonable  to  give  the  kindergarten 
either  credit  or  blame  for  what  grew  out  of  heredity  or  nutrition. 

In  dividing  the  primary  children's  records  into  the  two  groups 
of  "from  kindergarten"  and  "non-kindergarten,"  an  arbitrary  line 
had  to  be  drawn.  No  pupil  was  reckoned  as  "from  kindergarten" 
unless  he  had  spent  over  four  weeks  therein;  had  the  minimum 
time  been  fixed  at  four  months  the  number  shifted  to  the  other 
group  would  have  been  inconsiderable. 

Observations  of  motor  abnormalities — defects  of  movement 
and  posture — were  made  without  apparatus.  Motor  control  has 
two  sides.  It  includes  the  power  to  put  forth  energy,  and  the 
power  to  check  energy — action,  and  inhibition.  The  child  must 
learn  to  do,  but  he  must  also,  in  the  words  of  Uncle  Remus,  "larn 
ter  don't."  The  power  to  put  forth  energy  may  be  tested  directly; 
the  lack  of  inhibition  may  be  inferred  from  the  occurrence  of  in- 
coordinate movements  during  voluntary  action,  and  from  the  out- 
crop of  similar  aimless  movements  during  the  absence  of  volun- 
tary action.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  nervous  waste 
results  not  so  much  from  excess  of  working-energy,  as  from  leak- 
age because  of  defective  inhibition.  Muscular  control  takes  the 
kinetic  form  in  movements,  the  potential  in  postures;  both  phases 
were  noted.  Abnormalities  may  be  either  plus  or  minus  in  char- 
acter. The  opposite  types  of  nervous  condition  which  appear  as 
over-action  or  under-action,  tension  or  relaxation  (lack  of  muscu- 
lar tone),  both  show  weakness  and  want  of  poise.  Applying  the 
above  general  divisions  of  abnormality  to  various  special  bodily 
activities,  thirty  points  of  departure  from  normal  motor  condition 
were  observed.     The  detailed  list  need  not  be  given. 

Having  outlined  the  scope  and  methods  of  the  investigation, 
it  remains  to  state  the  precautions  taken  to  eliminate  error,  (i) 
In  the  case  of  the  primary  pupils  the  examiner  did  not  know  which 
group  claimed  a  child  till  his  record  was  complete.  No  set  order 
of  sending  in  the  little  folks  was  followed  by  their  teachers.  (2) 
Every  child  appeared  before  the  examiner  at  least  twice,  many 
coming  several  times.  (3)  In  testing  the  strength  of  grip  several 
trials  were  allowed,  the  best  result  for  each  hand  beingset  down. 
(4)  In  the  case  of  the  tapping  test  a  preliminary  experiment  was 
made;  about  one  hundred  children  were  given  four  or  five  trials, 
the  different  trials   coming  at  various   hours  on  different  days. 
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This  was  to  determine  the  effect  of  scattering  practice.  After  the 
second  trial  no  noteworthy  difference  in  average  rate  occurred, 
but  the  first  trials  averaged  much  lower.  One  trial  seemed  neces- 
sary, and  also  sufficient,  to  familiarize  the  children  with  the  instru- 
ment. In  striking  averages  for  tapping  only  second  or  later  trials 
were  counted.  (5)  In  all  the  tests  the  pupils  were  examined  in 
small  groups  and  each  child  was  encouraged  to  excel.  They  en- 
joyed the  experience,  and  the  normal  activities  of  the  child  among 
his  fellows  came  under  observation.  (6)  The  apparatus  was  tested 
from  time  to  time  to  secure  correct  registration. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  care  was  taken  to  get  at 
the  facts,  to  eliminate  errors — in  short,  to  study  the  given  peda- 
gogic problem  in  as  scientific  a  manner  as  the  circumstances  would 
permit.  The  difficulties  were  very  great — the  tests  had  to  be 
made  simple,  the  choice  of  apparatus  was  limited,  the  subjects 
examined  were  very  young.  In  view  of  these  -facts,  and  of  the 
relatively  small  number  tested,  the  main  result  of  the  investigation 
is  to  show  the  urgent  need  for  a  broader  and  deeper  study  of  the 
whole  question  of  the  relation  of  kindergarten  training  to  the 
development  of  motor  control.  So  little  has  been  done  along  this 
line  that  a  crumb  is,  perhaps,  better  than  no  bread. 

What  are  the  results?  Will  the  kindergarten-trained  child,  by 
reason  of  his  training,  excel  in  tests  requiring  specific  motor  con- 
trol, such  as  gripping,  tapping,  or  the  various  movements  observed 
without  apparatus?  Every  kindergarten  teacher,  questioned  on 
this  point  in  advance-,  said  "yes."  If  so,  he  ought,  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  to  excel  in  other  specific  tests  of  motor  control, 
such  as  learning  to  write  or  to  draw.  Does  he?  A  great  many 
primary  teachers,  questioned  on  this  point,  said  "no."  Does  the 
kindergarten  "manufacture  nervousness?"  Some  educators  say  it 
does.  If  so,  the  kindergarten-trained  child  will  show  a  higher 
average  number  of  motor  abnormalities,  or  "nerve  signs,"  as 
Warner  calls  them.  So  far  as  such  questions  can  be  answered  by. 
the  present  investigation  the  following  are  the 

RESULTS. 

1.  Comparing  the   sexes  at   each  age  from   four  to  eight  years  it 
'  was  found  that: 

a.  In  the  strength  test  the  girls  at  each  age  were  about 
equal  to  the  boys  a  year  younger.  Hence,  for  this  test, 
the  averages  were  kept  separate  for  the  sexes. 
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b.  In  the  tapping  test  the  sexes  averaged  almost  exactly 

the  same  at  each  age,  both  in  rapidity  and  endurance. 
Their  averages  were  combined. 

c.  In   the  number   of  motor  abnormalities  the  average  at 

every  age  was  distinctly  lower  for  girls  than  for  boys. 
The  "nervous  girl"  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  would 
seem  as  tho,  among  young  children,  the  nervous  boy 
were  of  more  frequent  occurrence. 

2.  The  percentage  increase  of  motor  control  from  year  to  year,  as 

shown  by  the  apparatus  tests,  develops  some  striking  facts: 

a.  In  strength  of  grip  the  percent  of  increase  was:  Four  to 

five  years,  boys  23  per  cent,  girls  20  per  cent;  five  to 
six  years,  boys  20  per  cent,  girls  18  per  cent;  six  to 
seven  years,  boys  15  per  cent,  girls  15  per  cent;  seven 
to  eight  years,  boys  16  per  cent,  girls  14  per  cent. 

b.  In  tapping,  the  per  cent  of  increase  (sexes  combined) 

was:  Four  to  five  years,  9.5  per  cent;  five  to  six  years, 
11. 8  per  cent;  six  to  seven  years,  8.2  per  cent;  seven 
to  eight  years,  6.9  per  cent. 
During  the  years  from  four  to  six  motor  control  develops, 
in  proportion,  more  rapidly  than  at  any  later  period. 
These  are  the  kindergarten  years;  hence  it  is  of  prime 
importance  that  the  motor  training  given  then  be  the 
best  that  human  skill  can  devise;  hence,  too,  the  im- 
portance of  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  topic  under 
discussion;  hence,  also,  the  danger  of  assigning  any 
accident  of  education  as  the  cause  of  a  growth- condi- 
tion that  may  be  due  to  the  great  fundamental  move- 
ments of  the  child's  development. 

3.  In  general  physical  development,  as  shown  by  the  averages  for 

height,  height  sitting,  and  weight,  the  two  groups,  "from  kin- 
dergarten" and  "non-kindergarten,"  were,  at  the  age  of  six, 
almost  exactly  equal.  These  measurements  were  dropped 
after  about  560  children  in  primary  grades  had  been  exam- 
ined. These  groups  had  been  shown  to  be  comparable  from 
the  point  of  general  growth,  hence  they  were  comparable 
with  reference  to  motor  development. 
TABLE  I. 
STRENGTH    OF    GRIP   AND    NUMBER    OF    MOTOR    ABNORMALITIES. 

Kindergarten-trained  and  non-kindergarten  children. 
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Group 

Number 
Tested 

Average 
Age 

Grip  of 
Right  Hand 
(kilograms) 

Grip  of 
Left  Hand 
I  kilograms) 

Average  No. 

of  Motor 

Abnormalities 

From  Kindergarten 
Non-Kindergarten 

From-Kindergarten 
Non-Kindergarten 

From  Kindergarten 
Non-Kindergarten 

94 
91 

68 
85 

36 

77 

6:     6:  .  18 
6:     5:     29 

7:      5:      12 
7:     6:       5 

8:     6:       4 
8:     5:       6 

11.7 
11.2 

13.3 
13.1 

15.6 
15.2 

11.0 
10.2 

-     12.4 
12.4 

14.6 
14.3 

7.6 
7.4 

8.1 
8:0 

6.9 

8.2 

GIRLS. 


From  Kindergarten 
Non-Kindergarten 

102 

83 

6: 
6: 

6: 
6: 

4 
14 

9.8 
9.8 

9.0 
9.2 

5.7 
5.5 

From  Kindergarten 
Non-Kindergarten 

52 

80 

7: 
7: 

4- 
5: 

12 

7 

11.5 
11.4 

10.7 
10.6 

7.3 
6.2 

From  Kindergarten 
Non  Kindergarten 

35 
57 

8: 
8: 

5: 
6: 

24 
12 

13.6 
12.7 

12.7 
11.9 

6.3 
7.1 

The  value  of  these  results  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  age  of  the 
pupils.  At  eight  years  the  numbers  are  small,  and  the  groups  un- 
equal in  size.  The  cause  of  this  disproportion  is  significant.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  work  only  first  grade  pupils  were  exam- 
ined. It  became  apparent,  however,  that  among  those  who  had 
stuck  in  first  grade  until  eight  years  old,  very  few  kindergarten- 
trained  children  were  to  be  found.  The  kindergarten  had  evi- 
dently given  the  children  some  sort  of  preparation  for  primary 
work,  whatever  its  value  in  accelerating  motor  development. 

The  above  table  needs  annotation.  At  eight  years  the  records 
carry  little  weight.  The  average  age  of  the  boys  of  the  two 
groups  differs  by  a  month;  the  kindergarten  girls  averaged  an 
inch  the  taller,  and  nearly  five  pounds  the  heavier,  unlike  those  at 
the  other  ages. 

In  strength  of  grip:  At  seven  years  the  averages  are  practically 
the  same  in  the  two  groups;  at  six  years  the  superiority  of  the 
kindergarten  boys  is  discounted  by  their  higher  average  age,  and 
is  partially  offset  by  the  superiority  of  the  non-kindergarten  girls 
in  the  case  of  the  left  hand  grip.  So  far  as  these  tests  go,  the  title 
to  superiority  in  the  strength  test  is  very  cloudy.  No  marked  dif- 
ference is  clearly  established  between  the  two  groups. 

In  the  number  of  motor  abnormalities  observed:  Atseven  years 
the  records  are  contradictory  in  the  sexes;  at  six  years  the  differ- 
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ences  are  parallel,  but  insignificant  in  a  test  without  apparatus. 
These  observations  fail  to  establish  any  decided  difference  be- 
tween the  two  groups;  they  offer  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
pupils  fresh  from  the  kindergarten  are  more  "nervous"  than 
others,  or  that   they    subsequently    develop   a  higher  degree   of 

nervousness. 

TABLE  II. 

Rate  of  Tapping. — Averages  for  three  successive  ten-second 
periods;  first  trials  omitted;  upper  line  "from  kindergarten," 
lower  line  "non-kindergarten";  sexes  combined. 


SIX-YEAR-OLDS. 

SEVEN-YEAR-OLDS. 

EIGHT-YEAR-OLDS. 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

220 

206 

47.7 
48.3 

40.8 
41.4 

37.8 
37.8 

126.4 
127.7 

120 

185 

52.544.5 
51.444.2 

41.0 

40.8 

138.2 
136.6 

68 
138 

55.7 
55.0 

48.7 
47.6 

44.7 
43.3 

149.1 
146.0 

The  above  table  shows  that: 

1.  In  rapidity,  as  shown  by  totals,  the  two  groups  are  equal. 

2.  In  endurance,  measured  by  the  decrease  at  periods  two  and 
three,  the  fatigue  curve  is  almost  identical  in  the  two  groups. 

The  tapping  test  is  the  best  measure  of  motor  control  used  in 
this  investigation.  On  387  kindergarten  children  408  tests  were 
made;  on  473  non-kindergarten  trained,  529  tests  were  made. 
The  difference  between  the  two  groups  is  microscopic.  If  kinder- 
garten training  produces  any  acceleration  in  motor  development 
the  tapping  test  did  not  make  it  evident. 

Turning  now  to  the  average  number  of  motor  abnormalities 
observed  at  each  age,  the  following  results  appear:  At  four  years, 
49  pupils  averaged  5.7;  at  five,  127  averaged  6.1;  at  six,  377  aver- 
aged 6.5;  at  seven,  285  averaged  7.4;  at  eight,  205  averaged  7.3. 
The  number  of  "nerve-signs"  increases  steadily  for  the  first  tour 
years  of  school  life.  Where  is  the  friction?  If  it  grows  out  of 
school  work — which  has  often  been  asserted,  but  never  proved — 
the  cause  must  be  determined  and  eliminated,  if  possible.  The 
greatest  increase  in  these  signs  is  from  six  to  seven  years  of  age; 
the  children  are  then  in  the  first  primary  grade.  The  observation 
of  these  1,043  children,  while  indicating  a  sad  increase  of  "ner- 
vousness" during  the  early  years  of  school  life,  points  to  the  pri- 
mary school  as  responsible  for  a  severer  strain  than  that  imposed 
by  the  kindergarten. 
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The  results  of  this  investigation  may  be  succinctly  stated  in  the 
following: 

SUMMARY. 

1.  The  greatest  percentage  of  annual  increase  in  motor  control 
occurs  during  the  years  from  four  to  six,  the  kindergarten  period. 

2.  Comparing  the  two  groups,  "from  kindergarten"  and  "non- 
kindergarten,"  the  results  of  this  investigation  establish  no  marked 
differences  in  general  physical  development,  in  strength  of  grip, 
in  rapidity  of  tapping,  in  endurance  in  tapping,  or  in  the  number 
of  observed  motor  abnormalities.  Tlie  striking  feature  of  this  com- 
parison is  the  similarity  of  the  children  in  these  two  groups. 

3.  Nervousness  increases  rapidly  during  the  early  years  of 
school  life;  the  greatest  annual  increase  occurs  in  the  first  year 
in  primary  school. 

4.  Nothing  in  this  investigation  sustains  the  charge,  sometimes 
made,  that  the  kindergarten  manufactures  nervousness. 

An  investigation  so  limited  in  scope  as  the  present  cannot  be 
conclusive;  it  may  be  suggestive;  it  may  raise  questions.  What- 
ever influence  the  kindergarten  may  have  on  the  child's  powers 
of  perception,  of  mental  imagery,  or  of  thought,  the  observations 
recorded  above  offer  no  proof  that  it  produces  any  decided  effect 
on  motor  control,  either  to  develop  or  to  undermine.  Kinder- 
gartners  put  forth  great  efforts  to  develop  "manual  dexterity  and 
control" — are  the  results  commensurate  with  these  efforts?  Does 
the  training  given  in  the  kindergarten  touch  the  deepest  springs 
of  action  in  child  nature?  Is  our  educational  procedure  in  the 
kindergarten  and  the  primary  school  based  upon  child  nature  or 
upon  adult  logic?  "God  geometrizes  in  Nature,"  said  Leibnitz. 
Froebel  geometrizes  in  the  kindergarten.  The  geometrizing  in 
God's  handiwork  is  generally  concealed  and  never  oppressive. 
Can  as  much  be  said  for  Froebel's?  If  we  are  to  "keep  abreast 
of  Truth"  must  we  not,  in  framing  the  curriculum  for  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  primary  school,  abandon  the  ever-crumbling  foun- 
dations of  tradition  and  empiricism,  and  rear  our  structure  on  the 
ever-broadening  basis  of  the  scientifically  ascertained  knowledge 
of  child-nature? 


You  do  not  educate  a  man  by  telling  him  what  he  knew  not, 
but  by  making  him  what  he  was  not. — Ritskin. 


THE  EDUCATION  WHICH  WILL  MAKE  WOMEN  EFFI- 
CIENT IN   HOME   LIFE. 

SARA    LOUISE    ARNOLD,    SIMMONS    COLLEGE,    BOSTON. 

THE  following  paragraphs  are  reprinted  from  the  Journal 
of  Education  in  the  faith  that  the  kindergarten  move- 
ment is  deeply  concerned  in  all  that  touches  the  educa- 
tion of  woman  for  home  life.  Miss  Arnold  is  dean  of 
the  new  college  for  women,  which  aims  to  combine  intellectual, 
social,  and  even  domestic  training  for  women,  according  to  the 
nature  and  purpose  ot  women  as  a  factor  in  the  life  of  humanity. 
The  Simmons  College  catalog  is  interesting  reading,  yes,  even  pro- 
phetic of  the  rational  attitude  which  women  are  to  take  toward 
their  own  kind: 

Using  the  term  education  in  this  larger  sense,  we  are  prepared 
to  question  whether  the  education  of  today  provides  satisfactory 
training  for  women.  Education  should  secure  for  the  student 
broader  vision,  clearer  insight,  more  generous  sympathies,  better 
judgment,  power  of  self-maintenance,  and  ability  to  serve  others. 
The  educated  woman  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  broad,  happy, 
resourceful  and  useful  life,  bringing  to  others  appreciation  and 
help  and  securing  for  herself  a  happiness  and  usefulness  which  can- 
not be  secured  without  adequate  training. 

For  what  service  shall  she  be  prepared?  The  essential  contri- 
bution of  woman  to  the  life  of  the  community  is  in  these  days  a 
debatable  question.  The  old  traditions  are  passing  away.  A  gen- 
eration of  college  life  has  proved  that  the  intellect  of  woman  is 
fitted  to  solve  the  problems  set  before  men.  It  has  not  yet  proved 
that  the  training  which  the  college  provides  for  the  man  is  the  best 
preparation  for  the  life  of  the  woman.  The  vocation  of  a  woman 
must  remain  a  personal  question,  as  is  the  vocation  of  a  man.  She 
is  free  to  enter  the  ministry,  to  practice  law  or  medicine.  She 
may  conduct  a  large  business,  engage  in  trade,  or  take  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs;  or,  if  she  chooses,  she  may  abide  at  home,  serving  her 
day  and  generation  thru  the  complete  and  essential  sacrifice  of  the 
wife  and  the  mother — "losing  her  life  that  she  may  find  it." 

Whatever  the  personal  choice  may  be,  the  community's  claim 
upon  woman  remains  unchanged.  She  must  maintain  high  stand- 
ards of  civic  life;  she  must  direct  the  home;  she  must  care  for  the 
children.  History  reveals  to  us  over  and  over  again  the  direct 
influence  of  women  upon  civic  standards.  Again,  the  race  which 
has  made  the  home  preeminent  in  its  affections  is  the  dominant 
race.  The  home  of  the  Saxon  prepared  him  for  government. 
The  home  is  the  foundation  of  the  world  empire,  and  in  the  home 
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woman  is  queen.  No  thoughtful  person  can  look  without  appre- 
hension upon  the  substitution  of  the  tenement  and  the  flat  for  the 
individual  and  separate  home.  If  we  abandon  the  innermost  cita- 
del the  republic  must  suffer.  The  welfare  of  the  home  contrib- 
utes directly  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  woman  must  direct 
and  maintain  the  interests  of  the  home.  The  third  great  care  of 
the  commonwealth  is  the  training  of  the  children  of  today,  who 
will  maintain  the  state  of  tomorrow.  The  care,  the  instruction, 
the  training  of  the  children  should  be  considered  the  most  sacred 
charge  of  the  commonwealth.  For  this  serious  and  sacred  service 
woman  should  be  prepared. 

Does  the  education  of  today  prepare  for,  such  service?  Do  our 
young  women  go  forth  from  our  schools  prepared  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  civic  life? — fitted  to  direct  the  home?— compe- 
tent to  care  for  children?  The  history  of  education  shows  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  emphasize  character  and  training;  to  subor- 
dinate the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  a  school  result.  But 
even  now  the  tradition  of  the  schools  holds  us  with  a  firm  grip. 
The  parent  believes  that  the  daughter  is  "educated"  when  she 
knows  books.  There  is  often  little  connection  between  the  train- 
ing of  the  schools  and  the  demands  for  evetyday  life.  The  city, 
at  least,  should  reorganize  its  system  of  schools  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  life  in  its  midst.  To  such  children  it  should  say,  "Come, 
learn  of  me.  You  shall  go  out  of  our  schools  into  a  better  type 
of  life  than  any  you  have  known.  Your  homes  shall  be  fairer  and 
more  wholesome;  your  children  clean,  well  cared  for,  well  taught; 
your  work  shall  be  well  done  and  your  leisure  shall  be  happily 
filled,  because  you  have  been  in  school."  Can  the  public  school 
thus  supplement  the  home?     Can  it  promise  such  results? 

For  the  girls  of  our  country  the  public  schools  should  provide 
the  essential  instruction  which  the  homes  do  not  supply.  The 
pupil  should  read  English  well  and  easily,  so  that  the  companion- 
ship of  good  books  will  be  assured.  She  should  write  well  enough 
to  put  into  plain  and  legible  form  the  thoughts  she  has  to  express. 
She  should  study  history  for  horizon;  the  elements  of  mathemat- 
ics for  application  in  daily  life.  Drawing  and  color  should  be 
added,  to  develop  the  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Nature  should  be 
studied  for  resource,  inspiration,  rest,  and  fundamental  doctrine. 
Hygiene  in  its  essential  principles,  the  arts  and  processes  included 
in  household  affairs,  and  the  mastery  of  some  handicraft,  should 
be  required  of  all  the  girls  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  country, 
under  normal  conditions,  this  education  can  be  divided  between 
the  home  and  the  schools — the  farm  contributing  a  large  share 
In  the  city  I  would  maintain  two  types  of  schools,  each  open  to  all 
pupils.  One  of  the  schools  should  be  equipped  for  teaching  the 
manual  arts  and  processes,  including  cookery,  sewing,  and  wood- 
working; the  other  should  present  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the 
school  curriculum.     Pupils  might  attend  the  one  in  the  morning, 
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the  other  in  the  afternoon^  or  vice  versa.     The  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  the  greater  need,  in  the  case  of  every  individual. 

In  a  generous  school  system,  I  would  provide  also  evening 
classes  for  pupils  who  must  leave  school  early  in  life.  There 
should  be  classes  in  the  household  arts  for  the  workers  in  shops 
and  stores,  and  classes  in  academic  subjects  for  the  household 
worker.  There  should  be  summer  classes  in  the  country  for  city 
girls;  there  should  be  classes  for  mothers,  in  which  the  problem 
of  the  hom,e  should  be  considered.  A  generous  provision  of  sub- 
stitutes and  electives  would  secure  adaptation  of  the  school  to  the 
individual  need.  Only  such  subjects  as  are  omitted  in  the  home 
training  need  be  provided  by  the  school.  Hence  the  "required" 
subject  will  vary  with  the  individual,  the  school  supplementing  the 
home  or  cooperating  with  it  in  the  girl's  education. 

So  much  for  the  girls  who  can  never  claim  the  privilege  of  the 
higher  education;  so  much,  too,  for  the  beginning  of  education 
for  all  girls  in  the  "  common"  schools.  Applying  the  same  plan 
in  the  higher  education,  the  technical  school  and  the  college 
should  stand  side  by  side,  the  doors  of  both  open  to  young  women; 
or,  under  the  same  roof  technical  and  academic  work  may  pro- 
ceed hand  in  hand.  This  arrangement  should  secure  not  merely 
the  preparation  for  bread-winning,  which  now  forces  itself  upon 
women  as  well  as  men,  but  the  essential  reaction  of  practice  upon 
theory.  Courses  of  study  which  demand  application  of  theory  in 
practice  secure  a  better  working  product  than  does  the  course  in 
theory  alone.  The  student  in  real  life  is  asked  not  merely, 
"  What  do  you  know?"  but  "  What  can  you  do?"  Construction  is 
a  higher  power  than  criticism.  A  combination  of  thought  and 
action  "  prepares  for  life"  far  better  than  pure  thought  separated 
from  practice.  To  be  able  to  maintain  oneself  should  be  the  am- 
bition of  every  youth.  Many  girls  must  look  forward  to  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  an  independent  livelihood;  all  may.  No  one  can 
say,  with  absolute  certainty,  "That  duty  will  never  devolve  upon 
me."  Upon  the  shifting  sands  of  prosperity  no  one  can  build 
entirely  secure  foundations.  If  self-maintenance  must  be,  or  may 
be,  the  woman's  portion,  education  should  prepare  her  for  it.  It 
should  set  her  free  from  the  necessity  of  dependence.  With  such 
a  preparation  in  mind,  technical  courses,  making  ready  for  a  call- 
ing, cannot  be  ignored.  To  learn  to  do,  to  learn  to  know,  to  learn 
to  be,  these  are  the  threefold  tasks  of  the  student;  education 
should  result  in  growth,  in  knowledge,  and  in  power. 

The  technical  courses  included  in  the  higher  education  of 
women  may  vary  with  the  chosen  vocation;  but  they  should  never 
exclude  training  for  her  highest  service.  The  home  will  ever 
claim  her  highest  intelligence,  her  fullest  skill,  her  deepest  devo- 
tion; the  welfare  of  the  family  will  depend  upon  her  wisdom,  her 
skill,  her  strength.  These  sacred  demands  will  not  be  silenced 
nor  ignored.     They  may  be  forgotten  for  a  moment,  but  they  are 
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written  in  eternal  characters.  Because  of  this  highest  service  in 
the  home,  all  the  more  must  the  education  of  woman  be  broader 
than  the  home.  From  the  home  go  forth  the  makers  and  builders 
of  the  nation;  in  the  home  must  the  foundation  of  the  nation  be 
fixed.  The  eye  that  directs  the  home  must  see  beyond  the  home. 
The  hand  that  maintains  the  hearth  and  rocks  the  cradle  takes 
hold  of  the  deepest  interests  of  life.  For  such  duties,  for  such 
influence,  the  broadest  training  is  inadequate.  The  treasure  must 
be  hoarded  abroad,  to  be  spent  at  home.  History,  civics,  sociol- 
ogy, economics,  need  not  be  neglected  in  the  education  of  women. 
Rather,  her  life  demands  such  nurture.  Literature  may  furnish 
the  love  poem  and  the  cradle  song,  science  rear  the  pillars  of  her 
house,  and  the  life  of  the  world  yield  the  truths  it  has  mastered, 
for  her.  These  should  be,  shall  be,  her  ministers  in  the  full  and 
noble  life  for  which  she  must  be  prepared    in  the  new  education. 


Love  and  loyalty  within;  noble  friends  at  the  hearthstone;  soft 
or  shining  heavens  above;  mystery  of  forest  and  music  of  stream 
without;  this  is  home  in  Arden. —  W.  Hamilton  Mabie,  in  the  "Forest 
of  Arden." 


Our  national  day  for  Thanksgiving  will  soon  be  here.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  inscriptions  that  dedicated  certain  of  the 
exposition  buildings  at  Buffalo.  They  remind  us,  also,  in  beauti- 
ful and  dignified  language  of  the  -many  toilers  to  whom  we  owe 
most  of  those  things  for  which  we  are  grateful  at  this  happy  time. 
We  are  conscious  of  our  debt: 


To  those  who,  in  the  deadly  mine,  on  stormy  seas,  in  the  fierce 
breath  of  the  furnace,  and  in  all  perilous  places,  working  cease- 
lessly, bring  to  their  fellow-men  comfort,  sustenance,  and  the 
grace  of  life. 


To  the  explorers  and  pioneers  who  blazed  the  westward  path 
of  civilization.  To  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  fought  for  free- 
dom and  for  peace,  and  to  the  civic  heroes  who  gave  a  priceless 
heritage. 


To  the  prophets  and  heroes.  To  the  mighty  poets  and  divine 
artists,  and  to  all  the  light-bearers  of  the  ancient  world  who  in- 
spired our  forefathers,  and  shall  lead  and  enlighten  our  children's 
children. 


EARL  BARNES  ON  TRUTH  VERSUS  LIES. 

REPORT    OF    A    LECTURE    ON    THIS    TOPIC    IN    HIS     COURSE     ON    MORAL 
DEVELOPMENT    OF    CHILDREN. 

THE  theory  that  controls  this  course  of  lectures  is  this: 
We  are  all  born  with  certain  fundamental  appetites;  for 
example,  the  appetite  for  food,  the  appetite  for  admir- 
ation that  creates  the  arts,  the  appetite  for  the  right 
which  impels  men  toward  doing  the  best  they  know.  The  earlier 
conception  of  this  appetite  for  the  right,  this  conscience,  said  that 
it  knows  the  right.  I  should  maintain  instead  that  all  these  fun- 
damental appetites  of  the  soul  are  blind,  that  the  appetite  of  hunger 
will  lead  the  individual  to  eat  mushrooms  and  live,  or  to  eat  toad- 
stools and  die.  What  guides  these  fundamental  appetites  is  the 
judgment  of  the  mind.  The  judgment  is  a  quantity  differing  stead- 
ily from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year  in  the  life  of  each  indi- 
vidual. .  .  .  We  are  placed  in  the  world  with  this  obligation  on  us 
of  finding  the  truth,  of  perfecting  judgment,  and  all  the  time 
this  great  desire  of  all  humanity  for  the  right  pushes  us  on.  This 
appetite  for  the  right  may  be  neglected,  and  so  may  dwindle  away; 
it  may  be  overstimulated  and  become  sentimental;  it  may  be  per- 
verted, and  led  in  the  wrong  direction.  We  must  keep  it  in  a  con- 
dition that  is  real,  sane-minded.  With  a  steadily  growing  appetite 
for  the  right,  steadied  by  judgment,  the  human  being  is  working 
toward  the  higher  development. 

Truth  may  be  understood  in  two  ways:  (i)  the  absolute  truth 
of  fact,  or  (2)  the  attitude  for  truth.  I  say  you  are  a  true  man 
when  you  tell  me  two  and  two  are  four.  Or  I  say  you  are  true 
when,  ignorantly,  you  say  that  two  and  two  are  five.  In  today's 
study  I  shall  not  try  to  distinguish  these  things.  I  find  the  truth 
of  things  and  the  truth  cannot  be  separated,  so  I  speak  of  them  as 
one  common  truth. 

Whenever  you  go  back  to  the  earlier  forms  of  life  you  find 
truth  strangely  lacking.  The  cunningest  fox,  the  craftiest  coon, 
is  the  one  that  receives  the  highest  reward,  that  survives  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  At  most  you  find  the  animal  telling  the 
truth  to  its  mate  and  its  young.  The  charm  of  Uncle  Remus's 
stories  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rabbit,  the  least  crafty  of  ani- 
mals, is  put  in  a  position  where  he  can  outwit  Bre'r  B'ar  and  Bre'r 
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Fox.  The  stories  of  Ernest  Seton  Thompson  take  us  into  a  world 
where  deceit  is  the  highest  form  of  virtue.  .  .   . 

Do  children  lie?  Yes;  constantly,  persistently,  and  univer- 
sally. A  child  does  not  tell  the  truth  because  he  could  not.  He 
does  not  know  the  truth,  and  his  approximation  to  the  truth  is 
very  much  vaguer  than  ours.  And  there  are  certain  qualities  of 
his  mind  which  make  it  inevitable  that  he  should  pervert  the  truth. 
In  the  first  place,  truth  is  synonymous  with  knowledge.  He  does 
not  know  what  truth  is.  He  has  not  yet  come  to  a  plane  where 
he  can  think  truly,  not  even  to  our  plane.  His  movement  of 
thought  is  fragmentary;  he  deals  with  little  bits.  A  child  was 
told  the  story  of  "Peter,  the  Goose."  The  story  runs  that  a  little 
girl  named  Alice  had  a  tame  goose.  Her  mother  told  her  that 
when  she  went  out  of  the  yard  to  roll  her  hoop  she  should  close 
the  gate.  But  Alice  forgot  to  do  this  and  the  goose  wandered 
out.  Tom  came  along  with  his  dog  which  chased  the  goose  and 
caught  it.  But  Alice  got  the  goose  away  from  the  dog  and  car- 
ried it  home.  This  child,  in  illustrating  the  story,  drew  a  picture 
of  Alice  and  of  Tom,  two  pictures  of  the  hoop,  and  two  of  the  dog, 
but  none  of  the  goose,  altho  the  story  was  of  "  Peter,  the  Goose." 
This  shows  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  child's  knowledge.  The 
pictures  drawn  were  absurdly  untrue  to  life. 

In  the  second  place  (and  it  is  the  same  with  us)  we  gradually 
approximate  the  truth.  Children  have  their  ideas  of  truth.  We 
speak  the  truth  to  our  friends  and  the  false  to  our  enemies.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  if  I  said,  "  Hope  to  die  if  I  don't  tell  the  truth,"  or 
something  of  that  sort,  I  felt  more  sure  of  getting  a  better  article 
than  if  I  didn't  take  such  a  precaution.  It  is  something  mediaeval 
and  primitive.  The  child  has  a  feeling  that  it  is  worse  to  lie  to 
his  mother  than  to  a  stranger.  It  is  the  same  thing  which  makes 
difficulty  in  the  police  courts,  where  the  authorities  have  to  watch 
the  ignorant  witness  to  prevent  him  from  kissing  his  thumb  in- 
stead of  kissing  the  book  with  the  idea  of  escaping  the  penalties 
that  would  follow  if  he  kissed  the  Bible. 

In  the  third  place,  the  child's  imagination  drives  him  often  to 
tell  what  is  not  true.  Joan  of  Arc  and  other  child  prophets  are 
illustrations.  This  imagination  drives  them  to  every  form  of  per- 
version of  the  truth.  The  child  has  an  imaginary  companion. 
She  knocks  on  the  bars  of  the  gate  and  leads  the  imaginary  com- 
panion into  the  house.     They  have  a  party.     When  the  cakes  come 
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around  the  child  takes  a  cake  thru  the  little  girl.  The  child,  of 
course,  must  do  everything  for  the  little  girl,  and  so  she  eats  her 
cake  for  her.  The  next  morning  her  mother  finds  her  tooth  brush 
out  in  the  garden.  When  the  child  is  questioned  about  it  she  says 
the  little  girl  took  it  out  there  to  brush  her  doll's  curls.  If  you 
want  to  read  a  story  on  this  point,  read  "  Sentimental  Tommy," 
by  Barrie.  In  the  second  volume  you  come  to  the  almost  inevit- 
able conclusion.  Was  Sentimental  Tommy  a  liar?  In  the  same 
way  that  all  children  are.  As  a  boy,  his  vivid  imagination  came 
into  play. 

The  first  difficulty — that  which  comes  thru  lack  of  knowledge — 
must  be  met  by  education.  Nothing  else  will  help  us  out.  The 
child  must  be  brought  constantly  in  contact  with  palpable  truth 
and  made  to  feel  its  existence!  This  other  disorder  must  be  met 
by  the  most  subtle  education.  Stamp  out  the  imagination  and 
you  have  a  being  unfit  for  the  relations  of  social  life.  Somewhere 
in  the  process  there  should  be  the  child's  imaginative  vision. 

In  the  fourth  place,  you  have  egotism  as  a  source  of  untruthful- 
ness. One  lies  because  he  wants  to  show  off,  or  because  he  wants 
to  get  into  the  background.  In  the. one  case  he  lies  because  he  is 
a  bravo;  in  the  other  case,  because  he  is  a  coward.  A  boy  in  school 
was  made  to  stand  on  the  floor  because  he  had  written  a  love  let- 
ter to  one  of  the  little  girls.  He  got  some  paris  green,  carried  it 
to  school,  and  took  it  there.  Doubtless  everyone  of  us  with  any 
imagination  has  lingered  over  the  thought  of  some  dramatic  end- 
ing of  our  life  which  would  bring  us  for  once  conspicuously  before 
the  community. 

Contagion  is  the  fifth  cause.  In  the  sixteenth  century  one 
hundred  thousand  people  were  put  to  death  for  witchcraft.  I 
have  looked  over  with  some  care  the  records  in  regard  to  witch- 
craft, both  in  Germany  and  in  America.  The  singular  thing  is 
that  a  great  mass  of  these  people  were  children,  and  nearly  all 
the  witnesses  were  children,  generally  girls  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen years  old.  The  children's  crusades  are  another  illustration 
of  the  same  thing. 

Children  lie  over  and  over  again  under  the  contagion  of  ideas. 
All  the  community  is  talking  about  witches  and  what  they  have 
done.  Some  one  perhaps  hints  that  a  certain  old  one  is  a  little 
peculiar.  The  rumor  grows  by  continued  repetition  and  the  added 
imagination  until  it  grows  in  definiteness  and  becomes  a  convic- 
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tion.  That  is  the  way  with  a  lot  of  the  church  quarrels  and 
squabbles. 

The  sixth  cause  of  children's  lies  is  selfishness— they  want 
something. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  treatment  of  lies,  if  it  is  true  that  we  are 
growing  up  from  deceit  to  a  franker  transparency,  then  we  must 
expect  to  find  people  all  along  the  line.  If  a  child  misrepresents 
the  truth  it  is  a  secondary  symptom;  it  is  because  he  is  timid  and 
afraid,  perhaps;  you  whip  him,  and  he  is  more  timid  than  before. 
It  is  because  he  is  a  bravo  and  wants  to  show  off;  you  stand  him 
on  the  floor;  he  has  exactly  what  he  wants.  He  misrepresents 
the  facts  of  life;  you  punish  him  and  thereby  introduce  more  dif- 
ficulty into  the  understanding  of  facts  of  life  than  before.  In 
every  case  of  lying  you  have  an  indirect  symptom,  and  what  you 
want  is  to  get  back  to  the  right  thing. 

A  skillful  German  kindergartner  had  in  her  classes  a  little  girl 
whose  mother  was  very  devoted  to  her.  The  child  had  made 
some  misrepresentations.  She  was  punished  and  brought  back 
into  the  fold.  She  did  it  again,  with  the  same  consequences. 
After  several  months  the  misrepresentation  was  repeated.  The 
mother  brought  the  child  back  and  told  her  she  wanted  her  to 
apologize  to  the  teacher.  The  child  did  so.  The  mother  said  she 
had  prayed  over  it  and  worked  over  it.  She  had  looked  very 
severe  until  the  child  begged  her  not  to  do  so  and  she  would  never 
be  untruthful  any  more.  She  has  wrought  it  into  the  child's  fabric 
until  she  has  spoiled  the  child.  Let  a  colt  you  are  training  shy  at 
a  post  or  a  newspaper,  and  he  is  bound  to  do  it  every  time  he 
comes  upon  it.  He  has  got  the  shy  in  him,  and  it  is  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  it  can  be  worked  out.  If  thru  misunder- 
standing of  the  child's  nature  you  work  a  shy  into  his  system,  you 
run  him  off  the  track.  It  would  have  been  much  better  that  the 
mother  should  have  kept  her  loving  mother  relations  to  the  child 
than  to  have  undertaken  this  severe  correction  of  the  child. 

A  mother  was  one    day  entertaining    friends    when    her    son 

rushed   in   and   exclaimed,  "Mamma,   Teddy   said ,"  and    he 

repeated  the  uncouth  words.  The  mother  replied,  "Very  well, 
run- out  and  play."  Some  of  her  visitors  were  surprised  at  her 
treatment  of  the  matter,  and  asked  how  she  could  let  him  go  with 
such  an  impression  in  his  mind.  His  mother  replied,  "The  im- 
pression is  not  in  his  mind.     If  I  had    rubbed  it  into   his   mind  it 
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would  have  stayed;  probably  by  night  he  will  have  forgotten  it." 
If  the  child  lies  because  it  is  selfish,  then  it  is  a  simple  prob- 
lem; in  any  other  cases  you  must  treat  the  child  indirectly.  We 
have  some  subjects  who  never  will  tell  the  truth  if  they  can  avoid 
it.  They  are  on  that  plane  of  development.  The  difference  be- 
tween your  telling  a  lie  and  the  child's  telling  a  lie  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  million  and  two. 


VERSES  FROM  THE  SCHOOLMASTER  TO  HIS  PUPIL* 


M 


Y  child  and  schollar,  take  good  heed 
Unto  the  words  that  here  are  set, 
And  see  thou  do  accordingly, 

Or  else  be  sure  thou  shalt  be  beat. 

First,  I  command  thee  God  to  serve, 
Then  to  thy  Parents  duty  yield, 

Unto  all  Men  be  courteous, 

And  mannerly  in  town  and  field. 

If  broken  Hos'd  or  Shoo'd  you  go, 

Or  slovenly  in  your  array, 
Without  a  Girdle  or  Untrust, 

Then  you  and  I  must  have  a  fray. 

If  that  thou  cry  or  talk  aloud, 

Or  Books  do  read,  or  strike  with  knife, 
Or  Laugh  or  Play  Unlawfully, 

Then  you  and  I  must  be  at  strife. 

If  that  you  Curse,  Miscall,  or  Swear, 
If  that  you  Pick,  Filch,  Steal  or  Lye, 

If  you  forget  a  Schollar's  part, 

Then  must  you  sure  your  points  iintye. 

Wherefore,  my  child,  behave  thyself 

So  decently  in  all  thy  ways, 
That  thou  may'st  purchase  Parents'  love 

And  'eke  obtain  thy  Master's  praise. 


♦Published  in  a  school-book  in  1664— reprinted  in  "A  Book  of  Verses  for  Children"  com- 
piled by  Edward  V.  Lucas.  The  attitude  of  the  schoolmaster  of  that  day  is  in  interesting  con- 
trast to  the  spirit  animating  the  preceding  article  by  Earl  Barnes. 
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THE    MIDDLE    GROUND    IN    GIFT   WORK* 

JESSIE    SCOTT    HIMES. 

il  "J  ^  ROVE  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  is  an 
injunction  which  might  well  be  given  to  every  young 
kindergartner  who  steps  out  of  the  home  training 
school  into  the  wide  educational  world,  with  its  con- 
flicting currents  of  opinion.  She  cannot  go  very  far  without  fa- 
cing theories  and  practice  quite  different  from  those  she  has  been 
taught.  At  first,  perhaps,  satisfied  that  her  own  training  has  been 
the  best,  she  may  go  on  her  way  serenely;  but  continued  practice 
will  bring  problems  which  are  large  and  knotty,  and  she  must  cast 
about  to  find  help  to  unravel  them.  She  naturally  looks  to  others 
older  in  the  work  and  wiser,  but  one  says  this  and  one  says  that, 
and  if  she  begins  to  accept  from  every  source  the  advice  proffered, 
and  to  order  her  work  accordingly,  she  soon  finds  herself  in  a  posi" 
tion  as  uncertain  and  as  unhappy  as  that  of  ^Esop's  man  with  a 
donkey. 

For  instance,  the  conservative  teachers  undertake  to  demon- 
strate that  the  ball  is  the  counterpart  of  the  undeveloped  child 
with  all  possibilities  implicit,  and  trace  an  analogy  between  the 
logical  development  of  the  gifts  and  the  unfolding  of  the  child- 
soul.  On  the  other  hand,  one  wise  educator  and  another  cast 
glances  half  sneering,  half  pitying,  at  the  way  sensible  women 
allow  ultra-symbolism  to  run  away  with  their  common  sense.  One 
school  shows  how  clever  an  advance  step  it  is  to  acquaint  children 
with  type  forms  at  an  early  age  to  serve  as  a  "key  to  the  outer 
world  and  an  awakener  of  the  inner";  but  the  scientist  accuses 
them  of  turning  aside  nature's  method  of  teaching,  which  is  induct- 
ive, particulars  first,  generalization  last,  and  the  artist  bewails  the 
fact  that  kindergarten  children  have  their  intellects  so  big  with 
types  that  they  are  not  sensitive  to  the  appeal  of  form  to  the  eye 
alone,  with  its  suggestion  to  the  imagination.  The  conservatives 
set  forth  Froebel's  logical  sequence  of  gifts,  and  enlarge  upon  his 
paragraphs  on  prescriptive  education.  Others  show  how  reason- 
able a  thing  it  is  to  educate  children  thru  their  own  self-activity, 
and  they  teach  their  disciples  to  follow  the  child  and  learn  of  him. 

*This  paper  was  prepared  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  middle  ground  of  the  vaiious 
kindergarten  "technics"  under  the  Pestalozzi  Froebel  Kindergarten  TrainingSchool  of  Chicago. 
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There  is  undoubtedly  truth  in  each  one  of  these  theories;  but  so 
it  is,  in  a  hundred  different  points,  the  modern  kindergarten  world 
is  at  variance  with  itself.  Need  we  fear  that  because  of  this  divi- 
sion the  house  must  fall?  Not  at  all,  for  we  have  yet  in  com- 
mon acceptance  Froebel's  greatest  educational  principles,  like  a 
stout  spinal  column,  for  the  support  of  the  whole  body,  and  these 
help  us  to  sift  the  good  from  the  bad  in  kindergarten  practice. 

Froebel  himself  pointed  out  the  tendency  of  all  great  move- 
ments to  swing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  and  then  to  settle 
back  into  balance.  And  it  was  Froebel,  too,  who  showed  us  that 
in  a  world  of  particularity  and  variety,  the  unifying  agent  is  the 
self-activity  of  each  individual  working  in  harmony  with  the  di- 
vine truth  which  permeates  all. 

We  see  the  variance.  We  must  bring  unity  thru  our  own  ef- 
fort. So  let  us  find  the  principles  that  bear  upon  gift-work,  and 
in  their  light  examine  the  holding  of  the  theorists,  seizing  what  is 
all  good,  rejecting  what  is  positively  injurious,  modifying  one  good 
thing  by  another,  and  so  establish  a  firm  footing  for  our  own  faith 
and  practice. 

Perhaps  these  three  principles  are  the  ones  most  applicable  to 
present  need: 

1.  The  self-activity  of  each  child  the  indispensable  agent  in 
education. 

2.  Balance  between  the  receptive  and  expressive  phases  of 
education. 

3.  Continuity  in  educational  development. 

We  look  for  a  rational  and  complete  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples as  far  as  they  pertain  to  gift  work. 

First,  then,  the  spontaneous  self-activity  of  the  child  is  the 
necessary  agent  in  all  education.  In  other  words,  every  child 
must  learn  for  himself.  We  may  bring  before  him  countless  facts 
or  stories  which  are  deemed  educative;  we  ma)r  put  into  his  hands 
any  number  of  cubes  of  hard  maple  wood,  divided  once  or  three 
times  in  the  direction  of  each  dimension,  or  having  spherical  or 
cylindrical  cuts;  if  our  efforts  do  not  call  forth  the  child's  sponta- 
neous acceptance,  if  they  do  not  arouse  genuine  living  interest, 
we  might  as  well  load  cannon  with  cheeses;  our  work  is  quite  as 
ridiculous  and  wasteful  of  energy. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  whatever  gift -work  we  have  be  of  the 
sort  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  child.     It  is  not  enough  that  he 
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listens  and  acts  because  he  is  fond  of  his  teacher,  or  wants  to 
please,  or  because  the  other  children  do  so,  or  because  he  wants 
to  be  chosen  leader — often  potent  influences  in  securing  atten- 
tion— but  because  of  the  live  response  of  the  child's  nature  to  the 
object  of  interest.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  he  get  ideas  of  form, 
size,  number,  position,  proportion,  and  of  artistic  expression  of 
thought  by  material  which  will  be  of  vital  use  in  his  development. 
But  we  do  not  conclude  hereupon  that  Froebel's  prescribed  sys- 
tem of  gifts  is  not  calculated  to  produce  live  interest  in  the  child. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gifts  are  especially  adapted  to  stimulate 
the  investigative  and  constructive  instincts,  and  the  faculties  of 
comparison,  judgment,  and  imagination.  Just  as  the  average  child 
gets  far  more  enjoyment  out  of  the  medley  of  treasures  selected 
from  the  household  closet  than  from  the  dressed-up,  fine  lady 
type  of  doll,  or  the  complicated  and  short-lived  mechanical  toy, 
so  it  is  true  that  the  simple  kindergarten  gifts  are  long-cherished 
playmates;  for  the  less  a  toy  is  limited  by  ornamentation  or  com- 
plex machinery,  the  more  it  is  adaptable  to  the  child's  own  imag- 
inative play. 

However,  the  great  secret  of  the  successful  appeal  of  the  gifts 
to  the  child  lies  in  the  skillful  kindergartner,  who,  trained  to  di- 
vine the  meaning  hidden  in  every  act  of  the  child,  reads  the  signs, 
knows  and  supplies  just  the  gift  for  the  immediate  need.  She 
must  know  the  child's  physical  power  and  his  present  need  for 
quiet  or  for  active  play;  she  must  estimate  his  power  of  concen- 
tration; she  must  measure  his  skill  in  handling  material;  she  must 
know  his  present  interests  and  whether  his  habit  of  mind  is  most 
largely  imaginative  or  practical;  she  must  note  whether  his  natural 
expressions  are  in  the  form  of  models,  or  whether  he  has  begun 
to  represent  in  surface  form,  in  order  to  know  when  to  use  surface 
and  linear  gifts.  She  must  bear  in  mind  the  difficulties  which  he 
met  one  day  and  plan  to  make  the  next  day's  work  so  attractive 
that  he  may  have  fresh  stimulus  to  meet  and  master  that  which 
tripped  him  before.  This,  in  the  true  sense,  is  following  the  child, 
learning  his  present  stage  of  development  and  the  next  step  need- 
ful in  order  to  lead  him  onward  by  encouragement,  by  suggestion, 
or  by  instruction. 

Froebel  says:  "If  you  think  that  my  educational  materials  are 
useful,  this  cannot  be  because  of  their  exterior,  which  is  as  simple 
as  possible,  and  contains  nothing  new.     The  worth  of  them  is  to 
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be  found  exclusively  in  their  application,  that  is,  in  the  method  in 
which  I  use  them."  Was  this  method  letting  the  child  use  them 
in  capricious  play?  Having  spoken  of  the  law  of  unity,  he  goes 
on  to  say:  "The  whole  meaning  of  my  educational  method  rests 
upon  this  law  alone."  Evidently,  in  the  use  of  the  gifts  we  are 
to  have  method,  to  follow  definite  laws,  to  intelligently,  purpose- 
fully train  the  child,  not  to  let  him,  like  Topsy,  "just  grow,"  altho 
we  must  watch  his  growing  to  get  our  cue.  It  is  helping,  not  hin- 
dering nature,  to  set  a  pole  for  a  bean  to  run  on,  and  if  it  will  not 
cling,  to  tie  it  here  and  there  with  a  soft  string.  Children  must 
sometimes  be  gently  but  firmly  held  to  a  definite  ideal  of  work. 
It  may  be  in  the  use  of  the  paint  box  and  brush,  or  in  handling  a 
hammer  and  saw,  or  in  conducting  a  soldier  drill.  Whatever  in- 
struction is  given  should  be  definite,  concise,  and  always  to  sup- 
ply immediate  need. 

Toys  and  nature  materials  are  sometimes  used  in  the  place  of 
the  gifts.  The  occasional  use  of  toys  is  commendable  for  various 
reasons.  Sharing  good  things  with  others  is  always  an  educative 
experience  both  for  the  one  who  gives  and  the  others  who  receive; 
some  children  really  do  not  know  how  to  get  full  pleasure  out  of 
toys  until  they  see  how  their  fellows  enjoy  them;  again,  toys 
sometimes  assist  in  carrying  out  the  expression  of  a  thought  that 
would  suffer  by  leaving  an  over-balance  to  the  imagination,  and 
in  some  cases  where  children  have  very  few  playthings  at  home, 
the  kindergarten  toy  closet  proves  a  very  treasure  house  of  de- 
light. 

The  use  of  nature  materials  appeals  to  our  acceptance  because 
they  are  so  manifestly  the  natural  playthings  of  a  free  and  uncon- 
ventional childhood.  They  were  doubtless  the  playthings  of  the 
babies  of  the  early  race  as  they  are  today  the  delight  of  the  coun- 
try child.  This  closeness  to  nature,  having  her  gifts  for  his  treas- 
ures, is  an  early  entrance  upon  a  fellowship  which  may  enrich  a 
lifetime.  Would  that  every  one  of  our  city  children  might  make 
fishes  out  of  milkweed  pods  and  baskets  out  of  burs,  and  know 
the  delight  of  serving  dinner  in  acorn  cups  to  a  fine  family  of 
crook-neck  squashes!  Nature  teaches  her  lessons  in  quite  her  own 
way.  As  far  as  the  kindergarten  can  bring  these  things  to  the 
child  in  their  fresh  attractiveness,  it  should  be  done.  The  kinder- 
garten gifts  need  not  be  jealous,  for  there  are  comparatively  few 
kindergartens  which  can  have  too  much  nature  material.     There 
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is,  however,  a  possibility  of  having-  too  much  play  with  outside 
materials  in  the  kindergarten.  Not  that  the  child  should  have 
less  free  play,  but  he  has  the  greater  part  of  the  earlier  years  of 
his  life  free.  The  kindergarten  stands  for  organized  educative 
play  during  three  hours  of  the  day,  and  those  three  hours  should 
be  full  of  such  suggestion  as  shall  influence  the  hours  spent  else- 
where. There  are  many  things  for  the  child  to  learn  in  kindergar- 
ten that  no  other  phase  of  his  life  can  ever  give  him  so  effectively. 
Therefore  such  lessons  should  be  taught,  and  such  tendencies  nur- 
tured as  shall  control  the  free  play  outside  thru  an  alchemy 
wrought  in  the  child's  own  being;  that  is,  not  that  he  should  be 
burdened  with  rules,  but  that  he  should  acquire  habits  of  careful 
use  of  material,  of  orderly  work,  of  consideration  of  others,  of 
perseverance,  of  self-help,  and  of  looking  for  proportion,  sym- 
metry, and  color  in  things  about  him.  Such  lessons,  early  in- 
wrought, order  and  enrich  a  whole  life  work,  yet  how  few  homes 
supply  them!  The  kindergarten  should  supplement  the  home,  as 
well  as  continue  family  nurture. 

So  let  us  agree  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  kindergarten  gifts, 
as  Froebel  has  supplied  them,  do  meet  the  need  of  the  child  if 
used  with  insight;  that  outside  materials  are  advisable  if  used  with 
discretion;  but  that  all  gifts  are  to  be  always  used  as  means  for  the 
development  of  the  child;  never  as  incarnations  of  logic,  nor  as  a 
wholesome  dose;  never  because  "this  is  the  day  for  solids  or 
points";  never  because  the  kindergartner  has  thought  out  a  clever 
illustration  that  she  wants  to  show  the  children  whether  they  are 
ready  for  it  or  not;  never  confusedly,  never  unthinkingly;  and 
that,  to  be  a  means  for  development,  gift  work  must  arouse  living 
interest  and  stir  active  response  in  the  child. 

Our  second  guidepost  to  the  right  path  in  gift  work  is  balance 
between  the  receptive  and  expressive  phases  of  education.  In  the 
very  beginning  of  the  "Mutter  und  Kose-Lieder"  Froebel  teaches 
how  the  mother,  by  means  of  little  plays  and  devices,  may  stir 
the  inner  life  of  her  child.  Again  and  again  he  urges  her  to  lead 
the  child  to  discern  facts  of  form,  size,  position,  and  color,  and 
the  inner  essence,  of  which  the  outward  manifestation  is  the  ex- 
pression. As  soon  as  the  child's  life  is  stirred  by  these  percep- 
tions he  begins  to  respond  actively.  Then  Froebel  suggests  games 
of  imitation  or  expression,  which  the  mother  may  play  with  her 
child  to  encourage  this  other  phase  of  his  development — the  ex- 
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pressive,  productive  phase.  So  Froebel  would  preserve  balance 
between  the  activity  which  seeks  to  perceive  and  to  understand, 
taking  in  the  objective  world,  and  the  tendency  to  give  out,  to 
produce,  to  express,  as  the  result  of  the  stirring  life  within. 

In  all  expositions  of  his  method  Froebel  repeats  the  neces- 
sity for  the  union  of  observing  and  doing,  e.  g.,  "The  child's  mind 
unfolds  and  ripens  to  the  understanding  of  words  only  by  and 
thru  concrete  things,  but  they  must  be  used  consciously  if  the  aim 
is  education.  Nothing — absolutely  nothing  must  be  left  to  mere 
accident.  But  the  child  must  reproduce  with  matter  what  he  has 
received  into  himself  from  the  external  world  in  order  to  under- 
stand it."  The  application  of  such  words  to  gift-work  is  manifest. 
Froebel  provides  kindergarten  materials  with  the  express  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  child's  instinct  to  investigate  and  understand 
material  things  by  handling  them,  as  he  says,  "The  formation  and 
transformation  of  material  is  the  best  mode  of  gaining  this  knowl- 
edge for  children."  And  it  is  just  as  evident  that  he  intended  the 
gifts  to  be  used  also  for  the  reproduction  of  ideas  already  received; 
as  instrumentalities  for  the  expression  of  his  own  inner  life.  Ap- 
parently, then,  the  best  gift  work  would  require  both  these  pur- 
poses to  be  met.     Let  us  definitely  state  them: 

1.  The  gifts  should  be  used  as  a  source  of  knowledge.  Mas- 
tery of  ideas  and  language  pertaining  to  qualities  and  possibilities 
of  material  is  acquired  thru  actual  experience  with  typical  con- 
crete objects,  and  thru  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  under 
guidance.  Herein  the  gifts  are  ministering  mainly  to  the  recep- 
tive phase  of  education.  In  such  case,  the  occupations  would  be 
the  complement,  furnishing  the  possibility  for  the  expression  of 
the  ideas  so  gained. 

2.  The  gifts  should  be  used  as  a  means  of  free  expression  of 
ideas  gained  thru  observation,  talk,  or  story.  In  this  case  there  is 
full  opportunity  for  the  child  to  work  creatively,  having  material 
suitable  for  the  expression  of  his  ideas,  and  simple  enough  for 
easy  handling. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  kindergartners  as  to 
the  proportion  of  time  to  be  given  to  these  two  phases  of  gift- 
work.  No  doubt  both  are  needed,  but  in  what  order  and  in  what 
proportion  shall  they  be  given? 

Let  us  grant,  to  begin  with,  that  the  use  of  the  gift  as  material 
for  the  expression  of  thought  is  the  highest  use  of  the  gift,  the 
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most  artistic.  But  every  artist  has  to  master  his  materials  before 
he  can  express  his  ideas.  He  must  know  his  colors  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  their  mixture;  he  must  know  the  qualities  of  his  brushes 
and  their  adaptability  to  particular  effects.  But,  having  once  ac- 
quired these  technicalities  in  a  general  way,  each  use  of  them  for 
expression  of  thought  increases  his  knowledge  of  their  possibil- 
ities. So  it  is  in  the  use  of  the  kindergarten  gifts.  We  aim  to 
use  them  as  expressive  material,  which,  under  the  child's  full  con- 
trol, can  show  forth  his  thought  in  material  form.  But  first  he 
needs  to  master  somewhat  of  their  technicalities;  not  all,  but 
enough  for  him  to  know  how  to  go  to  work  to  express  himself 
with  them. 

Hence,  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  child's  earliest  use  of  a 
gift  should  be  for  the  most  part  investigative.  Let  him  find  out  first 
what  he  has  and  what  he  can  do  with  it.  Then  let  the  kindergart- 
ner  guide  this  use  so  as  to  bring  out  more  fully  its  qualities  and 
possibilities.  Then  let  the  child  use  it  freely  as  expressive  mate- 
rial. The  kindergartner  will  note  his  limitations  in  such  use,  and 
in  another  period  by  suggestion  or  by  dictation  she  may  lead  him 
to  master  weak  points  in  previous  work.  Then  let  him  have  an- 
other opportunity  for  free  work,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  two  phases 
of  gift-work  shall  go  hand  in  hand,  supplementing  each  other. 

The  matter  of  dictation  in  the  use  of  the  gifts  is  a  mooted 
point.  While  the  necessity  for  the  free  self-activity  of  the  child 
should  be  ever  in  mind,  let  it  be  remembered  also  that  to  bring 
attention  and  activity  under  the  control  of  the  child's  own  reason 
is  one  aim  of  education,  the  growth  of  the  power  to  choose  to 
what  one  will  apply  himself,  and  to  do  it.  Cultivation  of  such 
power  is  a  high  road  to  freedom  from  law  thru  obedience  to  law, 
and  dictation  in  the  kindergarten  is  a  little  path  tending  thereto. 
All  life  that  is  worth  while  is  made  up  very  largely  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  successive,  increasingly  difficult  tasks,  and  no  great 
man  will  ever  confess  that  he  accomplished  them  because  each 
one  in  turn  happened  to  be  exactly  what  he  wished  to  do  at  that 
particular  moment.  More  likely  he  will  say  that  each  one  pre- 
sented a  challenge  to  his  will  to  choose,  and  to  do  the  more  rea- 
sonable thing  for  the  sake  of  the  honor  paid  by  his  own  heart  to 
such  a  deed.  Mental  and  dynamic  power  are  increased  in  much 
the  same  way  that  an  oak  is  toughened.  The  bending  to  stress 
and  springing  back  therefrom  the  stronger  in  one's  own  individ- 
uality is  a  mark  of  the  true  blue. 
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It  is  true  that  a  child's  power  of  concentration  is  usually  slight, 
and  true  that  too  much  pressure  works  injury;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  carefully  graduated,  repeated  stress  upon  attention,  together 
with  friendly  yet  earnest  challenge  to  absolute  accuracy  in  meeting 
the  requirements,  are  absolutely  essential  elements  of  education. 

Froebel  speaks  of  the  child's  plea,  "Play  with  me!  play  with 
me!"  and  his  translator  adds:  "They  always  prefer  mother  if  they 
can  have  her  for  a  playmate,  and  is  not  this  because  they  enjoy 
guidance?"  Anyone  who  has  lived  with  children  knows  how  will- 
ingly they  yield  themselves  to  be  taught  how  to  do  the  task  in 
hand.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  dictation  is  by  any  means  unnatural  or 
harmful  if  used  with  a  large  alloy  of  sympathy  and  watchful  insight. 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  an  even  progression  from  free  to  di- 
rected play.  Let  the  first  handling  of  a  gift  be  always  free  play.  A 
later  lesson  may  begin  with  a  suggestion,  the  kindergartner  work- 
ing it  out  herself,  and  the  children  following  more  or  less  by  imi- 
tation. Then  let  the  kindergartner  direct  with  words  what  is  to  be 
done,  at  the  same  time  accompanying  the  direction  with  her  own 
action.  So  the  dictation  is  aided  by  imitation.  Later,  give  dicta- 
tion and  work  with  the  children,  completing  the  forms  after  them. 
Later,  dictation  alone,  and  then  after  having  free  play,  if  one 
child  does  excellently,  let  him  tell  the  others  how  to  make  his 
form,  and  so  on,  until  some  day  let  each  of  the  children  try  in  turn 
to  direct  the  work  of  the  whole  class.  So  we  bring  the  materials 
fully  under  the  mastery  of  the  child  by  his  language  as  well  as  his 
hands;  so  we  provide  for  the  freest  creative  work;  so  we  cultivate 
power  of  concentration  and  of  application  to  a  definite  object,  and 
so  we  follow  out  our  third  guiding  principle — continuity  in  educa- 
tional development.  By  making  each  day's  work  a  review  and 
strengthening  of  what  has  gone  before,  and  a  step  toward  the  work 
of  the  next  day,  we  make  the  surest  and  most  sound  progress. 

Let  us  suppose  a  case  where  the  gifts  are  regarded  solely  as 
expressive  material.  Thinking  merely  of  the  appropriate  expres- 
sion of  the  ideas  brought  out  in  the  program,  the  kindergartner 
might  easily  find  that  third  gift  could  best  be  used  Monday,  the 
sixth  gift  Tuesday,  the  rings  and  sticks  Wednesday,  the  fifth  gift 
Thursday,  and  so  on,  before  the  child  has  become  familiar  with 
these  gifts  thru  previous  use.  If  she  disregards  his  powers  here, 
she  not  only  involves  him  in  endless  difficulty  and  confusion  in 
the  handling  of  the  gifts,  but  she  violates  the  principle  of  conti- 
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nuity  in  the  unfolding  of  Froebel's  carefully  graded  sequence  of 
gifts.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  follow  the  round  of  first  gift 
Monday,  second  gift  Tuesday,  and  third  gift  Wednesday,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  pure  formalism,  and  careless  of  the  real  underlying 
principle  of  thought  progression,  but  it  is  generally  the  wisest  plan 
to  introduce  the  gifts  in  logical  sequence.  If,  among  the  tiny 
children,  the  first  gift  meets  with  delight  each  day  thru  the  first 
week  of  the  child's  life  in  kindergarten,  why  is  it  necessary  to  in- 
terrupt it  with  an  introduction  of  more  elaborate  gifts?  The  early 
setting  forth  of  all  the  resources  of  the  kindergarten  storehouse 
hints  very  strongly  of  a  lack  of  versatility  on  the  part  of  the  kin- 
dergartner  in  the  use  of -the  simpler  gifts  and  allied  materials. 

However,  one  must  keep  alert  for  every  indication  of  the  child's 
attitude  toward  the  balls,  and  before  his  pleasure  in  them  begins  to 
wane  introduce  the  second  gift.  These  two  gifts  afford  a  great 
variety  of  play  for  the  class,  but  watch,  and  as  soon  as  the  chil- 
dren begin  to  pile  one  block  upon  another,  or  to  group  them  for 
building,  know  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  the 
third  gift.  After  this  has  become  somewhat  familiar,  the  investi- 
gation of  its  parts  will  lead  to  a  logical  introduction  of  tablets 
and  sticks.  Meantime,  further  use  of  the  second  gift  makes  way 
for  sand-modeling,  and  impressions  which  show  most  naturally 
and  beautifully  the  relation  of  surfaces  to  solids.  The  introduc- 
tion of  rings  follows.  Seeds  are  best  presented  in  connection 
with  nature  study.  Combination  of  these  gifts  and  materials 
allied  to  them  gives  great  variety  of  expressive  material  which 
can  serve  profitably  for  some  time.  If  the  children  are  specially 
interested  in  building,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  gifts  follow  in 
order. 

The  obliquely  divided  cube  introduced  into  the  third  gift  gives 
an  easier  progression  than  to  the  fifth  gift  at  once,  since  that  is  so 
difficult  to  handle.  Use  first  one  divided  cube  in  the  third  gift, 
and  then  two,  having  one  halved  and  one  quartered.  Then  give 
the  fifth  gift,  using  one  gift  for  three  children.  Even  then  it  is  ad- 
visable to  give  the  sixth  as  a  whole  before  the  fifth  as  a  whole.  All 
such  procedure  is,  of  course,  to  be  adapted  to  the  capability  of  the 
children.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  occasionally  make  written  notes  of 
the  special  needs  of  each  child,  and  arrange  the  gift-work  accord-, 
ingly.  Any  device  is  valuable  which  strengthens  conviction  and 
practice  of  the  three  great  principles   noted,  and   keeps  bright 
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above  all  professional  habit  or  prejudice  the  aim  of  response  to 
the  immediate  need  of  each  child. 

As  long  as  kindergartners,  alive  to  their  own  immediate  need, 
face  the  issues  of  the  day  with  the  spirit  of  that  excellent  motto, 
"Not  to  criticise  and  refute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted, 
but  to  weigh  and  consider,"  there  must  be  sure  progress  toward 
the  middle  ground  where  the  kindergarten  shall  stand  established 
before  the  whole  world. 


W 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  MAPLE. 

HEN  on  the  world's  first  harvest  day, 
The  forest  trees  before  the  Lord 
Laid  down  their  autumn  offerings 
Of  fruit  in  golden  sunshine  stored, 

The  maple  only,  of  them  all, 

Before  the  world's  great  harvest  king 

With  empty  hands,  and  silent,  stood; 
She  had  no  offering  to  bring. 

(For  in  the  early  summer  time, 

While  other  trees  laid  by  their  hoard, 

The  maple  winged  her  fruit  with  love, 
And  sent  it  daily  to  the  Lord.) 

Then  ran  thru  all  the  leafy  wood 

A  murmur  and  a  scornful  smile; 
But  silent  still  the  maple  stood, 

And  looked,  unmoved,  to  God,  the  while. 

And  then,  while  fell  on  earth  a  hush, 
So  great  it  seemed  like  death  to  be, 

From  his  white  throne  the  mighty  Lord 
Stooped  down  and  kissed  the  maple  tree. 

At  that  swift  kiss  there  sudden  thrilled 

In  every  nerve,  thru  every  vein, 
An  ecstasy  of  joy  so  great 

It  seemed  almost  akin  to  pain. 

And  then,  before  the  forest  trees, 

Blushing  and  pale  by  turns,  she  stood; 

In  every  leaf  now  red  and  gold, 
Transfigured  by  the  kiss  of  God. 

And  still  when  comes  the  autumn  time, 

And  on  the  hills  the  harvest  lies, 
Blushing,  the  maple  tree  recalls 

Her  life's  one  beautiful  surprise. 

E.  L.  Ogden^from  "Trees  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 
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RIDIE  LEE  BUCKEY. 

SIX  years  ago  a  letter  bearing  the  Hawaiian  postmark  was 
handed  to  me,  containing  the  offer  of  a  position  in  the 
Honolulu  kindergartens,  and  which  proved  the  first  link 
in  a  chain  of  events  which  have  encircled  the  globe  and 
united  the  kindergartens  of  the  Orient  and  Occident,  the  Northern 
and  Southern  hemispheres.  Shortly  after  my  classmate,  Miss 
Lawrence,  had  gone 
to  Honolulu  to  super- 
vise the  free  kinder- 
gartens there  a  lady 
of  means  volunteered 
to  endow  a  kindergar- 
ten in  the  Palama  dis- 
trict, provided jthe  ex- 
periment proved  a 
success,  and  thus  op- 
portunity was  given 
me  to  undertake  it. 
In  October,  1895,  J 
started  from  Mary- 
land for  San  Fran- 
cisco via  Chicago. 
Ten  days  spent  in  San 
Francisco  visiting  the 
kindergartens  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Kinder- 
garten Association, 
of  which  that  wonder- 
ful woman,  Mrs. Sarah 
Cooper,  was  once  the 
head,  was  a  great  de- 
light to  me,  and  as  the  steamship  Australia  sailed  thru  the  Golden 
Gate  one  lovely  November  morning  I  wondered  what  order  of 
work  I  would  find  awaiting  me  in  that  — 

Land  of  the  Summer  Sea,  Hawaii  Ponoi,  .... 

Land  of  the  lava's  flow,  lit  by  the  crater  glow, 

Steeps  where  the  waters  blow,  misty  in  air; 

Crags  of  the  starry  height,  plains  in  their  golden  light, 

These  are  thy  visions  bright,  Hawaii,  fair.* 

*P.  H.  Dodge. 


Australian  Aboriginal  Woman  and  Child. 
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Fancy,  if  you  can,  the  picture  which  these  lovely  islands  present 
to  one  who  had  left  Chicago  a  few  weeks  before,  where  the  thermom- 
eter sometimes  registers  11  degrees  below  zero!  Even  the  soil 
takes  on  that  glorious  tropical  coloring.  We  steamed  slowly  into 
the  harbor  and  around  the  lovely  promontory  on  which  Diamond 
Head,  an  extinct  volcano,  proudly  stands  guard  over  the  harbor, 
and  in  whose  side  in  a  bright,  moss-lined  pocket  nestles  a  tiny  sig- 
nal station,  from  which  the  keeper  telephones  to  the  city  the  ap- 
proach of  vessels. 

The  beauties  of  these  islands  have  been  so  well  told  by  more 
able  pens  than  mine,  and  as  my  theme,  tho  still  a  part  of  them, 
has  more  to  do  with  the  works  of  human  than  nature's  hands,  I 
yield  them  place.  The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Honolulu  waved 
its  fairy  wand  and  the  spirit  of  generosity  and  love,  so  ripe  in  this 
lovely  land,  obeyed  its  magic  call,  and,  lo!  there  sprang  into  exist- 
ence child-gardens  in  which  grow  children  from  Orient  and  Occi- 
dent. The  soft  trade  winds  rustled  the  leaves  of  the  grand  old 
banyan  trees,  and  sang:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the 
least  of  these,  my  little  ones,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

There  seems  to  be  in  this  land  of  flowers  an  every  ready  re- 
sponse to  the  call  of  need.  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Hawaii- 
ans  have  each  endowed  their  respective  kindergartens,  altho  they 
are  under  the  wing  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  English  is 
universally  spoken,  while  their  individuality  is  still  preserved  in 
their  native  dress.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  of  those  nationalities. 
Except,  perhaps,  in  India  I  can  recall  no  more  charming  sight 
than  these  children  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  kindergartens  in 
their  native  dress.  The  Portuguese  kindergarten  is  endowed  by 
an  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Atherton,  while  the  Hawaiian  is  a 
memorial  to  one  of  the  Hawaiian  princesses.  The  four  remaining 
kindergartens  are  mixed,  having  all  nationalities,  and  under  this 
head  came  the  Palama.  This  was  particularly  fortunate  for  me 
as  an  ardent  student  of  child-nature,  since  it  gave  such  wonderful 
scope  for  observation,  embracing,  as  it  did,  seven  nationalities. 
One  of  my  most  able  assistants  was  a  Chinese  girl  of  fine  intellect 
and  character. 

My  most  vivid  recollection  of  Palama  is  the  day  the  entire 
kindergarten  of  eighty  children  were  vaccinated.  Vaccination 
was  supposed  to  be  compulsory  in  all  schools  and  kindergartens, 
and  as  Palama  was  in  one  of  the  most  congested  districts,  where 
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smallpox  was  difficult  to  cope  with,  every  precaution  was  enforced. 
Hence,  one  fateful  morning,  Dr.  B.  and  his  virus  descended  upon 
us  as  we  sat  on  the  circle  singing.  After  greeting  the  doctor  and 
taking  a  deep  breath  I  asked  the  children  if  they  wanted  to  try  a 
new  game,  one  which  we  had  never  played,  and  which  sometimes 
hurt  a  little,  but  that  I  thought  they  were  large  enough  to  play  it 
if  they  really  wished  it.  Every  hand  went  up.  I  insisted  again  that 
some  people  said  it  hurt  them,  and  to  be  very  sure  before  they  put 
up  their  hands  again  whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  play.  Again 
all  hands  went  up.  Sleeves  were  rolled  up,  jackets  unbuttoned, 
and  the  doctor  began  his  nefarious  work.  Barring  two  of  the 
babies  under  three  years,  not  a  child  shed  a  tear  or  rebelled.  It 
was  counted  for  the  time  a  jolly  good  game,  and  as  fast  as  they 
were  vaccinated  they  were  sent  out  on  the  veranda  to  let  the  virus 
dry,  while  they  sang  all  their  familiar  songs.  The  following  week 
brought  less  harmony  and  many  sore  arms. 

All  of  the  kindergartens  celebrated  Christmas  together  at 
Queen  Emma  Hall,  which  is  the  training  center,  and  in  the  same 
building  are  the  permanent  quarters  of  the  Japanese  and  Hawaiian 
kindergartens.  A  beautiful  flowering  lehua  tree,  which  stood  in 
the  center  of  a  large  circle  in  front  of  Queen  Emma  Hall,  was 
decorated  with  lets  (garlands)  made  of  various  natural  flowers,  by 
the  children,  instead  of  candles  and  toys,  and  I  am  sure  that  Santa 
Claus  agreed  with  us  when  he  saw  it,  that  it  was  just  as  lovely  as 
the  pine  tree  and  candles  which  the  children  of  the  North  love. 
The  children  sang,  danced,  and  marched  around  the  circle,  after 
which  they  presented  the  gifts  which  they  had  made.  As  the 
temperature  is  said  never  to  rise  above  88  degrees  or  fall  below 
54  degrees,  it  is  possible  "to  make  (as  indeed  they  do)  child-gar- 
dens in  both  a  material  and  spiritual  sense.  The  native  children 
are  very  impulsive  and  active,  both  mentally  and  physically,  and 
it  was  most  interesting  to  watch  the  effect  of  these  impetuous 
children  upon  the  quiet,  almost  stolid,  Chinese  and  Japanese  chil- 
dren, and  vice  versa.  The  result  is  a  very  happy  one,  and  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  the  offspring  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  and  Hawa- 
iian parentage  are  unusually  clever  and  gifted.  This  is  found  to 
be  true  not  only  among  children,  but  also  at  Oahu  College,  where 
the  results  proved  that  the  promise  of  childhood  kept  faith  in  the 
young  men  and  women  educated  there. 

The  Hawaiians  are  a  lovable  people,  poetic  and  musical  by 
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nature.  The  usual  greeting,  " Aloha"  (translated,  meaning  "my  love 
to  you"),  never  fails  to  bring  a  sunny  smile  to  lips  and  eyes,  while 
their  love  of  flowers  is  always  in  evidence,  for  one  rarely  sees  a 
native  woman  or  man  without  a  lei  (garland)  of  flowers  around 
their  necks  or  hats;  the  "lei  women"  following  a  lucrative  trade  on 
the  streets  and  at  the  boat  landings  by  making  and  selling  lets. 
Honolulu  is  a  junction  and  coaling  station  for  many  Pacific  steam- 
ship lines,  and  a  charming  native  custom  has  been  adopted  by  all 
residents  and  tourists,  i.  e.,  of  covering  the  departing  friend  with 
lets.  As  the  ship  glides  away  from  the  pier  lets  made  of  the  favor- 
ite flower — if  lovers,  white  carnations  are  usually  chosen — are  ex- 
changed by  deftly  throwing  them  so  that  they  are  caught  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  one  for  whom  intended.  Their  music  is  very  sweet, 
their  national  hymn,  "Hawaii  Ponoi,"  accompanied  by  their  native 
instrument,  the  Ukulele,  made  of  the  beautiful  koa  wood  and 
shaped  like  a  violin  (but  played  with  the  fingers  instead  of  bow), 
is  delightful.  On  moonlight  nights,  Kapiolani  Park  is  the  mag- 
net toward  which  all  creatures  having  a  touch  of  poetry  in  their 
souls,  and  I  confess  to  a  belief  that  it  permeates  all  creatures 
here,  are  attracted,  for  here  the  native  Hawaiian  band  plays  and 
sings  their  sweet  melodies.  Diamond  Head,  at  whose  feet  winds 
Kapiolani  Park  and  Waikiki  beach,  rears  its  lovely  crest  toward 
the  moonlit  sky,  and  not  infrequently  a  lunar  rainbow  adds  its 
glory  to  this  ocean  gem.  I  have  danced  many  times  and  in  many 
climes,  but  never  to  such  stirring  music  as  these  musicians  make 
as  they  sing  and  play.  The  custom  is  (or  was)  almost  universally 
adopted.  Waikiki  beach  is  unequaled  for  bathing,  and  surf  boat- 
ing is  more  exciting  than  shooting  rapids.  To  the  grandeur  of 
Kilauea,  the  home  of  the  Goddess  Pele  (the  volcano  on  Hawaii); 
the  lovely  drive  by  coach  from  Hilo  up  the  mountains  toward 
Mauna  Loa,  thru  coffee  plantations  and  forests  of  tree  ferns,  where 
fields  of  sugar  cane,  briar-stitched  with  trestled  flumes  which 
wash  it  to  the  mills  below,  and  the  tender  green  of  the  rice  fields 
glisten  on  either  side,  while  ever  in  view  is  the  grand  old  ocean; 
to  the  favorite  fruit  of  Kilauea,  from  which  Queen  Kapiolani  dared 
to  take  the  tabu  law,  sacred  for  centuries — I  dare  not  now  give 
space. 

In  July,  1897,  I  was  called  to  Sydney,  Australia,  to  take  charge 
of  the  kindergarten  work  which  was  just  beginning  its  pioneer 
struggle.     The  experiences  of  one  who  is  sorely  afflicted  at  sea, 
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and  who  wonders  why  the  Pacific  is  so  named,  are  of  necessity 
varied,  but  the  most  momentous  occasion  between  Honolulu  and 
Samoa  was  the  following'  of  the  ancient  custom  of  drinking  the 
health  of  King  Neptune  as  we  crossed  the  equator  (in  sparkling 
champagne,  if  you  can  get  it).  I  was  unable  to  go  down  to  din- 
ner, but  our  good  captain  sent  me  a  glass  up  to  the  deck  where  I 
spent  much  of  my  time  (from  both  choice  and  necessity).  As 
the  "Moana"  plowed  thru  the  tropical  waters,  keeping  her  bow 
south  by  southwest,  we  passed  into  the  southern  hemisphere  and 
had,  in  ten  days,  glided  from  midsummer  into  midwinter.  July 
represents  the  mid-season  of  winter  and  summer  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. Samoa  being  almost  equidistant  from  the  equator  with 
Honolulu,  we  did  not  feel  the  change  until  we  neared  New  Zea- 
land. Samoa  has  much  in  common  with  Honolulu  so  far  as  its 
flora  is  concerned,  and  while  the  Samoans  are  lighter  in  color  and 
handsomer  than  Hawaiians,  there  are  many  similarities  in  lan- 
guage, customs,  etc. 

The  mission  school  under  Miss  Schultz's  direction  was  doing 
splendid  work,  and  while  our  interest  was  centered  in  the  native, 
we  soon  found  that  native  interest  centered  around  all  that  con- 
cerned that  charming  writer,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  whose 
writings  we  catch  such  true  glimpses  of  Samoa  and  its  people. 
He  loved  them  and  they,  in  turn,  adored  him.  His  charming 
home  nestles  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vala,  on  whose  summit  rests 
his  tomb,  a  landmark  which  guides  approaching  mariners.  The 
drive  up  thru  cocoanut  groves  from  Apia  is  lovely,  and  one  is 
privileged  to  drive  over  half  a  mile  of  road,  near  Vala,  made  by 
Samoan  chiefs  as  a  token  of  love  for  their  beloved  "Tusitala"  as 
they  called  Stevenson. 

As  the  boat  enters  the  harbor  at  Apia  these  beautiful  Samoans 
swarm  around  it  in  their  canoes  and  dive  for  money  thrown  in  by 
tourists.  This  is  a  custom  at  Honolulu  and  all  tropical  ports,  as 
they  are  superb  divers  and  swimmers.  I  was  struck  with  the  per- 
fect fitting  knickerbockers  and  marveled  at  their  tailor's  skill, 
but  on  closer  inspection  I  found  that  it  was  tailoring  of  an  elabor- 
ate pattern  in  blues,  and  their  white  wigs  making  them  resemble 
powdered  footmen,  proved  to  be  lime-plastered  tresses.  This 
bleaches  the  hair  a  bright  red.  Their  only  garment  is  a  loin  cloth 
of  tapa;  but  they  are  lovely.  The  tattooing,  which  is  confined  to 
the  upper  leg,  is  part  of  a  religious  ceremony  which  the  Samoan 
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youth  undergoes  when  he  takes  on  the  Toga  Virilis,  a  symbolic 
ceremony  somewhat  resembling  that  which  the  Australian  abo- 
riginal youth  undergoes,  called  "bora,"  when  he  has  reached  the 
age  approximating  that  which  in  our  world  is  called  "of  age." 
The  Samoan  greeting  "Talofa"  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Ha- 
waiian "Aloha." 

We  must  hurry  on  to  New  Zealand.  This  island,  called  the 
Switzerland  of  the  Pacific,  boasts  of  mountains  12,342  feet  high; 
a  glacier  eighteen  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide;  placid  lakes 
and  fiery  volcanoes  whose  lava  overflow  some  time  ago  destroyed 
the  famous  pink  and  white  terraces;  thermal  springs  cover  an 
area  of  one  thousand  square  miles;  geysers  of  boiling  mud  abound, 
also  hot  springs,  whose  curative  properties  are  testified  to  by  thou- 
sands suffering  from  gout,  dyspepsia,  liver  trouble,  etc.  Add  to  all 
this  beauty  the  charm  of  its  native  life,  fast  becoming  extinct. 
The  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  are  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the 
same  stock  as  the  Samoans  and  Hawaiians.  They  are  usually  in- 
telligent, several  able  members  of  the  House  of  Parliament  being 
full  blooded  Maoris.  New  Zealand  is  semi-tropical,  but  having  a 
climate  varied  in  the  extreme.  Altho  the  camellias— the  finest  I 
have  ever  seen — defy  frost,  I  felt  paralyzed  by  the  cold,  which 
only  registered  39  degrees. 

In  1900,  when  Australia  federated,  New  Zealand,  altho  sepa- 
rated by  the  Tasman  Sea,  came  into  the  Federation  as  an  Austra- 
lian colony.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  Australia  during  her 
most  rapid  history-making  days,  i.  e.,  when  the  colonies  federated, 
when  she  played  her  part  in  the  South  African  war,  and  when  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  came  out  to  open  the  first  federal 
parliament.  I  have  often  wondered  what  conditions  in  U.  S.  A. 
would  now  be  if  Queen  Victoria  had  been  on  the  throne  when 
King  George  III.  was.  Instead  of  Federated  Australia  being  an 
alien  from  the  mother  country  she  is  almost  fanatic  in  her  loyalty, 
and  it  is  a  common  saying  that  colonials  are  more  English  than 
the  English. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  central  theme,  kindergartens, 
which  have  gained  a  footing  in  New  Zealand,  the  starting  point 
being  Auckland.  We  are  still  in  the  wake  of  sturdy  Captain 
Cook,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  nearing  the  spot 
where  he  planted  the  flag  of  King  George  III.,  in  1770.  On  this 
spot  stands  Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  and  largest 
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city  in  Australia.  Ten  years  after  the  American  colonies  had  de- 
clared their  independence  Governor  Philip  proclaimed  that  "His 
Majesty  has  thought  it  advisable  to  fix  upon  Botany  Bay"  as  a 
penal  colony. 

Sydney  harbor  is  famed  for  its  beauty,  and  deservedly  so.  Here 
in  August,  1897,  I  began  my  fouf-years'  work  in  the  free  kinder- 
gartens. The  New  South  Wales  Kindergarten  Union  came  into 
existence  in  Sydney,  August,  1895,  an<^  its  officers  are  as  follows: 
President,  Lord  Beauchamp  (governor);  vice-presidents,  Lady 
Darley,  Dr.  P.  Sydney-Jones,  Mrs.  Stanger-Leathes,  Lady  Harris; 
honorable  secretary,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Davenport;  honorable  treasurer, 
Mrs.  E.  Rich;   honorable  recording  secretary,  Miss  Atkinson. 

The  union  has  gradually  extended  its  work  (there  was  one  kin- 
dergarten only  when  I  went  there  in  1897)  until  it  now  has  under 
its  wing  seven  free  kindergartens  and  a  residential  training  col- 
lege. Barring  a  yearly  subsidy  from  the  government — the  grant 
for  the  first  year  (1897)  being  £i$o  (about  $750),  this  good  work 
has  been  and  is  still  supported  by  private  funds.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent there  are  no  endowed  kindergartens,  but  a  "Helpers  Fund," 
originated  by  Mrs.  Stanger-Leathes,  receives  during  her  life  a 
yearly  income  which  goes  to  the  support  of  the  training  college, 
she  reserving  the  right  to  appoint  a  student  for  training.  The 
government  schools  have  established  kindergartens  in  various 
centers,  but  as  the  law  does  not  claim  the  children  until  they  are 
six,  they  more  nearly  resemble  our  kindergarten  division  of  the 
first  primary  grade,  as  there  are  no  circle  games,  and  desks  are 
used  instead  of  tables;  this  I  find  prevails  also  in  many  European 
countries.  Since  the  Australian  Commonwealth  came  into  exist- 
ence in  1900,  a  fresh  impulse  has  been  given  to  education  as  in  all 
other  departments,  and  this  great  young  country  has  now  before 
her  a  brilliant  future.  The  Kindergarten  Alumnae  Club  gives 
promise  of  much  value,  as  does  also  the  Child  Study  Association, 
both  of  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  aid  in  bringing  into  ex- 
istence. The  natives  or  aborigines  of  Australia  are  almost  extinct, 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  not  a  full-blooded  native  in  any 
of  the  kindergartens,  where  the  children  now  in  attendance  are 
of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  parentage. 

The  Training  College  for  teachers  in  Melbourne  has  estab- 
lished a  kindergarten  department,  of  which  Miss  Hooper,  a  Lon- 
don kindergartner,  is  the  head.    The  able  president  of  the  college, 
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Mr.  Tate,  is  an  ardent  believer  in  Froebel's  philosophy.     The  abo- 
rigines have  almost  entirely  disappeared   from   the  coast;  a  few 
tribes  still  exist  in  the  interior,  especially  in  Queensland,  the  more 
tropical  part.     Of  late  years  many  interesting  native  legends  have 
been   translated,  Mrs.   Langlow-Parker's  "Australian  Legendary 
Tales"  being  the  most  interesting.     Mr.  Squires   writes  interest- 
ingly of  secret  ceremonies  resembling  certain  Masonic  rites,  the 
"Bora"  being  one  of  the  most  important.     The  flora  and  fauna  of 
Australia  are  unique.     The  kangaroo  and   emu,  which   with    the 
English  crown  form  the  coat  of  arms  of  Australia,  are  fairly  well 
known  thru  enterprising  circus   managers,  but   their   smaller  but 
equally  interesting  companions  are  almost  unknown.     The  kuku- 
burra,  or  laughing  jackass,  is  protected  by  the  government,  as  it  is 
the  deadly  enemy  of  snakes,  which  abound  in  Australia.     (I   neg- 
lected to  say  that  snakes  do  not  exist  in  Honolulu  or  New  Zealand.) 
Three  times  daily — sunrise,  sunset,  and  midday,  these  jackasses 
give  their  weird  chorus,  which  to  my  ears  is  much  more  human 
than  animal  in  sound.     The  aborigines  tell  us  in  a  quaint  legend 
which   children  love,  that  this  bird  was  once  sitting  in  a  gum  tree 
watching  a  snake  charm  and  finally  swallow  a  little   bird  called 
Jeda,  after  which  he  crawled  off  into  the  brush  and  coiled  up  be- 
side'a  burning  log  to  sleep.     Becoming   too  warm    he  stretched 
himself  and  yawned — and  out  flew  Jeda  unharmed.     The  kuku- 
burra  was  so  overcome  with  joy  at  Jeda's  escape  and  the  snake's 
discomfiture  that  he  laughed  in  a  way  unknown  to  birds,  and  from 
that  moment  swore  eternal  enmity  for  snakes.     Many  quaint  leg- 
ends of  animals  and  birds  abound  among  these  people,  who  adopt 
their  names  as  individuals  and  tribes. 

In  October,  1901,  I  bade  farewell  to  my  Australian  friends, 
amongst  whom  I  reckon  some  very  dear  ones,  and  set  sail  in  the 
"India"  for  Colombo,  Ceylon.  Of  all  the  gems  in  "India's  Coral 
Strand"  Ceylon  is  her  loveliest,  and  when  the  natives  tell  me  that 
it  is  "just  forty'miles  from  Paradise,"  and  point  to  a  tall  peak — 
between  lovely  Colombo  the  present,  and  still  lovelier  Kandy,  the 
ancient  capital — called  Adam's  Peak,  in  the  summit  of  which  is  a 
great  depression  made  by  Adam's  foot  when  he  stepped  out  of 
Eden,  I  simply  bow  in  reverence;  I  do  not  dispute  it.  Nestled 
in  the  lovely  hills  of  Kandy  still  stands  the  ancient  Buddhist  Tem- 
ple containing  the  sacred  left  eye-tooth  of  Gautama  Buddha. 
This  tooth  rests  in  the  heart  of  a  golden  lotus,  which  is  enclosed 
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one  bell  within  another.  The  altar  and  temple  are  shown  to  any- 
one, but  only  the  initiated  are  allowed  to  see  the  tooth.  It  is  said 
that  King  Edward  once  had  that  privilege.  Swarms  of  loathsome 
beggars  crawl  after  you  and  are  the  only  blurs  on  this  lovely  pic- 
ture. High  above  you  is  the  great  plateau  on  which  roam  thou- 
sands of  elephants,  many  of  them  being  exported  annually. 

Taking  rickshaws  in  Colombo  we  jogged  out  to  Cinnamon  Gar- 
dens to  see  the  native  school  directed  by  Mrs.  Higgins,  to  whom 
I  had  a  letter  of  introduction.  We  were  delighted  with  this,  and 
also  the  American  Mission  School  for  native  girls.  From  Colombo 
we  crossed  to  Tutecorin,  the  southern  part  of  India,  and  traveled 
by  rail  via  Madura,  famed  for  its  temples,  and  Trichinopoly,  a 
large  army  post  and  Boer  encampment  (prisoners)  to  Madras. 
No  place  has  so  delighted  me  as  the  Madras  Presidency  Training 
College,  where  the  native  children  sat  on  mats  on  the  floor  before 
tables  about  eight  inches  high.  We  were  shown  over  the  entire 
school  by  the  principal,  Miss  Gow,  whose  love  for  her  work  was 
everywhere  manifest  in  results  with  children  and  teachers.  The 
kindergarten  directress  was  a  charming  Indian  lady,  who  had  been 
trained  in  London.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  watching  the  chil- 
dren in  the  native  schools  (taught  by  their  own  native  method) 
learning  to  write  in  sand.  In  the  government  schools  they  speak 
English;  in  the  native  schools  Tamil  or  Hindoostanee.  No  other 
country  has  so  attracted  me  as  India  even  when  I  knew  her  thru 
books  only,  and  it  was  with  infinite  regret  that  I  left  her  and  re- 
turned to  Colombo,  whence  I  sailed  on  the  "Oceana"  for  Mar- 
seilles via  the  Red  Sea,  Suez  Canal,  and  Mediterranean.  Before 
leaving  India  for  aye  I  must  mention  the  charming,  white-robed 
nuns  at  San  Thome  Convent,  who  made  our  visit  to  their  kinder- 
garten a  delightful  recollection. 

On  reaching  Paris,  where  I  spent  two  happy  months,  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  "Prefecture  du  Department  de  la  Seine,"  author- 
izing me  to  visit  L'Ecole  Normale  and  L'Ecole  Maternelle  (one, 
two  and  three).  L'Ecole  Maternelle,  which  of  course  approxi- 
mates our  kindergartens,  is  very  interesting,  and  I  greatly  enjoyed 
visiting  them  all.  Thru  the  courtesy  of  Baroness  von  Biilow- 
Wendhausen  I  was  able  to  see  the  Dresden  method  of  conducting 
examinations  of  teachers  and  nurses  at  the  Froebel  Stiftung,  as 
well  as  the  regular  work  with  children,  and  also  Dr.  Lyon's  valu- 
able method  of  teaching  defective  children,  some   of  them  being 
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quite  idiotic.  Pestalozzi-Froebel-Haus,  Berlin,  is  a  splendid  insti- 
tution, and  is  a  model  of  German  system  and  neatness.  The  build- 
ings, grounds,  etc.,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The 
Berliner  Froebel-Verein,  of  which  Dr.  Pappenheim  is  the  enthusi- 
astic head,  is  bringing  happiness  to  hundreds  of  Berlin  children. 

The  Belgian  kindergartens,  to  which  I  was  given  carte  blanche 
by  Madame  Louis  Destree,  Inspectrice  des  Jardins  d'  Enfants, 
struck  me  as  being  a  delightful  adaptation  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man methods.  Having  the  cruel  channel  in  view,  I  left  the  con- 
tinent with  threefold  regret. 

As  I  stood,  feeling  very  seedy — after  crossing  from  Ostend  to 
Dover — at  Charing  Cross  Station,  London,  waiting  for  my  luggage, 
which  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  customs  officers,  I  was  relieved  by 
meeting  some  Australian  friends  who  had  the  same  end  in  view. 
The  Froebel  Educational  Institute  at  West  Kensington,  of  which 
Miss  Lawrence  is  principal,  is  very  interesting;  their  transition 
works  appealing  more  to  me  than  the  kindergarten.  The  build- 
ing is  well  equipped  and  delightfully  situated.  I  had  also  great 
pleasure  in  visiting  the  Maria  Gray  Training  College,  which  is 
also  happily  situated.  Miss  Woods  is  the  principal.  The  National 
Froebel-Verein,  No.  4  Bloomsbury  square,  is  an  examining  body 
for  both  private  and  public  kindergartens,  while  the  Froebel  So- 
ciety, whose  headquarters  are  in  the  same  building,  combines  a 
registry  office  and  library,  where,  at  certain  intervals,  lectures  are 
held,  and  to  one  of  which  Miss  Noble,  secretary,  kindly  invited 
me. 

In  June  I  once  more  stepped  on  American  soil,  thus  making 
the  circle  complete  in  more  than  one  sense.  Many  times  the 
words  of  the  apostle  of  childhood  have  come  to  me — "If  three 
hundred  years  after  my  death  my  method  of  education  shall  be 
completely  established  according  to  its  idea,  I  shall  rejoice  in 
heaven."  As  to  whether  it  is  "established  according  to  its  idea" 
yet,  I  have  grave  doubts,  but  that  it  has  reached  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth  I  have  tried  to  show  you.  Beside  me,  as  I  write,  is 
an  autograph  portrait  of  my  dear  old  teacher  and  friend,  Col. 
Francis  Parker,  on  which  is  also  written  in  his  hand:  "A  little 
child  shall  lead"  you.     It  still  does. 

October  2,  1902. 
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MY   ATTIC    ROOM— IN    LOFTY   ALTITUDE. 

HIS  is  my  attic  room, — sit  down  my  friend; 

My  swallow's  nest  is  high  and  hard  to  gain; 
My  stairs  are  long  and  steep,  but  at  the  end 
The  rest  repays  the  pain. 

For  here  are  peace  and  freedom;  room  for  speech 
Or  silence,  as  may  suit  a  changeful  mood. 

Society's  hard  by-laws  do  not  reach 
This  lofty  altitude. 

You  hapless  dwellers  in  the  lower  rooms 
'    See  only  bricks  and  sand  and  windowed  walls; 
But  here,  above  the  dust  and  smoky  glooms, 
Heaven's  light  unhindered  falls. 

So  early  in  the  street  the  shadows  creep, — 
Your  night  begins  while  yet  my  eyes  behold 

The  sapphire  lake,  the  wide  horizon's  sweep, 
Flooded  with  sunset  gold. 

The  day  comes  earlier  here.     At  morn  I  see 
Along  the  roofs  the  eldest  sunbeams  peep; 

I  live  in  daylight,  limitless  and  free, — 
While  you  are  lost  in  sleep. 

I  catch  the  rustle  of  the  maple  leaves, 
I  see  the  breathing  branches  rise  and  fall, 

And  hear,  from  their  high  perch  along  the  eaves, 
The  bright-necked  pigeons'  call. 

Far  from  the  parlors,  with  their  garrulous  crowds, 
I  dwell  alone,  with  little  need  of  words; 

I  have  mute  friendships  with  the  stars  and  clouds, 
And  love-trysts  with  the  birds. 

So  all  who  walk  steep  ways  in  grief  and  night, 
Whose  every  step  is  full  of  toil  and  pain, 

May  see,  when  they  have  gained  the  sharpest  height, 
It  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Since  they  have  left  behind  the  noise  and  heat, 

And  tho  their  eyes  drop  tears,  their  sight  is  clear, — 

The  air  is  purer  and  the  breeze  is  sweet, 
And  the  blue  heavens  more  near. 

Written  by  Florence  Percy,  Boston,  1866. 


SOMETHING   IN   THE    EDITORIAL   LINE. 

AMALIE    HOFER. 
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PRACTICAL  kindergartner,  who  counts  the  children  on 
the  waiting  list  with  her  heart,  writes  from  New  York: 
"There  are  so  many,  many  children,  that  indeed  I  do 
not  know  what  to  do.  There  is  no  let  up  to  applications, 
and  we  register  seventy-five,  with  an  attendance  of  sixty-five,  often 
admitting  seventy.  This  sounds  like  a  base  attempt  at  numbers, 
but  if  you  could  know  what  a  sacrifice  it  means  to  me — I  think  you 
do  know  it.  For  the  time  being  I  felt  unnerved  about  it,  for  I 
promised  myself  an  ideal  session  this  year;  but  there  was  a  direct 
command  in  the  numbers  that  faced  me,  and  I  fell  into  the  breach, 
after  turning  away  one  hundred  and  more  children  whose  mothers 
had  made  a  desperate  effort  to  apply  early  and  come  clean.  In 
answer  to  your  question  about  the  most  important  age  for  the  kin- 
dergarten, I  think  there  is  no  rule.  A  child  like  Berta  needs  it  at 
three,  and  that  immediately,  or  she  will  never  benefit;,  she  has  such 
keen  perceptions.  Another  may  need  it  less  at  five  years.  I  do 
not  feel  ready  to  write  out  my  observations,  altho  I  do  talk  bravely 
to  kind  ears  like  your  own.  I  assure  you  I  am  in  leading  strings. 
Sometimes  I  have  thought  I  would  say  some  things,  and  immedi- 
ately fall  to  wondering  what  the  big  folks  would  think  were  I  to 
let  my  piping  plaint  be  heard.  To  be  quite  honest,  I  think  much 
is  done  in  kindergarten  that  is  foolish  and  unreason-able,  and  re- 
mote from  a  child's  mental  possibilities,  and  of  a  forcing  tendency; 
yet  I  shrink  from  making  a  distinct  statement  or  outline  of  what 
I,  with  equal  henesty,  believe  should  be  done.  I  cannot  believe 
all  that  many  hold  fast  and  with  faith,  and  often  have  the  secret 
feeling  of  being  a  black  sheep  in  their  midst.  I  try  to  steer  ahead 
by  what  light  I  have,  and  find  myself  about  as  far  from  my  start- 
ing-point as  I  can  be  and  still  remember  it.  I  wait  for  more  light, 
and  when  I  get  it,  and  if  it  is  strong  enough,  I  will  share  it.  I 
cannot  talk  comprehensively  about  my  work  anyway,  except  to 
some  one  rare  in  sympathy  and  tact.  Really,  very  often  I  wonder 
if  I  am  not,  after  all,  a  'faithful  failure,'  and  no  more." 

Such  frankness  and  undisguised  affection  for  the  children  are 
good  stepping-stones  to  pedagogy,  altho  it  may  take  a  lifetime  to 
reach  the  pedagogic  mind. 
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A  supervisor  ot  public  kindergartens  of  a  prominent  city  asks 
us  to  write  down  the  title  of  the  Biography  of  the  Baroness  some- 
body, as  she  had  not  heard  of  it;  also,  "Where  is  the  Educational 
Review  published."  She  is  not  a  New  England  woman,  which  may 
account  for  her  lack  of  "historic  sense,"  but  being  a  Froebel  ex- 
pounder, is  there  excuse  for  her  remaining  ignorant  ot  the  splendid 
two  volumes  of  authentic  Froebel-lore  an  entire  year  after  their 
appearance?  However,  she  both  knew  and  used  a  very  recently 
coined  noun  which  the  editor's  pen  balks  at  writing — a  word  which 
only  the  callow  may  be  forgiven — a  word  which  offers  a  certain 
indignity  which   should   be   neutralized   as   speedily   as   possible, 

namely,  Blow-ite. 

*  *  *  * 

We  print  the  poem  of  "The  Attic  Room"  in  full  in  this  issue, 
confessing  to  the  only  plausible  excuse  of  sentiment.  The  senior 
editor  has  a  pigeon-house  which  fits  these  lines  so  well  that  Flor- 
ence Percy  must  have  seen  this  "lofty  altitude"  in  a  vision,  for  the 
description  rises  to  a  mysterious  accuracy. 

*  *  *  * 

After  listening  to  Edward  Howard  Griggs  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects at  Chautauqua  during  the  past  summer,  I  found  myself  sub- 
consciously repeating  Lanier's  "Marshes  of  Glynn,"  much  as  one 
is  pursued  by  a  scrap  of  music  for  days  at  a  time;  and  even  now  the 
poem  and  the  man  and  his  genius  and  his  generous  liberality  are 
all  mingled  in  the  irrepressible  rhythm  of  the  liberal  marshes  of 
Glynn: 

Ye  marshes,  how  candid  and  simple  and  nothing-withholding  and  free 
Ye  publish  yourselves  to  the  sky  and  offer  yourselves  to  the  sea! 
Tolerant  plains,  that  suffer  the  sea  and  the  rains  and  the  sun, 
Ye  spread  and  span  like  the  catholic  man  who  hath  mightily  won 
God  out  of  knowledge  and  good  out  of  infinite  pain 
And  sight  out  of  blindness  and  purity  out  of  a  stain. 

Oh  what  is  abroad  in  the  marsh  and  the  terminal  sea? 

Somehow  my  soul  seems  suddenly  free 

From  the  weighing  of  fate  and  the  sad  discussion  of  sin, 

By  the  length  and  the  breadth  and  the  sweep  of  the  marshes  of  Glynn. 

And  what  if  behind  me  to  westward  the  wall  of  the  woods  stands  high? 
The  world  lies  east:  how  ample,  the  marsh  and  the  sea  and  the  sky! 
A  league  and  a  league  of  marsh-grass,  waist-high,  broad  in  the  blade. 
Green,  and  all  of  a  height,  and  unflecked  with  a  light  or  a  shade, 
Stretch  leisurely  off,  in  a  pleasant  plain, 
To  the  terminal  blue  of  the  main. 


WHAT  KINDERGARTEN  CLUBS  PROPOSE  TO  DIS- 
CUSS DURING  THE  ENSUING  YEAR. 

Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  director  of  kindergartens,  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
The  Bronx,  New  York,  has  sent  the  following  outline  for  mothers'  meetings 
based  mainly  upon  the  year's  festivals, which  made  a  natural  and  easy  connec- 
tion with  the  home.  "Froebel,  of  course,  fully  recognized  the  educational 
value  of  these  holidays  and  festivals  both  in  unifying  the  home  and  social 
life.  They  are  comparatively  easy  for  young  kindergartners,  being  concrete, 
and  many  incidental  lessons  of  value  are  suggested  by  them." 

TOPICS  SUGGESTED  FOR  CONFERENCES  WITH  PARENTS  OF 
KINDERGARTEN  CHILDREN. 

October.— Questions  upon  the  effects  of  the  change  in  the  child's  life  since 
entering  the  kindergarten  in  regard  to  food,  sleep,  play,  time  spent  in  the 
open  air,  health,  cleanliness,  etc. — Explanation  or  the  September  program 
from  the  kindergartners  standpoint.  Reports  from  parents  of  its  effects  as 
observed  in  the  children  at  home. 

November. — Preparation  for  the  Thanksgiving  Festival  in  the  kindergar- 
ten and  home. — The  power  of  "If  you  please"  and  "Thank  you."  Discipline 
thru  politeness.     What  the  little  child  may  learn  in  the  kitchen. 

December. — Preparation  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  Children's  toys  and 
books.  Home-made  doll  houses.  Froebel's  Mother-Play,  "The  Toy  Man." 
Playing  store.     Dangers  of  over-stimulation  of  young  children  at  this  season. 

January. — Reports  of  Christmas  holidays  in  the  home.  Use  of  evergreens 
after  Christmas.  Value  of  natural  objects  in  play.  Snow  reports.  Winter 
stories. 

February. — The  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  higher  grades.  Pro- 
motion. Is  the  kindergarten  child  old  enough  to  begin  the  study  of  great 
men  or  heroes?  "For  everything  there  is  a  season."  Children's  "acquaintance 
ideals."     Imitation  in  the  child.    The  power  of  example. 

March. — Froebel's  Mother-Play,  "The  Weather-vane."  March  winds. 
Nature's  housekeeping.  Cleanliness.  Child's  interest  in  housework;  how  to 
foster  and  how  to  discourage  it. — Maple  sugar  making.  Educational  value 
of  candy-making  at  home.  — Spring  stories  and  songs. 

April. — Children's  gardens.  Planting  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the 
home.  Egg-shell  farms.  The  birds' return.  Pictures  of  birds  for  decoration. 
Froebel's  Mother-Play,  "The  Light-bird."  Watching  shadows.  Making 
shadow  pictures. 

May. — Mayflowers.  May  baskets.  May  walks.  Maypoles. — A  visit  to  a 
park.  A  park  or  farm  scene  on  the  sand-table.  Suggestions  for  summer 
play. 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  has  provided  a  fine  course  of  lectures  for  its  kin- 
dergartners as  follows:  October. — Miss  Anna  M.  Williams.  Subject:  "Popular 
Misconceptions  of  the  Kindergarten."  November. — Miss  C.  M.  C.  Hart  of 
Baltimore.  Subject  to  be  determined.  December.— Miss  Mary  Burke  of  New 
York.  Subject:  "Living  Animals  in  the  Schoolroom."  During  February  and 
March  Miss  Blow  will  give  ten  lectures;  five  on  "The  Gifts"  and  five  on  "The 
Mother-Play."  Miss  Laura  Fisher  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures  or  lessons  on 
the  "Program"  every  Saturday  morning  in  New  York.  Madame  Kraus  begins 
an  extension  course  for  kindergartners  in  November.  Adelphi  is  planning  an 
additional  course  of  lectures  for  the  normal  kindergarten  students.— Greek 
Myths  by  Professor  Lawton,  German  Folklore  by  Professor  Blair,  Bible  Stories 
by  Professor  Osborn;  the  number  of  lectures  to  be  given  by  each  to  be  deter- 
mined later. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Froebel  Society  was  held  Tuesday, 
Sept.  30,  1902,  Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch  presiding.  Reports  from  officers 
and  chairmen  of  committees  were  heard,  giving  a  resume  of  the  year's  work 
accomplished  by  the  society,  and  all  denoted  a  most  healthful  condition  of 
growth  and  progress.  The  meetings  of  the  society  during  the  past  year  were 
varied  in  their  nature,  contributing  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  devel- 
opment of  its  members.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  its  coffers  have  felt 
the  burden  (?)of  $582.86,  with  a  present  balance  of  $41.86;  the  Needlework 
Guild  and  library  committees  begin  the  onward  movement  for  the  new  year 
stayed  by  substantial  treasuries,  and  all  things  seem  prophetic  of  a  year  which, 
catching  inspiration  from  past  achievement,  will  fail  to  be  satisfied  with  a  rec- 
ord falling  short  of  the  best  in  our  history. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  the  society  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch,  president;  Miss  Mabel  A.  Wilson,  vice-presi- 
dent; Miss  Jennie  C.  Taylor,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  Agnes  Ketchum, 
recording  secretary;  Miss  Nellie  Flynn,  treasurer. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  committees: 

Sunshine  Committee:  Misses  Ida  Pavey,  Bettie  Austin,  Elizabeth  Jones, 
Mamie  Brennan,  Margaret  Quinlan,  Christine  Wilcox,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Birch. 

Needlework  Guild  Committee:  Misses  Alice  Thomas,  Eleanor  Ford,  Eliza- 
beth Longman,  Estelle  Spahr,  Lela  Hollenbach,  Mamie  Flynn,  and  Minnie 
Shore. 

The  work  of  this  committee  has  enabled  many  bare  feet  and  half  clad 
bodies  of  our  kindergarten  children  to  rejoice  in  the  warmth  and  protection  of 
shoes  and  clothing,  and  its  usefulness  will  be  augmented  this  year  by  receiv- 
ing for  distribution  two  articles  of  new  wearing  apparel  from  every  kindergart- 
ner  in  the  city,  the  revival  of  a  plan  successfully  operated  during  the  early 
years  of  its  existence. — Jennie  C.  Taylor,  Cor.  Secy. 

The  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  will 
have  a  course  of  six  lectures  by  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  on  "The  Kindergarten 
Program,"  in  October.  A  course  of  six  lectures  on  "Browning"  by  Piof.  Ed- 
ward Howard  Griggs,  in  February  and  March.  •  Study  class  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Constance  Mackenzie  Durham  (weekly)  on  Browning,  as  preparation  for  the 
lectures.  Study  class  on  "Faust,"  conducted  by  Miss  Anna  W.  Williams 
(weekly)  as  preparation  for  university  extension  examination.  A  chorus,  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Anne  McDonough,  in  part  singing  (weekly),  to  furnish  enter- 
tainment at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  association.  All  classes  are  free  to 
members.  The  membership  is  675.  The  meetings  will  be  addressed,  in  De- 
cember, by  Miss  Fanny  Johnston  of  Boston,  on  "Physical  Training  Applied 
to  Kindergarten  Games."  February,  Prof.  Edward  H.  Griggs,  "Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Browning."  April,  parents'  meetings.  June,  celebration  of  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  association. 

The  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club  has  planned  to  have  special  speakers  ad- 
dress it  at  six  of  its  eight  meetings  this  year.  The  topics  and  speakers  will  be 
"Education,"  by  Mrs.  John  Dewey  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  "The  Rela- 
tion of  the  Kindergarten  to  Primary  Work,"  Miss  Flora  J-.  Cooke  of  the  Francis 
W.  Parker  School;  "Industrial  Arts,"  Miss  Clara  Mitchell  of  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Chicago;  "Improvements  which  the  Kindergarten  Has  Sug- 
gested in  Higher  Departments  of  Public  Instruction,"  Dr.  Colin  A.  Scott,  Den- 
ver; "Symbolism,"  Mrs.  Marion  Foster  Washburne;  "The  Place  of  Literature 
in  Child  Life,"  Miss  Ella  Adams  Moore,  University  of  Chicago.  Time  will  be 
given  for  discussion  and  individual  contributions.  The  remaining  meetings 
will  be  given  up  to  social  interchange.  One,  the  second  meeting  of  the  season, 
will  be  held  at  University  of  Chicago  Settlement,  Miss  Mary  E.  McDowell, 
hostess.  The  last  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Chicago. 
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REPORTS  FROM  LONDON,  ENGLAND;  SAVANNAH,  GA.; 
SOUTH  AFRICA,  AND  THE  GENERAL  FIELD. 

London's  First  Vacation  School.— On  July  28  there  was  opened,  thru 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  assisted  financially  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
others,  the  first  vacation  school  ever  held  in  England.  While  the  idea  was  taken 
from  our  own  vacation  schools,  and  patterned  after  them  to  an  extent,  it  had 
to  be  adapted  to  suit  the  different  needs  and  environment.  It  was  held  at 
Passmore  Edwards  Settlement,  Tavistock  Place,  and  was  divided  into  two 
sessions  a  day— from  10  to  12:30  and  from  5  to  7:30 — a  different  set  of  children 
coming  at  each  session,  over  seven  hundred  being  enrolled  altogether.  Each 
session  was  divided  into  four  half-hour  periods,  the  extra  half  hour  being  occu- 
pied by  opening  and  closing  exercises.  My  classes,  with  four  others,  were  held 
in  a  dear  old  garden  at  the  back  of  the  settlement,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  kindly  loaned  it  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

Much  to  my  regret  a  regular  kindergarten  had  not  been  provided  for,  but 
Mrs.  Ward  asked  me  to  give  some  of  the  kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations 
to  the  different  classes  as  they  came  to  me,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  how 
much  even  fourteen  and  fifteen  year  old  boys  and  girls  enjoyed  the  work  with 
the  fifth  and  sixth  gifts,  and  free-hand  cutting,  drawing,  and  painting.  Very 
little  altogether  free-hand  work  is  given  in  English  schools,  and  they  needed 
a  good  deal  of  encouragement  before  they  could  be  persuaded  to  attempt  it, 
but  when  they  found  that  they  really  could  create  pictures  altogether  their 
own,  they  were  delighted  and  did  some  excellent  work.  There  was  a  sand- 
pile  with  pails  and  shovels,  and  some  days  we  had  great  fun  making  high 
mountains  and  tunneling  thru  them,  building  forts,  etc.  Sometimes  the  chil- 
dren were  bakers,  and  I  was  besieged  with  requests  to  buy  raisin  cakes  and 
plum  puddings, ranging  in  prices  from  "tuppence  ha-penny"  to  four  shillings! 

There  were  classes  in  nature  study,  clay  modeling  (conducted  by  a  kinder- 
gartner),  story-telling,  painting,  sewing,  cooking,  carpentry,  gymnastics,  danc- 
ing, singing,  a  dramatic  class,  and  a  library  well  supplied  with  volumes  of  St. 
Nicholas,  fairy  tales,  myths,  etc.,  presided  over  by  a  special  teacher,  and  to 
which  the  children  were  sent  the  same  as  to  other  classes.  The  dramatic 
class  entertained  the  school  twice,  giving  two  excellent  performances,  one 
from  Shakespeare.  On  the  last  day  the  teachers,  or  "masters  and  mistresses," 
as  they  are  called,  entertained  the  children  with  music  and  a  little  play.  The 
school  lasted  just  four  weeks,  and  closed  with  a  delightful  luncheon  tendered 
by  Mrs.  Ward  to  the  teachers,  besides  whom  were  present  her  two  daughters, 
Misses  Dorothy  and  Janet;  her  secretary,  Miss  Churcher;  Mr.  Tatton,  warden 
of  the  settlement,  and  Mr.  Henry  Curtis  of  New  York,  who  has  done  so  much 
for  vacation  playgrounds  in  his  own  city.  After  the  luncheon,  much  to  our 
delight  Mrs.  Ward  gave  each  an  autograph  photograph  of  herself,  across 
the  top  of  which  she  had  written,  "In  remembrance  of  England's  first  vacation 
school."  It  was  a  most  interesting  and  delightful  four  weeks,  marked  by  the 
most  perfect  harmony  between  the  director,  Mr.  Holland,  and  the  staff  of 
teachers.  Besides  the  regular  teachers  was  a  piano  accompanist,  an  extra 
teacher  (kindergartner)  to  relieve  and  assist  wherever  and  whenever  needed, 
and  a  trained  hospital  nurse,  to  be  present  in  case  of  accidents  or  contagious 
diseases  among  the  children,  and  to  give  occasional  lessons  to  the  older  girls 
in  bandaging,  etc.,  and  in  the  proper  bathing  and  dressing  of  a  baby,  many  of 
whom  had  almost  the  sole  care  of  baby  brothers  and  sisters  at  home. 

At  the  beginning  it  was  understood  that  there  was  to  be  no  punishment  of 
any  kind;  that  children  who  were  not  happy,  and  who  were  not  willing  to  add 
to  the  happiness  of  the  school  by  being  kind  and  thoughtful,  would  simply  be 
asked  to  remain  at  home  and  their  place  given  to  another. 

Nothing  that  could  in  any  way  add  to  the  comfort  of  teachers  or  children 
seemed  to  be  overlooked  by  Mrs.  Ward.     One  of  the  things  which  was  most 
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appreciated  was  the  serving  of  tea  each  afternoon  in  Mrs.  Ward's  special 
room  at  the  settlement,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mistresses.  It  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity for  talking  over  our  work  and  of  getting  better  acquainted. 

The  school  was  such  a  success  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be 
continued  next  summer,  and  probably  others  opened,  and  I  think  that  another 
year  there  will  be  a  ''really  truly"  kindergarten— there  will  be  fewer  subjects 
taught  and  more  play  introduced. 

Mrs..  Ward  said  she  had  been  asked  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion something  about  the  school,  but  I  do  not  know  in  what  number  it  will 
appear.  Altogether  it  was  an  experience  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  miss, 
and  which  will  remain  among  the  most  pleasant  of  my  experiences  in  Eng- 
land.— Gertrude  Hatiback,  St.  Louis. 

The  Kate  Baldwin  Free  Kindergarten  System  of  Savannah,  Ga. 
Five  years  ago  a  brother  and  two  sisters  determined  to  found,  as  a  memorial 
to  their  mother,  whose  life  had  been  a  succession  of  good  deeds  unostenta- 
tiously done,  a  free  kindergarten  in  Yamacraw,  one  of  the  poorest  quarters  of 
the  city,  where  white  and  black  inhabitants  were  indiscriminately  mixed  with 
bad  results  to  both.  It  was  decided  to  name  the  kindergarten  for  their  mother 
and  to  give  the  charge  of  it  to  a  personal  friend  who  had  been  four  years  in 
kindergarten  work  among  the  factory  people  of  Columbus,  Ga. 

AccordinglyonOct.2, 1899,  on  Prince  and  Ann  streets,  in  Yamacraw,  the  first 
Kate  Baldwin  Free  Kindergarten  was  opened  with  thirty-five  children,  and 
before  November  1  the  roll-call  was  sixty.  As  there  was  no  training  school 
in  this  section  of  Georgia  it  had  been  decided  to  take  a  small  class  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  work,  so  the  first  year  seven  students  entered  the  training 
class.  After  a  most  successful  year,  when  the  work  had  told  among  the  mothers 
as  well  as  the  children,  the  house  was  found  to  be  too  small  for  the  seventy- 
three  children  on  the  roll,  and  a  larger  place,  a  sort  of  hall,  belonging  to  the 
Edison  Electric  Go's.  Works,  was  rented  and  the  kindergarten  moved  to  its 
present  location  on  Indian  and  Ann  streets.  This,  however,  has  many  draw- 
backs, and  is  not  looked  upon  as  its  permanent  home,  for  efforts  are  being  made 
to  secure  a  house  and  lot  in  Yamacraw  that  can  be  made  the  center  for  all  the 
settlement  work  that  has  been  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  kindergarten  move- 
ment. 

The  second  year  is  was  found  advisable  to  start  two  new  kindergartens,  an- 
other free  one  in  the  house  of  the  King's  Daughters  Day  Nursery,  so  that  the 
children  there,  as  well  as  in  the  district  might  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  a  pay 
one  for  the  richer  citizens  in  the  center  of  the  city.  Miss  Harriet  Hardee  and 
Miss  Mattie  Palmer,  both  Columbus  graduates,  were  put  in  charge,  and  an- 
other class  of  nine  was  formed  in  the  Training  School,  the  work  of  training 
being  divided  between  the  three  principals.  Miss  Hardee  directed  the  Yam- 
acraw kindergarten,  Miss  Palmer  the  Day  Nursery,  and  Miss  Backus  the  Phil- 
brick,  the  one  in  which  tuition  was  paid.  The  average  roll-call  of  the  three 
kindergartens  numbered  143  children. 

In  October,  1901,  two  more  free  kindergartens  were  added,  one  in  the 
Chatham  Academy  Public  School,  whose  board  provided  and  furnished  a 
most  attractive  room,  and  one  in  Trinity  M.  E.  Church,  whose  congregation 
gave  up  two  large,  airy  rooms  for  this  purpose.  The  directors  of  these  kin- 
dergartens were  from  the  first  class  of  graduates,  as  was  also  the  director  of 
the  Day  Nursery,  Miss  Palmer  having  been  called  home,  while  the  Philbrick 
was  in  charge  of  Miss  Phoebe  Elliott,  Miss  Backus  taking  the  place  of  super- 
visor. These  two  new  kindergartens  in  the  center  of  the  town  filled  immedi- 
ately, and  their  roll-calls  added  1 50  children  to  the  kindergartens.  A  new  class 
of  twelve  was  formed  in  the  Training  School,  its  facilities  were  enlarged, 
teaching  corps  increased,  and  special  lectures  and  classes  added. 

This  October  the  only  addition  so  far  has  been  a  primary  room  to  the  Phil- 
brick  Kindergarten,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Cassie  Rembert,  a  graduate 
who  has  studied  for  primary  teaching.  The  only  change  has  been  the  resig- 
nation of  Miss  Hardee,  who  wished  to  specialize  on  private  manual  training 
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work,  and  whose  successor  is  Miss  Clara  B.  Vaughan,  a  graduate  of  last  year. 
This  year  will  see  the  Day  Nursery  Kindergarten  permanently  settled  in  its 
own  building  on  its  own  lot,  and  this  is  something  eagerly  looked  forward  to, 
as  it  has  never  had  sufficiently  large  quarters. 

Of  the  training  school  graduates,  one,  Miss  Anna  Pritchard,  has  decided  to 
extend  the  work  by  a  much-needed  private  kindergarten  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  city,  and  the  others  are  variously  settled  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Hot  Springs, 
N.C.,  and  Columbia,  S.  C.  Anew  class  of  ten  members  has  begun  work.  As  the 
students  have  opportunities  for  practice  in  five  or  six  kindergartens,  and  have 
a  thoro  course  of  training  by  a  corps  of  teachers,  all  of  whom  have  studied 
especially  for  the  work  they  do,  it  is  not  claiming  too  much  for  the  training 
school  to  say  that  it  is  the  largest  and  most  thoroly  equipped  south  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  Every  summer  finds  its  teachers  represented  at  summer  schools, 
notably  Chautauqua,  where  the  representatives  of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten 
Institute  have  the  work  in  charge,  and  where  the  Savannah  system  feels  most  at 
home  in  the  work.  The  entrance  requirements  for  students  are  being  raised 
each  year,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  graduate  thoroly  trained  teachers. 

Besides  reaching  nearly  three  hundred  children  this  past  year,  mother's 
meetings  and  clubs  have  been  well  attended,  and  settlement  work  among  the 
boys  and  girls  has  been  tried,  and,  best  of  all,  the  kindergarten  is  becoming  a 
recognized  educational,  as  well  as  philanthropic,  factor  in  the  life  of  the  city. 
Many  people  give  to  it  in  various  ways,  and  the  results  of  its  labors  are  being 
seen.  The  staff  for  the  year  is  as  follows:  Martha  G.  Backus,  Supervision  and 
Theory;  Ophelia  D.  Pritchard,  Manual  Training;  Belle  Daniel,  Manual  Train- 
ing; Cassie  Rembert,  Primary  Work;  Claribel  Spring,  Rhythm  and  Kinder- 
garten Music;  Clara  B.  Vaughan,  Rhythm  and  Kindergarten  Music;  Phoebe  H 
Elliott,  Design  and  Kindergarten  Art  Work,  Jessie  Anderson,  Gifts  and  Exec- 
utive Department;  Elizabeth  C.  M.  Watt,  General  Assistant  and  Librarian; 
Sara  Charlton,  Physicai  Training;  Lily  Selig,  Voice  Training;  Annie  J. 
Backus,  Literature.  The  officers  of  the  system  are:  George  J.  Baldwin,  presi- 
dent, Savannah;  Kate  P.  McCoy,  vice-president,  South  Orange,  N.  J.;  Nellie 
H.  Alexander,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Savannah. 

The  following  short  story  will  prove  of  interest  to  all  who  are  studying  the 
child  mind.  It  was  told  many  years  ago  by  an  eight-year-old  girl  to  a  small 
circle  of  near  relatives.  The  story-teller  has  long  since  grown  up,  and  has 
discovered  that  no  one  either  rich  or  poor  has  yet  learned  quite  "all  about 
God,"  but  she  still  believes  that  those  who  have  much,  and  those  who  have 
little  of  this  world's  goods,  can  help  each  other  to  know  and  love  and  serve  the 
All  Father  better  if  they  meet  on  common  ground  and  learn  to  know  each  other 
more  truly.  Reading  her  little  story  after  many  years  experience  and  in  the 
light  of  modern  psychological  study,  the  writer  sees  there  her  present  self,  her 
attitude  toward  modern  social  problems  prefigured  in  a  manner  most  signifi- 
cant. She  has  gained,  also,  an  added  insight  into  other  children's  minds. 
Here  is  the  story: 

THE  WHITE  HORSE. 

There  was  once  a  rich  man  and  a  poor  man,  and  the  rich  man  lived  in  a 
handsome  brick  house,  while  the  poor  man  only  lived  in.a  little  wooden  one. 

One  day,  when  the  rich  man  was  walking  up  and  down,  and  the  poor  man 
was  looking  out  of  his  door,  they  saw  a  beautiful  white  horse  coming  that  way. 
They  at  once  thought  that  they  would  try  and  catch  it;  but  the  horse  would 
not  let  the  rich  man  catch  him  but  ran  right  to  the  poor  man. 

The  poor  man  got  him  and  tamed  him. 

One  day,  when  the  horse  was  kicking  the  flies  off  his  feet,  he  kicked  up  a 
large  piece  of  marble;  and  he  kept  kicking  until  he  had  got  enough  for  his 
master  to  build  a  house  and  a  barn  for  himself. 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  the  rich  man  came  to  call  on  him,  but  instead 
of  seeing  a  wooden  house  he  saw  a  handsome  marble  one,  a  great  deal  nicer 
than  his  own,  only  smaller.     He  at  once  asked  him  how  he  got  it. 

After  awhile  the  rich  man  asked  the  poor  man  if  he  could  ride  his  horse. 
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The  man  said  he  could;  but  before  going  he  whispered  in  the  horse's  ear,  that 
if  the  rich  man  wanted  to  steal  him  he  must  come  right  back.  So  he  set  out. 
The  rich  man  tried  to  steal  him,  but  the  horse  came  right  back  to  his  master. 

The  poor  man  knew  all  about  God,  while  the  rich  man  didn't  know  anything 
about  him. 

The  next  day  the  rich  man  came  to  ask  the  poor  man  to  come  and  live  with 
him. 

The  poor  man  went,  and  told  him  all  about  God. 

After  awhile  the  rich  man  and  the  poor  man  and  the  white  horse  all  died 
together. 

In  1886  a  bright  young  American  of  Teutonic  extraction  spent  the  winter 
with  her  mother  and  sisters  in  Dresden,  where  she  studied  at  the  Kindergar- 
ten Training  School.  The  elder  Baroness  von  Billow  was  still  living,  her 
home  being  in  the  English  quarter,  and  thrice  Miss  Goldmark,  who  is  sister- 
in-law  of  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  and  is  now  Mrs.  Openhym,  was  happy  in  being 
her  guest.  Questioned  concerning  that  notable  visit,  Mrs.  Openhym  says 
that  the  Baroness  asked  innumerable  questions  about  affairs  in  America,  de- 
claring that  here  lay  the  great  future  or  the  kindergarten.  She  was  especially 
interested  in  the  fact  that  so  many  young  women  of  education  were  taking  up 
the  kindergarten  work  in  the  United  States.  In  Dresden  most  of  the  girls  in 
the  institute  were  of  the  nursery-maid  type,  but  the  teachers  in  the  various 
departments  were  very  different,  some  of  them  being  charming  women.  The 
students  assisted  in  the  several  kindergartens  during  the  morning  hours,  and 
attended  the  lectures  at  the  institute  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  final  visit,  when 
she  was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  Miss  Mary  Frances  Johnston,  who  had 
studied  kindergarten  in  New  York  with  Miss  Van  Wagenen,  the  Baroness 
told  her  interested  listeners  something  of  her  early  struggles  in  the  kindergar- 
ten cause.  Upon  their  return  to  New  York  in  1887,  Miss  Goldmark  and  Miss 
Johnston  recruited  the  first  children  for  the  kindergarten  of  the  Neighborhood 
Guild,  which  Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  then  Dr.  Adler's  assistant  lecturer,  had  fairly 
launched  upon  its  successful  career. 

A  teacher  writes  to  ask  whether  the  music  of  Mari  Ruef  Hofer's  piano 
collections  is  simple  enough  to  be  of  use  to  a  second  grade  music  pupil? 
The  first  volume,  entitled  "Characteristic  Scenes  and  Sketches,"  has  been  crit- 
icised as  too  difficult  for  the  average  kindergartner.  The  selections  are  all 
taken  from  classic  masters,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be  humdrum  or  catchy; 
but  one  who  plays  an  instrument  at  all  is  supposed  to  find  these  simple  enough 
and  worth  while  playing.  Music  teachers  use  this  collection  with  young  play- 
ers. Volume  two  is  called  "Rhythms,  Marches,  and  Games."  This  collection 
is  naturally  much  more  available  for  school  and  kindergarten  use,  and  the 
marches  are  commended  as  one  of  the  best  collections  as  yet  made.  The  con- 
tents of  this  volume  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups:  Free  Rhythms, 
Marches,  Skips  and  Dances,  Rhythmic  Games  and  Imitations,  National  Airs 
and  Dances.  Among  the  delightful  subjects  interpreted  thru  music  are  the 
following:  Fairv  Steps,  Game  of  Tag,  Jumping  Jack,  Shadows,  Family  Drum 
Corps,  Rough  Riders,  Trumpeter's  Serenade,  Dance  on  the  Green,  German 
Hopping  Game,  Reapers'  Dance,  The  Sunshiny  Morning,  The  Clown  Ele- 
phant, Dance  of  the  Bears,  The  Skaters,  Squirre>s' Chatter,  Walking  on  Stilts, 
etc.,  etc.  In  the  preface  the  compiler  says:  "These  compositions  present  sim- 
ple motives,  well  defined  rhythms  and  clear  forms,  set  in  wholesome  melodies 
and  harmonies." 

The  English  government  has  sent  out  many  hundred  capable,  enthusiastic 
women,  as  nurses  and  teachers,  to  the  Boer  camps  in  South  Africa.  Among 
these,  Miss  Helena  Martin  has  been  appointed  head-mistress  at  Horwick, 
Natal.  Here  thirteen  hundred  burghers  are  living  in  tents.  The  teachers  have 
a  wood-lined  iron  building.  "The  superintendent  is  doctor  as  well"  (we  quote 
from  a  recent  letter),  "and  works  early  and  late  to  keep  things  going  well.    He 
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is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Mr.  Van  der  Horst,  Dutch  minister  and  school- 
master, and  the  latter  and  his  wife  are  the  kindest  and  most  unselfish  of  folk." 
To  most  people,  the  teaching  in  a  camp  of  thirteen  hundred  foreigners  would 
be  as  "pioneer"  in  character  as  could  be  desired.  Not  so  with  this  zealous 
spirit,  for  she  continues:  "I  have  written  to  Pretoria  asking  to  be  sent  .... 
to  one  of  the  new  schools  now  being  started  in  some  remote  up-country  district. 
It  would  be  delightful  to  do  a  bit  of  pioneer  work  for  the  next  few  months." 
Apropos  of  some  copies  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine,  and  a  volume 
of  "Plans  for  Busy  Work,"  recently  sent  Miss  Martin,  she  writes:  "I  must 
thank  you  for- the  magazines  with  their  delightfully  fresh  ways  of  regarding 
educational  details,  and  especially  for  the  book,  'Plans  for  Busy  Work,'  which 
arrived  most  opportunely.  It  reached  me  on  Monday  morning  and  I  came  to 
the  camp  in  the  afternoon  to  begin  work  with  quite  young  children,  and  this 
book  is  exactly  the  counselor  I  needed." 

The  Noah's  Ark  decorative  panels,  which  caused  no  little  discussion  in  the 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  kindergarten  during  the  past  summer,  can  now  be  secured 
in  this  country.  They  come  in  a  set  of  seven  separate  panels,  but  when  placed 
as  a  frieze  on  the  kindergarten  wall  tell  one  long  story  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah, 
and  all  the  occupants  of  the  ark  in  a  procession  of  two  by  two.  The  panels 
are  mounted  on  cheesecloth,  and  can  be  rolled  up  when  not  in  use.  They  are 
durable  and  well  calculated  to  serve  several  generations  of  nurseries  or  kin- 
dergartens. The  price  for  the  whole  set  is  now  $7.50,  formerly,  when  imported 
direct  from  London,  the  price  was  $10.  The  background  is  a  rich  olive  and 
the  figures  are  presented  in  rich  russets,  browns,  reds,  and  yellows,  making  an 
altogether  pleasing  effect  for  a  child's  room  or  the  kindergarten.  Of  course 
some  of  the  ultra-artistic  folk  ask  whether  the  pictures  of  the  shapeless  wooden 
sheep,  pigs,  elephants,  as  well  as  Noah,  are  entirely  educational.  But  some- 
thing must  be  allowed  for  the  evolution  of  form  even  in  the  pig  in  all  these 
thousands  of  years  since  Noah  drove  him  into  the  ark.  Address  the  Chicago 
Art  Education  Co.  for  circulars.  An  especially  delightful  series  offered  by 
the  same  company  is  that  of  the  animal  families — mother  duck  and  ducklings, 
etc.  These  are  artistic,  humorous,  and  serviceable,  and  may  be  used  without 
frames. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  of  the  Teachers  College,  New  York  city,  has 
opened  most  auspiciously  and  is  practically  full.  Its  numbers  have  doubled  in 
about  three  years,  so  there  are  now  nearly  950  pupils,  making  it  the  largest  pri- 
vate day  school  in  the  country.  Its  close  relationship  with  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege and  Columbia  University  gives  it  a  unique  position,  inasmuch  as  its  sixty- 
five  teachers  have  the  counsel  and  support  of  a  strong  corps  of  professors  of 
education.  With  the  gymnasium  and  lunch  room  on  the  basement  floor,  and 
a -*  studios,  handwork  rooms,  and  social  rooms  on  the  fifth  floor,  there  are  six 
•3  which  are  connected  by  an  elevator  running  from  morning  until  night. 
The  school  assembles  every  morning  in  its  large  auditorium,  with  brief  exer- 
cises which  are  an  inspiration  to  all,  and  which  impart  a  tone  to  the  whole 
school.  There  is  probably  no  other  school  of  its  size  which  has  so  broad  a 
scheme  for  physical,  manual,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic  training,  thoroly  sys- 
tematized and  adapted  to  modern  needs.  Among  the  new  instructors  are;  Miss 
Mari  Ruef  Hofer,  who  has  charge  of  the  Music  in  the  Elementary  School; 
Miss  Harriet  A.  Hitchcock,  Art  Department  in  the  same  school;  Mr.  A.  D. 
Kennedy,  Art  in  the  High  School,  and  Miss  Lucy  A.  Weiser,  Handwork  in 
the  Elementary  School. 

The  "Outline  of  Course  for  Training  Kindergartners"  at  the  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago,  is  given  by  Miss  Bertha  Payne  in  the  Oc- 
tober issue  of  the  Elementary  School  Teicher.  The  course  is  based  upon  the 
three  fundamental  propositions:  "That  there  is  a  unity  of  educational  prin- 
ciples;" that  "a  certain  amount  of  training  in  general  educational  theory  and 
practice  should  precede  specialization  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  any  spe- 
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cific  subject  or  gradeof  teaching;"  that  the  "kindergartner's  professional  train- 
ing should  be  given  by  a  faculty  of  specialists,  all  of  whom  are  studying  the 
problem  of  the  adaptation  of  subject  matter  to  all  grades."  The  following 
point  is  certainly  well  made:  "The  true  spiral  of  growth  must  be  apprehended 
in  order  to  follow  it  with  coincident  material  and  opportunities  for  activity; 
therefore  it  seems  most  desirable  that  the  young  woman  who  begins  her  profes- 
sional study  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  akindergartner  should  lend  herself 
to  a  discovery  of  the  principles  common  to  all  grades,  and  thru  a  more  or  less 
cursory  experience  with  typical  stages  of  childhood,  learn  to  look  for  the  con- 
stant and  the  variable  in  growth." 

A  kindergarten  Annual  is  the  present  undertaking  of  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  women  in  the  kindergarten  profession — Miss  Clara  Louise  An- 
derson of  St.  Louis.  Miss  Anderson  has  been  busy  for  a  year  revising  a  direc- 
tory of  kindergarten  addresses,  and  will  issue  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  same 
at  an  early  date.  The  directory  aims  to  give  the  full  name  and  address  of 
every  teaching  kindergartner  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  also  of  the 
county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools,  and  of  those  educators  who  are  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  kindergarten  movement.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
publication  to  in  no  way  conflict  with  the  current  kindergarten  magazines,  but 
it  promises  to  be  a  convenient  hand-book  good  for  a  whole  year,  and  revised 
annually.  It  will  bring  the  names  of  publishers  of  text-books  as  well  as  music 
books,  and  other  practical  information  which  will  be  of  value  to  kindergart- 
ners.  Miss  Anderson  deserves  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  kindergartners 
in  her  earnest  undertaking  to  give  accurate  information.  Our  readers  know 
herbest  as  the  composer  of  "Instrumental  Characteristic  Rhythms." 

The  Froebel  League,  Mrs.  Marion  B.  B.  Langzettel,  director,  has  just  been 
organized  in  New  York  city  "to  provide  a  center  where  mothers,  nurses,  and 
others  who  have  the  care  of  young  children  may  acquire  a  practical,  as  well 
as  a  theoretical,  knowledge  of  Froebel's  principles  of  education."  The 
classes  for  nurses  and  nursery  governesses  are  held  in  the  evening.  The  course 
of  twenty  lessons  will  include  instruction  in  songs,  stories,  games,  occupations 
for  children,  and  the  use  of  toys.  Talks  will  be  given  on  what  to  do  with  chil- 
dren in  the  parks,  at  the  seaside,  in  the  country,  in  the  nursery,  and  in  games. 
In  connection  with  the  regular  work  of  the  mother's  classes  there  will  be  lectures 
on  "Faust"  by  Miss  Blow,  and  five  lectures  by  Elizabeth  Thelberg,  M.  D.,  of 
Vassar  College,  upon  reproduction,  maternity,  and  adolescence. 

Miss  Charlotte  Murdoch,  born  in  Ireland,  but  forty  years  resident  in 
Australia,  has  been  making  an  observation  tour  thru  Europe  and  America. 
Miss  Murdoch  has  had  kindergarten  training  under  Miss  Eva  Hooper,  at  Mel- 
bourne, but  her  practical  work  has  been  teaching  primary  children.  Sh».vis- 
ited  the  so-called  infant  schools  in  England,  but  under  adverse  conditi-,,  "or 
she  was  there  during  the  coronation  excitement,  when  the  school  wcik  was 
not  typical.  In  America  she  has  visited  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, Denver,  and  San  Francisco.  Miss  Murdoch  and  Miss  Frances  E.  New- 
ton were  fellow-voyagers  across  the  Pacific  during  the  past  month.  The  train- 
ing school  at  Melbourne  is  a  government  institution.  Miss  Newton's  work  at 
Sydney  is  in  connection  with  the  Froebel  Association  of  that  city. 

Make  Your  Own  Prism. — An  ex-primary  teacher  tells  how  to  make  your 
own  prism,  as  follows:  Take  three  pieces  of  glass,  each,  say,  10x8  inches.  In- 
sert the  narrower  edges  in  a  triangular  piece  of  wood,  grooved  to  hold  them. 
Putty  the  edges  of  the  glass  together,  and  be  sure  the  bottom  is  water-tight. 
Fasten  around  it  a  harness  of  cord,  so  that  it  can  be  suspended,  and  fill  with 
water.  All  the  prismatic  colors  will  be  refracted,  and  sometimes  the  Frauen- 
hofer  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  will  be  visible. 

The  Kindergarten  Association  of  South  Carolina  is  about  to  make  a  new 
venture,  fraught  with  beautiful  possibilities.     In'connection  with  the  Training 
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Class  there  is  to  be  a  home  for  the  students,  a  kind  of  spiritual  offshoot  of  the 
Gertrude  House,  Chicago.  Miss  Evelyn  Holmes  is  principal  of  the  Training 
Class.  Miss  Alice  Pratt  will  be  house  mother  under  the  new  roof-tree.  Both 
Miss  Holmes  and  Miss  Pratt  were  graduated  at  the  Chicago  Kindergarten 
Institute.  ; 

Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  president  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union, 
spent  the  last  part  of  October  in  the  East  with  the  other  officers — Miss  Laliah 
B.  Pingree  and  Miss  Nora  G.  Smith,  vice-presidents;  Miss  Fanniebelle  Cur- 
tis, corresponding  secretary  and  treasurer;  Miss  Evelyn  A.  Holmes,  recording 
secretary;  Miss  Harriet  Niel,  auditor — making  plans  for  the  coming  conven- 
tion at  Pittsburg  in  1903. 

The  School  Review  for  October  contains  Part  I  of  a  statistical  study  of  the 
reading  tastes  of  high  school  pupils,  which  makes  interesting  and  valuable 
reading.  There  is  also  a  paper  on  "The  Long  Vacation  and  the  Afternoon 
Lessons  in  Germany,"  by  Oscar  Thiergen  of  Dresden,  that  gives  a  suggestive 
glimpse  into  school  conditions  of  another  nation. 

The  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  Milwaukee  State  Normal  School, 
Miss  Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  director,  is  unique  in  offering  a  course  known  as 
"Child  Life  in  History."  The  underlying  thought  in  presenting  this  course  is, 
that  the  student  needs  a  wider  knowledge  of  child  life  than  a  study  of  the 
modern  child  affords. 

The  October  Chautauquan  contains  a  suggestive  article  by  Caroline  L. 
Hunt,  called  "Homes  for  the  Greatest  Number."  The  closing  paragraph  gives 
the  key  to  its  philosophy.  "For  him  who  has  a  home — a  better  home;  for  him 
who  has  not— a  home.  These  are  the  promises  of  home-making  without 
house-keeping." 

The  St.  Paul  Calendar  for  1903,  six  sheets  10x15  inches,  of  beautiful  repro- 
ductions, in  colors,  of  pastel  drawings  by  Bryson,  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion and  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  (25)  cents — coin  or  stamps. 
Address  F.  A.  Miller,  general  passenger  agent,  Chicago. 

Miss  Georgia  Allison,  principal  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Alleghany  Train- 
ing School,  will  contribute  an  article  on  Pittsburg  to  the  December  Kinder- 
garten Magazine.  This  article  is  especially  well  timed,  as  Pittsburg  is  the 
convening  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  union. 

The  Kindergarten  Normal  Department  of  the  Ethical  Culture  schools  of 
New  York  city  opens  auspiciously,  the  classes  being  full  to  overflowing.  The 
cornerstone  of  a  new  building  is  to  be  laid  on  November  15  with  appropriate 
exercises,  in  which  the  whole  school  takes  part. 

The  Educational  Review  for  September  contains  two  articles  well  worth 
the  attention  of  all  educators:  "Herbert  Spencer  and  What  to  Study,"by  W. 
T.  Harris;  "Education  and  the  Social  Ideal,"  by  Ira  W.  Hawerth." 

Miss  Maud  Summers,  formerly  a  Chicago  public  school  principal,  has  been 
giving  a  series  of  practical  talks  to  the  members  of  the  Froebel  Association 
Training  School,  on  such  topics  as  arithmetic  and  reading. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendents  is  to  be  held  in 
Cincinnati,  Feb.  24,  25,  and  26,  1903.  The  National  Educational  Association 
has  selected  Boston  as  its  meeting  place,  July  6-10,  1903. 

The  work  of  raising  money  for  the  Froebel  memorial  fund  continues,  and 
every  kindergarten  organization  that  has  not  contributed  should  arrange  to 
do  so  as  early  as  possible. 

New  York  city  seats  thirty  thousand  children  in  her  public  schools. 
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Outdoorland:  A  story  for  children.  By  Robert  W.  Chambers.  A  charm- 
ing book,  conspicuous  among  all  the  many  delightful  books  that  appear  an- 
nually at  holiday  time.  Geraldine  and  Peter  are  conning  their  spelling  lesson 
on  one  side  the  generous  old  apple-tree,  while  the  French  governess  dozes  on 
the  other.  They  can  spell  "biology,"  but  their  eyes  have  never  been  opened 
to  the  beauties  and  mysteries  of  the  nature  world  all  around  them.  So  the 
milkweed  butterfly,  the  brook  trout,  the  frog,  the  snake,  the  robin,  and  the 
spider  generously  give  a  few  moments  of  their  valuable  time  to  enlighten  the 
little  Indoor  children.  Each  creature  is  to  itself  the  center  around  which  the 
world  revolves,  and  what  corresponds  to  the  bump  of  self-approbation  is  of 
good  size  in  each  one,  affording  an  excellent  antidote  to  a  similar  develop- 
ment in  the  child.  We  quote  a  few  paragraphs  to  illustrate  the  author's  skill 
in  conveying  useful  knowledge  to  the  child  mind,  while  ministering  at  the  same 
time  to  the  imagination.  To  Peter,  who  has  just  demanded,  "Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  snakes  are  not  poisonous?"  the  Green  Snake  replies: 

"Do  you  know  where  the  United  States  are?" 

"Of  course  we  do!"  replied  the  children;  "we're  standing  on  them." 

"Can  you  bound  them?"  asked  the  snake,  lazily. 

The  children  began  to  recite,  in  a  droning  voice:  "The  United  States  are 
bounded  on  the  north  m-m-m-mum-m-m " 

And  while  they  recited  they  swayed  in  unison  from  heel  to  toe  with  blank 
faces  and  half-closed  eyes.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  understood  what  they 
recited.     When  they  had  finished  the  snake  raised  his  shimmering  green  head. 

"Now,  listen  to  me,"  he  said.  "In  all  the  United  States  there  are  only  three 
kinds  of  poisonous  serpents:  the  copperhead,  the  rattlesnake,  and  the  moc- 
casin. Write  that  down  in  your  geography,  Geraldine.  .  .  .  The  copperhead 
is  brilliant  in  color.  When  you  see  a  reddish  snake  with  a  flat  triangle  of  a 
head,  run,  Geraldine!" 

"I  will,"  said  Geraldine,  earnestly.  "But,  remember,"  continued  the  grass 
snake,  "these  poisonous  snakes  will  run  away  from  you  if  you  give  them  the 
chance." 

"We  will!"  cried  the  children  together. 

Incidentally  the  children  discover  odd  points  of  resemblance  between 
themselves  and  the  creatures.  The  butterfly  tells  how,  at  one  stage  of  its 
career — 

"I  had  a  strong  desire  to  hang  by  my  two  hind  feet. 

"It  was  an  absurd  and  indecorous  performance,  but  the  craving  to  hang 
head  downwards  grew  stronger  and  stronger." 

"I  often  have  it,"  observed  Peter,  "and  I  do  it." 

"Does  anything  strange  happen  to  you?"  inquired  the  butterfly. 

"Ye-es,  sometimes,"  admitted  Peter. 

"What?"  demanded  the  butterfly,  jerking  its  wings  nervously. 

"I'm  spanked,"  said  Peter  simply. 

Again,  says  the  butterfly: 

"I  take  my  food  thru  a  long,  slim  tongue  or  tube,  which  is  really  double- 
barreled.  .  .  ." 

"I  take  medicine  thru  a  tube,"  observed  Peter. 

"I  suck  lemonade  thru  a  straw,"  said  Geraldine,  "and  I  like  to  do  it." 

"I  suppose  you  are  trying  to  imitate  me,"  said  the  butterfly,  indulgently. 
"Ah,  well,  courage,  you  little  Indoor  children;  we  cannot  all  be  born  butter- 
flies!" 
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The  robin  is  requested  to  tell  his  story.  He  asks  advice  of  the  bird  above, 
who  looks  over  the  edge  of  the  nest  and  asks: 

"Does  the  Indoor  child  wear  wild  birds'  wings  in  her  hat,  Bob?" 

"Do  you?"  inquired  the  robin  severely. 

"No,"  said  Geraliine;  "mamma  belongs  to  the  Audubon  Society." 

"Then  you  may  talk  to  her,  Bob,"  said  the  bird  on  the  nest  above,  and  the 
pretty  feathered  head  disappeared. 

The  pretty  story  is  exactly  the  one  to  give  to  those  timid  children  who 
tremble  at  sight  of  a  spider  and  scream  at  touch  of  a  caterpiller.  It  will 
arouse  the  desire  to  hear  at  first  hand  the  marvelous  tales  each  creature  tells 
to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear.  Tho  each  form  of  life  is  seen  to  live  upon  a 
lower  organization,  yet  even  this  phase  of  the  terrible  life  problem  is  touched 
upon  in  a  manner  to  show  the  bright  side,  as  when  the  trout,  in  its  good-bye, 
calls  out:  "Catch  me  if  you  can!  My  wits  against  yours,  Peter!"  and  we  feel 
assured  that  Peter's  reply:  "Do  you  think  I'd  try  to  catch  you?  You  are  my 
friend!"  will  be  the  attitude  toward  "animated  nature"  of  every  child  who  reads 
the  book,  tho  the  trout  does  say,  laughingly,  "You  tan  never  tell  what  you'll 
try  to  do  when  you're  old  enough  to  go  fishing."  It  is  a  book  to  banish  fear 
and  stir  the  wonder  sense.  Naive,  fresh,  natural,  written  by  one  with  keen 
observing  powers  and  a  strong  sense  of  fun.  The  children,  alas,  show  little 
respect  for  their  governess.  Thereby  hangs  a  moral  which  parents  should 
heed.  There  are  seven  charming,  colored  illustrations  by  Reginald  Birch, 
and  many  attractive  side-sketches.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  $1.50  net. 

Character  Building.  By  Booker  T.  Washington.  A  series  of  informal 
little  addresses,  delivered  originally  as  Sunday  evening  talks  to  his  students 
at  Tuskegee  Institute.  They  contain  much  the  same  matter  that  any  princi- 
pal of  any  school  finds  it  necessary  to  say  at  times  to  those  under  instruction 
and  training;  but  no  one  could  speak  more  simply  and  directly,  with  greater 
force,  sincerity,  and  moral  earnestness.  There  is  evident  thruout  a  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  to  awaken  and  strengthen  in  the  young  people  a  con- 
viction of  their  responsibility  to  themselves,  their  race,  and  the  institution 
which  is  helping  them  toward  a  self-reliant,  useful  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. To  be  honest,  industrious,  cheerful,  thoughtful,  provident,  kind,  neat 
competent,  intelligent — it  is  to  such  a  living  they  are  called.  It  sounds  com- 
monplace, perhaps;  but  those  to  whom,  thru  long  habit  and  good  inheritance, 
these  virtues  are  second  nature  will  realize,  after  reading  this  book,  as  never 
before,  the  heroic  courage  and  faith  that  animate  the  leaders  of  a  people  in 
whom  the  opposite  weaknesses  are  deeply  seated.  Such  a  life  and  faith  as 
Mr.  Washington's  makes  a  less  degree  in  ourselves  seem  like  treason  to  the 
Most  High.  We  quote  a  few  characteristic  passages.  In  the  address  called 
"Two  Sides  of  Life,"  he  contrasts  the  types  who  go  thru  life,  one  looking 
always  on  the  negative  side,  one  seeking  always  the  good.     He  says: 

To  do  the  most  that  lies  in  you,  you  must  go  with  a  heart  and  head  full  of 
hope  and  faith  in  the  world,  believing  that  there  is  work  for  you  to  do,  believ- 
ing that  you  are  the  person  to  accomplish  that  work,  and  the  one  who  is  going 
to  accomplish  it. 

In  "Helping  Others"  we  find  this  stern  statement: 

"We  cannot  keep  a  student  here  unless  he  counts  for  one.     You  must  count 
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one  yourself.     You  eat  for  one,  you  drink  for  one,  and  sleep  for  one;  and  so 
you  will  have  to  count  for  one  if  you  are  going  to  stay  here. 

Here  are  words  of  high  courage  in  the  face  of  seeming  defeat: 

You  know  you  sometimes  get  frightened  and  discouraged  about  the  laws 
that  some  of  the  states  are  inclined  to  pass,  and  that  some  of  them  are  pass- 
ing; but  there  is  no  state,  there  is  no  municipality,  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
that  can  neutralize  the  influence  of  a  high,  pure,  simple,  and  useful  life.  .  .  . 
No  one  can,  in  any  way,  permanently  hold  back  a  race  of  people  who  are  get- 
ting those  elements  of  strength  which  the  world  recognizes,  which  the  world 
has  already  recognized,  and  which  it  always  will  recognize  as  indicating  the 
highest  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

No  weakness  or  fault,  great  or  small,  escapes  the  attention  of  this  wise, 
patient  teacher.  His  frequent  arguments  for  industrial  education  are  sound 
and  well  stated.  Indeed,  these  talks  thruout,  so  simply  eloquent,  evince  such 
practical  common  sense,  insight  and  farsight,  self-respect,  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  that  they  will  strengthen  anew  confidence,  not  only  in  Booker  Wash- 
ington, but  in  the  possibilities  of  the  race  which  he  so  nobly  represents.  Dou- 
bleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Geometric  Exercises  in  Paper  Folding  by  T.  Sundara  Row:  Edited 
by  W.  W.  Beman,  professor  of  mathematics,  University  of  Michigan,  and  D. 
E.  Smith,  professor  of  mathematics,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
N.  Y.  Sundara  Row,  in  his  introduction,  states,  that  the  idea  of  his  book  was 
suggested  by  the  kindergarten  paper  folding.  Eighty-seven  half-tone  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  illustrate  the  various  foldings.  The  only  instruments 
required  by  these  exercises  are  a  penknife  and  the  pieces  of  paper.  The 
author  says:  "In  paper  folding  several  important  geometric  processes  can  be 
effected  much  more  easily  than  with  a  pair  of  compasses  and  ruler.  .  .  .  The 
use  of  the  kindergarten  gifts  not  only  affords  interesting  occupations  to  boys 
and  girls,  but  also  prepares  their  minds  for  the  appreciation  of  science  and 
art.  Conversely,  the  teaching  of  science  and  art  later  on  can  be  made  inter- 
esting and  based  upon  proper  foundations  by  reference  to  kindergarten  oper- 
ations. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  geometry,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
every  science  and  art.  The  teaching  of  plane  geometry  in  schools  can  be 
made  very  interesting  by  the  free  use  of  the  kindergarten  gifts."  Successive 
chapters  deal  with  problems  concerning  the  square  and  rectangle,  equilateral 
triangle,  pentagon,  hexagon,  octagon,  nonagon,  decagon  and  dodecagon,  poly- 
gons, general  principles,  conic  sections,  and  pentedecagon.  Arithmetic,  geo- 
metric, and  harmonic  progressions  are  worked  out  in  Chapter  X.  The  interest 
is  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  puzzles  connected  with  certain  theorems, 
and  the  legend  associated  with  the  doubling  of  the  cube  is  also  given,  and 
other  occasional  brief,  historic  references,  just  enough  to  whet  the  appetite 
for  a  study  of  the  history  of  mathematics.  The  teacher  of  geometry  will  find 
the  book  practical,  and  its  novel  material  will  interest  him  and  his  pupils.  It 
will  naturally  attract  the  attention  of  the  kindergartner  who  has  already  folded 
the  simple  geometric  forms,  and  who  will  readily  perceive  how  naturally  the 
child  of  kindergarten  training  would  follow  this  method  of  proving  geometri- 
cal theorems.  A  package  of  folding  paper  accompanies  the.  book.  It  was 
originally  published  in  Madras,  India,  and  the  present  edition  is  issued  by 
courtesy  of  the  author.     Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.     Price,  $1. 
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London  has  a  new  journal  called  The  Teachers  Times  and  Kindergarten 
Gazette,  which  is  published  at  10  Paternoster  Square,  E.  C,  and  issued  weekly. 
It  is  evidently  in  the  hands  of  a  live  editorial  staff,  that  keep  abreast  of  the  cur- 
rent educational  issues,  and  aim  to  be  leaders  in  the  practicalities  of  educational 
thought  as  well  as  the  thoughts  of  educational  practice.  The  contents  touch 
upon  a  variety  of  timely  topics,  tho  to  thoroly  understand  all  the  allusions  one 
would  need  to  be  quite  familiar  with  the  details  of  school  maintenance  and  con- 
trol in  England.  Apropos  of  a  certain  fierce  discussion  now  on,  over  the  prob- 
lem of  supporting  the' schools,  this  journal  ranges  itself  with  those  who  favor 
state  aid,  "as  the  way  out  of  sectarian  strife  and  bitterness."  In  another  para- 
graph we  find  it  advocating,  in  addition  to  sandpiles  for  the  children  of  the  con- 
gested districts,  the  adapting  of  certain  ponds  in  the  open  city  spaces  for  the 
paddling  of  the  children.  The  editors  are  also,  we  are  pleased  to  note,  on  the 
side  of  a  reform  spelling  and  notation.  One  item  gives  a  pleasing  example  of 
nature  study,  in  the  annual  flower  show  of  the  Aldenham  Street  School,  when 
1400  children  exhibited  their  annuals  and  other  pot  plants.  One  article  of  sev- 
eral columns  is  by  Eleanore  Heerwart,  upon  "Froebel's  Choice  of  Dwelling 
Places,"  a  delightful  account  of  the  Blankenburg  celebration  in  May  and  June 
of  this  year.  Another  paragraph  states  that  a  certain  head-mistress  of  a  girls' 
high  school  invited  the  parents  and  friends  to  visit  the  "school  at  work,"  an  ex- 
periment that  proved  to  be  eminently  successful.  In  another  copy  of  this  pro- 
gressive paper  we  find  the  editor  urging  the  organizing  of  the  schoolmistresses 
as  a  step  toward  the  realization  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  A  series  of  tuto- 
rial courses,  and  a  Froebel  correspondence  class  run  thru  the  year,  also  lessons 
for  the  teacher  of  needlework;  a  course  of  lessons  on  the  first  gift  (very  detailed), 
and  illustrated  object  lessons  for  the  higher  grades.  It  willbe  readily  seen  that 
the  scope  is  wide,  and  invites  to  a  common  feast  teachers  of  many  special  inter- 
ests. American  teachers  would  do  well  to  keep  somewhat  in  touch  with  educa- 
tional issues  across  the  sea  by  reference  to  this  energetic  journal.  In  closing 
we  will  quote  one  paragraph  in  full.  It  was  written  apropos  of  a  long  continued 
parliamentary  discussion,  by  Dr.  Macnamara,  for  the  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle, in  an  article  called  the  "Four  Blots  on  English  Education": 

Excellent!  Excellent!  If  we  go  on  like  this  the  happy-go-lucky  Britisher 
will  soon  begin  to  look  upon  the  education  of  tomorrow's  citizens  as  a  real 
affair  of  state.  At  present  he  doesn't  give  a  snap  of  the  finger  for  it.  He  has 
won  his  way  to  international  preeminence  in  the  past  by  pure  physical  superi- 
ority. He  is  brawny,  intrepid,  stolid,  and  of  great  endurance,  that  is  why  in  the 
Beer-and-Beef  Age  he  has  come  out  on  top.  Within  the  last  fifty  years,  how- 
ever, a  revolutionary  change  has  taken  place  in  the  governing  forces  of  this 
particular  planet.  Intellectualism  has  rapidly  pushed  mere  physicalism  aside. 
The  magician's  skill  of  the  electrician  and  the  chemist — these,  and  not  brute 
force,  are  the  rulers  of  tomorrow.  John  Bull  is  too  slow  to  connote  this  fact. 
He  still  thinks  that  the  battle  must  be  to  the  strong,  and  the  race  to  the  swift. 
Some  day,  perhaps  it  miy  be  too  late,  he  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  brawn 
is  being  easily  "left"  by  brain.  In  that  day  he  will  turn  energetically  and  in- 
dustriously, even  feverishly,  to  the  education  of  "the  trustees  of  posterity,"  and 
will  insist  that  his  heritors  shall  be  thoroly  equipped  for  the  mighty  steward- 
ship which  must  fall  into  their  hands. 

The  English  nation  may  congratulate  itself  upon  the  "saving  remnant"  who 
look  for  its  preservation  to  brain,  and  not  to  brawn,  but  in  this  connection  we 
cannot  but  recall  with  interest  a  recent  eloquent  address  by  Jenkin  Lloyd 
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Jones,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  America  had  made  the  mistake  of  going  to 
the  extreme  in  its  training  of  the  intellect,  and  he  made  a  strong  plea  for  the 
educational  ideal  that  makes  character  its  first  object  in  training  as  well  as  in 
teaching.  It  is  neither  brain  nor  brawn  that  saves  a  nation.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis, it  is  righteousness. 

A  Book  of  Verses  for  Children,  compiled  by  Edward  Verrah  Lucas. 
The  plan  of  this  collection  is  most  attractive.  One  group  of  verses  are  those 
of  the  open  air,  another  is  called  "The  Year,"  and  embraces  old  rhymes  about 
the  days  of  the  week,  the  name  of  the  months,  and  other  songs  inspired  by  the 
seasons,  among  them  two  quaint  apple-howling  songs  of  ye  olden  tyme.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  quaint  Christmas  poems  and  ballads  followed  by  a  series  per- 
taining to  "Country  Life."  Blake  and  Herrick  are  represented  by  a  few  choice 
bits,  and  then  comes  a  section  under  the  caption,  "Poets  at  Play."  Here  are  ab- 
surd verses  of  Edward. Lear,  Lewis  Carroll,  and  Hilaire  Belloc,  whose  rhymes 
are  also  found  in  the  section  devoted  to  "Unnatural  History."  Also  one  con- 
cerning birds  and  one  inspired  by  "dogs  and  horses,"  and  another,  called  "The 
Sea  and  Island."  "A  Bundle  of  Stories"  contains  the  melancholy  tale  of  the 
"Babes  in  the  Wood,"  the  story  of  King  Lear  in  quaint  old  ballad  form,  Bishop 
Hatto,  Lochinvar,  the  Pied  Piper,  and  others.  There  are  a  few  pretty  bed- 
time verses,  and  some  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  all  are  found 
among  the  notes  under  the  heading,  "A  Few  Remarks."  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  full,  varied,  and  unique  collection,  of  especial  interest  because  containing 
many  bits,  ancient  and  modern,  that  are  found  in  no  other  miscellaneous  com- 
pilation, but  the  compiler  exhibited  a  lamentable  lack  of  proportion  in  the 
space  given  to  verses  of  the  "Aunt  Effie"  order.  Were  these  verses  ever  favor- 
ites of  any  children — or  were  they  endured  for  lack  of  something  of  differ- 
ent character?  How  refreshing  must  the  musical,  nonsensical  rhymes  of  dear 
Old  Mother  Goose  have  been  to  the  nursery  children  brought  up  on  the  weak- 
nesses of  Meddlesome  Matties  and  Greedy  Sams.  A  few  of  these  poems  (?) 
would  have  been  interesting  and  instructive  as  showing  boys  and  girls  today, 
by  contrast,  how  much  they  had  to  be  grateful  for;  but  thirty  or  more!  It  is 
enough  to  drive  a  well-meaning  child  straight  to  vanity,  greed,  and  cruelty. 
Elizabeth  Turner  and  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor  vie  with  each  other  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  depressing  reminders  of  original  sin.  We  are  surprised  that 
Isaac  Watts  has  not  contributed  to  the  group.  How  the  music  and  spirit  of 
James  Hogg's  happy  boy  song,  "Billy  and  Me,"  ring  out  in  contrast.  The  vol- 
ume is  a  handsome  one,  with  two  charming  pen  pictures,  and  delightful  col- 
ored pictures  on  the  inner  faces  of  the  cover.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Spelling  and  Word  Building.  By  Eugene  Bouton,  Ph.  D.  A  very 
attractive  little  book.  The  words  appear  in  the  same  general  order  that  they 
do  in  the  usual  primer  or  reader.  They  are  arranged  again  according  to 
phonic  laws.  Thus  the  same  word  will  be  found  several  times,  since  it  falls 
within  a  group  classed  under  the  phonics  of  each  element,  as  maple,  for  ex- 
ample, is  found  under  the  sounds  ??ia  andftle.  The  many  illustrations  are 
really  refreshing.  The  fun  element  and  the  action  that  interests  children  are 
both  prominent.  As  one  means  of  review  the  author  suggests  the  well-known 
game  of   making   many  shorter  words   of  the  letters  forming  one  long  one. 
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Several  other  ingenious  ideas  make  it  valuable  to  the  teacher  and  interesting 
to  the  child.  As  long  as  we  are  subject  to  our  present  unreasonable  system 
of  spelling,  so  long  will  a  spelling  book  of  this  kind  serve  a  needed  purpose. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  a  necessity.  University  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York. 

Methought  I  saw  in  vision 

Merlin,  the  old  magician. 

He  was  casting  spells  of  blackest  art 

On  victims  great  and  small. 
He  gave  Greece  an  epidemic  sad, 
And  France  a  spell  of  weather  bad; 
But  on  the  English  nation  cast 
The  awful'st  spell  of  all. 

Two  hundred  years  it  swayed  us, 
And  wretched  fools  has  made  us, 
For  we  use  a  dozen  signs  to  stand 

For  just  one  vocal  sound. 
A  new  word  we  hear     How  spell  it? 
A  new  word  we  see — How  tell  it? 

We  must  ever  fly  to  Webster, 

Or  be  lost  in  shame  profound. 

But  a  spelling  match  is  started, — 
The  strong-minded  and  strong-hearted, 
With  common  sense  will  win  the  day; 

It  surely  cannot  fail. 
We  will  drop  superfluous  letters, 
Which  we  recognize  as  fetters, 
And  for  our  newborn  freedom  thank, 

With  others,  good  friend  Vaile. 

-B.J. 

The  Home  Aquarium:  How  to  care  for  it.  By  Eugene  Smith.  A  most 
completeful,  useful,  and  interesting  manual  for  anyone  proposing  to  make  a 
watery  home  for  animals  and  plants.  Minute  directions  tell  how  to  make 
the  tank  with  wooden,  iron,  or  even  pasteboard  frame,  if  you  prefer  to  make 
one  for  yourself.  Its  proper  position  in  the  room  with  reference  to  light,  tem- 
perature, aeration,  etc.,  is  fully  considered,  and  one  chapter  discusses  the 
"waterscape"  arrangements  of  the  interior,  with  due  reference  to  the  individual 
and  reciprocal  requirements  of  the  inhabitants.  The  brief  but  sufficiently  de- 
tailed and  clear  descriptions  of  the  very  many  aquatic'  plants  that  it  is  thus 
possible  to  grow,  incline  one  straightway  to  become  an  aquatic  gardener. 
Forty-seven  illustrations  accompany  the  plants  described.  The  particular  re- 
lation of  each  to  its  possible  animal  neighbors  is  given,  so  that  the  amateur  need 
not  err  in  housing  together  those  that  might  prove  incompatible.  The  pages 
devoted  to  the  finny  folk  are  equally  interesting  and  instructive.  It  is  a  sur- 
prise to  learn  that  among  the  fish,  if  the  parents  show  any  regard  for  their  off- 
spring, it  is  the  father  rather  than  the  mother,  in  whom  the  protective  instinct 
is  most  highly  developed.  The  paragraph  that  tells  of  the  care  that  both  par- 
ents give  for  several  months  to  the  young  shoat  is  certainly  noteworthy.  We 
learn,  too,  that  some  fish,  as  the  dace,  are  sociable,  and  like  to  have  compan- 
ions to  sport  with,  and  that  the  freshwater  killy  will  become  so  tame  "as  to 
swim  into  your  hand  and  allow  itself  to  be  lifted  out  of  water  without  any  fear." 
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Reptiles  and  batrachians  have  one  short  chapter,  and  a  long  and  suggestive 
one  tells  how  to  make  life  comfortable  for  invertebrates,  i.  e.  the  many  insects, 
beetles,  dragon-flies,  etc.,  that  spend  their  youth  in  the  water,  and  the  molluscs 
that  are  both  interesting  and  useful.  Another  chapter  tells  how  to  fill  the 
tank,  and  how  to  remove  the  various  kinds  of  waste  matter  that  may  appear 
from  time  to  time;  also,  how  to  make  the  necessary  simple  implements  for  so 
doing.  There  is  a  chapter  telling  where  and  how  to  collect  specimens  for  the 
prospective  happy  family.  The  style  is  simple,  direct,  business-like.  A  val- 
uable feature  is  the  table  of  plants  and  animals  which  harmonize.  Glossary 
and  full  index.  In  home  or  library  it  is  a  book  to  awaken  fresh  observation 
of  nature's  children  by  human  children.  It  should  certainly  engender  in  those 
who  have  aquariums  a  sense  of  strong  responsibility  concerning  the  happiness 
of  these  pets,  which  require  but  little  trouble  to  keep  them  in  good  condition 
if  due  thought  is  given  wisely  at  the  right  time.  E.  P.  Dutton,  New  York. 
$1.20  net. 

Ten  Books  of  Inspiration. — The  following  books  are  given  by  Kate 
Louise  Brown  of  Boston  as  ten  eye-opening  volumes:  "The  Golden  Age," 
Kenneth  Grahame;  "Romance  of  a  Child,"  Pierre  Loti;  "Cuore,"  De  Amicis; 
"The  One  I  Knew  the  Best  of  All,"  Mrs.  Burnett;  "Lorna  Doone;"  "Ethics  of 
the  Dust,"  "Queen  of  the  Air,"  and  "Prosperina,"  Ruskin;  "Morte  D'Arthur,'1 
Mallory;  "Little  Rivers,"  Van  Dyke.  Of  some  of  them  she  writes  as  follows 
in  her  warm  way: 

"The  Golden  Age,"  by  Kenneth  Grahame,  is  one  of  these  eye-opening  books. 
Its  value  lies  not  alone  in  its  delightful  English,  its  delicate  sense  of  humor,  or 
its  general  breeziness.  It  shows  us  as  few  books  do  how  life  looks  from  the 
child's  standpoint.  It  is  not  possible  to  read  this  book  without  gaining  a  new 
perspective  in  the  Youth's  Land  we  have  left  behind  us.  The  small  affairs  of 
the  school-world  lose  much  of  their  irritating  power.  We  smile  where  we  once 
sighed,  and  a  certain  strain  vanishes  from  the  everyday  discipline.  Ruskin  helps 
us  here  in  his  "Ethics  of  the  Dust,"  his  "Queen  of  the  Air,"  and  "Prosperina." 
The  latter  is  a  seldom-heard-of  book  — a  kind  of  poetic  botany — full  of  much 
beauty  and  preciousness.  One  feels  as  never  before  a  kinship  with  the  hum- 
blest of  created  things,  and  the  day  that  introduces  that  book  to  him  is  marked 
by  a  white  stone.  There  is  a  very  old  book  full  of  quaint  pictures  of  a  bygone 
age.  Like  the  figures  in  olden  tapestry,  they  smile  wistfully  out  upon  us  with 
a  simple  majesty  and  heart-felt  charm.  In  Mallory's  "Morte  D'Arthur"  we 
read  the  best  and  the  worst  that  ancient  chivalry  can  give,  and  we  see  our  own 
hearts  reflected  in  that  burnished  shield.  Modern  progress  has  something  to 
learn  even  yet  from  that  less  complex,  if  ruder,  stream  of  tendencies. 

No  work  of  fiction  could  carry  one  along  with  more  overwhelming  human 
interest  than  the  "Life  of  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Buelow,  by  her  niece, 
Baroness  von  Buelow.  There  is  a  preface  to  the  American  edition  by  com- 
missioner of  Education  William  T.  Harris,  a  pleasant  introduction  by  the 
author,  a  very  full  account  of  the  early  life,  marriage,  and  family  history  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  women,  pen  pictures  of  the  many  notable  men 
and  women  who  were  her  friends  and  admirers,  and  a  charming  description 
of  the  years  of  friendly  intimacy  with  Froebel,  of  whom  she  was  the  prime  in- 
spiration, disciple,  and  defender.  Above  all  else  stands  out  the  marvelous 
character  study  of  a  proud,  sensitive,  thoroly  womanly  nature,  seeking  after 
the  best  thru  great  inward  struggles  and  sufferings,  and  endowed  with  the 
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keenest  feelings  on  every  subject  relating  to  a  woman's  nature  and  life.  The 
devoted  biographer,  whom  the  reader  will  recall  as  the  president  for  Germany 
of  the  Good  Housekeeping  Institute,  has  well  performed  her  labor  of  love. 
The  two  volumes  are  translated  into  English,  with  plain,  clear  type  and  a  de- 
lightfully easy,  natural  style. — Good  Housekeeping. 

Trees  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  Compiled  by  Gertrude  L.  Stone  and  M. 
Grace  Fickett.  All  who  love  a  tree — and  who  does  not — will  be  delighted 
with  this  little  volume  which  sings  the  praises  of  many  kinds  in  many  voices. 
The  compilation  is  representative  from  an  arboreal,  as  from  a  literary  stand- 
point. Trees  have  been  celebrated  by  writers  of  all  ages  and  climes,  and  tho 
most  of  the  authors  here  cited  are  American,  yet  there  are  also  beautiful  par- 
ables from  the  East,  legends  quaint,  including  two  translations  from  Ovid,  and 
others  from  Heine  and  Uhland.  Burroughs,  Homes,  Irving,  Hamerton  and 
Thoreau  speak  in  prose.  The  Washington  elm  and  the  Bowdoin  oak  are 
among  the  historic  trees  here  honored.  There  is  in  addition  a  list  of  twenty- 
five  historical  American  trees,  a  general  outline  for  the  study  of  trees,  and  a 
list  of  articles  in  prose  and  poetry  for  supplementary  reading;  also  explana- 
tory notes.  Attractive  illustrations.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price  for  mailing, 
50  cents. 

Three  Little  Marys.  By  Nora  Archibald  Smith.  The  three  little  maid- 
ens hail  from  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  and  each  is  the  center  of  unusual 
episodes  that  will  be  the  delight  of  many  another  little  Mary.  Mairi,  Molly, 
and  Maureen  are  the  respective  forms  the  world-wide  name  assumes  in  the 
three  countries.  The  ease  with  which  Miss  Smith  slips  from  the  Scotch  dia- 
lect into  the  Irish  brogue  is  only  equaled  by  the  readiness  with  which  she 
flits  from  grave  to  gay,  from  cloud  to  sunshine.  Her  word-pictures  of  scenery 
and  people  are  delightful,  as  always.  It  was  a  pretty  idea  to  thus  link  together 
the  children  of  the  British  Isles,  as  different  in  character  as  the  difference  in 
their  names,  but  each  sweet,  sound,  and  wholesome.  The  book  should  be  given 
a  good  circulation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  We  would  like  to  meet  a  little 
Welsh  Mary,  brought  into  being  by  the  same  sparkling  pen.  A  charming 
Christmas  gift.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    85  cents  net. 

The  True  Annals  of  Fairyland;  the  Reign  of  King  Cole,  is  a  beau- 
tiful volume  published  by  Macmillan,  and  bringing  to  the  reader  thirty-four 
fairy  tales  gathered  from  various  sources  by  J.  M.  Gibbon.  Among  the  thirty- 
four  tales  are:  "Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,"  "The  Bremen  Town  Musicians," 
"Aboo  Mohammed  the  Lazy,"  "Gulliver's  Adventures  in  Brobdingnag,"  "Rory 
Macgillivray,"  and  two  from  Zululand.  These  titles  indicated  the  typical 
nature  of  the  stories.  The  collection  affords  an  unusual  opportunity  for  study- 
ing the  manners  and  ideals  of  races  as  disclosed  by  their  folk  tales.  The  price 
is  $2.     Fully  illustrated. 

Lois  Mallet's  Dangerous  Gift  is  a  charming  little  story  for  girls,  told 
by  Mary  Catherine  Lee.  A  modest  little  Quaker  maiden,  reared  in  the  sim- 
plest of  home  environments,  visits  relatives  in  a  large  town,  and  for  the  first 
time  learns  that  she  has  beauty  of  a  high  and  unusual  order.  This,  her  "dan- 
gerous gift,"  makes  a  great  impression  upon  the  townspeople  and  subjects 
Lois  for  a  time  to  unexpected  temptations.     The  story  is  brightly  told  and  is 
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sweet  and  wholesome,  tho  we  wish  the  author  had  let  the  expectant  father  live 
five  minutes  longer.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.     85  cents. 

Tumble  Weeds  is  a  handsome  little  volume  of  verses  by  Will  Reed 
Dunroy.  The  significance  of  the  title  lies  in  the  comparison  made  in  the  intro- 
ductory poem,  between  the  flying,  ephemeral  tumbleweed  and  the  verses  of 
the  modest  author.  The  volume  will  have  special  interest  for  those  to  whom 
it  interprets  the  Nebraska  country.    University  Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Miss  Vida  Scudder's  paper  in  the  September  Atlantic  on  "Democracy 
and  Society"  is  a  notable  one,  rich  in  original,  penetrating,  criticism  of  a  con- 
structive character.  In  the  same  magazine  is  an  article  on  "What  the  Libra- 
ries Are  Doing  for  Children,"  by  H.  C.  Wellman,  and  one  by  Herbert  W.  Horwill 
in  which  he  demonstrates  the  advantages  of  "A  National  Standard  in  Higher 
Education." 

Life  Everlasting,  by  John  Fiske,  reviewed  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Kindergarten  Magazine,  is  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price, 
$1  net. 
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Issued  in  special  or  limited  editions  for 
book  lovers  or  readers 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED   THIS  AUTUMN: 

THE     LESSER     ARTS     OF     THE  HYMN  OF  DEMETER 
LIFE  AND  PERSEPHONE. 

By  William  Morris.  An  Homeric  HYmn- 

A  hand   lettered  book,  printed  in 

A  beautiful  edition  printed  in  red      red,  black   and   gold  on   the   best  of 

and  Black,  from  a  new  face  of  type      paper.     Small    sextodecimo.     Bound 

designed  by  Mr.  Seymour,  on  h.  m.      in   biack  an(}   go\^   covers.      Edition 

paper.   Edition  limited.  limited. 

TWELVE   SONGS   BY   MAURICE    MAETERLINCK 

Now  for  the  first  time  translated  into  English.    With  12  quaint  Illustrations. 
An  appreciation  by  the  translator. 

SEND   FOR   ILLUSTRATED  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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Tor  Christmas  Gifts* 

THE      PERRY     PICTURES. 

Only  a  Penny.    Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition. 

The  Worlds  Great  Paintings. 
Send  at  once.     Do  not  wait  for  the  December  Rush. 
For-  $25  Cents. 

25  Art  Subjects,  or  25  Madonnas,  or  25  on  Life  of  Christ,  or  25  Land- 
scapes; or  25  Dogs,  Kittens,  and  Horses;  or  25  Famous  Men,  or  25  Au- 
thors and  Poets,  or  25  For  Children,  or  13  Pictures  in  Colors,  or  5  Extra 
size  (10  by  12),  or  a  Beautiful  Art  Booklet,  or  Art  Booklet— Madonnas. 
Each  set  in  a  Portfolio.     A  choice  Holiday  Gift. 

A  beautiful  school  souvenir  for  Christmas;  15  for  $1.00,  each  addi- 
tional copy  5  cents  additional.  Large  pictures  for  Schoolroom  Decora- 
tion.   Choice  Gift  Books. 

For  50  Cents.  Two  sets  of  any  in  first  column,  or  11  Perry 
Picture-,  Extra  Size. 

For  $1.00.  Our  beautiful  1902  Christmas  Set,  No.  1.  120  pic- 
tures, no  two  alike.  Or  Christmas  Set  No.  2.  120  pictures,  all  in  the  New 
Boston  Edition,  no  two  alike.  Or  120  Perry  Pictures,  your  own  selection, 
from  2000  subjects  Or  these  pictures  5^  by  8,  may  be  ordered  assorted 
as  desired  at  ONE  CENT  EACH  for  25  or  more.  Postpaid. 
120  for  SI  00 

For  $1.50.    The  Perry  Magazine  one  year  (monthly  except 
July  and  August)  and  any  100  Perry  Pictures,   Regular  Size.     This  is 
for  new  subscribe  rs  only. 
The  one  cent  pictures  are  six  to  eight  For  $5«00.     If  you  wish  to  make  an  elegant  present,  send 

times  the  size  of  this  picture.  $5.00  for  125  Extra  Size  Perry  Pictures,  10x12  and  11x14. 

WHY  ACCEPT,  INFERIOR  IMITATIONS?  WHY  PAY  MORE  THAN  ONE  CENT  EACH? 

Send^two  two-cent  stamps  for  New  Catalogue  and  iooo  miniature  illustrations. 
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A  Complete  Library  File  of  bound 
volumes  of  the  Kindergarten  Maga- 
zine is  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare.  It  con- 
tains the  only  historic  record  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten movement  during  the  period 
of  years  from  1888  to  1902. 

Your  Town  or  School  Library  should 
secure  these  volumes,  and  will  do  so  if 
teachers  indicate  the  need  of  same. 

Send  for  a  list  of  the  complete  volumes, 
bound  and  unbound,  which  are  now  in 
the  market.  Single  back  numbers  may 
be  secured  to  fill  out  broken  volumes  at 
20  cents  each. 

Volumes  8, 9  and  10  contain  the  Mother- 
Play  Study  series  by  Miss  Blow — not 
published  elsewhere.     Address 

KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE  CO. 

Fine  Arts  Building,  CHICAGO. 


Cbe  Perfect  Scrap  Book 


PATENTED    SEPT.    28,     1897. 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 

NO  MUSS,  NO  FUSS,  NO  PASTE. 

Clip  and  Slip 

That's  All 

EXTRA  WIDE  BACK,   NON-BULGING, 

Flat  Opening,   ENORMOUS    CAPACITY, 

Perfect  System  of  Indexing,     j*    jt     jit    jt 

THE    USEFUL     BOOK    FOR.    THE 

TEACHER. 

Manufactured  in  a  variety  of  styles,  from  25c.  to 
$3.00.  At  leading  Stationers  and  Booksellers,  or  sent 
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Eitany  of  thankfulness 

for  days  of  health;  for 
nights  of  quiet  sleep;  for 

seasons  of  bounty  and  of 
beauty;  for  all  earths 
contributions  to  our  need 
tbru  this  past  year, 
Good  Eord,  we  thanK  thee. 

for  our  country's  shelter?  for  our  homes,  for  the  ioy 
of  faces,  and  the  ioy  of  hearts  that  love, 

Good  Eord,  we  thanK  thee. 

for  the  power  of  great  examples;  for  holy  ones  who 
lead  us  in  the  ways  of  life  and  love, 

Good  Eord,  we  thanK  thee. 

for  our  powers  of  growth;  for  longings  to  be  better 
and  do  more;  for  ideals  that  ever  rise  above  our  real, 

Good  Eord,  we  thanK  thee. 

for  opportunities  well  used, 

Good  Eord,  we  thanK  thee. 

for  opportunities  unused,  and  even  those  misused; 
for  our  temptations,  and  for  any  victory  over  sins 
that  close  beset  u$;  for  the  gladness  that  abides  with 
loyalty,  and  the  peace  of  the  return, 

Good  Eord,  we  humbly  thanK  thee. 

for  the  blessedness  of  service,  and  the  power  to  fit 
ourselves  to  others'  needs, 

Good  Eord,  we  thanK  thee. 

for  our  necessities  to  worK;  for  burdens,  pain,  and 
disappointment,  means  of  growth;  for  sorrow;  for 
death, 

father,  we  thanK  thee. 

for  all  that  brings  us  nearer  to  each  other,  nearer 
to  ourselves,  nearer  to  thee, 

for  Eife,  we  thanK  thee,  0  our  father. 

— OP.  g.  Gannett. 
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BISHOP  JOHN  H.  VINCENT  ON  CONCENTRATION. 

FROM    A    SERMON    ON    EDUCATION    PREACHED    AT    CHAUTAUQUA,    N.    Y. 

f  \  \HE  sharp  line  drawn  between  educational  processes  and 
ordinary,  everyday  life  is  most  unfortunate.  The  limit- 
ing of  intellectual  activity  and  its  best  fruits  to  institu- 
tions and  libraries  and  formal  curricula  and  class  drills, 
leaves  out  the  larger  field  of  opportunity,  worth  as  much  as  these, 
and  without  which  these  lose  a  large  share  of  their  value.  It  is 
like  that  other  perversion  which  limits  religion  to  the  church.  .  .  . 
Blessed  are  the  boys  and  the  girls  who  do  not  think  first  of  the 
schoolhouse  and  the  college  when  they  first  think  of  education! 
Blessed  are  they  when  the  conception  suggests  rather  home  life, 
father  and  mother,  and  the  books  few  or  many  that  stood  on  the 
shelf  or  in  the  library  of  their  own  homes. 

One  feels  this  in  reading  the  life  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Horace 
Bushnell,  who  owed  so  much  to  his  mother  and  the  influence  of 
his  home  life,  and  in  reading  what  that  eminent  Englishman,  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  said,  in  writing  to  his  mother:  "The  more  I  see  of 
fthe  world  the  more  I  feel  thankful  for  the  bringing  up  that  was 
so  unworldly,  so  sound,  so  pure.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  mother." 
A  wise  Frenchman  said:  "The  boy  is  better  unborn  than  untaught;" 
and  that  with  greater  emphasis  is  true  of  the  girl.  But  this  teach- 
ing must  begin  before  the  child  knows  the  sound  of  the  school- 
bell.  The  school  can  do  tenfold  more  for  students  who  come  from 
homes  where  learning  is  honored,  and  where  the  processes  of  edu- 
cation are  begun  the  day  the  child  is  born,  and  diligently  followed 
up  thru  all  the  days  of  all  the  years. 

I  regard  as  false  in  theory  and  disastrous  in  application  the 
idea  of  subdividing  and  distributing  the  great  agencies  of  life — 
home  for  the  physical  and  social  training;  school  for  intellectual 
discipline  and  acquisition;  the  church  for  religious  worship  and 
salvation.  I  say  it  is  a  fatal  heresy,  damaging  the  home,  weaken- 
ing the  school  and  robbing  the  church  of  its  greatest  opportu- 
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nity.  Home,  school,  and  church  are  one.  They  must  have  one 
and  the  same  object,  and  cooperate  perfectly  and  constantly  in 
one  supreme  work.  .  .  . 

Let  us  watch  a  child  interested  in  some  object  out  ot  the  win- 
dow— a  look  at  a  tree,  for  example — another  look,  a  continuous 
look,  the  observation  of  something  he  did  not  notice  at  first;  for 
example,  the  bend  in  that  lower  branch,  almost  like  an  arch;  an- 
other look  as  the  wind  reveals  the  blue  sky  or  the  sunlight  thru 
the  moving  leaves.  Another  look;  there  are  blossoms  and  the 
color  of  them  is  beautiful.  There  are  more  of  them  than  he  saw 
the  first  time.  And  there  is  a  bird!  Watch  it;  it  flies  away.  And 
he  thinks:  "How  beautiful  the  tree  is!  How  full  of  motion  when 
the  breeze  stirs  its  leaves!  What  variety  of  shade  and  color! 
What  a  playground  for  birds!  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  be 
able  to  fly!  There  come  three  more  birds!  Mother!  mother! 
come  and  see  the  birds!"  And  he  remembers  the  picture  and  he 
carries  it  in  his  soul — the  fluttering  leaves,  the  blue  sky,  the  birds, 
the  arching  branch,  the  sunlight.  And  he  says,  "My  tree!"  And 
he  compares  it  with  other  trees  that  he  sees.  He  notices  the 
grouping  of  trees.  He  imagines  two  trees  where  there  are  none 
now.  If  he  could  plant  some  trees  and  take  away  one  or  two 
already  there,  he  could  change  that  view  and  make  it  prettier,  he 
thinks. 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  him  to  look  again,  and  not  to  be  satis- 
fied, as  most  children  would  be,  with  a  single  glance.  His  mother 
taught  him  to  do  that — always  to  look  five  times  at  anything  and* 
then  to  be  very  glad  if  he  wanted  to  look  once  more,  and  she  said 
that  when  he  loved  to  look  and  to  find  out  facts  about  the  thing 
he  looked  at,  he  was  growing  fast  toward  manhood.  So  he  re- 
solved to  look.  He  was  beginning  to  observe.  He  was  doing  it 
himself;  and  he  was  forming  the  habit  of  doing  it. 

But  that  was  not  all.  His  mother  told  him  to  show  the  tree 
and  the  arching  limb  and  the  fluttering  leaves  to  his  sister  Marga- 
ret, and  all  at  once  little  observer  and  thinker  becomes  teacher. 
He  tells  Margaret.  He  persuades  her  to  observe  and  look  again, 
and  tell  what  she  thinks;  and  they  chat  again  about  what  they 
are  looking  at  and  thinking  about.  Mother  suggested  that  also. 
But  Margaret  sees  some  things  that  Arthur  did  not  observe.  She 
always  sees  birds  and  colors  more  promptly  and  more  easily  than 
he. 
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And  when  they  had  to  move  from  the  little  house  with  its 
country  outlook  they  went  into  the  heart  of  the  town  with  its 
square  walls  and  windows,  its  piles  of  brick  and  stone,  its  houses 
against  houses,  its  meager  show  of  trees  and  plants.  The  window 
panorama  was  different;  but  they  could  remember  the  rural  out- 
look and  recall  and  picture  to  themselves  the  old  scenes,  and  com- 
pare with  the  present.  Mother  might  have  complained  everyday 
and  in  her  children's  hearing  about  the  cruel  fate  or  some  human 
folly  that  had  brought  the  family  from  the  open  country  to  the 
cramped  and  crowded  city.  But  she  was  a  wise  woman  and  be- 
lieved in  God's  providence  even  where  it  was  affected  by  man's 
improvidence;  and  she  turned  the  city  street  into  a  school.  "How 
do  the  window  outlooks  differ?"  And  the  children  tried  to  think; 
and  following  her  suggestion  counted  the  doors  and  windows  in 
sight  and  looked  for  birds  and  bushes.  Then  they  guessed  how 
many  steps  it  would  take  from  curbstone  to  curbstone  across  the 
street;  and  what  would  be  the  difference  between  papa's  long 
steps  and  Arthur's  short  steps?  These,  with  the  things  that  hap- 
pened at  the  many  windows  in  view  from  their  window,  and  the 
wagons  and  people  that  passed,  which  they  often  counted;  and 
what  the  wagons  carried;  and  what  the  people  wore;  and  how  the 
trees  changed;  and  what  the  sun  and  the  rain  and  the  wind  and 
the  snow  did  with  the  street  and  the  trees  and  the  houses — well, 
they  got  into  the  practice,  the  practice  of  giving  attention  to  facts 
and  calling  things  by  name,  and  comparing  one  thing  with  another, 
and  classes  of  things  with  classes,  and  imagining  what  might  hap- 
pen and  what  things  would  look  like  if  such  happenings  really  took 
place;  and  why  things  were,  and  what  they  would  do  if  they  could 
do  all  that  they  wanted  to  do;  and  what,  with  mother's  way  of 
asking  questions,  and  their  habit  of  being  interested  in  common 
things  that  mother  did  know  something  about,  if  she  did  not  know 
much  about  society  and  new  fashions  and  the  provoking  qualities 
in  Mrs.  So-and-So,  and  Lady  This  or  That — these  children  with- 
out knowing  it  were  forming  the  habit  of  giving  attention,  picking 
up  facts,  gaining  knowledge,  cultivating  taste  and  judgment  and 
imagination  and  the  art  of  talking,  and  by  the  time  they  were 
able  to  go  to  school  they  had  practically  mastered  the  art  of  giv- 
ing attention  and  of  being  interested  in  realities. 

And  it  is  something  worth  thinking  about,  and,  if  true,  worth 
being  thankful  for,  that  all  the  departments  of  study  and  all  the 
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varied  activities  of  the  soul  are  equally  advanced  by  one  simple 
process — voluntary,  interested  attention. 

Note  these  three  words,  "voluntary,"  "interested,"  "attention." 
Voluntary,  exercising  the  will;  interested,  engaging  the  sentiments, 
the  emotions,  the  heart;  attention,  enlisting  and  commanding  all 
the  intellectual  faculties.  All  these  powers  or  faculties  all  people 
have,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  one-talent  people  and  ten- 
talent  people;  and  the  cultivation  of  these  faculties  in  any  one 
sphere  fits  a  man  to  do  better  work  in  every  other  sphere. 

Mother  one  day  makes  a  discovery — that  she  has  unwittingly 
employed  the  secret  power  of  all  education  in  training  her  chil- 
dren to  observe,  and  being  interested  to  think,  and  to  persist  in 
thinking.  She  does  not  know  very  much  herself.  She  is  unedu- 
cated. She  has  not  read  very  much.  She  does  not  pronounce 
well  when  she  does  try  to  read,  and  one  day  blushed  as  Margaret 
corrected  her — and  then  Margaret  blushed  and  apologized;  but 
mother  thanked  and  kissed  her.  She  is  a  plain  woman,  and  no 
help  to  her  children  in  grammar,  in  rhetoric,  in  literature,  in  geog- 
raphy, in  history,  in  science,  in  art;  but  she  has  learned  and  ap- 
plied the  secret  of  education,  the  power  to  give  concentrated, 
interested  attention. 

And  as  the  children  grow  and  become  accustomed  to  school  life 
they  discover  that  mother's  little  rules  at  home,  that  have  been 
transformed  into  habit,  are  the  very  things  that  the  teachers  insist 
upon,  and  that  the  most,  or  at  least  so  many  of  the  other  pupils 
lack. 

And  one  day,  after  a  particularly  brilliant  feat  in  higher  arith- 
metic, a  teacher  said:  "That  was  because  you  knew  how  to  fix 
your  mind  so  firmly  and  hold  it  so  patiently.  Who  taught  you 
that?"  And  Margaret  said,  with  a  proud  look  on  her  face  and  a 
light  in  her  eyes,  "My  mother." 

But  when  we  discover  the  secret  of  education  we  have  discov- 
ered the  secret  of  business.  Why  do  some  men  begin  as  "labor- 
ing men"  and  become  later  on  "business  men"?  Because  they 
think  in  and  for  their  work.  They  give  attention.  They  become 
interested.  They  persist  in  thinking;  they  begin  to  see  relations, 
causes,  combinations,  possibilities.  Voluntary,  interested  atten- 
tion opens  the  door,  suggests  the  experiment,  discovers  the  popu- 
lar need,  invents  the  thing  that  popular  need  is  bound  to  have. 
Mother  makes  students  by  her  secret,  and  she  has  at  the  same 
time  made  a  business  man  and  a  practical  woman.  .  .  . 
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But  it  is  most  interesting  also  to  discover  that  the  secret  of  edu- 
cation and  of  business  and  of  society  is  also  on  its  human  side  the 
secret  of  all  genuine,  subjective,  religious  life.  I  say  of  "subjec- 
tive, religious  life"  because  I  put  no  stress  whatever  on  any  other 
religious  life.  Real  religion  is  personal.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
convention,  nor  of  tradition,  of  sacraments,  of  ceremonies,  of 
creed  forms,  or  anything  else  that  pertains  to  external  offices  or 
intellectual  activities.  Religious  life  which  is  of  any  value  at  all 
is  a  personal  matter,  and  has  to  do  with  personal  faith,  opinions, 
feeling,  purpose,  conduct.  All  religion  that  is  worth  the  name  is 
religion  within — faith  within,  love  within,  joy  within,  hope  within, 
resolve  within,  courage  within,  patience  within — "The  kingdom 
of  God  is  within  you."  .  .  . 

The  habit  of  attention  implies  will-force,  self-control,  independ- 
ence of  circumstances.  It  gives  divine  grace  opportunity;  it  pre- 
vents frivolity  and  instability.  It  does  not  reveal  the  star,  but  it 
keeps  the  eye  steady  that  looks  thru  the  telescope  to  see  the  star. 

How  strange  it  is,  how  sweet  it  is,  that  when  mother  trained 
her  children  for  school  and  for  business  and  for  society  she  put 
into  their  lives  the  secret  of  what  might,  with  an  awakened  soul, 
become  the  deepest  and  richest  spiritual  life.  The  natural  powers 
are  turned  into  media  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  they  become  spiritual 
agencies  of  the  highest  character.  .  .  . 

Therefore,  the  greatest  work  in  a  human  life  is  that  of  fixing 
the  soul  with  all  its  power  of  thought,  resolve,  faith  and  affection 
on  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

Attention — voluntary  and  constant  to  the  great  principles  of 
religion,  the  fact  of  God's  governance,  presence,  and  righteousness, 
the  expression  of  his  holiness  and  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  — this  is 
the  absolute  necessity  of  our  world,  and  especially  of  our  age. 
Therefore  the  habit  of  thinking,  of  giving  attention  to  spiritual 
things,  is  the  preeminent  demand  of  today.  .  .  . 

No  mother  can  have  this  dream,  and  use  this  good  sense  in  the 
training  of  her  children,  and  not  herself  grow  in  personal  quality 
and  power;  training  her  children  to  observe,  she  observes;  train- 
ing them  to  read,  she  reads;  training  them  to  think,  she  also  thinks. 
The  joy  of  love  and  the  sight  of  her  children's  growth  put  a  new 
force  into  her  life,  a  new  light  into  her  eyes,  a  new  sweetness  into 
her  voice.  In  the  later  years  everybody  says:  "She  has  grown! 
How  true  and  gentle  and  sweet-spirited  she  is!"     Her  children 
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love  her.  Their  love  is  a  sort  of  holy  idolatry  that  is  not  idolatry. 
Good  mother!  She  taught  her  children  almost  unwittingly  the 
secret  of  education,  that  had  wrapped  up  in  it  all  the  secrets  of 
life,  and  in  it  was  also  hidden  the  secret  of  eternal  life.  .  .  . 

I  declare  that  no  mother  can  live  such  an  earnest,  thoughtful 
life,  self-contained  and  self-controlled,  and  not  impress  her  hus- 
band, the  father  of  her  children,  with  the  force  of  her  character  and 
her  faith  in  God.  He  receives  the  secret  influence  that  changes 
him,  however  slight  at  first  his  conviction  of  it.  He  gives  attentiou 
to  the  phenomena,  the  social  and  personal  life  about  him — phe- 
nomena that  are  fruits  of  faith  and  that  in  their  turn  foster  faith, 
and  his  life  is  ennobled,  and  before  long  his  influence  blends  with 
hers  in  the  holy  atmosphere  of  a  Christian  home. 


LIFE.     . 

ROSA   A.    SEARS. 


"W 


HAT  is  life?"  wee  Ruthie  asked, 

And  her  subjects,  who  had  basked 

In  her  presence  all  the  day, 

Stood  around  her  in  dismay. 
"Life?"  cried  one,  and,  "Life!"  another, 

Gazing  blankly  at  each  other. 
"It's  a  bother!"  whimpered  Jack, 

Pouting  in  his  long  night  sacque. 
"Its  a  bother!"  echoed  all, 

Hugging  Jack  and  Ruthie  small. 

Thus  they  put  the  riddle  by 
With  its  endless  what,  and  why. 


LOVE. 

ROSA   A.    SEARS. 


S 


ANG  my  kilted  man  of  five: 
"Love's  the  honey  of  the  hive 
We  all  live  in; — grandpa  took 
Ruth  and  me  up  hill  to  look. 
Oh  the  hive  was  blue  and  wide, 
With  the  whole  green  earth  inside, 
And  the  bees  were  flying  round 
With  a  'tis,  'tis,  'tis  so  sound." 

"Love's  the  honey  of  the  hive," 
Sang  again  this  bard  of  five, 
Giving  me  love's  dearest  treat, 
Baby  kisses,  honey  sweet. 
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O  Uttel  CMZde, 

Come  down,  come  down! 

'Mid  wreathes  of  snow, 

To  us  below. 

In  the  whirling,  darkling  town. 

0  littel  Childe, 

Come  down. 
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0  littel  Childe, 
To  Thee,  to  Thee 
We  give  our  tears, 
Our  hopes,  our  fears, 
All  our  grief  and  misery, 
0  little  Childe 
To  Thee. 


0  littel  Childe, 

We  cry,  we  cry, 

Come  from  above 

And  bring  us  Love, 

So  to  love  Thee  perfectly. 

0  littel  Childe, 

We  cry. 
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0  littel  Childe, 

0  stay,  0  stay; 

Our  Msses  yearn 

To  see  Thee  turn, 

Here  alone  we  cannot  play, 

0  littel  Childe, 

0  stay. 


WINTER   FESTIVAL   OF  THE    GUILD    OF    PLAY,    BER- 
MONDSEY   SETTLEMENT,   LONDON,    ENGLAND. 

EVA    B.    HOOPER,  SUPERVISOR    OF    INFANT    SCHOOLS,  MELBOURNE. 

THIS  entertainment  was  held  in  Bermondsey  Town  Hall 
Saturday  afternoon  of  Christmas  week,  1901.  The  floor 
of  the  hall  was  reserved  for  the  children.  There  were 
three  Christmas  trees  ornamented  with  flags  and  balls* 
and  the  hall  was  hung  with  Japanese  lanterns.  The  gallery,  which 
is  a  commodious  one,  was  reserved  for  the  parents  of  the  children 
taking  part,  and  the  end  gallery  for  the  members  of  the  Cripples' 
Guild,  who  were  to  be  distinguished  by  their  red  shoulder  sashes. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  was  a  large  platform  for  guests,  others  be- 
ing also  accommodated  with  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  under 
the  galleries. 

Below  the  platform  there  were  rows  of  seats,  about  a  hundred 
in  number,  each  with  a  doll  tied  onto  the  back,  for  some  of  the 
children  who  were  to  act  as  choir. 

At  3:30  the  Countess  Somers,  and  Adeline,  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, the  mother  and  sister,  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  came  into 
the  hall,  and  before  proceeding  to  the  platform  the  Countess 
Somers  turned  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  cripples  in  the 
gallery  and  was  loudly  cheered.  When  these  ladies  had  taken 
their  seats  the  piano  struck  up  a  march  and  in  came  the  children. 
They  were  dressed  in  the  quaint  dresses  which  they  always  wear 
at  festival  seasons;  simple  dresses  put  into  a  yoke  at  the  back, 
and  peaked  caps  standing  out  at  the  ears.  Dresses  and  caps  were 
mostly  of  the  same  color,  blue  or  red  or  biscuit  colored  cotton. 
They  came  in  dancing  two  and  two,  to  a  barn-dance  step,  all  hold- 
ing out  their  skirts  with  one  hand.  Many  of  them  had  long  sticks 
with  a  bunch  of  holly  at  the  end.  It  was  curious  and  pitiful  to 
watch  them.  Such  old  and  worn  and  heavy  and  too  big  boots  as 
were  to  be  seen,  and  such  poor  old  dresses  below  their  cotton 
overalls.  But  the  children  were  happy  enough;  there  was  no 
doubt  of  that.  They  danced  all  round  the  hall  and  then  to  their 
places,  some  forming  the  choir;  some  grouping  themselves  round 
the  Christmas  trees,  and  some  forming  lines  and  circles  in  various 
parts  of  the  room.     There  must  have  been  over  two  hundred  chil- 
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dren  on  the  floor.  Then  the  entertainment  began.  The  choir 
mounted  upon  the  seats  of  their  chairs  and  all  the  children  joined 
in  singing  "God  Save  the  Queen."  Next  came  the  carol,  "A  Star 
shone  in  the  East  one  night,"  and  the  children  sang  it  well,  con- 
sidering the  class  from  which  they  came.  Every  word  could  be 
heard,  and  as  a  rule,  well  pronounced,  and  the  tone  was  pure  and 
good.  Then  came  the  old  game  of  London  Bridge  is  Broken 
Down,  and,  at  the  refrain  of  "my  fair  lady,"  every  child  made  a 
deep  bow  to  her  partner,  and  some  of  the  mites  were  too  funny, 
their  queer  little  heads  and  caps  touching  every  time.  You  prob- 
ably remember  that  Crockett  introduces  this  game  into  his  story 
of  the  "Black  Douglas."  The  children  who  had  been  playing  the 
game  then  sat  down  where  they  were  on  the  floor,  and  the  choir, 
once  more  standing  on  their  chairs,  sang  the  carol,  "Like  small 
curled  feathers,  white  and  soft,"  which  is  a  very  pretty  one. 

Then  about  twenty  more  children,  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
dramatization  of  "Good  King  Wenceslaus,"  came  in  and  joined  the 
others  in  singing  that  carol.  Then  the  dramatization  began,  all  in 
dumb  show.  A  child  was  sent  to  one  side  of  the  room,  holding  a 
large  card,  and  on  this  was  printed  "Ye  Court";  at  the  other  side  of 
the  room  was  another  child  with  a  similar  card,  "Ye  Forest."  (Scene 
I.)  "Ye  Court"  consisted  of  pages  in  green  and  the  king,  enjoying 
themselves  round  an  imaginary  fire  of  yule  logs.  Then  the  queen 
and  her  maids  of  honor,  in  yellow  and  red,  came  and  joined  them, 
and  the  feast  began,  all  standing  around  the  table.  The  materials 
for  the  feast  had  been  brought  in  by  the  pages,  all  holding  the 
dishes  high  above  their  heads.  The  movements  throughout  were 
very  slow  and  stately,  to  about  the  time  of  the  minuet.  (Scene  II.) 
In  the  meantime  an  old  man  came  into  "Ye  Forest"  and  tried  to 
carry  off  a  fagot  of  wood,  but  being  spied  by  the  king  and  his 
court  he  was  taken  in  to  join  them.  When  the  feast  was  finished — 
the' viands,  by  the  by,  went  out  as  they  came  in — "Ye  Court" 
formed  up  in  two  lines  for  revels,  but  before  those  took  place  the 
choir  rose  and  sang  (Scene  III)  "Carol,  oh,  carol!  Christmas  is 
here,"  and  "Once  a  little  baby  lay."  Then  "Ye  Court"  rose  and 
danced  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverly."  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know 
the  dance  under  that  name,  but  it  very  closely  resembles  the  "Vir- 
ginia Reel."  Next  came  some  more  singing  games.  "Here  come 
three  knights  a-riding,"  and,  "Old  Roger  is  dead  and  gone  to  his 
grave,"  which  I  believe  the  children  enjoy  best  of  all.     Then  came 
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the  Swedish  weaving  dance.  After  this  the  warden  of  the  Set- 
tlement, Rev.  Scott  Lidgett,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Countess  Somers  and  her  daughter  for  being  present,  and  Dr. 
Kimmins,  the  husband  of  Sister  .Grace,  seconded  it.  The  Count- 
ess Somers,  who  is  a  very  old  and  a  very  beautiful  old  lady,  re- 
plied, addressing  herself  particularly  to  the  mothers  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  asked  them  all,  if  bearing  in  mind  the  trouble  thru 
which  the  country  is  at  present  passing,  they  would  give  one  more 
cheer  for  the  Queen.  Then  cheer  upon  cheer  rang  out  from  the 
children  in  the  way  that  only  children  can  cheer,  and  then  we  all 
stood  up  again  and  sang  the  national  anthem  once  more.  Then 
came  the  last  carol,  which  I  think  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  "O, 
little  child,  come  down."  Now  was  the  children's  time  to  be  en- 
tertained, and  Father  Christmas  appeared  with  sack  after  sack 
of  dolls.  He  had  four  big  girls,  who  had  each  two  little  girls  as 
helpers,  and  they  distributed  the  dolls.  During  the  distribution 
the  Countess  Somers  left,  the  children  all  standing  and  making 
low  bows.  Sister  Grace  and  her  helpers  seem  to  have  that  kind 
of  influence  over  the  children  which  makes  them  real  ladies.  They 
want  so  little  prompting  to  do  the  right  and  graceful  thing  at  the 
right  time,  that  it  appears  to  be  quite  spontaneous,  and  that  is  the 
great  charm  of  all  the  festivals.  The  children's  delight  with  their 
dolls  was  unbounded.  They  hugged  them  in  ecstasy,  and  nursed 
them  in  their  arms,  and  tho  the  beauty  and  elaborateness  of  the 
dresses  varied  very  considerably  it  did  not  seem  to  trouble  them 
at  all,  as  it  so  often  does  better-to-do  children.  The  fact  of  hav- 
ing a  real  doll  of  their  own  was  everything.  By  this  time  the 
children  were  having  it  all  their  own  way  and  the  hum  of  happy 
voices  filled  the  room,  the  visitors  leaving  the  children  to  them- 
selves. Outside  were  waiting  mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  and  sis- 
ters who  had  no  place  inside. 

So  finished  the  winter  festival  of  the  Guild  of  Play.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  in  words  any  adequate  rendering  of  the  happiness  and 
freedom  which  reigned  thruout,  and  which  impresses  the  spectator 
so  much. 

Ox  and  ass  Him  know, 

Kneeling  on  their  knee, 
Wondrous  joy  had  I 

This  little  Babe  to  see. 

— Old  Rhyme. 


FRAU    HENRIETTA    SCHRADER    INTERPRETS    FROE- 
BEL  ON  COEDUCATION. 

(BEING    NOTES   TAKEN    FROM    HER    MOTHER-PLAY    CLASS    DISCOURSES. 

IN  view  of  the  vigorous  discussions  on  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine elements  in  teaching,  we  print  the  following  interpre- 
tation of  Froebel's  definite  views  on  the  subject.  These 
views  were  so  conscious  that  they  were  embodied  in  a  re- 
markable picture,  which  is  placed  as  the  title-page  to  the  Mother- 
Play  Book.  The  notes  were  written  by  Mary  J.  Lyschinska,  in 
1896,  while  attending  Frau  Schrader's  regular  courses  of  study. 
Some  years  ago  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  was  given  the  privi- 
lege by  Frau  Schrader  to  translate  or  reprint  any  of  her  unpub- 
lished writings.  Miss  Lyschinska  was  for  many  years  supervisor 
of  the  Infant  Schools  of  London,  after  graduating  from  the  Pesta- 
lozzi-Froebel  Haus,  Berlin.     Her  notes  read  as  follows: 

Frau  Henrietta  Schrader  gathered  a  truly  cosmopolitan  group 
of  women  for  the  study  of  Froebel's  "Mutter  und  Koselieder."  At 
least  five  nationalities  were  represented,  many  of  the  members 
bringing  years  of  experience  in  life  and  work  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subject.  Frau  Schrader  began  her  course  by  reminding  us 
of  Froebel's  own  estimate  of  the  book  under  consideration,  and 
quoted  his  words:  "I  have  there  embodied  the  most  important 
principles  of  my  educational  method;  I  have  there  shown  how 
the  germs  of  human  faculty  can  be  naturally  stimulated  and  cher- 
ished in  their  growth  if  they  are  one  day  to  attain  healthy  and 
complete  maturity."  Froebel's  own  words  were  suitably  followed 
by  a  quotation  of  the  lines  written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  book  by 
his  first  wife,  Henriette  Wilhelmine: 

A  shallow  mind  will  miss  its  meaning; 
Responsive  souls  will  like  its  seeming; 
But  vulgar  minds  will  laugh  to  scorn 
What  deeper  minds  will  grasp  alone. 

'  Well  this  refined  woman  knew  how  slowly  this  book  would  win  a 

I  public  for  itself. 

And  today  we  have  Frau  Henriette  Schrader  taking  the  same 
view  of  Froebel's  work,  emphasizing  its  importance  in  the  light 
of  modern  psychology  and  ethics. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  course  she  pointed  out  to  us  some  of 
the  causes  which  retard  any  real  understanding  of  Froebel's  work, 
and  she  frankly  confessed  some  of  these  lie  in  the  personality  of 
Froebel  himself.  We  know  in  everyday  life  how  much  the  spoken 
utterances  of  a  person  we  know  are  modified  and  measured  by  our 
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knowledge  of  the  person's  character,  by  the  play  of  temperament, 
by  individual  gifts  and  idiosyncrasy.  If  in  everyday  life  we  act 
unhesitatingly  upon  this  experience,  how  much  more  may  the  writ- 
ten utterances  of  a  man  who  is  dead  require  the  light  thrown 
upon  them  by  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  his  time,  of 
his  associates  and  character.  Now,  it  is  just  these  valuable  aids 
to  reading  Froebel's  words  aright  that  Frau  Henriette  Schrader 
brings  to  the  task.  Not  only  is  she  herself  a  great  link  with  Froe- 
bel,  but  she  has  the  balance  of  mental  qualities  necessary  to  fit 
her  for  the  difficult  and  delicate  work  of  a  faithful  interpretation 
of  Froebel's  genius.  No  one  living  has  at  once  the  historic  posi- 
tion and  the  mental  gifts  to  enable  her  to  scoop  out  of  Froebel's 
involved  and  mazelike  paragraphs  the  kernel  of  his  thought,  and 
to  give  it  to  her  pupils  in  that  clear  and  simple  modern  form, 
illustrated  by  the  wealth  of  an  ardent  and  cultivated  mind. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  difficulties  which  beset  the 
path  of  a  student  of  Froebel,  arising  from  the  latter's  difficult  lit- 
erary style,  his  irregular  education  and  peculiarities  of  disposition, 
Frau  Schrader  signaled  out  two  amongst  the  many  currents  of 
the  higher  thought  of  his  time  which  exercised  a  great  influence 
upon  his  youth,  namely  Schelling's  philosophy,  and  the  rise  of 
the  romantic  school  in  German  literature.  A  study  of  these 
movements  must,  Frau  Schrader  assured  us,  give  Froebel's  writ- 
ings a  new  meaning  in  our  own  eyes;  without  that  knowledge 
many  of  his  most  characteristic  symbols  of  speech  and  thought 
must  remain  oracular,  unrelated  to  his  own  thought,  because  we 
have  not  the  key  to  understand  them. 

But  Frau  Schrader  did  not  bid  us  go  exclusively  to  the  past 
for  a  key  to  Froebel's  ideas;  on  the  contrary,  she  finds  in  the  rise 
and  spread  of  modern  scientific  thought  a  guarantee  for  the  inev- 
itable re-birth  of  interest  in  Froebel's  and  Pestalozzi's  educational 
theory.  By  "scientific  thought"  Germans  do  not  mean  a  body  of 
thought  derived  exclusively  from  a  study  of  the  physical  sciences; 
the  mental  and  moral  sciences  of  psychology,  religious,  political, 
industrial  history,  ethics,  education,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  term. 
When  "scientific  thought"  in  this  comprehensive  sense  becomes 
the  common  property  of  educated  society,  then  the  extraordinary 
correspondence  will  become  apparent  between  Froebel's  intuitions 
and  practical  means  on  the  one  hand  and  modern  psychologists, 
such  as  Harold  Hoffding,  on  the  other. 

Frau  Schrader  pointed  out  to  us  how  certain  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  science  were  at  once  the  crucial  test  of  our  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  the  Pestalozzian  and  Froebellian  views  of  education; 
our  attitude  toward  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  the  mental  and 
moral  spheres;  our  formed  opinions  on  the  relations  subsisting 
between  mind  and  body  in  the  human  being;  upon  these  ques- 
tions any  real  understanding  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  must  de- 
pend, and  just  as  physiology  took  a  new  departure  on  the  discov- 
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ery  of  the  life  of  the  organic  cell,  so  education  will  be  deeply 
transformed  from-  within  when  the  microscopic  beginnings  of 
mental  and  moral  life,  such  as  Froebel  lays  bare  in  his  Mother's 
book,  receive  their  scientific  demonstration  at  the  hands  of  psy- 
chologists and  ethical  teachers. 

After  these  introductory  landmarks  of  thought  to  guide  us  in 
the  study  of  Froebel's  circumstances  and  time,  Frau  Schrader 
proceeded  to  explain;  (i)  The  symbolism;  (2)  the  psychological; 
(3)  the  ethical  teaching  in  "Mutter  und  Koselieder." 

Frau  Schrader  habitually  uses  a  well-worn  copy  of  "Mutter 
und  Koselieder"  in  her  lectures,  but  one  she  will  not  lightly  throw 
aside;  it  is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  put  into  her  hands  by  Froe- 
bel himself. 

It  is  a  pity  the  Seidel  edition  sins  in  two  respects,  it  omits  the 
highly  characteristic  symbolism  of  the  outside  covers,  and  the 
pictures  are  so  small  as  to  be,  in  many  places,  unintelligible  to 
the  unassisted  eye.  Almost  each  plate  is  in  itself  a  gallery  of  the 
quaintest  pictorial  representation,  but  on  the  reduced  scale  we 
often  lose  some  of  the  delicate  suggestions  made  in  the  original. 

On  its  first  appearance  in  1843  Froebel  described  the  book  as 
"a  picture-book  for  families,"  and  many  kindergarten  training 
colleges  have  treated  the  book  superficially,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  chiefly  a  picture-book  for  the  nursery,  or  a  practically 
useful  collection  of  finger  plays,  rhymes,  and  stories  for  a  kinder- 
garten teacher  to  commit  to  memory.  In  such  a  treatment  of  the 
book  lies  a  kind  of  doom  to  spiritual  death,  so  to  speak;  it  cuts 
off  the  whole  kindergarten  calling  from  a  vital  connection  with 
life  and  society,  and  renders  it  a  highly  artificial  and  technical 
method  of  training  which  some  thoughtful  people  fear  for  little 
children  and  young  women.  Frau  Schrader  pointed  out  how  the 
correction  lay  in  a  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  Froebel  gives  us 
in  this  book  his  own  philosophy  of  life,  in  which  a  preparation  and 
a  training  for  parenthood,  in  a  wide  sense,  has  a  predominant 
position. 

Frau  Schrader  selected  characteristic  examples,  namely,  the 
pictures  on  the  covers  and  the  illustrated  title-page,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  their  highly  symbolic  form.  Within  a  Gothic 
portal  on  each  cover  stands  a  figure,  one  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a 
woman,  both  are  leading  children.  The  male  figure  is  that  of  a 
knight  whose  helmet  is  open,  showing  the  bearded  countenance 
of  a  man  in  the  plenitude  of  strength.  The  female  figure  is  draped 
in  the  flowing  robe  of  a  lady  of  the  castle  in  olden  times.  She 
bears  two  little  children  in  her  arms,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  and  their 
attitudes  express  their  differences  of  nature.  The  lady  is  crowned 
with  a  wreath,  and  roses  lie  strewn  on  her  path.  The  knight  leads 
an  older  boy  and  girl  by  the  hand  over  rugged,  strong  ground;  his 
attitude  is  one  of  hopeful  fortitude.  At  one  side  the  girl  follows, 
clinging  somewhat  closely  to  his  strong  arm,  whilst  the  boy  cour- 
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ageously  steps  by  his  side.  Frau  Schrader  pointed  out  how  a 
careful  survey  of  these  figures  brought  us  to  the  threshold  of  a 
burning  modern  question — the  relations  of  men  and  women. 
Stripped  of  the  heated  arguments  of  the  hour  was  there  any  resi- 
due of  eternal  truth  to  be  grasped  about  the  relations  of  men 
and  women?  In  how  far  do  they  share  a  community  of  nature? 
Wherein  lie  the  characteristic  distinctions?  Froebel  intended  in 
these  figures  to  symbolize  in  broad  outlines  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  characteristics  of  the  manly  and  womanly  nature  and  their 
respective  functions  as  educators  of  the  future  generation;  for 
Froebel  laid  upon  both  parents  the  supreme  responsibility  for  the 
right  education  of  children.  He  thought  that  men,  as  well  as 
women,  required  a  preparation  for  family  life  and  parenthood,  and 
his  early  work  in  the  boy's  school  at  Keilhau  bears  strong  traces 
of  his  efforts  in  this  direction.  Frau  Schrader  told  us  how  Froe- 
bel was  in  favor  of  admitting  some  of  the  sisters  of  the  boys  into 
the  school,  because  he  valued  the  sisterly  and  brotherly  relation, 
and  disapproved  of  the  early  separation  of  boys'  and  girls'  edu- 
cation; for  the  same  reason  Frau  Schrader's  sister,  Marie  Brey- 
mann,  was  enrolled  as  a  pupil  at  Keilhau.  The  school  reports 
of  these  early  years  are  further  evidence  of  the  great  value  Froe- 
bel set  upon  the  training  of  boys  and  young  men  for  family  ties. 
For  example  he  says:  "Our  institution  will  never  take  the  place 
of  home  in  the  affection  of  the  boys;  on  the  contrary,  we  hope  to 
educate  a  generation  of  good  fathers,  who  will  one  day  found 
families  and  become  the  strong,  binding  element  therein.  We 
are  thus  working  for  a  result  which  will  make  our  institution  un- 
necessary." Again:  "A  married  couple  at  the  head  of  a  school 
may  often  be  parents  to  some  of  the  boys  in  a  truer  sense  than 
ignorant  and  vacillating  fathers  and  mothers;  I  always  regret  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  best  educator  can  never  make 
good  the  loss  of  brother  and  sister."  And  once  more:  "Human 
beings  are  not  trained  by  instruction  and  the  means  of  instruction 
alone,  but  by  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other. 
Foremost  among  these,  the  relations  of  family  life  stand  out  in 
their  simplicity  and  completeness  as  eternal  types  for  the  educa- 
tor to  strive  after,  if  happily  he  may  approach  them  in  his  arrange- 
ments." 

The  pictures  on  the  outside  covers  of  the  book  before  us  sug- 
gested the  thought  that  both  the  man  and  the  woman  share  the 
duties  of  bringing  up  the  children,  but  they  do  so  in  different 
ways;  each  will  be  an  influence  in  accordance  with  his  or  her  in- 
herent endowment.  To  ignore  the  facts  of  sex  in  the  physical 
and  mental  spheres,  Frau  Schrader  considered  as  unscientific  as 
to  dwell  exclusively  upon  them,  until  no  common,  human  ground 
of  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  remained.  The-manly 
nature  will  always  achieve  the  highest  results  in  science  in  any 
one  clearly  defined  direction  in  life,  hewing  a  path  thru  granite 
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rock,  if  need  be,  whilst  the  womanly  nature  shows  itself  at  its 
highest  in  gathering  together  the  threads  of  life,  and  weaving  them 
into  an  ordered  web  of  beauty;  the  manly  nature  often  angular  in 
its  strength,  the  womanly  nature  endowed  with  quicker  sensibility 
can  more  readily  adapt  itself  to  changing  circumstances  and  unite 
harmoniously  elements  that  seem  antagonistic.  The  manly  and 
the  womanly  nature  are  of  equal  value,  equally  essential  for  the 
complete  evolution  of  human  society,  and  for  the  education  of 
the  coming  generation. 

To  infer  that  most  women  must  necessarily  remain  petty- 
minded  because  they  have  to  deal  with  the  so-called  small  things 
of  life  is  a  most  unscientific  habit  of  thought,  for  science  every- 
where demonstrates  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  dependent  upon 
infinitesimal  beginnings.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  care  of  earliest 
childhood  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  discharge  of  the  academic 
functions  of  a  teacher;  they  are  both  links  in  a  long  chain  of 
sequences.  In  putting  the  younger  children  into  the  woman's 
arms  Froebel  does  not  infer  that  her  share  is  in  any  respect  infe- 
rior or  subordinate  to  that  of  the  man.  But  she  is  to  embrace 
the  education  of  both  sexes,  and  when  the  more  visible  links  of 
physical  interdependence  disappear,  a  noble  motherhood  will  know 
how  to  tighten  the  inner  bonds  that  insure  a  son's  confidence,  a 
daughter's  tender  affection. 

As  the  children  grow  older  they  can  become  their  fathers' 
companions,  and  the  bracing  vigor  of  his  manly  influence  is  as 
valuable  for  the  girl  as  for  the  boy.  A  father  has  other  points 
of  contact  with  the  world;  the  children's  horizon  is  enlarged  by 
such  companionship,  and  life  is  enriched  in  ever-widening  har- 
monies of  relation  between  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, sisters  and  brothers,  and,  finally,  between  that  ideal  family 
group  and  the    social  nexus  in  which  it  is  a  living  unit. 

Froebel's  experience  as  a  teacher  gave  him  insight  into  many 
households,  and  above  each  family  he  knew  in  real  life  there  was 
for  him  a  vision  of  what  each  family  might  become.  Haunted 
by  this  ideal  of  family  life  his  whole  life's  effort  seemed  to  be 
concentrated  upon  bringing  parents  to  a  consciousness  of  the  fact, 
that  a  higher  type  of  civilization  would  be  brought  about  by  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  intercourse  between  husband  and  wife,  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  between  brothers  and  sisters  in  each 
single  family.  He  considered  the  initiative  toward  a  rebirth  of 
family  relations  lay  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  women,  as  wives, 
mothers,  daughters,  and  sisters,  and  hence  he  addressed  himself 
latterly  in  a  special  manner  to  women,  and  saw  in  family  ties  the 
typical  form  for  all  educational  agencies  of  any  deeper  social  effi- 
cacy. Frau  Schrader  assured  us  that  it  would  have  been  utterly 
alien  to  Froebel's  genius  to  set  up  any  educational  institution  that 
did  not  remind  one  strongly  of  family  life  by  its  internal  organi- 
zation. 
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Turning  to  the  illustrated  title-page  of  "Mutter  und  Kose- 
lieder"  we  see  at  the  foot  of  the  sheet,  in  the  center,  the  ideal 
kindergarten  Froebel  dreamed  of,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
could  not  realize.  It  was  a  group  of  children  round  their  mother's 
knee,  the  family  circle  slightly  widened  to  admit  a  neighbor's  chil- 
dren less  happily  circumstanced  than  themselves.  Here  we  have 
a  mingling  of  classes  brought  about  in  a  natural  way  among 
children,  and  notwithstanding  the  high  value  Froebel  sets  upon 
family  life  he  suggests  in  this  picture  that  there  is  a  danger  of 
family  egotism  to  be  guarded  against.  To  realize  his  kindergar- 
ten idea  he  needed  the  help  of  women,  and  to  these  he  addressed 
himself  during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  Whether  married  or 
unmarried  Froebel  saw  in  most  women  a  natural  endowment  for 
fostering  young  life,  whether  physical  or  mental.  This  natural 
endowment  of  instinctive  care  for  young  and  weak  life  was  not  to 
be  left  to  accident  to  develop;  it  was  to  be  laid  hold  of  in  young 
women,  its  nature  was  to  be  spiritualized  and  the  range  of  its  activ- 
ity widened,  so  that  within  the  family  circle  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren should  become  a  fine  art.  Outside  the  family  circle  all  pub- 
lic, charitable  institutions  should  be  transformed  by  an  outpouring 
of  the  spirit  of  enlightened  motherliness. 

Frau  Schrader  did  not  ignore  the  difficulties  of  realizing  such  a 
dream  of  high  ethical  culture  in  any  community  of  the  present 
day.  She  pointed  out  how  rarely  the  ideals  of  married  inter- 
course are  realized;  how  seldom  the  children's  education  is  made 
the  prime  consideration  in  families;  how  very  nearly  impossible 
it  is  to  procure  a  careful  training  of  early  childhood  for  the  poor, 
as  long  as  we  have  to  deal  with  such  masses  of  children  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  selfish  prejudices  or  untrained  helplessness  of 
women  of  the  leisure  classes  on  the  other. 

Returning  to  the  illustrated  title-page  of  the  book  before  us, 
we  notice  two  children  on  either  side  of  the  family  group  grown 
into  boyhood  and  girlhood.  They  have  stepped  into  their  Garden 
of  Paradise,  where  a  screen  of  foliage  and  flowers  still  incloses 
their  world  and  shelters  their  young  lives.  The  atmosphere  of 
serene  activity  in  which  they  have  hitherto  breathed  has  influ- 
enced their  separate  development,  and  the  characteristics  of  boy- 
hood and  girlhood  begin  to  show  themselves.  The  girl  is  seen 
watering  the  flowers  at  her  feet,  whilst  the  spirit  of  curiosity  and 
enterprise  stirs  the  boy  to  climb  the  tree  where  the  nest  with 
fledglings  lies  hid.  Following  the  margin  upward  our  eye  is 
caught  by  two  lofty  spires  of  Gothic  design  on  either  side  of  the 
page.  On  a  niche  under  each  Gothic  canopy  stands  a  figure  typ- 
ical of  maidenhood  and  youth.  The  maiden's  feet  rest  upon  the 
sphere,  whilst  the  youth  stands  firmly  upon  the  crystalline  form 
of  the  cube,  symbolic  of  the  differences  between  the  manly  and 
the  womanly  nature.  Between  the  figures  of  boy  and  girl,  maiden 
and  youth,  the  foliage  branches  out  into  an  even  finer  network  o 
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arborescent  tracery;  thus  Froebel  symbolizes  the  thought  that 
the  spheres  of  manly  and  womanly  influence  and  activity  are 
closely  intertwined  in  modern  society  and  cannot  be  absolutely  and 
mechanically  separated  by  any  external  rule.  The  lily,  emblem 
of  purity,  is  a  source  of  joy  to  both  sexes  alike.  Thus  children 
have  grown  into  manhood  and  womanhood  under  the  sun  of  a 
mother's  purified  and  enlightened  love.  The  figures  of  the  angel 
and  the  dove  descending  to  earth  suggests  that  the  blessing  of  a 
divine  spirit  of  peace  rests  upon  the  exercise  of  the  high  functions 
Froebel  assigned  to  both  sexes. 

The  covers  and  title-page  thus  present  at  a  glance  the  whole 
theme  of  the  book;  it  is  a  unique  hymn  of  praise  of  a  spiritualized 
parenthood. 


Dolls  and  Drums,  Christmas  Gifts  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

their  Mining  Camp  Kindergarten. 


Denver,  Colo.,  to  the  Children  of 


A  MODEL  BUILDING  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  PURPOSES 
AT  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO.* 

MARY  S.  MORGAN. 

THIS  is  the  largest  and  most  expensive  building  in  the 
country  built  primarily  for  kindergarten  work.     Most 
of  such  buildings  are  "neighborhood  houses,"  "homes," 
"settlements,"  etc.,  with  one  room  given  to  the  kinder- 
garten; but  this  is  a  kindergarten  triumph,  for  the  whole  building 
can  and  maybe,  used  for  kindergartening.     At  first  the  whole  lower 
floor  and  one  room  upstairs  will  be  used. 

When  Mr.  Baldwin  came  to  talk  about  the  work  he  asked 
whether  the  kindergarten  director  had  any  ideas  on  the  subject, 
and  he  carried  her  plans  to  the  architect,  who  considered  them 
suitable  and  practical.  They  then  went  to  work  on  them.  Mr. 
Baldwin  wants  the  building  to  be  just  as  the  director  desires,  and 
he  has  gone  over  the  details  many  times  with  her  and  has  granted 
every  desire  of  her  heart  in  this  building.  How  seldom  a  kinder- 
gartner  has  the  privilege  of  thus  planning  a  building  for  her  work. 
This  one  will  cost  $30,000. 

I  will  now  explain  the  plans.  The  elevation  has  been  changed 
a  little.  The  door  has  been  modified  and  the  number  of  windows 
correspond  to  those  in  the  ground  plan.  We  will  enter  the  main 
room  thru  a  vestibule  with  glass  doors.  Facing  us  is  a  beautiful 
big  bow  thirty-eight  feet  wide,  with  great,  large  windows  letting 
in  floods  of  eastern  sunshine.  Low  window  seats  run  all  around 
this.  In  the  central  window  we  shall  have  a  good-sized  aqua- 
rium, palms,  and  other  plants,  and  some  hanging  baskets.  Cush- 
ions piled  up  in  the  corners  of  the  seats  under  the  side  windows 
will  invite  the  tired  ones. 

Under  the  window  seats  are  cupboards  for  picture  books,  liv- 
ery stables  for  the  toy  animals,  and  places  for  all  the  playthings. 
On  the  left  is  a  large,  open  fireplace  where  a  wood  fire  will  add  its 
cheerfulness  to  the  room.  A  memorial  tablet  is  over  this,  and  we 
hope  there  will  also  be  a  picture  of  the  beloved  mother  whose 
name  the  building  bears.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  fac- 
ing this,  we  hope  to  have  a  fine,  large  copy  of  another  Mother — 

♦Erected  by  William  H.  Baldwin  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother. 
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the  highest  type  of  motherhood  ever  portrayed  by  artist — the  Sis- 
tine  Madonna.  Thus  these  two  pictures  will  look  down  on  our  lit- 
tle ones  every  day.  There  is  plenty  of  wall  space  for  other  pictures 
and  we  have  several  good  ones. 

A  settee  or  two  near  the  entrance  will  invite  the  visitor  to  tarry. 
The  circle  is  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter.  At  a  signal  from  the 
piano  the  children  seated  on  the  circle  will  rise  and  follow  an 
assistant. 


Facade  of  Baldwin  Memoiial  Kindergarten. 

Three  groups  will  be  seated  at  the  tables  in  the  main  room. 
Another  group  will  go  into  the  cooking-room,  which  is  to  be  used 
by  a  different  group  each  day  for  domestic  science.  Another 
group  will  go  into  the  dining-room,  where  they  can  have  it  quiet  - 
enough  to  wrestle  with  geometrical  problems  in  gift  work.  The 
babies  will  go  upstairs,  where  a  room  will  be  fitted  up  for  their 
especial  needs.  They  will  come  down  only  for  the  closing  exer- 
cises. The  little  office  at  the  left  of  the  main  door  is  the  director's 
own  den,  where  she  can  slip  away,  and  where  people  on  business 
can  see  her  without  some  little  straggler  climbing  into  her  lap  the 
minute  she  sits  down.  It  will  contain  desk,  table,  couch,  and  a 
couple  of  chairs.  The  programs,  reports,  and  other  work  will  be 
done  here. 
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Next  to  this  is  the  teachers'  cloakroom,  which  contains  large 
cupboards  for  the  kindergarten  supplies.  Beyond  this  is  a  store- 
room, which  is  the  only  spot  on  this  floor  not  planned  for  kinder- 
garten use.  This  is  for  the  materials  of  the  Industrial  School, 
which  will  use  dining-room  and  cooking-room  on  Saturday. 

The  children's  entrance  is  a  good-sized,  generous  one.  The 
door  opening  into  the  boy's  cloakroom  from  the  hall  is  not  for 
the  kindergarten  boys.  That  is  another  story.  It  will  be  locked 
during  kindergarten  hours  and  all  the  children  will  enter  the  main 


Plan  of  First  Floor  Baldwin  Memorial  Kindergarten. 

room  and  pass  thru  the  small,  square  hall  into  the  cloakrooms. 
The  part  of  the  rooms  used  for  the  clothing  is  to  be  partitioned 
off,  and  will  have  a  lock  and  key  so  there  can  be  no  pilfering, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  common  among  our  little  foreigners. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  is  a  tile-lined  bathroom  with 
cupboards  for  clothing  for  our  needy  ones.     We  have  had  this 
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changed  a  little.  A  toilet  room  was  considered  unnecessary  here, 
and  that  has  been  taken  out  and  the  baths  placed  on  that  side, 
thus  giving  more  room. 

The  veranda  will  have  a  hammock  and  a  baby  swing.  In  fine 
weather  a  table  will  be  there  for  one  group. 

There  is  a  sink  and  cupboard  in  the  cooking-room  and  two 
corner  cupboards  in  the  dining-room.  Both  of  these  rooms  have 
blackboards.     I  did  not  like  to  disfigure  the  large  room  with  them. 


fb"Wj  t>w>1,0. 

Plan  of  Second  Floor  Baldwin  Memorial  Kindergarten. 

The  second  floor  will  have  a  committee  room,  nicely  furnished, 
besides  the  kindergarten  room.  The  rest  of  it  will  be  used  for  in- 
dustrial classes  for  school  children  from  4  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  on  school 
days,  and  all  day  on  Saturday.  The  finished  basement  will  be 
used  for  manual  training. 

The  bathroom  will  be  open  to  poor  children  from  any  part  of 
the  city  during  the  above  hours.     We  hope  to  add  shower  baths 
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in  one  of  the  basement  rooms  some  day.  The  location  of  the 
bathroom  makes  it  accessible  to  school  children  without  tramping 
thru  the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  extra  door  in  the  boy's  cloakroom  is  for  the  same  purpose. 
Schoolboys  will  enter  frOm  the  hall,  and  then  pass  downstairs  to 
the  manual  training  rooms.  Schoolgirls  will  use  the  cloakroom 
on  the  second  floor. 

The  lot  is  152x155  feet.  The  building  will  set  back  twenty 
feet,  giving  us  a  nice  lawn.  The  rest  of  the  lot  will  have  a  large 
sandpile,  swings,  seesaws,  perhaps  a  giant  stride  and  a  row  of 
tiny  gardens. 

I  hope  we  can  find  means  to  employ  a  caretaker  during  the 
summer  months,  so  that  the  playground  need  never  be  closed  to 
those  who  have  no  place  to  play.  Most  of  the  industrial  work  is 
only  projected.  We  will  begin  cautiously  and  proceed  as  means 
are  provided,  and  as  the  demand  increases. 

A  letter  has  just  been  read  from  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  Jr.,  offer- 
ing to  equip  the  manual  training  department. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  one  of  the  architects,  the  ground  was 
not  broken  in  October  as  we  expected.  It  will  be  begun  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  spring. 

Another  kindergarten  building  has  an  interesting  history.  A 
certain  corporation  had  begun  a  fine  stone  office  building,  32x38 
feet.  For  some  season  a  change  of  location  was  made  after  the 
walls  were  up  about  five  feet  high. 

The  wife  of  a  member  of  this  corporation  was  appointed  to 
look  after  a  kindergarten  we  had  in  that  locality.  She  interested 
him  so  that  he  offered  to  induce  the  firm  to  put  a  building  on 
that  abandoned  foundation.  Being  somewhat  interested  in  the 
study  of  architecture  himself,  he  designed  a  steep  roof  with  gables, 
and  covered  the  foundation  so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Swiss  chalet.  The  corporation,  the  Brierhill  Iron  and  Coal  Com- 
pany, gives  $1000  per  year,  also,  to  support  this  kindergarten.  It 
is  among  their  Italian  employes,  and  was  opened  in  October. 


Let  us  be  like  a  bird,  one  moment  lighted 

Upon  a  twig  that  swings, 
He  feels  it  yield,  but  sings  on  unaffrighted, 

Knowing  that  he  hath  wings. 

—  Victor  Hugo. 


PITTSBURG. 

MEETING    PLACE    OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL    KINDERGARTEN    UNION, 

APRIL    15,    l6,    17,    I9O3. 

GEORGIA    ALLISON. 

PITTSBURG,  because  of  its  varying  products,  has  been 
called  the  "curiosity  shop  of  the  world."  To  the  aver- 
age visitor  it  is  more  often  alluded  to  as  the  "Smoky 
City,"  or  the  iron  city.  The  smoke  hangs  like  a  veil 
about  it,  making  the  sun  appear  like  the  moon,  while  the  stores 
and  street-cars  often  use  artificial  light  far  into  the  day.  And 
yet,  with  all  the  drudgery  which  living  in  such  gloom  must  bring, 
there  is  something  marvelous  with  it  all,  which  commands  even 
the  wanderer's  interest. 

A  visitor  from  Cornell  University,  appreciating  the  beauty  of 
the  hills  and  rivers,  compared  Pittsburg,  with  its  smoke,  to  the 
Egyptian  Princess;  the  beauty,  she  said,  was  to  be  found  under  the 
veil  were  we  only  permitted  to  lift  it.  Small  wonder  that  the  In- 
dians were  loath  to  give  up  their  happy  hunting  grounds  among 
the  great  hills  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  and  beside  the  beautiful 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers. 

This  point  of  land  upon  which  Pittsburg  now  stands,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  three  rivers,  became  the  spot  of  contention 
for  three  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world — France,  England,  and 
America.  Twice  it  was  captured  in  war;  first,  in  1754,  by  Contre- 
cour,  the  Frenchman,  and  again,  three  or  four  years  later,  by  the 
British  general,  Forbes. 

It  was  besieged  by  the  Indians  and  blown  up  and  burned  by 
the  French.  George  Washington  has  been  called  the  father  of 
Pittsburg,  because  he  selected  it  as  the  best  place  for  a  fort.  At 
his  suggestion  William  Trent  was  sent  here  by  General  Dinwiddie 
of  Virginia,  in  1754,  to  build  a  fort.  However,  before  it  was 
finished  the  French  captured  the  point  and  completed  it,  naming 
it  Fort  Duquesne.  They  held  it  three  or  four  years,  when  the 
English  retook  it,  the  French  having  blown  up  and  burned  all  the 
buildings  at  the  time  of  defeat.  The  English  then  rebuilt  what 
is  known  today  as  Old  Fort  Pitt,  within  200  yards  of  where  old 
Fort  Duquesne  stood.     This  old  redoubt,  commonly  called  "The 
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Block  House,"  is  one  of  the  few  landmarks  still  standing,  which 
point  the  young  American  of  today  back  to  the  earliest  history  of 
his  country. 

But  history  and  beauty  are  minor  points  to  the  giant  men  of 
commerce,  who  see  dollars  in  the  smoke  and  factories  in  the  place 
of  forts.  The  following  statistics  have  been  given  regarding  Pitts- 
burg: In  what  is  known  as  the  Pittsburg  district,  including  a  radius 
of  75  miles  from  the  court-house,  there  are  3,300  manufactories, 
employing  250,000  men,  and  operated  with  capital  aggregating 
the  enormous  sum  of  $2,000,000,000. 

The  Pittsburg  district  produces  a  greater  product  of  the  follow- 
ing manufactures  than  any  other  in  the  world:  steel  and  iron, 
plate-glass,  pickles,  petroleum,  steel  cars,  air-brakes  and  electrical 
machinery,  window-glass,  tableware,  steel  and  wrought-iron  pipe, 
coal  and  coke  works,  natural  gas,  fire-brick  and  clay.  The  tonnage 
of  the  three  rivers  exceeds  that  of  any  seaport  or  lake  harbor  in  the 
United  States.  Figures  carefully  compiled  show  conclusively  that 
more  freight  traffic  originates  here  than  in  any  city  in  the  world. 
Official  returns  show  that  it  requires  1,183,987  railroad  cars  to  move 
the  inbound  and  outbound  freightage  of  Allegheny  county.  And, 
parallel  with  this  industrial  progress  is  the  great  increase  of  the 
city's  population.  If  Pittsburg's  limits  were  coextensive  with 
those  of  Allegheny  county,  as  Philadelphia's  are  with  Philadelphia 
county,  and  Chicago  with  Cook  county,  Pittsburg  would  stand 
fourth  in  the  list  instead  of  St.  Louis,  with  something  like  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  people. 

A  large  foreign  element  has  been  gathered  hereby  our  diverse 
industries.  Within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  Pittsburg  we  have  95,000 
people  of  the  Slavic  race — Slovacs,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Croatians, 
Russians,  and  Servians,  and  35,000  Italians,  making  a  total  of 
140,000  people  of  the  same  class.  Last  year  562,868  of  Slavic 
peoples  came  to  Pittsburg. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  recognized  in  this  great  industrial 
center  as  a  great  and  necessary  redemptive  force.  The  women, 
who  have  been  first  to  recognize  the  benefit  of  its  ideals  to  such 
a  community  have  been  untiring  in  their  zeal  to  place  kindergar- 
tens within  reach  of  all  its  children.  In  ten  years  the  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny  Free  Kindergarten  Association  established  fifty 
schools.  This  work  has  been  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Pitts- 
burg Central   Board  of  Education,  which  appropriates  $25,000  a 
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year,  and  with  the  Allegheny  City  Board  of  Controllers,  which 
appropriates  $900  a  year  for  each  kindergarten  opened  in  its  city 
schools.  Any  body  of  women  which  has  affiliated  with  any 
political  body  can  judge  somewhat  of  the  wisdom,  tact  and 
sagacity  which  has  been  exhibited  by  this  association. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  standard  of  work  has  increased 
instead  of  diminished,  and  no  sacrifices  have  had  to  be  made  on 
account  of  politics.  The  following  statement,  taken  from  the 
report  of  City  Superintendent  Andrews,  will  show  that  the  great- 
est amount  of  satisfaction  has  been  felt  in  this  cooperation,  not  only 
by  the  association,  but  also  by  the  Central  Board  of  Education. 
Superintendent  Andrews  addresses  the  gentlemen  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Education  thus: 

"I  must  again  congratulate  you  upon  the  fortunate  and  health- 
ful status  of  this  work.  Inaugurated  and  managed  by  a  number 
of  cultured  and  noblewomen  of  our  city,  it  has  won  for  itself  the 
support  at  your  hands  afforded  by  regular  appropriations.  I  be- 
lieve your  course  in  this  matter  is  universally  approved,  and  am 
confident  that  the  interests  of  the  school  children,  as  well  as  pub- 
lic opinion,  warrant  your  continued  and  increasing  support  of  this 
important  department  of  our  school  system." 

The  association  has  given  the  training  of  its  kindergartners 
the  first  place  in  its  consideration.  The  building  in  which  all 
classes  are  held  was  formerly  the  beautiful  and  spacious  home  of 
one  of  the  old  families  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  surrounded  by  lawns 
and  old  forest  trees;  a  very  short  distance  to  the  east  lies  Schen- 
ley  Park,  with  its  conservatories,  and  Carnegie  Institute. 

Carnegie  Music  Hall,  occupying  the  front  half  of  Carnegie  In- 
stitute, and  having  a  seating  capacity  of  2,200,  will  be  the  place 
in  which  all  meetings  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
will  be  held  during  the  coming  April.  Across  the  park, one  block 
to  the  west,  is  Schenley  Hotel,  the  headquarters  during  the  con- 
vention. 

It  is  said  that  Herbert  Spencer,  after  visiting  a  large  rail-mill 
of  the  Pittsburg  district,  once  remarked  that  what  he  had  seen 
there  had  enlarged  his  previous  ideas  of  the  capability  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  kindergartner,  because  of  her  knowledge  of  the  vital  rela- 
tion of  manual  work  and  creative  energy  of  mind,  will  be  able  to 
look  beyond  the  disagreeable  veil  of  smoke,  and  appreciate,  as 
did  the  philosopher,  this  great  industrial  center. 


A  TRUE  STORY  OF  A  FAMILY  CLOCK. 

BERTHA   JOHNSTON 

MANY  years  ago,  just  how  many  I  will  not  say,  there 
lived  in  a  large  city  a  happy  family  of  boys  and  girls. 
Now,  every  morning,  when  they  came  down  to  break- 
fast, the  first  thing  they  saw  on  entering  the  dining- 
room  was  a  large,  handsome,  oblong  clock,  that  was  fastened  to 
the  wall,  but  was  so  big  that  even  if  it  had  stood  on  the  floor  it 
would  have  been  as  tall  or  taller  than  the  children's  big  papa,  and 
the  baby  of  the  family  could  have  stood  inside  the  glass  door.  It 
had  a  large,  round,  silver  face,  larger,  even,  than  the  silvery  moon 
appears  to  be  on  a  clear,  calm  night.  It  seemed  to  look  kindly 
down  upon  the  children,  and  they  grew  to  love  it  and  its  rhyth- 
mical, musical  ticking, 

Every  day  it  told  them  when  it  was  time  to  expect  breakfast 
to  be  ready,  and  advised  them  not  to  dawdle  at  the  table  or  they 
would  be  late  to  school.  That  was  for  the  older  children.  As  for 
the  little  ones,  it  told  when  it  was  time  for  mamma  to  give  the 
baby  her  bath,  and  when  to  get  her  ready  for  her  daily  trip  to 
Sleepy-Town.  If  there  was  cooking  to  be  done,  the  faithful  clock 
told  when  to  put  the  bread  or  pudding  into  the  oven  and  when  to 
take  it  out  again,  and  if  any  of  the  other  clocks  went  too  fast  or 
too  slow,  the  kitchen  clock  or  theparlor  clock  or  the  bedroom  clock 
this  steady  Regulator  would  soon  set  them  all  right. 

When  the  children  returned  from  school  it  told  them  just  how 
much  time  they  had  for  getting  their  lessons;  and  just  how  long 
they  might  play  and  frolic  before  making  themselves  fresh  and 
clean  for  dinner.  Then,  when  it  grew  very  near  to  the  time  when 
the  father  might  be  expected  home  from  business,  two  of  the  little 
girls  would  go  into  the  hall,  and,  sitting  on  the  stairway,  wait  to 
hear  the  click  of  his  key  in  the  front  door,  when  they  would  spring 
forward  to  welcome  him  with  a  kiss.  After  dinner  came  lessons 
or  games  or  story-books,  till  the  clock  said  "bedtime,"  and  the 
older  children  said  "good-night,"  and  joined  the  babies  in  Sleepy- 
land. 

Now,  this  friendly  clock  was  so  made  that  it  needed  to  be 
wound  only  once  a  week.  On  Sunday  mornings,  after  the  late 
breakfast,  the  father  would    say,  "Dear  me,  I  mustn't  forget  to 
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wind  the  clock,  and  then — well,  he  didn't  wind  it  at  all,  but  he 
would  take  the  little  two-year-old  in  his  arms,  put  the  big  key  into 
the  keyhole,  and  the  baby  would  turn  the  key  round  and  round, 
while  the  other  children  watched  the  large,  heavy  weight,  as  it 
was  slowly  drawn  up,  till  it  was  hidden  behind  the  bright,  broad 
face.  Then  the  laughing  baby  would  draw  out  the  key,  the  glass 
door  was  shut  and  hooked,  the  key  placed  high  upon  the  top  of 
the  dark,  mahogany  case,  and  the  baby  set  down  upon  its  little, 
dancing  toes.  And  then  the  hands  of  the  clock  would  go  round  and 
round,  the  long  one  telling  the  minutes  and  the  short  one  the 
hours,  and  the  second-hand  the  seconds,  till  today  slipped  into 
yesterday,  and  tomorrow  became  today.  Slowly,  regularly,  the 
heavy  pendulum — a  glass  cylinder  filled  with  quicksilver — swung 
from  side  to  side,  keeping  time  with  each  tick  that  sounded  from 
above;  slowly,  little  by  little,  descended  the  heavy  weight,  till  one 
whole  week  had  slipped  by;  and  when  seven  days  had  thus  passed 
away,  and  Sunday  had  come  again,  the  weight  reached  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  case.  Then  the  happy  little  child  would 
again  wind  the  clock.  But  the  weeks  became  months,  and  months 
grew  to  years,  and  the  child  grew  too  large  to  be  lifted  thus,  and 
then — how  fortunate!  there  was  another  little  one — the  one  that 
had  been  the  tiny  baby  of  the  family  had  grown  large  enough  to 
wind  the  clock;  and  after  she  grew  too  big,  then  there  was  a  fine 
little  boy  who  was  ready  to  take  his  turn. 

But  the  seconds  and  minutes  and  hours  flew  by,  the  days  and 
weeks  and  months  hurried  on,  and  the  last  baby  of  that  family 
had  also  grown  too  big  a  boy  to  help  in  that  way,  and  now  the 
dear  father  wound  the  clock  himself. 

After  several  years,  however,  there  came  a  time  when  the  very 
oldest  boy,  who  had  grown  to  be  a  strong,  tall,  fine  young  man, 
was  to  be  married  and  have  a  home  of  his  own,  just  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  old  home  and  clock.  By  and  by  a  dear  little  child 
came  to  his  home,  and  sometimes  she  was  taken  to  visit  her  dear 
grandfather,  and  if  this  happened  to  be  on  a  Saturday  night,  on 
the  next  morning  the  grandpa  would  hold  her  in  his  arms,  and  she 
would  turn  the  key  round  and  round,  and  the  beautiful  cylindrical 
weight  would  slowly  rise,  up,  up,  up,  till  it  was  safely  hidden  behind 
the  silver  face  of  the  dear  old  clock,  that  had  seen  so  many  chil- 
dren grow  into  tall  and  strong  and  happy  men  and  women. 


CINCINNATI    MOTHERS'    MEETINGS. 

ANNIE     LAWS. 

AFTER  thoroly  testing  the  value  of  regular  organized 
mothers'  meetings  connected  with  the  various  kinder- 
gartens supervised  by  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation, we  have  for  a  number  of  years  made  this  a 
component  part  of  the  work. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  a  new  kindergarten  the  director 
is  expected  to  call  the  mothers  of  her  little  ones  together,  and  form 
them  into  an  association  holding  at  least  one  meeting  each  month 
during  the  school  year. 

Thursday  afternoon  seeming  to  be  the  most  desirable  time, 
especially  for  the  working  mothers,  it  has  been  selected  for  Mothers' 
Meeting  day.  No  classes  in  the  training  school  are  held  on  that 
afternoon,  thus  enabling  directors  and  students  to  attend  not  only 
the  meeting  in  which  they  may  be  directly  interested,  but  others, 
thus  becoming  familiar  with  methods  employed  in  different  locali- 
ties, which  vary  somewhat,  according  to  the  character  and  nation- 
ality of  the  neighborhood. 

The  object  of  these  meetings,  generally  stated,  is  to  familiarize 
the  mothers  with  kindergarten  methods  and  principles,  to  bring 
them  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  kindergarten,  and  to  establish 
friendly,  sympathetic  relationship  between  mothers  and  kinder- 
gartens, leading  to  cooperation  and  mutual  understanding  and 
helpfulness. 

In  some  localities  the  mothers  come  from  the  poorest  homes, 
live  narrow,  restricted  lives,  and  have  few  opportunities  or  advan- 
tages, or  few  interests  or  pleasures,  outside  the  round  of  daily 
drudgery.  In  others  the  mothers  come  from  comfortable,  well-to- 
do  homes,  are  intelligent,  well  educated,  and  life  for  them  is  filled 
with  opportunities  and  interests.  Between  these  we 'have  com- 
binations of  the  two  in  varying  degrees.  We  find,  however,  there 
is  always  the  same  necessity  of  mutual  understanding,  cooper- 
ation, sympathy,  and  harmony  of  effort  between  mothers  and 
teachers. 

Much  of  the  value  of  a  mother's  meeting  depends  upon  the 
genuine,  hearty  interest  and    enthusiasm  manifested  on  the  part 
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of  the  director.  Spasmodic,  irregular,  or  half-hearted  attempts 
will  accomplish  little  of  lasting  good.  There  must  be  a  high  ideal 
toward  which  she  is  working  steadily  in  spite  of  all  discourage- 
ments. 

The  work  that  more  quickly  shows  result,  and  which  is,  there- 
fore, most  interesting,  is  in  bringing  into  narrow,  restricted  lives 
the  pleasant  interests  and  helpful  aid  that  is  needed,  in  addition 
to  the  more  strictly  kindergarten  features  of  the  meeting.  It  is 
in  this  direction  that  we  feel  that  our  mothers'  work  in  our  Cin- 
cinnati kindergartens  has  been  of  most  avail. 

After  many  experiments  we  have  at  last  adopted  one  general 
plan,  which  is,  however,  most  elastic,  and  is  changed,  modified, 
and  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  various  little  groups  of  mothers,  of 
which  we  now  have  twenty-two  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  with  others  constantly  forming. 

In  order  to  place  all  upon  an  equal  footing,  removing  at  once 
the  feeling  that  some  are  helpers  and  others  are  being  helped,  we 
have  found  it  advisable  to  organize  each  center  into  a  regular 
club  or  association  with  an  enrolled  membership,  each  having  an 
equal  voice  in  all  matters  of  business  or  interest.  This  also 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  active,  responsible  member  and 
the  casual  visitor.  The  knowledge  of  how  to  form  and  .conduct 
such  an  organization  in  a  simple  but  business-like  way  has  proved 
valuable,  not  only  to  the  mothers,  but  to  the  directors,  who  after- 
wards have  occasion  to  use  this  knowledge  in  larger  fields  of 
work.  The  qualification  for  membership  differs  slightly  in  some 
localities,  but  in  most  is  essentially  the  same.  The  mothers  of 
children  in  the  kindergarten  form  the  largest  part  of  the  member- 
ship, but  in  many  cases  this  membership  is  continued  long  after 
the  children  have  passed  into  other  grades  of  school  life.  In  fact, 
we  have  some  grandmothers  now  enrolled  whose  children  have 
grown  up,  married,  and  now  have  little  ones  of  their  own  almost 
ready  for  kindergarten.  Visitors  who  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  some  of  the  meetings  become  interested,  and  are  often 
invited  to  join  and  become  regular  members.  An  active  interest 
is  usually  considered  the  chief  qualification  for  membership,  and 
actual  motherhood  is  not  considered  essential  to  become  a  "Kin- 
dergarten Mother."  Regular  officers  are  elected  and  committees 
appointed,  in  order  that  the  conduct  of  the  meeting  may  be  or- 
derly and  systematic,  thatrecords  maybe  kept  and  read,  keeping 
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all  in  touch  with  what  is  being  done,  and  that  money  matters 
may  be  kept  accurately  and  every  item  carefully  accounted  for, 
even  tho  the  sums  may  be  small.  In  most  of  the  localities  an 
account  is  opened  in  one  of  the  savings  societies,  thus  giving 
added  business  experience. 

An  occasional  "Kaffee  Klatsch,"  concert,  lecture,  entertain- 
ment of  some  kind,  rummage  sale,  etc.,  is  given,  which,  besides 
the  social  feature,  brings  in  a  small  revenue.  This  is  appropriated 
by  the  mothers  to  various  uses.  Sometimes  the  kindergarten 
rooms  are  renovated  or  beautified,  occasionally  needed  or  desired 
material  is  purchased,  coal  or  other  household  bills  are  paid. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  to  pay  for  the  children's  Christmas  or  other 
festival  occasion;  again,  to  extend  needed  assistance  to  some 
poor  family  in  the  neighborhood,  or  to  assist  in  cases  of  sickness 
or  death.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  pride  when  a  check  is  sent  to 
the  Kindergarten  Association  with  the  compliments  and  best 
wishes  of  a  group  of  mothers  in  some  one  of  the  localities.  In 
several  even  of  the  poorest  districts  the  mothers  have  been  able 
to  make  a  kindergarten  almost  self-supporting.  The  old  con- 
dition of  being  considered  a  "slum"  or  "mission"  kindergarten  is 
rapidly  vanishing  as  each  center  becomes  more  self-helpful  and 
self-governing. 

One  source  of  revenue  in  most  of  the  centers  is  in  the  sale  of 
garments.  It  was  found  in  the  beginning  of  the  organizations 
that  much  of  the  shyness  and  formality  of  the  early  part  of  the 
meeting  was  taken  away  by  having  on  hand  some  articles  of  cloth- 
ing cut  out  ready  to  sew,  thus  furnishing  an  occupation — also,  that 
it  produced  a  more  genial  feeling  of  good  comradeship  to  have 
bonnets  and  wraps  removed  upon  arrival. 

A  small  outlay  of  money  in  the  first  instance  provided  the 
necessary  material,  a  work  committee  cut  out  the  material,  and 
the  mothers  gladly  spent  the  gathering  time  working  upon  little 
garments,  which  were  afterwards  sold  at  a  nominal  sum.  Half-worn 
or  cast-off  clothing,  which  formerly  was  given  away,  was  added  to 
the  new  supply  and  sold  also  at  a  nominal  sum,  thus  enabling 
many  hard-working  mothers,  who  have  little  or  no  time  for  sew- 
ing, to  supply  their  children  with  the  necessary  clothing  at  small 
expense  and  without  feeling  that  they  were  objects  of  charity. 
In  cases  of  real  destitution  the  mothers  themselves  distribute 
what  is  needed. 
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The  general  order  of  exercises  for  an  afternoon  is  as  follows: 
From  two  to  half-past  two  o'clock,  gathering  time,  sewing  and 
social  intercourse;  at  half-past  two,  business  meeting  with  re- 
ports from  officers  and  committees,  unfinished  and  new  business. 
From  three  to  four  o'clock  the  meeting  is  in  charge  of  the 
director.  This  hour  is  devoted  to  a  serious,  earnest  presentation 
by  the  kindergartner  of  those  matters  that  may  prove  most  help- 
ful to  the  mothers.  If  possible,  the  little  ones  who  have  come 
with  their  mothers  are  entertained  in  another  room  at  this  time. 
All  sewing  or  work  is  laid  aside  that  undivided  attention  may  be 
given  to  the  one  who  is  speaking  and  to  the  subject  discussed. 

While  helpful  talks  are  often  given  at  the  request  of  the  kin- 
dergartner by  able  men  or  women,  oftentimes  specialists  in  various 
lines  of  helpful  work,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  considered  more  ad- 
visable for  the  director  to  take  the  responsibility  of  this  hour 
upon  herself,  making  it,  so  far  as  possible,  a  heart  to  heart  talk 
with  her  mothers,  and  using  illustrations  drawn  from  the  kinder- 
garten and  home  life  of  the  children,  so  far  as  possible.  In  time 
this  effort  to  place  clearly,  simply,  and  concisely  the  essential 
principles  and  methods  of  the  work  before  the  mothers  proves 
not  only  of  value  to  them  in  bringing  them  into  closer  relations 
with  the  kindergarten,  but  becomes  a  means  of  self-culture  and 
improvement  to  the  director.  She  learns  to  express  herself  in- 
telligently and  fluently,  and  in  time  is  able  to  dispense  with  the 
written  paper,  or  even  the  notes,  which  at  first  seemed  indispen- 
sable. 

At  four  o'clock  coffee  and  cake,  or  some  simple  refreshments, 
are  served  by  the  refreshment  committee.  The  supplies  are  pro- 
vided either  from  the  fund  or  in  turn  by  volunteer  committees. 

During  this  time  the  members  move  freely  about,  meeting  and 
greeting  each  other;  oftentimes  some  bright,  entertaining  music 
is  rendered,  a  poem  or  selection  read  or  recited,  some  bit  of  cur- 
rent news  related,  or  some  item  of  civic  interest  given.  A  com- 
mittee on  entertainment  often  succeeds  in  bringing  to  the  front 
latent  talent  on  the  part  of  members  or  their  friends,  which  proves 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  interest. 

At  half-past  four  a  stirring  march  brings  all  to  their  feet,  and 
after  a  few  revolutions  ends  usually  in  some  of  the  kindergarten 
games,  which  are  often  suggested  by  the  mothers,  who  hear  of 
them  thru  the  children,  with  the  introduction  occasionally  of  some 
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of  the  old  social  games  which  serve  as  a  recreation  and  pleasure 
and  as  a  means  of  bringing  all  together.  In  some  of  the  centers 
the  afternoon  would  not  seem  complete  without  such  an  ending. 
A  kindergarten  "good-bye"  song  is  sung,  and  at  five  o'clock  the 
mothers  are  wending  their  way  to  neighboring  homes  ready  to 
prepare  the  evening  meal,  and  as  one  little  woman  remarked  a 
short  time  ago,  "with  so  much  to  think  about  and  talk  about  that 
it  lasts  for  a  whole  month — until  the  next  meeting  time  comes." 

The  organization  is  very  simple — a  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer;  usually  four  committees — work,  refreshment,  visiting, 
and  entertainment.  The  meeting  is  held  monthly  in  the  kinder- 
garten room.  The  work  committee  is  in  charge  of  the  first  half 
hour;  the  officers  of  the  business  meeting,  the  director  of  the 
study  hour,  the  refreshment  and  entertainment  committees,  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

A  general  association  of  mothers  has  been  formed,  in  which 
the  various  groups  connected  with  the  different  kindergartens 
are  enrolled.  Once  during  the  year  a  mass  meeting  is  held  in 
one  of  the  large  halls  of  the  city,  at  which  reports  are  read  by 
delegates  from  each  group,  the  annual  election  of  general  officers 
takes  place,  and  addresses  are  made  by  eminent  and  representa- 
tive men  and  women  of  the  city.  Much  civic  interest  and  pride 
has  been  aroused  by  these  meetings;  various  public  institutions, 
the  Art  Museum,  Rookwood  Pottery,  Technical  School,  and  other 
places,  have  been  visited  by  the  mothers  in  groups.  Circulating 
libraries,  stamp  saving  stations,  neighborhood  patriotic  meetings, 
have  been  established  in  a  number  of  centers  by  the  Woman's 
Club,  the  Associated  Charities,  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  other  societies;  playgrounds  have  been  placed 
in  the  vicinity  of  some,  and  gradually,  as  a  kindergarten-center  is 
established  in  any  vicinity,  with  its  accompanying  mothers'  asso- 
ciation, the  neighborhood  begins  to  experience,. and  also  to  mani- 
fest, the  improvement  and  growth  which  seems  to  be  inevitable. 

The  kindergartens  are  not  as  yet  a  component  part  of  the 
public  schools.  Only  a  few  are  established  in  school  buildings, 
and  these  are  supported  by  private  subscription.  In  one  of  these 
the  mothers'  association  is  composed  of  kindergarten  mothers 
and  director,  the  various  grade  teachers  and  the  mothers  of  their 
children,  and  on  Mothers'  Meeting  day  the  entire  school  is  open 
for  inspection,,  the  mothers  coming  early  in  order  to  visit  the 
various  rooms  and  examine  the  work  of  the  children. 


CINCINNATI    MOTHERS     MEETINGS.  23 1 

A  large  reception  given  to  the  kindergarten  mothers  of  this 
city  at  the  Training  School  recently  brought  together  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  mothers,  representing  nearly  every  locality  in 
the  city! 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  various  groups  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  thousand  women.  This  is  gradually  becoming  the 
leaven  that  will  in  time  permeate  the  entire  community  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  better  citizenship  in  the  future. 
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A  STAR  AND   A  SONG. 

BERTHA   JOHNSTON. 

IS  a  wonderful  Star  with  a  radiant  light, 

Which  the  wise  men  follow  one  winter's  night; 
But  Mary  heeds  not  the  glowing  skies, — 
She  finds  her  stars  in  a  baby's  eyes. 

'Tis  a  wonderful  song,  with  a  new  refrain, 
How  the  shepherds  listen  to  catch  each  strain! 
But  Joseph  hears  not  the  angel  throng, 
There  sings  in  his  heart  such  an  old-new  song. 

And  sweet  mothers  still,  and  the  sages  wise, 
Will  the  Christ  star  seek  in  each  wee  child's  eyes, 
And  where  love  is  tender  and  pure  and  true 
The  joy  of  the  angels  is  hymned  anew. 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  SAYINGS. 

When  you  are  an  anvil,  hold  you  still. 
When  you  are  a  hammer,  strike  your  fill. 

If  folly  were  grief,  every  house  would  weep. 

The  morning  sun  never  lasts  a  day. 

In  sports  and  journeys  men  are  known. 

The  greatest  step  is  that  out  of  doors. 

The  first  service  a  child  does  his  father  is  to  make  him  foolish. 
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Two   Reports  from  Washington  Mothers'  Meetings — 

First— Euretta  B.  Matthews 

Second — Anna  J.  Murray 
Union  Christmas  Party 
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Making  a  Program — Constance  Mackenzie  iv        148 

May  Day — Nina  C.  Vandewalker  xiii        477 

May-Day  Program,  A — Maypole  Song — Folk  Games  and  Pas- 
times xiv        548 
Monthly  Subject  in  the  Kindergarten — Laura  E.  Tefft  ii        310 
Morning  Talks — 'Should  They  Follow  the  Children's  Thoughts 
or  a  Preconceived.  Plan  of  the  Kindergartner? — Kate  F. 
Banning                                                                                                   viii        421 
Answers   to   Program   Questioners   Come    from;  Southern   In- 
dia— Mrs.   Brander 
Plan  of  Work  for  the  Atlanta  Exposition — Mary  D.  Hill 
Plans  and  Principles — Frederica  Beard 
Plan  for  January  and  February 
Program  Outline  for  Primary  Grades — Flora  J.  Cooke 

February  Program 
Programs — Kindergarten  Vacation  Schools 
Program  of  Work — Jenny  B.  Merrill 
Progress   in   Southern    India 
Rochester  Kindergarten  Association  Study  Program  for  1901-2- 

A  Winter's   Study  of  Primitive   Games  and   Music 
Some   Points   on   the   Dailv   Program 
Settlement  Garden,  Story  of  a — Bertha  H.  Hegner 
Spring  Flowers  as   Subjects   for  a    Month's   Program   in   the 
Kindergarten  and  the  Connecting  Class,  from  the  German 
of  Fraulein   Schepel  xiii        553 

Sunday   School   Lessons,   Frederica    Beard — 

iv    20-74-141-196-260-320-380-445-500-562 
Suggestions  for   Christmas  xiii        223 

Suggestions    for    April  456 

Suggestions   for  Program  on  Light  xiii        329 

Suggestions — Thanksgiving  Program  xiii         103 

Suggestions — Sand,  Autumn  Plays  xiii        215 

Suggestions   for  Winter  Months  xiii        268 

Typical   Program  Applied  to  the  Daily  Vicissitude,  Laura   P. 

Charles  vi  299-396-479-552-632 

Typical  Program  Sketched — Laura  P.  Charles  vi         119 

Winter  Work  Plan — Estelle  Taylor  viii        586 

Work  Plan  for  First  Month  in  Kindergarten  viii        292 

Year's  Kindergarten  Program — Nannie  H.  Davis  xii         114 

STORIES  AND  STORY  TELLING. 

After    the   Holidays — A    Chat    with   the    Children — From    the 

German  of  Ida   Seele  xii        261 

A  Little  Christmas  Goose — A  Mother's  Reminiscence — Hal 
Owen 

A  Little  Hanging  Garden — Hal  Owen 

A  Little  Robin  Hood— Hal  Owen 

Art  of  Telling  Stories,  The — From  the  German 

A  Nature  Seer — Rebecca  Perley  Reed 

A  Tribute — Agnes  M.  Fox 

A  Valentine — Cornelia  F.  Crary 

April— E.   G.   S. 

Ball   Game — Florence  A.    Whiton 

Ball  Song — Nellie  C.  Alexander 

Bluster,  Bright  and  Sprinkle — Anne  E.  Allen 

Brook's  Song,  The — Alice  M.   Barrett 

Brownie  and  His  Helpers — Anne  E.  Allen 

Butterfly's  Birthday — An  Easter  Story — Nellie  C.  Alexander 

Chestnut  Boys,  The — Helen  L.  Towne 
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Carl   and   Ponto — Anne   E.   Allen 

Carpenter,  The  (Game) — Helen  L.  Estrange  Burges 

"Chicken  Little" 

Child  and  the  Apple — Translated  by  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman 

Child's  Fancies  In  Autumn,  A 

Child  in  Literature,  The — Andrea  Hofer 

Children's  Pavilion,  The  (Poem) — Emily  H.  Miller 

Christ-Child,  The— Adapted 

Christmas  Carol — Emilie   Poulsson 

Christmas  and  Its  Traditions — B.  Johnston 

Classified  Reference   List  of  Kindergarten    Stories — Sarah    C. 
Brooks 

Clock's  Story  and  Riddle — Jennie  A.  Kirk 

Color   Lesson,  A— E.   M.   W. 

Color  Song  for  the  Seashore 

Columbus  Birthday  Song 

Concerning   Poetry   for   Children — Emilie    Poulsson       ' 

Cube  Game,  A — Lillian  S.   Wells 

Cube  Song — E.  H.  Fuller 

The  Dark — Forrest  Crissey 

Fairy  Godmother,    The — May  E.   Quigley 

Fairy   Stories — Alice   Ross 

Fairy  Tales — Fanny  E.   Schwedler 

Fairy  Lore  of  Science,   The— Caroline   S.   Haven 
First  Gift,  For— Mary  A.   Wells 

First  Picture-Book,  or  Amos  Comenius  in  the  Kindergarten,  The 

From  the  German  of  Ida  Seele 
Five  Knights — Story  Preparatory  to  Dramatizing 
Form   Song — Louisa    Parsons   Hopkins 
Froebel's  Birthday,  Morning's  Talk  for — A.  H. 
Froebel's  Birthday,  Song  for — Emilie  Poulsson 
Froebel's  Favorite  Hymn 
Froebel    (Poem) — Nellie  J.  Holcombe 
Froebel's  Songs  and  Games — Ella  W.  Wheatley 
Froebel  (Brief  sketch  of,  for  children)— "I  love  flowers,  men, 

children,  God,  I  love  everything." — Elizabeth  J.  Gray 
Earth's  Summer  Garment,  or  Sif's  Hair — Grace  E.  Goodrich 
Easter  Song 

Easter  Hare,  The— A.  H.  P. 
Enough  for  All— E.  A.  K. 

Esquire  Nimble  Frog's  Mistake — Warner  Willis  Fries 
Games,  Plays  and  Songs,  In  the  Orchard — Emilie  Poulsson 
Gift  that  None  Could  See,  The— Mary  E.  Wilkins 
Giant   Sun,    The — Mary  Proctor 
Goblins  in   Starland — Mary   Proctor 
Goblin  Cross,  The  Children  and — Maud  Lindsay 
Golden  Rod  Brothers,  The— Beatrix  I.  Best 
Greenland  Girl — Anne  B.  Wilson 
Gretchen  and  the  Giant — Mary  E.  Mulford 
Hansell  and  His  Friends — E.  A.  K. 
Helpforever   Flowers — Jennie   Smith 
Henry's  Woodpecker — S.   P.   Clement 
Hint  on  Storyteljing — C.  L.  S. 

How  a  Little  Boy  Got  a  New  Shirt— From  the  German 
How  the  World  Made  Ready  for  the  Christ  Child— Erma  C.  Lee 
How  to  Apply  the  Story  of  Siegfried — A.  H. 
Illinois'    Surprise    Party — Nellie   C.   Alexander 
Journey,  A — M.  S.  in  Moderator 
Journey  of  the  Jinkum,  The — Alva  Deane 
King  Arthur's   Knights — Emma  G.   Saulsbury 
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Lambkin  and  Mother  Sheen — Emily  A.  Kellogg  iii  10 

Lake  and  the  Ocean,  The — Charlotte  O.   Sherwood  viii         184 

Legend  of  the  Christ  Child  and  St.  Anthony,  The — Alice  H. 

Putnam  .      iv         193 

Life   of  a   Butterfly — Adapted   from    Mrs.    Gatty  by   Kate    H. 

Hennessey  iii        489 

Little  Waterdrops,  The — Beatrix  I.  Best 
Little  Finger  Eyes — Hal  Owen 
Luther's  Christmas  Song  of  the  Little  Child  Jesus 
Looking  Upward — Annie  A.  Putnam 
Lucia's  Thanksgiving — Kate  Hawley  Hennessey 
Maid  of  Orleans,  The— Andrea  Hofer 
"The  Measuring  Worm"    (Verse) — Bertha  Johnston 
"Mother  Goose"— Prof.  W.  D.  MacClintock 
Miss  Lily  Bulb— C.  L.  S. 
Milkweed  Babies — Angelina  W.  Wray 
Milkweed  Took  Wings,  How  the — Margaret  Dewey 
Miner,  The  (Poetry) — Nellie  Laverty 
Mother  Earth's  House  Cleaning — Mary  H.  Krout 
Mother   Willow's  Babies — Alice  A.   Turner 
Mrs.  Vespa — Alice  H.  Putnam 
Mr.   Which,  the   Cat — Sarah   R.    Bowman 
Old  Bell,  The— A.  H. 
One  Hour  of  Play — Grace  Faye  Koon 
Our  Favorite  Stories — H.   B. 
Our  Feathered  Friends — Angeline   Swift 
Peep  !  Peep  ! — Edna  Everett 
Phoebus  and  Ga — Alice  D.  Pratt 
Prince  Jack — Maud  E.  Upjohn 
Puggins  and   Pussy — M.   H. 
Queenie  and  Miette — Katharine  E.  Chapman 
Queer  Little  House— Selected 
Queer  Little  Mother,  The— Nellie  C.  Alexander 
Rhyme  for  "Perforating" — Nellie  C.  Alexander 
Ripe  Fruit — Emily  A.  Kellogg 
Robin's  Christmas — Kate  Hawley  Hennessey 
Rochester  Robin,  The — Benjamin  F.  Taylor 
Rose   Game — May   Mackintosh 
Round  of  the  Seasons — A  Rhyme  for  Thanksgiving — Nellie  C. 

Alexander 
Rudra's  Wish— Mercie   M.  Thirds 
Santa  Claus'  Summer  Home — Rosa  M.  Duffield 
Santa  Claus  in  January — Kate  Hawley  Hennessey 
Seed  Cradles — Andreas  Hofer 
Seven  Days  are  in  the  Week — Jessie  J.  Patterson 
Sewing  Rhyme — Constance  Mackenzie 
Sewing   Song — Emma    G.    Saulsbury 
Shepherd  of  the  Stars,  The 

Should  Santa  Claus  be  Banished  from  Our  Home 
Siegfried,  Story  of — Maude  Menefee 
Sky  Story,  A — Anita  D.  Laguna 
Some  Children's  Books  that  Have  Stood  the  Test  of  Thirty 

Years — Margaret  Andrews  Allen 
Song  for  Third  Gift 
Springtime  Fairy  Tale — C.  L. 

Squirmy  Wriggle  and  Twisty  Turney — Barnetta  Brown 
Story  of  an  Apple  Tree,  The — Fannie  L.   Johnson 
Stony  and  Rocky — Anne  E.  Allen 
Story  of  Christmas,   The — Nora  A.   Smith 
Story  in   Kindergarten,  The — Emilie  Poulsson 
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Story  of  Santa  Gaus   (Founded  upon  the  Legend  of  Jeane 

Mc Arthur)—  Cecilia  E.  Culver  xi  205 

Story  of  Froebel,  for  thje  Children— A.  H.   P.  i  367 

Story  of  the  St.  James  Shell  vi  47 

Story  of  the   Seeds,  The— George  Macdonald  i  5 

Story  of  Siegfried — Alice  H.  Putnam  ii  286 

Story  of  a  Star — Edith  Worthington  ix  718 

Story  of  a  Stream—  W.  W.                                              '  ii  398 

Story  Teller's  Power,  The — Cornelia  F.  Crary  vii  693 

Study  of  Indian  Myths — Alice  H.  Putnam  iv  204 

Telling  Star  Stories  to  Kindergarten  Children — Mary  Proctor           vi  628 

Thanksgiving  Day  for  the  Frisky  Family — Jessie  A.  Cantwell  ii  218 

Thanksgiving  Letter,  The — Emily  A.  Kellogg  iii  135 

Three   Weavers — Caroline  L.   Dingly  vi  642 

Three  Kingdoms,  The — Kate  Hawley  Hennessey  iii  321 

Two  Georges,  The — E.  A.  K.  i  314 

Typical  Kindergarten  Story  Analyzed — A.  A.  H.  v  104 
Typical  Children's  Stories  from  the  German  of  Thekla  Naveau 

Poor  Henry  xii  191 
The  Little  Field   Mice  313 
The  Mouse  in  the  Larder  314 
The  Ptarmigan  500 
The   Chickens  500 
The  Rescued  Fawn  193 
Valley's  Lesson,  The — William  Howard  Montgomery  v  481 
Verses    for    Children — A.    H.  iii  598 
Vita — An   Easter    Story — Marion   Springer  xi  493 
Weaving  Song — Hattie  Louise  Jerome  iv  392 
Which  Was  Right? — Annie  L  Hannah  iv  577 
Who? — Gussie  Packard  DuBois  iv  568 
Who  Ground  the  Wheat — O.  B.  Strayer  iv  466 
Why  Songs  are  Sung — J.  G.  Burnett  v  405 
Wisdom  and  Knowledge  v  505 
Winter  is  Coming  and  the  Days  Grow  Cold — Kate  Davis  iv  164 
Why  the    Chimes    Rang — A    Christmas    Wonder    Story — Ray- 
mond Macdonald  Alden  ix  269 


KINDERGARTEN  PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS. 

MEETING   OF  THE    INTERNATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN   UNION, 
PITTSBURG,  PA.,  APRIL  15,  16,  17. 

On  Saturday,  November  7  under  Article  VII,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution, 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  president  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union, 
called  a  meeting  in  New  York  of  the  Executive  Board  and  Advisory  Commit- 
tee.   The  program  for  the  Pittsburg  meeting  was  outlined,  and  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  discussed.     The  following  is  the  tentative  program: 
Wednesday  Morning,  April  15:  Reports  of  Delegates. 
Wednesday  Afternoon :  Subject  to  be  announced. 
Wednesday  Evening:  Addresses  of  welcome;  address  by  Dr.  Harrison  the 

"Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  Civilization,"  and  others. 
Thursday  Morning,  April  16:  Topics — "Practical  Problems  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten;" "One  Session  vs.  Two  Session  Kindergartens;  "Kindergarten  Sup- 
plies;"  "Kindergarten  Promotions;"    "Construction  and   Equipment  of 
Kindergarten    Rooms,"  etc. 
Round  Table,  topic— "Plans  of  Work;"  Third  Round  Table,  "Supervision 
of  Kindergartens."  (?) 
Thursday  Afternoon:  Excursions   at  the  discretion  of   the  local  Executive 

Committee  of  Pittsburg. 
Thursday  Evening  :  Parents'  Conference. 
Friday  Morning,  April  17:  Business  Meeting. 

Friday  Afternoon :  "The  Relation  of  the  School  to  the  Kindergarten."     Dr. 

Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Greater  New  York,  will  probably 

speak  on  this  topic. 

Note. — The  executive  board  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  details  of 

the  program  if  occasion  arises.  Fanniebelle  Curtis, 

47  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  November  11.  Corresponding  Secy  I.  K.  U. 

Kindly  note  change  of  address  of  corresponding  secretary  and  treasurer 
to  47  Pierrepont  St. 

Officers  of  branches  will  confer  a  favor  to  the  executive  board  by  filing  with 
the  corresponding  secretary  addresses  lacking  in  report  of  the  Boston  meeting. 

For  last  annual  report  apply  to  the  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Fannie- 
belle Curtis,  47  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  at  St.  Louis, 

December  29,  30,  31, 1902.     The  following  is  their  program  as  arranged  to  date. 

Several  additions  and  changes  will  be  made: 

Monday  Morning,  December  29:  Address  of  Welcome,  Mayor  Wells;  Super- 
intendent Soldan.  President's  Address;  Music.  "What  the  Next  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Should  Do  with  the  Text-Book  Question  in  Missouri" — 
Superintendent  Eliff,  Joplin;  Superintendent  White,  Brookfield;  Super- 
intendent Grove,  Webster  Groves.    General  discussion. 

Monday  Afternoon:  "Pupil  Cooperation  in  School  Government,"  Principal 
John  T.  Ray,  Chicago;  "Positive  Authority  in  School  Government,"  mil- 
itary schoolman.  Discussion  led  by  President  Kirk,  Kirksville;  Super- 
intendent Hale,  Bethany. 
Departments'  meetings:  Higher  Education;  History;  Mathematics; 
County  Commissioners  and  Superintendents. 

Monday  Evening :  Reception  by  St.  Louis  teachers. 

Tuesday  Morning:  "The  Library  as  an  Educational  Agency,"  F.  M.  Crunden, 
Librarian  City  Library,  St.  Louis;  "The  Village  Library,"  Superintend- 
ent Theilman,  Breckenridge;  "The  Country  School  Library,"  Miss  Hat- 
tie  Dutton,  Tarkio. 
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Discussion. 
"The  Education  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,"  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture; "The  School  Garden  and  Care  of  Home  Premises,"  Principal 
W.J.  Stevens,  St.  Louis;  "Industrial  Geography,"  Principal  E.  E.  Dodd, 
Springfield. 
General  discussion  of  above  topics. 
Tuesday  Afternoon :  "The  Press  in  Education;"  "The  School  Journal,"  H.  A. 
Gass,  Jefferson   City;  "The   Metropolitan   Press,"  Editor  G.  S.  Johns, 
Post  Dispatch,  St.  Louis;  "The  Country  Weekly,"  Editor  Walter  Wil- 
liams, Columbia  Herald. 
Discussion  led  by  W.  H.  Lynch,  Mountain  Grove. 

Department  Meetings:  Secondary  Education;  Science;  City  Superintend- 
ents; Classical  Association. 
Tuesday  Evening,  8  p.m.    Address  by  Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Leland  Stan- 
ford University. 
Wednesday  Morning,  December  31:  "Cheating  and  Other  Immoral  Practices 
in   School  and   College;"    "The   Elementary  School,"    Miss   Elma  J. 
Webster,  Kansas  City;  "In  the  High  School,"  Principal  W.  J.  S.  Bryan, 
St.  Louis;  "The  Responsibility  of  the  Home,"  clubwoman. 
Discussion  led  by  Pres.  R.  H.  Jesse,  University  of  Missouri. 
"Missouri  Education  at  the  World's  Fair,"  W.  D.  Rogers,  Commissioner 
of  Education. 
Business  meeting  and  adjournment. 
The  officers  are:  J.  A.  Whiteford,  president;  Ben  Blewett,  1st  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  R.  Hale,  2d  vice-president;  J.  W.  Richardson,  3d  vice-president;  J.  D. 
Wilson,  secretary;  R.  H.  Jordan,  treasurer;  W.  J.  Hawkins,  R.  R.  secretary. 

The  Kindergarten  Work  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  but  ten  years  old, 
an  infant  of  splendid  virility  surely — for  it  has  accomplished  much  in  its  short 
life  and  promises  more.  The  splendid  new  memorial  kindergarten  is  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine.  The 
initial  movement  in  Youngstown  culminated  in  the  formation  of  a  kindergar- 
ten association  in  April,  1892,  Miss  Emilie  Bonnell,  president.  Its  object  was 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  kindergartens  in  the  city.  Miss 
Mary  S.  Morgan,  graduate  of  the  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  was 
the  kindergartner  from  the  beginning,  doing  training  work  as  well.  The  kin- 
dergarten opened  September,  1892,  and  the  training  class  also  of  three  stu- 
dents. The  kindergarten  opened  on  E.  Broadman  street,  moving  in  turn  to  E. 
Federal  and  to  E.  Front  streets.  The  interest  of  the  people  in  the  kindergar- 
ten has  steadily  grown.  In  its  third  year  the  association  was  incorporated  and 
the  standard  for  admission  to  the  training  class  raised,  and  tuition  charged 
the  students.  Another  group  of  ladies  soon  opened  another  kindergarten, 
which  has  since  come  under  the  direction  of  the  association.  Others  have  been 
opened  by  other  societies  with  graduates  of  the  training  school  as  directors. 
The  association  has  proceded  on  the  principle  of  doing  a  little  well,  rather 
than  a  great  deal  poorly,  and  its  progress  tho  slow  has  been  sure  and  steady, 
and  has  received  the  warm  praise  of  competent  kindergarten  authority.  Miss 
Morgan,  the  director,  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  best  by  study  and  observa- 
tion. She  visits  each  year  some  training  center,  bringing  back  fresh  energy 
and  enthusiasm  to  her  work.  In  1900  she  visited  and  studied  kindergarten 
methods  at  headquarters  in  Germany.  The  Baldwin  Memorial  Building 
marks  the  culmination  of  many  hopes  and  much  earnest  visiting  and  plan- 
ning. Miss  Morgan  has  gathered  hints  from  visits  to  kindergarten  buildings 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  final  outcome  promises  to  be 
complete  and  satisfactory  in  every  particular.  The  site  will  be  purchased 
jointly  by  the  kindergarten  association  and  Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  W.  H.  Baldwin 
is  a  retired  business  man,  who  was  one  of  the  projectors  and  original  officers 
of  the  Ohio  Steel  Co.  of  Youngstown,  and  has  held  important  positions  with 
other  corporations,  and  has  long  been  identified  with  the  commercial  manu- 
facturing and  social  life  of  Youngstown.     Other  public  spirited  citizens  and 
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different  women's  clubs  have  also  generously  contributed  toward  the  funds. 
The  children,  too,  have  contributed. 

Louisville,  Ky. — The  fifteenth  year  of  the  Louisville  Free  Kindergarten 
Association  was  inaugurated  on  September  15,  iqo2,  when  the  free  kinder- 
gartens reopened  and  the  new  training-class  was  organized.  The  prospects 
of  this  association  have  never  been  so  bright  as  they  are  today — eleven  free 
kindergartens  under  the  direction  of  the  association,  and  private  kindergar- 
tens well  attended.  There  are  two  colored  kindergartens  under  the  trained 
colored  teachers  graduated  under  the  association  in  June,  igoi.  The  colored 
children  enrolled  number  about  160,  while  the  new  colored  training  class  is  large 
and  thoroly  educated.  The  students  in  both  training  classes  number  forty-two, 
and  represent  several  states.  The  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  kindergartens 
to  the  public  schools  of  Louisville  is  still  unsolved.  The  Board  of  Education 
holds  that  the  school  funds  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  the  free  kindergartens  now  in  public  school  buildings.  If  an  increased 
school  tax  can  be  secured,  the  Board  of  Education  promises  to  aid  in  main- 
taining the  free  kindergartens.  The  first  Summer  School  under  the  associa- 
tion was  held  in  July,  ]  002,  in  connection  with  the  Summer  School  of  the  South 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  Kindergarten  Department  was  in  charge  of  Miss 
Finie  Murfree  Burton,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Louisville  Free  Kin- 
dergarten Association,  while  a  model  kindergarten  of  thirty  children  was  con- 
ducted each  morning  by  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Forbes,  at  that  time  director  of 
the  parent  kindergarten  in  Louisville.  The  Kindergarten  Department  was  a 
great  success,  the  class  of  trained  kindergartners  numbered  forty;  the  primary 
teachers  studying  the  application  of  kindergarten  principles  to  primary  work 
were  three  hundred  in  number;  while  the  150  mothers  and  clubwomen  who 
came  to  lecture  once  a  week  showed  the  interest  among  the  Knoxville  women. 
Nearly  every  day  between  two  and  three  hundred  visitors  enjoyed  seeing  the 
work  with  the  children  in  the  kindergarten. 

Punctuality  buttons  and  book  stamps  are  two  new  devices  that  are  be- 
ing used  quite  successfully  in  the  schools  of  Indiana.  The  button  is  given  to 
the  child  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  month,  who  wears  it  until  absent  or 
tardy,  when  he  forfeits  it  until  the  beginning  of  a  new  month.  It  does  not 
ornament  the  clothing;  'tis  not  worn  for  ornament,  but  for  influence;  to  influ- 
ence the  subconsciousness  of  the  child  to  the  end  that  it  will  be  punctual  in 
any  of  life's  callings.  These  buttons  worn  about  the  home  have  caused  the  in- 
different parent  to  become  interested  in  the  school — the  education  of  their 
children.  If  a  book  is  well  kept  a  book  stamp  is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the 
front  cover.  The  better  care  for  books  and  school  property  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. Parents  approve  of  the  plan  readily,  and  regard  the  teaching  of  this 
virtue  a  strong  argument  for  the  success  of  the  teachers.  The  pupil  who  is 
taught  to  care  for  books,  school  apparatus,  etc.,  will  acquire  a  disposition  to 
care  for  anything  that  comes  into  his  hands.  He  will  be  a  surgeon  who  will 
take  care  of  surgical  instruments;  a  lawyer  who  will  take  care  of  law  books;  a 
farmer  who  will  take  care  of  farm  implements;  or  an  artist  in  any  calling  who 
will  keep  all  articles  according  to  the  precepts  of  his  early  teaching.  Our 
trustees  are  employing  teachers  who  can  teach  arithmetic  and  history,  and, 
in  addition,  any  of  the  virtues  which  will  inure  to  the  pupil's  happiness  in 
life.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiries  concerning  these  devices.— 
W.  S.  Gibbons,  Superintendent  Fulton  County  Schools.  \ 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Stannard  of  Boston  has  added  an  interesting  depart- 
ment to  the  work  of  the  Garland  Kindergarten  Training  School  this  year.  It 
is  a  course  in  home-making,  intended  for  the  non-professional  student  who 
expects  to  direct  the  affairs  of  her  home  rather  than  to  do  the  actual  work  in 
it.  The  idea  originated  with  Mrs.  Stannard  in  consequence  of  what  seemed 
to 'her  a  need  for  such  work  in  Boston,  and  the  response  given  shows  that  she 
was  not  mistaken.  It  is  not  only  the  girl  who  must  earn  her  own  living  who 
needs  training  in  practical  home  life,  but  quite  as  much  the  girl  of  fortune, 
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who  must  at  length  supervise  her  father's  house,  or  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  a  home  of  her  own.  Mrs.  Stannard's  desire  is  to  give  a  high  ideal  of 
home  life  to  the  young  home-maker,  and  to  help  her  to  bring  to  the  various 
departments  of  housekeeping  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  why  things  should 
be  done  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another.  The  management  of  the  house 
in  all  details  of  furnishing,  heating,  housekeeping,  laundry-work,  selection, 
and  preparation  of  food  is  to  be  taught  by  practical  demonstration  in  the 
pretty  laboratory  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  there  has  been  welcomed  into 
Mrs  Stannard's  own  home  a  few  resident  students.  Besides  attending  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  home,  and  to  the  ethics  of  home-making  in  general, 
Mrs.  Stannard  has  not  neglected  that  soul  of  the  home,  the  child,  and  there 
is  provided  a  comprehensive  course  of  lectures  on  his  life  and  training  for 
the  benefit  of  her  young  home-makers. 

Mr.  John  H.  Vincent  has  been  the  European  Methodist  Bishop,  stationed 
at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  for  the  past  three  years.  During  his  recent  stay  in 
America  he  has  said  much  about  much  needed  improvement  in  our  under- 
standing of  the  foreigner,  or  the  European  who  comes  to  America  and  is  our 
neighbor.  In  this  issue  we  print  sections  of  a  lecture-sermon  which  he 
preached  at  Chautauqua  during  the  past  summer.  The  subject  was  educa- 
tion, but  it  might  as  well  have  been  a  sermon  on  concentration,  or  the  well- 
ordered  mind.  The  detailed  simplicity  of  his  account  of  how  a  certain 
mother  trained  her  children  suggests  the  natural  piety  of  the  Swiss  Pesta- 
lozzi.  His  picture  of  the  devout  home  education,  by  which  the  mind  is  gradu- 
ally shaped  toward  the  spiritual  powers,  is  indeed  a  reassuring  one  to  the 
earnest  and  possibly  anxious  mother.  In  unhurried  detail  he  traced  the 
childish  steps  from  spontaneous  observation  of  birds  and  trees  to  the  manly 
power  of  thinking  on  the  invisible  things  of  the  spirit,  and  the  vast  amphi- 
theater audience  listened  with  its  hearts -and  when  he  closed  it  seemed 
not  only  possible,  but  quite  natural,  for  man  to  reach  the  same  Mind  which 
was  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  training  schools  of  Miss  Symonds,  Miss  Wheelock,  Mrs.  Perry,  and 
Mrs.  Stannard  are  to  unite  in  a  spring  course  of  lectures  on  the  general  theme 
of  Child  Training.  The  following  speakers  have  been  secured:  Prof.  Paul  H. 
Hanus,  Harvard  University;  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven, 
Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  Mr.  James  P.  Monroe,  Prof.  Edward  Howard  Griggs. 
These  lectures  are  open  to  teachers  and  mothers  who  are  interested  in  the 
education  of  children,  as  well  as  to  the  students  of  the  training  schools.  Mr. 
James  P.  Monroe,  author  of  "Educational  Ideals,"  is  to  give  a  course  of  lectures 
to  Miss  Wheelocks  Training  School  on  the  following  topics:  (i)  Greek,  Roman 
and  Mediaeval  Education;  (2)  Effect  of  the  Renaissance  on  Education;  (3) 
Effect  of  the  Reformation;  (4)  Comenius,  Education  of  the  Many;  (5)  Rous- 
seau, Education  of  the  Individual;  (6)  Pestalozzi;  (7)  Herbart;  (8)  Froebel; 
(9)  Nineteenth  Century  Development  in  Europe;  (10)  Nineteenth  Century  De- 
velopment in  the  United  States. 

In  New  York  this  is  a  year  of  rapid  organization,  as  the  new  clause  of  our 
charter  has  gone  into  effect,  and  no  children  can  enter  the  primary  school  un- 
der six  years  of  age.  This  throws  a  large  number  into  the  kindergarten,  and 
in  order  to  accommodate  them  we  are  forming  afternoon  classes  under  sepa- 
rate teachers.  Nearly  all  our  kindergarten  rooms  are  now  in  use  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  and  we  have  in  the  whole  of  Greater  New  York  about  three 
hundred  kindergartens.  I  have  placed  over  forty  kindergartens  this  fall  and 
have  150  now  under  my  care.  This  rush  of  work  is  very  delightful,  and  whatwe 
have  been  long  hoping  for,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  makes  one  feel  like  the 
man  who  prayed  to  the  Lord  for  a  blessing  and  found  that  he  was  hardly  great 
enough  to  receive  it  when  it  came.—  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  Director  of  Kindergar- 
tens. 

The  absorbing  topic  of  interest  in  the  educational  circles  of  Buffalo  just 
now,  is  the  mammoth  bazaar  to  be  held  in  Convention  Hall  during  Thanks- 
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giving  week,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund.  The  bazaar 
itself  will  not  be  without  its  educational  purpose,  since  there  will  be  presented 
in  twelve  booths  as  many  epochs  in  American  history.  Other  booths  will  rep- 
resent the  Army  and  Navy.  The  kindergarten  section  will  present,  on  five 
miniature  stages,  child  life  of  different  periods,  the  characters  being  per- 
sonated by  dolls.  The  New  England  Colonial  children  will  appear  in  a  Dame 
School,  and  the  twentieth  century  children  in  a  kindergarten.  The  officers  of 
the  Buffalo  Kindergarten  Union  are  Miss  Mary  L.  Lovell,  president,  and  Miss 
Grace  Pinneo,  secretary. 

The  Eastern  Kindergarten  Association  officers  and  committees  for  iqo2- 
1903  are  as  follows:  President,  Miss  Lucy  H.  Symonds;  vice-presidents,  Mrs. 
Annie  M.  Perry,  Miss  Mary  C.  Peabody,  Miss  Serena  J.  Frye;  recording  sec- 
retary, Miss  Fanny  L.  Johnson;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Mary  I.Hamil- 
ton; treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Barry;  committee  on  membership,  Miss 
Ellen  Gray,  Miss  Helen  W.  Holmes,  Miss  Grace  W.  Morrill;  committee  on 
Elizabeth  Peabody  House,  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Osgood,  chairman;  Miss  Sarah 
H.  Williams,  Mrs.  Mabel  Sargent,  Mrs.  E.  Raymond  Mears,  Miss  Etta  D. 
Morse,  Miss  Frances  Stern;  committee  on  meetings  (elected  last  March), 
Miss  Laura  Fisher,  chairman;  Miss  Ella  T.  Burgess,  Miss  Anna  W.  Deve- 
reaux,  Mrs.  James  H.  Stannard,  Miss  Alice  H.  Shaw. 

A  student  applying  for  membership  in  a  Chicago  training  svcbool  re- 
cently confided  in  the  editor  that  she  could  not  bear  to  go  to  the  Gertrude 
House  because  they  never  taught  anything  of  Froebel  there.  The  editor 
was  startled,  of  course  (as  any  kindergarten  training  teacher  should  be), 
and  asked  where  she  secured  that  impression.  She  then  told  the  name  of,  and 
conversation  with,  a  distinguished  person  who  had  advised  her,  believing  the 
above  statement.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  many  mistaken  notions  which 
are  held  by  partially  informed  people,  but  it  partook  of  the  humorous  when 
it  fell  upon  the  editor  herself,  who  has  been  up  to  the  ears  in  Froebel  lore  for 
fifteen  years.  We  tell  it  here,  believing  that  many  of  our  readers  will  enjoy 
the  humor  of  the  situation. 

A  prominent  child-study  man  takes  exception  to  the  vaccination  ex- 
periences which  one  of  our  contributors  describes  in  the  November  number, 
page  164.  The  American  teacher  in  a  Hawaiian  kindergarten  prepares  the 
superstitious,  Oriental  children  for  vaccination  by  calling  it  a  new  play,  etc. 
The  scientific  child-study  man  objects  to  the  method  by  which  she  secured 
the  attention  of  those  babies,  and  argues  that  an  opportunity  to  teach  duty  as 
a  citizen  thru  play  was  lost.  Most  kindergartners  would  agree  with  Professor 
M.,  but  many  a  kindergartner  or  other  plain  woman  might  have  blundered 
even  more  seriously  in  the  sudden  emergency  of  having  eighty  children  of 
many  nationalities,  and  chiefly  Catholic,  vaccinated  at  one  sitting. 

Dr.  Wm.  N.  Hailmann  is  to  make  Boston  his  home,  and  assumes  the  edi- 
torial management  of  the  publishing  firm  of  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.  of  that 
city.  He  leaves  the  school  superintendency  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  take  up  this 
new  work.  From  the  point  of  view  of  its  being  literary  work  it  is  not  new, 
for  Dr.  Hailmann  has  shown  his  great  ability  as  a  writer  and  editor  in  several 
serious  and  profitable  productions.  We  may  never  forget  his  earnest  en- 
deavors in  the  direction  of  editing  one  of  the  earliest  kindergarten  periodi- 
cals. May  his  editorial  chair  bring  him  comfort  as  well  as  opportunity,  and 
may  his  editorial  pen  make  fluid  the  splendid  reservoir  of  educational  thought 
which  a  rich  life  of  service  has  accumulated. 

The  Kindergarten  Section  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association 
will  enjoy  the  following  program  at  the  annual  meeting,  December  29-30,  at 
Saginaw:  Music,  Miss  Bessie  Grant,  Saginaw;  Address,  "Concerning  Obedi- 
ence," Miss  Clara  Mingins,  Detroit;  "A  Kindergarten  Story,"  Miss  Nellie 
Austin,  Grand  Rapids;  Music;  Address,  "The  Relation  of  the  Kindergarten 
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to  the  Primary,"  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Boston;  Circle  Songs;  Business  Meet- 
ings; Training  Teachers'  Conference.  Miss  Mary  L.  Day  of  Ferris  Institute, 
Big  Rapids,  will  preside  at  the  meetings.     Miss  Jessie  B.  Ridgly  is  secretary. 

The  Mind  of  a  Child,  by  Mrs.  Ennis  Richmond,  opens  with  an  explana- 
tion of  why  the  author  has  been  led  to  add  yet  another  book  to  the  shower  of 
such  which  has  been  falling  all  about  us  for  'some  years.  She  protests  that 
we  are  drifting  away  from  the  subject  of  children  and  concentrating  our  at- 
tention on  the  child.  This  is  a  safe,  suggestive,  altogether  sound  volume,  to 
recommend  to  mothers' clubs  and  societies.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1  net. 

The  officers  of  the  Springfield  Kindergarten  Club  are  as  follows  for  the 
present  season:  President,  Miss  Margaret  E.  Lee;  vice-president,  Miss  May 
Murray;  secretary,  Miss  Blanche  Brownell;  treasurer,  Miss  Florence  Little- 
field;  auditor,  Miss  Georgianna  Ayres;  executive  committee,  Miss  Alice  H. 
Gilbert,  Miss  Clara  M.  Lewis,  Miss  Minnie  E.  Littlefield.  The  club  has  a 
regular  attendance  of  forty  members,  holds  fortnightly  meetings.  Among 
other  lecturers  they  listen  to  Mr.  Earl  Barnes  this  winter. 

Dayton,  Ohio. — This  year  marks  a  milestone  in  kindergarten  progress  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  in  having  a  kindergarten  established  in  every  public  school  in 
the  city.  The  Dayton  Mothers'  Kindergarten  Association,  composed  of  the 
twenty-two  mothers'  clubs  connected  with  the  kindergartens,  is  a  vital  force  in 
the  kindergarten  work  in  fostering  an  earnest,  intelligent  interest  among  the 
people  of  the  community. — A.  H.  Littell,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens. 

Milwaukee  is  to  have  a  social  settlement,  and  is  holding  a  course  of 
lectures  on  social  subjects  preliminary  to  this  step.  The  kindergartners  of 
the  city  areassisting  in  furthering  the  lecture  course,  and  the  funds  are  given 
to  the  mission  kindergartens  of  the  city.  Among  other  speakers  on  the  list 
are:  Rev.  H.  H.  Jacobs,  Miss  Mary  McDowell,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  and  Dr. 
Graham  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Van  Wagenen  writes  from  New  York:  "I  have  a  com- 
plete file  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  from  the  beginning.  I  trust  that 
I  am  not  selfish  in  holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good  until  I  can  do  something 
better  with  it.  When  it  is  best  I  will  give  it  up,  but  cause  will  need  to  be  so 
vital  that  it  will  do  me  good  to  give  away  a  bit  of  my  heart's  blood." 

One  kindergartner  sneers  at  another:    "Why,  don't  you  have  dictation 

lessons  at  your  training  school?"     "Well,  not  what  you  call  dictation 

but  I  know  we  love  the  gift  lessons,  and  they  are  the  most  fascinating  way 
of  getting  the  children  to  do  more  and  more  difficult  building  every  day. 
But  of  course  that  isn't  'dictation'." 

While  making  a  recent  call  at  the  kindergarten  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  Chicago  we  found  Miss  Allen  and  her  children 
making  dried  apples  in  the  most  natural  way,  quite  as  if  it  were  one  of  the 
homely  occupations  which  neighbors  and  friends  all  about  one  might  be  en- 
gaged in  many  years  ago. 

Marches  and  Rhythms  is  a  decidedly  usable  collection,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  help  the  music  in  my  kindergarten,"  is  the  criticism  of  Miss  Jean  R. 
Laidlaw  of  London,  Ont. 

The  largest  school  garden  in  this  country,  containing  individual  plots, 
is  the  children's  garden  belonging  to  the  practice  school  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute. 

Waco,  Tex.,  is  making  an  earnest  effort  to  establish  a  kindergarten  and 
training  school  under  the  wing  of  Baylor  University. 


%OOKS    PEDAGOGICAL,  SOCIOLOGICAL;  AND    BOOKS 
OF  THE  CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

Christmas  in  Olden  Times  and  in  Many  Lands.  A  Christmas  masque 
in  two  acts  by  Evelyn  H.  Walker.  Tho  attractive  Christmas  books  are  many, 
this  one  will  soon  lead  the  would-be  gift-maker  out  of  the  Valley  of  Indecision. 
It  will  make  an  instant  appeal  to  many;  to  the  child,  to  the  adult,  to  the 
teacher,  the  myth  lover,  the  fact  lover.  In  Part  I,  Father  Christmas,  jovial 
and  reminiscent,  introduces  in  turn  the  Egyptian  boy  Ammon,  the  Persian 
Kablu,  Pudens  and  Given  from  ante-Christian  Rome,  and  the  Viking's  daugh- 
ters, Brunhilde  and  Chriselda.  Each  tells  simply,  briefly,  graphically,  how  his 
people  interpreted  the  winter  solstice,  and  describes  the  ceremonies  and  cus- 
toms with  which  they  celebrated  the  turning  of  the  sun  from  his  northward 
journey,  and  his  promise  of  lengthening  days  and  coming  birds  and  flowers. 
A  child  in  Jewish  costume  tells  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  the  words  of  Matthew 
and  Luke;  and  then  follows  Marcus,  the  boy  of  Christian  Rome,  succeeded 
by  the  Lord  of  Misrule  and  eight  mistletoe  girls,  representative  of  the  Christ- 
mas of  Good  Queen  Bess'  time.  The  Christmas  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  of 
Washington  Irving  gives  pictures  of  later  Yuletide  merry-making.  In  Part 
II  Jean,  Christopher,  Leif,  Christina,  Catharine,  Francis,  Gretchen,  Hans, 
Ferdinand,  and  Juanita  tumble  in  thru  the  chimney,  after  a  few  words  from 
Father  Christmas,  and  describe  festivities  in  the  various  lands  of  Christen- 
dom today.  Variety  is  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  several  quaint  or 
beautiful  carols,  with  the  music;  the  wassailing  of  the  apple  tree;  a  minuet; 
and  a  mirth-provoking,  mumming  play,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  The 
writer  has  spared  no  pains  to  be  correct  in  the  data  as  given,  some  of  the 
matter  being  secured  only  after  much  research.  The  book  will  thus  be  valu- 
able as  containing  in  one  volume  material  heretofore  to  be  found  only  after 
search  among  several.  It  is  educational,  both  to  mind  and  spirit,  in  the  unity 
it  establishes  between  peoples  of  all  times  and  races;  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and 
good-will  well  characterized  by  the  closing  song,  "Clasping  Hands  with  Dis- 
tant Ages."  The  little  masque  has  been  twice  practically  tested  by  its 
author  with  success;  it  can  be  given  as  a  whole,  or  each  part  may  be  given  in- 
dependently, and  it  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at  will.  The  stage  set- 
tings can  be  elaborate  or  simple,  as  desired.  There  are  several  charming,  full- 
page  illustrations,  and  delightfully  quaint  and  attractive  figures  adorn  many 
of  the  pages,  and  tho  small  and  dainty,  are  drawn  with  such  clearness  and 
detail  that  the  costume  can  be  made  from  suggestions  offered  by  the  picture. 
The  artist  is  Maginel  Wright.  The  paper  is  handsome,  the  type  a  light  Gothic, 
presenting  a  very  attractive  appearance,  in  harmony  with  the  subject-matter. 
The  unique  and  beautiful  cover  decoration  is  a  beaming  Father  Christmas, 
enthroned.  Colors,  green,  violet,  white  and  silver.  Home,  school,  and  Sun- 
day-school will  find  that  the  book  fills  a  long-felt  need.  Chicago:  W.  M. 
Welch  &  Co.    $1.50. 

American  Traits  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  German  is  a  collection  of 
essays  by  Hugo  Munsterberg,  of  Harvard  University, exhibitingthe  character- 
istic perspicuity  of  that  gifted  German  on  subjects  that  lie,  not  only  near,  but 
in  his  heart.  Tbe  first  aim  of  the  author  is  to  state  the  way  things  look  to 
the  German,  with  a  view  to  helping  the  American  cousins  see  them  free  of 
prejudice  and  as  they  are.  While  there  is  less  Yankee  prejudice  against  the 
foreigner  now  than  twenty  years  ago,  still  this  plain  statement  of  apparent 
misconceptions  is  timely.  Upon  mentioning  this  book  in  the  hearing  of  a  dis- 
tinguished New  England  preacher  recently,  the  latter  exclaimed:  "Why,  you 
think  that  any  such  feeling  really  exists  among  Americans!"  He  then  con- 
fessed that  he  had  never  been  thrown  with  Germans  in  any  personal  way  him- 
self, but  was  certain  that  the  matter  was  unjustly  magnified  by  Dr.  Miinster- 
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berg.  Such  ignorance  of  what  the  fusion  of  two  dominant  nationalities  inev- 
itably casts,  only  indicates  that  "American  Traits"  is  a  much  needed  book. 
The  chapter  on  Women  is  a  judiciously  candid  and  accurate  account  of  the1' 
Teutonic  ideal  of  femininity,  as  set  over  against  the  New  World  woman. 
Woman  and  home  are  synonomous  in  the  German  mind,  as  is  indicated  in 
such  a  statement  in  "American  Traits":  "The  increased  opportunities  for 
German  women  to  earn  their  own  living  make  not  at  all  in  the  Fatherland 
against  the  establishment  of  the  home."  On  the  other  hand,  in  America,  "the 
whole  atmosphere  is  filled  with  the  conscious  or  unconscious  theory  that 
housework  is  somewhat  commonplace,  a  sort  of  necessary  evil  which  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  "The  German  girl  anticipates,  not  as  the  smallest 
enjoyment  of  marriage,  the  possession  of  a  household  after  her  own  domestic 
tastes,  and  according  to  her  talent  for  housework."  An  American  woman 
often  attaches  herself,  "not  to  husband  and  children,  but  to  clubs  and  com- 
mittees, to  higher  institutions  and  charity  work,  to  art  and  literature,  and  so 
remains  in  that  world  where  everything  is  so  much  more  ideal  than  in  that 
ungainly  one  in  which  children  may  have  the  whooping-cough."  Professor 
Munsterberg  cites  facts  and  figures  and  makes  some  frank  observations  which 
are  worthy  of  his  purpose  to  account  for  these  contra-national  feelings.  For 
instance:  "I  cannot  say  that  I  have  gained  the  impression  that  the  spirit  of 
research  would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  women.  But  what  a  calamity  for  the 
country  if  this  great  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  universities  were  ruined  by  any 
concessions  to  the  feminine  type  of  thinking!"  The  closing  sentence  of  this 
resume  of  American  civilization,  as  seen  thru  a  German  mind,  reads:  "What- 
ever fate  may  bring,  the  present  conjunction  of  the  stars  would  seem  to  be- 
token that  Americans  and  Germans  will  never  again  forget  that  they  belong 
together."    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.60  net. 

Democracy  and  Social  Ethics.  By  Jane  Addams.  Few  people  in 
the  United  States  are  as  well  qualified  as  Jane  Addams  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  our  twentieth  century  life.  Those  who  listened  to  her  lectures  on 
Democracy  and  Social  Ethics  with  profound  respect  and  attention,  are  glad 
to  know  that  they  are  in  print,  and  so  accessible  for  further  study  and  cogita- 
tion. Her  long  residence  in  the  heart  of  a  foreign  population,  her  daily 
thoughtful,  personal  contact  with  individuals  of  different  races,  different,  and 
often  antagonistic,  views  of  life;  different  ideals;  her  warm  sympathies  bal- 
anced by  rare  judgment,  discrimination,  and  insight,  give  to  her  words  excep- 
tional weight  and  consequence.  She  diagnoses  with  keen  discernment  the 
spirit  of  unrest  and  discontent  that  permeates  all  strata  of  society.  From 
the  introduction  we  quote  the  following  passage: 

"We  all  know  that  each  generation  has  its  own  test,  the  contemporaneous 
and  current  standard  by  which  alone  it  can  adequately  judge  of  its  own  moral 
achievements,  and  that  it  maynot  legitimately  use  a  previous  and  less  vigorous 
test.  The  advanced  test  must  include  that  which  has  already  been  attained; 
but  if  it  includes  no  more  we  shall  fail  to  go  forward,  thinking  complacently 
that  we  have  "arrived"  when  in  reality  we  have  not  yet  started. 

"To  attain  individual  morality  in  an  age  demanding  social  morality,  to  pride 
oneself  on  the  results  of  personal  effort  when  the  time.demands  social  adjust- 
ment, is  utterly  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  situation." 

This  gives  the  key  to  the  argument  of  the  book.  So  ably  does  the  writer 
reveal  the  intricacy,  the  exceedingly  complex  nature  of  the  different  prob- 
lems she  discusses,  that  some  readers  have  found  the  book  disheartening. 
But  all  who  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Gliedganzes  will  feel  that  such  a 
skillful  diagnosis  of  the  trouble  of  the  body  social  is  a  most  hopeful  step  to- 
ward the  healing  of  the  same.  The  charity  visitor  will  find  her  difficulties, 
trials,  and  weaknesses  analyzed  by  a  master  mind.  Mother,  father,  and  child 
will  find  illumination  in  the  chapter  on  filial  relations.  The  ever-recurring  ser- 
vant-girl question  is  viewed  from  many  sides  in  "Household  Adjustment," 
and  from  a  broadly  ethical  standpoint.  "Industrial  Amelioration"  contains 
words  of  wisdom  for  the  employer  as  well  as  the  employe,  and  under  "Edu- 
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cational  methods"  our  schools,  on  which  we  so  pride  ourselves,  are  severely 
scored  for  their  failure  to  understand  and  cope  with  the  special  problems  that 
have  grown  up  out  of  modern  industrial  conditions  and  an  increasing  foreign 
population.  University  extension  courses  and  the  various  polytechnic  schools 
are  criticised  for  failing  to  minister  to  the  larger  life  of  the  workman.  The 
pages  on  political  reform  evince  the  writer's  unusual  grasp  of  the  mysteries 
of  ward  politics  and  her  disquisition  on  the  ethical  standards  of  ward  bosses 
and  their  constituents  make  the  reader  realize  how  vaguely  we  have  hereto- 
fore comprehended  the  problem  of  developing  our  basic  American  ideals  in  a 
vast  heterogeneous  city.  All  the  points  of  view  treated  in  the  different  chap- 
ters are  brought  up  for  measure  with  the  ideal  American  democracy  and  with 
the  ethics  of  the  larger  social  life.  The  already  dissatisfied  will  feel  that  they 
have  been  given  a  clue  which  will  eventually  lead  out  of  the  maze.  The  pre- 
viously complacent  reader  will  be  stirred  to  question  his  own  duties  in  the 
larger  fellowship  of  today  and  to  ask  himself  "What  is  he  going  to  do  about  it?" 
It  is  a  book  to  be  owned,  that  it  may  be  often  re-read.  The  reasonable,  fair- 
minded,  consecrated  spirit  of  the  writer  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  prove  con- 
tagious, for  in  such  a  spirit  only  can  we  work  out  "salvation  universal."  New 
York:  Macmillan.     Price,  $1.25. 

School  of  the  Woods,  some  life  studies  of  animal  instincts  and  animal 
training,  by  William  J.  Long,  comeswith  most  attractive  illustrations  from  Ginn 
&  Co.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  pages  are  vivid  with  pictures  from  animal  life, 
pictures  which  were  made  in  the  woods  in  the  very  presence  of  the  shy,  wild 
creatures  of  the  wilderness.  Thruout  the  book  Mr.  Long  uses  the  Indian 
names  for  birds  and  animals,  and  many  of  these  have  in  their  very  sound  the 
keynote  to  the  nature  of  the  owner.  The  illustrations  are  by  Mr.  Charles 
Copeland,  and  peer  out  from  every  page  and  all  the  odd  corners  of  the  chap- 
ters. After  giving  a  description  of  how  the  otter  mother  teaches  her  young  to 
swim,  by  carrying  them  into  the  water  on  her  back  and.then  suddenly  leaving 
them  there  to  swim  out,  Mr.  Long  writes:  "That  interesting  little  comedy  by 
the  quiet  river,  one  of  the  thousands  that  pass  every  day  unnoticed  in  the 
summer  woods,  first  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  all  wild  creatures  must 
learn  most  of  what  they  know  as  we  do;  and  to  learn  they  must  be  taught. 
Most  people  think  that  the  life  of  a  wild  animal  is  governed  wholly  by  in- 
stinct. They  are  of  the  same  class  who  hold  that  the  character  of  a  child  is 
largely  predetermined  by  heredity.  Personally,after  manyyears  of  watching 
animals  in  their  native  haunts,  I  am  convinced  that  instinct  plays  a  much 
smaller  part  than  we  have  supposed ;  that  an  animal's  success  or  failure  in  the 
ceaseless  struggle  for  life  depends,  not  upon  instinct,  but  upon  the  kind  of 
training  which  the  animal  receives  from  his  mother.  And  the  more  I  see  of 
children  the  more  sure  am  I  that  heredity  (only  another  name  for  accumulated 
and  developed  instincts)  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the  child's  history  and  des- 
tiny; that,  instead,  training — early  training — is  the  chief  factor."  Mr.  Long  is 
therefore  contributing  to  infant  psychology,  as  well  as  to  "animated  nature" 
lore.  He  points  out  that  implicit  obedience  is  the  first  lesson  taught  the  young 
in  the  school  of  the  woods,  and  learning  by  imitation,  the  second,  "for  the  sum- 
mer wilderness  is  just  one  vast  schoolhouse  of  many  rooms,  in  which  a  multi- 
tude of  wise,  patient  mothers  are  teaching  their  little  ones,  and  of  which  our 
kindergartens  are  crude  and  second-rate  imitations."  Mr.  Long's  book  leaves 
one  glad  for  the  creatur.e  life  of  the  woods,  and  he  takes  occasion  to  repel  the 
current  tendency  to  paint  animals  as  having  the  human  sufferings  and  woes 
and  sympathies.  The  chapter  on  "The  Gladsome  Life"  is  a  corrective  admin- 
istered to  such  sentimentalists — just  a  tap  as  of  the  padded  paw — to  remind  the 
Seaton-Thompsons  of  the  happiness,  joyfulness,  and  freedom  of  the  school  of 
the  woods. 

A  History  of  Education,  by  Thomas  Davidson,  is  not  an  entirely  new 
book,  but  it  has  been  commented  on  but  very  slightly  since  its  appearance  a 
year  ago.     Isit  toophilosophic?  Is  it,  perchance,  too  peculiar?   Mr.  Davidson's 
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volume  may  be  described  by  both  of  these  adjectives.  He  treats  education  as 
the  last  and  highest  form  of  evolution,  and  then  fills  the  volume  with  highly  in- 
teresting data  concerning  those  portions  of  its  history  which  are  usually  ignored 
or  neglected.  We  have  longwished  to  place  hands  on  closer  details  concerning 
ancient  Semitic  and  Aryan  education,  and  here  we  find  it.  He  gives  three  chap- 
ters to  Moslem  education, recording  thefinal  struggle  between  Orientalism  and 
Christianity;  also  an  account  of  Irish  learning  in  the  age  which  less  deserved 
being  called  dark  in  this  small  island  than  in  all  other  Europe.  As  in  most  of 
Mr.  Davidson's  writings,  we  find  in  this  volume  novel  as  well  as  surprising  mat- 
ter, and,  while  his  conclusions  always  challenge  one's  imagination,  we  are  not 
always  convinced  that  they  are  justly  drawn.  Mr.  Davidson  gives  a  list  of  126 
books  used  as  reference  in  his  preparation  of  this  unusual  volume.  In  closing 
the  chapter  on  "The  Eighteenth  Century,"  the  author  gives  the  following  char- 
acteristic summary  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire: 

"Voltaire  broke  the  old  theological  social  bonds;  Rousseau  forbade  man  to 
look  for  new  ones  in  reason.  The  result  could  hardly  have  been  other  than  it 
was — a  furious  revolution  followed  by  ablind  reaction.  If  France  is  today  rent 
by  the  opposing  claims  of  theological  authority  and  sensual  anarchism,  we 
know  the  reason  why.  The  sun  of  the  eighteenth  century  set  in  blood,  because 
old  moral  sanctions  had  failed  and  new  ones  had  not  been  found.  Before 
such  could  be  found,  before  education  and  civilization  could  advance  to 
higher  ground,  a  new  philosophy,  furnishing  a  true  interpretation  of  the 
growing  movement  toward  truth  and  freedom,  a  new  view  of  the  world  and 
man's  relations  to  it,  had  to  arise.  And  it  did  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  half- 
Scotch,  half-German  Immanuel  Kant,  with  whom  a  new  era  in  the  world's 
spiritual  history  begins."     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Price,  $1.25. 

A  Library  for  Four  Dollars— Best  Pictures,  Best  Fiction,  Best  His- 
tory for  the  price  of  a  Century  subscription.  Four  dollars  is  a  small  sum  with 
which  to  supply  a  family  for  a  year  with  the  best  pictures  and  literature:  "The 
high-water  mark  of  color  reproduction" — as  Howard  Pyie  characterizes  the 
exquisite  color  reproductions  of  his  paintings  in  the  December  Century — his- 
tory, current  topics  of  vital  interest,  the  best  verse  and  fiction  of  the  day. 
The  most  striking  successes  of  The  Century  Magazine  have  been  made  in 
the  field  of  history.  Witness  the  famous  Century  War  Papers,  Nicolay  and 
Hay's  "Life  of  Lincoln,"  etc.;  and  it  is  to  return  to  the  field  of  historical  litera- 
ture this  year.  A  striking  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  the  early  campaigns 
of  the  Revolution,  written  by  Prof.  Justin  Harvey  Smith  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, will  be  one  of  the  features,  especially  covering  the  picturesque  march  of 
Arnold  thru  the  Maine  woods.  Important  articles  on  the  "Trusts"  will  be 
printed  from  time  to  time,  not  attacking  or  defending,  but  simply  telling  the 
inside  history  of  the  great  trusts  and  how  they  are  conducted.  Richard 
Whiteing,  the  author  of  that  popular  book,  "No.  5  John  Street,"  is  to  write  one 
of  the  serials  for  the  Century  in  1903,  "The  Yellow  Van,"  the  story  of  an  Amer- 
ican "schoolma'am"  who  marries  an  English  duke.  Another  serial,  by  the  au- 
thor of  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  the  most  popular  book  of  the 
year,  will  begin  to  appear  in  the  December  Century.  Papers  by  Mr.  Dooley, 
giving  his  unique  "Opinions"  on  literature;  new  light  on  the  lives  of  Edgar 
Allen  Poe  and  Sir  Walter  Scott;  richly  illustrated  articles  on  the  great  ex- 
changes of  the  world,  and  the  best  short  stories  that  can  be  procured  from 
the  leading  writers — all  these  are  coming  in  the  Century.  Beautiful  pictures 
in  color  will  appear  from  time  to  time.  The  pictures  are  richly  worth  framing 
and  a  place  in  every  home.  The  reading  means  wide  information,  culture, 
and  rich  intellectual  pleasure  from  month  to  month.  The  bound  volumes 
should  have  a  permanent  place  in  every  library.  Big  returns,  all  this,  on  the 
small  investment  of  $4. 

A  Feast  of  Good  Things. — St.  Nicholas  in  1903  promises  to  go  far  be- 
yond past  successes.  Prof.  John  BachMcMaster  recently  wrote  to  the  editors 
of  St.  Nicholas :  "Thank    you   very   heartily  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  St. 
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Nicholas  brings  to  my  boys."  Boys — and  girls — are  very  much  alike  the  world 
over.  The  delight  and  help  that  St.  Nicholas  is  giving  to  Professor  McMas- 
ter's  boys,  and  thousands  of  other  girls  and  boys,  it  holds  for  every  girl  and 
boy  who  can  understand  English.  Since  the  first  numberof  St.  Nicholas  was 
published,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  many  weekly  and  monthly  publications 
for  children  have  come  and  gone,  but  St.  Nicholas  still  holds  its  place,  the  un- 
rivaled "prince  of  periodicals  for  young  folks."  It  was  never  more  enjoyed  by 
its  readers  than  now,  for,  in  addition  to  the  usual  serial  stories,  short  articles, 
etc.,  there  is  a  department  called  "The  St.  Nicholas  League,"  in  which  the 
children  themselves  have  an  opportunity  to  take  part.  There  are  said  to  be 
nearly  fifty  thousand  children  now  belonging  to  the  league,  and  prizes  are 
given  out  each  month  for  the  best  stories,  poems,  drawings,  and  photographs 
sent  in  by  the  young  members.  Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas  may  become  a 
member.  St.  Nicholas  announces  for  K303  "The  Story  of  King  Arthur,"  writ- 
ten and  illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle,  a  companion  story  to  his  famous  "Robin 
Hood,"  but  which  readers  of  the  manuscript  think  surpasses  that  in  the 
strength  and  interest  of  the  narrative  and  beauty  of  the  illustrations.  Two 
short  stories  by  Miss  Alcott,  written  for  her  own  little  nieces  and  never  before 
published,  will  soon  appear  in  St.  Nicholas,  with  other  stories  and  articles  by 
the  author  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart, 
Frank  R.  Stockton,  Clara  Morris,  and  scores  of  other  well-known  writers.  St. 
Nicholas  makes  a  specialty  of  papers  of  information,  richly  illustrated  articles 
on  practical  subjects,  like  the  Navy  Yard,  the  Assay  Office,  etc.  The  price  of 
St.  Nicholas  is  three  dollars  a  year.  The  publishers  announce  that  new  sub- 
scribers who  begin  with  January  may  receive  the  November  and  December 
numbers  free,  and  so  begin  the  volume  and  get  the  commencement  of  all  the 
serials.     The  publishers  are  The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Wandering  Heroes.  Lillian  L.  Price.  These  particular  wandering 
heroes  are  the  conspicuous  leaders  of  seven  important  people  during  their 
nomadic  stage  of  development.  The  stories  are  told  with  vigor  and  grace, 
and  will  charm  boys  and  girls  alike.  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Joseph  and  Moses, 
are  the  pastoral  and  religious  representatives  of  the  old  Jewish  dispensation; 
their  stories  are  marked  by  simplicity,  warm  color,  and  religious  feeling. 
Siddartha  is  the  gentle,  tender-hearted  hero  of  the  Hindoo  people,  and  his 
story  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  savage  Attila,  and  the  warlike  con- 
queror, Cyrus,  vet  it  will  make  its  own  strong  appeal  to  the  most  rough-and- 
tumble  boy.  The  voyages  of  the  Vikings,  their  discoveries  of  Greenland 
Iceland,  and  Vineland,  present  another  striking  manifestation  of  the  restless 
adventurous  spirit.  A  beautiful  story,  with  a  delightful,  oriental  color,  but 
an  excellent  democratic  moral  is  the  "Khan  of  the  Silver  Crown,"  which 
takes  us  far  away  to  the  mountains  of  China  and  Tartary;  and  the  early 
struggles  between  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons  is  portrayed  with  humor  and 
spirit  in  the  tale  of  "Godwin  and  Knut."  The  delighted  child  will  expand  in 
spirit  as  he  loses  himself  in  these  short  tales,  and  identifies  himself,  in  turn, 
with  the  strenuous  life  of  various  races  widely  separated  by  time,  space,  cus- 
toms, and  ideals,  but  alike  stirred  by  an  impulse  for  change  and  adventure 
which  every  child  can  appreciate.  The  writer  displays  excellent  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  these  heroes  as  types,  and  fine  skill  in  depicting  their  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.  The  book  is  one  of  a  series  for  supplementary 
reading.  It  includes  mythical  heroes,  heroes  of  chivalry,  and  in  preparation, 
heroes  of  conquest  and  empire,  of  discovery  and  science,  and,  lastly,  heroes 
of  freedom,  which  brings  history  up  to  our  own  period.  The  series  is  edited 
by  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  superintendent  of  the  Rochester  public  schools.  Illus- 
trated.    Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.    Price,  50  cents. 

Old- Indian  Legends.  By  Zitkala-Sa.  Illustrated  by  Angel  de  Cora. 
We  are  favored,  indeed,  in  being  able  to  read  Indian  tales,  told  by  an  Indian  in 
simple,  vivid  English,  and  illustrated  by  one  of  the  same  race.  Nearly  all  of 
the  stories  center  round  Iktomi,  the  mischief  maker,  who,  however,  like  Br'er 
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Fox,  is  usually  circumvented  by  the  simpler  ones  he  thinks  to  outwit,  for,  as 
we  are  told,  "his  wit  was  not  wisdom."  Many  of  the  word  pictures  are  very 
graphic,  as  where  the  coyote  "ran  so  swiftly  that  his  long,  bushy  tail  hung  out 
in  a  straight  line  with  his  back."  Again,  shrewd  lktomi,  delighted  to  find  how 
readily  the  ducks  succumb  to  his  wiles,  nudges  "his  own  sides  with  his  elbows." 
The  little  Indian  child,  listening  with  intent  interest  to  these  vivid,  imagina- 
tive stories,  would  unconsciously  absorb  ideas  of  true  courtesy,  true  prayer, 
sincerity,  justice,  and  hospitality.  The  dignity,  pathos,  humor  in  the  lives  of  a 
primitive  people  are  revealed  in  the  delightful  tales,  which  are  quite  different 
from  any  we  have  heretofore  known,  and  which,  besides  conveying  the  same 
lesson  to  American  boys  and  girls  that  they  do  to  the  Indian  child,  will  surely 
interest  the  ethnologist  exceedingly.  The  dance  of  the  field-mice  in  the  buf- 
falo skull  is  weird,  indeed,  and  Iya,  the  camp-eater,  is  a  strange  and  untoward 
conception,  while  that  of  the  badger  and  the  bear  is  charming  in  its  vivid 
pictures  of  wee  bears  and  badgers,  and  the  final  triumph  of  justice.  Tho  the 
stories  tell  the  doings  of  the  creatures,  the  pictures  portray  human  beings, 
which  seems  to  indicate  how  easily  one  slipped  into  the  other  in  the  imagina- 
tive minds  of  myth-making  people.  The  cover  design  is  interesting  and  ar- 
tistic.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  55  cents. 

The  Stars  in  Song  and  Legend.  Jermain  G.  Porter,  Professor  of  As- 
tronomy in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  The  iittle  volume  will  surely  achieve 
its  author's  purpose  "to  present  the  legendary  lore  of  the  heavens  in  such  a 
way  as  to  attract  the  unprofessional  reader."  The  starry  firmament  will  be 
studied  with  renewed  interest,  and  the  legends  of  the  ancients  and  the  poetry 
of  the  modern  writers  will  be  read  in  the  light  of  most  fascinating  knowledge 
after  knowing  this  book.  The  fanciful  ideas  suggested  both  by  the  constella- 
tions as  wholes,  and  by  the  important,  individual  stars,  are  given,  and  the 
quaint  illustrations  are  taken  from  Durer's  drawings.  Practcally, however,  the 
book  will  be  of  little  service  in  actually  identifying  the  stars.  The  maps,  tho 
interesting,  fail  to  show  the  relation  of  one  constellation  to  another,  and  several 
are  so  placed  in  the  book  that  they  are  many  inconvenient  pages  from  the 
descriptive  text.  It  would  be  a  kindly  deed  on  the  writer's  part  to  publish  a 
complementary  volume,  to  aid  the  novice  in  identifying  the  nocturnal  glories 
of  the  sky  after  thus  awakening  such  a  strong  interest  in  them.  The  cover  is 
very  attractive,  decorated  with  the  zodiacal  signs.  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
know  the  origin  of  the  conventional  signs  if  it  be  not  wrapped  in  too  profound 
a  mystery.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Edgar  Lucas.  This  is  a 
most  attractive  edition  of  the  good  old  tales  that  never  grow  old.  The  trans- 
lation has  all  the  flavor  of  the  folk-story,  with  the  wit  and  wisdom  therein 
stored.  The  crudities  and  cruelties  of  past  stages  of  human  development 
are  found  there  also,  but,  tho  displeasing  to  the  adult  mind,  we  doubt  if  it 
would  be  wise  to  eliminate  them  altogether  from  the  child's  reading.  In  the 
story  of  the  "Frog  Prince,"  tho  the  word  "Frog"  appears  in  the  title,  in  the 
body  of  the  story,  wherever  referred  to,  the  hero  is  a  toad,  which,  it  would 
seem,  might  prove  perplexing  to  a  thoughtful  child,  and  misleading  to  a 
thoughtless  one.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  old  stories  do  inculcate  kind- 
ness to  all  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  however  ugly  or  unprepossessing. 
Librarians  agree  that  the  average  child  will  reject  an  untried  book  if  the 
print  is  close  and  fine,  and  so  unattractive.  This  volume  is  printed  upon 
handsome,  creamy  paper,  in  large,  clear  type.  The  many  illustrations  by 
Arthur  Rackham  express,  as  the  different  subjects  demand,  the  humor,  the 
grotesqueness,  the  weirdness,  the  quaintness,  of  the  spirit  that  created  the 
stories.  The  colored  frontispiece  is  a  quaint  picture  of  Hansel  and  Gretel. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

The  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Few  events  in  his- 
tory or  fiction  are  more  startling  and  inexplicable  than  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Joan  of  Arc  upon  the  field  of  European  politics.     We  stand  amazed  be- 
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fore  her  inspired  leadership  of  the  people  and  their  shameful  desertion  of  her, 
their  savior.  The  story  of  the  heroic  girl,  patriotic,  brave,  pure,  gentle,  and 
steadfast  in  her  faith  and  purpose  thru  all  trial  and  difficulty,  is  one  that 
should  enrich  the  lives  of  every  boy  and  girl  today.  This  version  is  in  simple 
language,  spirited,  strong,  picturesque,  warm  with  enthusiasm.  We  must 
confess,  that  as  a  child  we  had  an  instinctive  aversion  to  history  and  geog- 
raphy served  indirectly  thru  dialog,  and  we  resented  the  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  those  authors  who  styled  themselves  Uncle  John  or  Aunt  Mary.  But 
this  author  redeems  both  objections  from  disfavor.  The  comments  of  the 
children  are  natural  and  vivacious,  and  serve  to  emphasize  and  clarify  certain 
points,  and  to  bring  out  the  reality  and  the  humanness  of  the  simple-hearted, 
fearless,  peasant  girl,  who  followed  so  nobly  the  call  of  the  inner  voice.  The 
story  will  allure  to  further  study  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  80 
cents. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Santa  Claus.  By  L.  Frank  Baum. 
A  really  beautiful  fanciful  story,  describing  how  the  infant  Claus  was  loved 
and  reared  by  the  charming  spirits  of  the  woodland,  and  how  he  came  to  take 
his  nocturnal  journey  once  a  year  to  the  homes  of  all  children,  rich  and  poor. 
The  author  has  taken  unwarranted  liberties  with  the  truth,  however,  in  his 
derivation  of  the  name  "Santa  Claus,"  and  since  tradition  identifies  the  well- 
beloved  saint  with  the  Bishop  of  Myra,  the  patron  saint  of  boys,  we  question 
the  justification  of  the  author  in  resolving  our  little  knowledge  entirely  into 
fancy,  however  pleasing.  The  story  as  such,  however,  is  fresh  and  dainty,  tho 
for  some  reason  or  unreason  we  like  to  think  of  the  saint  as  immortally  the 
"jolly  old  elf,"  never  youthful  or  beardless.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  and 
illustrated.     A  beautiful  Christmas  volume.     Indianapolis:  Bowen-Merrill  Co. 

True  Tales  of  Birds  and  Beasts.  Edited  by  David  Starr  Jordan.  A 
compilation  of  twelve  stories,  representing  nine  different  authors.  The  "Story 
of  a  Salmon,"  by  Jordan  himself,  introduces  the  children  to  a  strange  and 
thrilling  phase  of  animal  life;  Irving's  charming  "Bobolink,"  with  its  apt  but 
quaint  moral  for  little  boys  and  little  girls,  is  always  delightful.  The  biography 
of  Kutha,  the  baby  seal,  by  George  Archibald  Clark,  is  fascinating  reading, 
tho  darkened  by  a  sense  of  man's  needless  cruelty  that  has  magnified  so 
enormously  the  tragic  life  of  the  wild  creatures.  Others  are  by  Bailey  Millard, 
Charles  Keeler,  Joaquin  Miller,  G.  A.  Clark,  Dane  Coolidge,  and  a  translation 
of  Jean  Aicard's  delightful  story  of  "The  Dog  that  Lied."  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.     40  cents. 

Child  Culture.  By  Newton  N.  Riddell.  A  trim  little  volume  whose 
proportions  fit  themselves  as  readily  to  the  hand-clasp  as  its  contents  do  to 
the  understanding.  In  the  short  time  that  it  takes  to  read  it,  parents  and 
teachers  will  find  practical  answers  to  many  questions  that  arise  in  the  daily 
culture  and  training  of  the  child.  It  gives  concrete  examples,  illustrating 
how  to  treat  tendencies  to  pride,  stubbornness,  falsehood,  temper,  etc.  The 
style  is  crisp.  The  common-sense  suggestions  are  based  upon  the  laws  of 
physiological  psychology  and  mental  suggestion,  and  give  specific  directions 
for  strengthening  all  weak  qualities,  eradicating  evil  tendencies,  and  estab- 
lishing the  higher  virtues.  Chicago:  Child  of  Light  Publishing  Co.  Price,  65 
cents. 

Miss  Muffet's  Christmas  Party,  by  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  comes  also 
from  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  The  author  seems  to  hold  the  "master  word" 
that  calls  the  people  of  fairyland  and  all  the  realms  of  fancy.  With  it  he 
gathers  at  Miss  Muffet's  party  all  the  children's  favorites:  Alice  and  her 
Friends  from  Wonderland,  Sinbad  the  Sailor  and  the  Forty  Thieves,  Mowgli 
and  Bagheera,  Rollo,  Uncle  Remus,  Grimm's  company,  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen's heroes,  and  many  others.     Illustrated.     Price,  $1. 

In  Happy  Far- Away  Land.  By  Ruth  Kimball  Gardiner.  A  dozen  ex- 
ceptionally good,  short  stories  for  children.  The  author  very  skillfully  and 
prettily  weaves  into  them  many  of  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes.     We  recom- 
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mend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  mothers  and  teachers  of  young  children. 
The  full-page  illustrations  by  Howard  Smith  are  also  exceptionally  artistic 
and  attractive.  "The  White  Knight"  will  find  a  place  in  the  kindergarten,  as 
will  others  of  these  choice  stories.     New  York:  Zimmerman's.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Reign  of  King  Oberlin.  Another  discriminating  and  varied  se- 
lection of  fairy  tales  (thirty)  from  many  sources,  edited  by  Walter  Jerrold, 
and  similar  in  style  and  make-up  to  the  beautiful  volume,  "The  Reign  of  King 
Cole,"  published  by  the  same  firm  last  year.  New  York:  Macmillan  Co. 
Price,  $2. 

The  Princess  Kallisto.  Six  beautiful  and  interesting  fairy  tales,  writ- 
ten with  the  purpose  to  cultivate  the  child's  ideals  of  true  and  noble  living. 
They  are  very  attractive,  and  the  book  is  further  enriched  by  handsome  illus- 
trations in  color.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Price,  $2. 

Roy  and  Rosyrocks.  By  Mary  Agnes  Byrne.  A  bright,  pretty  Christmas 
story  of  two  children  that  are  lost  and  are  found;  pictures  warm  hearts  in 
humble  homes  The  children  are  wholesome  and  natural.  Illustrated.  Ak- 
ron, Ohio:  Saalfield  Publishing  Co.     Price,  60  cents. 

The  Yellow  Violin.  By  Mary  A.  Denison.  A  pretty  story  for  girls,  in- 
volving several  mysterious  complications,  all  of  which  are  happily  cleared 
up.     Akron,  Ohio:  Saalfield  Publishing  Co.     Price,  $1. 

Billy  Whiskers.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Goat.  By  Frances  Trego 
Montgomery.     Akron,  Ohio:  Saalfield  Publishing  Co. 

Mother  Goose, or  National  Nursery  Rhymes  set  to  music, by  J.  W.Elliot. 
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THE   SPECIFIC   AIM    OF   THE   ETHICAL   CULTURE 
SCHOOLS   OF   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

BERTHA   JOHNSTON. 

FOR  twenty-three  years  the  Ethical  Culture  schools  of 
New  York  have  rendered  great  service  to  childhood, 
the  community,  and  to  pedagogy.  On  the  twenty-sec- 
ond of  November  Felix  Adler  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
a  fine  new  building  to  be  erected  at  Central  Park  West,  between 
Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  streets.  The  mayor,  Hon.  Seth 
Low,  city  superintendent,  Dr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  John  D.  Lange,  pres- 
ident of  the  society,  and  others,  gave  appropriate  addresses,  and 
music  was  rendered  by  Samuel  Franko's  orchestra,  the  Arion 
Society,  and  the  children  of  the  Ethical  Culture  schools. 

The  Ethical  Culture  schools  stand  for  a  specific  ideal,  as  their 
name  suggests.  In  view  of  the  enlargement  of  the  work  incident 
to  the  occupation  of  the  new  school,  Dr.  Adler  has  considered  it 
timely  to  restate  to  his  teachers  those  aims  which  distinguish  the 
schools  from  all  others.  This  he  did  in  four  impressive  lectures. 
All  good  schools  claim  the  formation  of  character  as  their  ulti- 
mate purpose.  These  propose  to  make  character  of  a  specific 
kind.  Dr.  Butler  is  quoted  as  saying  recently,  that  the  purpose 
of  the  "New  Education"  is  to  produce  men  and  women  who  can 
adjust  themselves  to  their  environment.  "The  Ethical  school 
idea  includes  this,  but  it  considers  this  adjustment  to  be  the  means, 
not  the  end,  the  end  being  the  readjustment  of  the  environment." 
The  lectures  clearly  and  forcibly  discuss  these  aims  and  the  meth- 
ods for  securing  them.  We  propose  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
same,  but  recommend  a  careful  reading  of  the  pamphlet  contain- 
ing them  to  all  parents  and  educators  and  statesmen.  Dr.  Adler 
thus  states  the  purpose  of  the  schools: 

The  ideal  of  the  School  is  not  the  adaptation  of  the  individual 
to  the  existing  environment,  it  is  to  develop  persons  who  will  be 
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competent  to  change  their  environment  to  greater  conformity 
with  moral  ideals;  that  is,  to  put  it  boldly,  to  train  reformers. 
But  this  must  be  rightly  understood.  By  "reformers"  are  meant 
persons  who  believe  that  their  salvation  consists  in  reacting  be?iefi- 
cently  upon  their  environment.  This  ideal  of  beneficent  activity, 
beneficent  transformation  of  faulty  environment,  is  the  ideal  of 
the  Society  and  of  the  School. 

Dr.  Adler  then  names  the  four  corollaries  that  result  from  this 
position: 

1.  Children  must  be  protected  from  the  debasing  influence  of 
their  city  environment — commercialism,  luxuriousness,  pleasure- 
seeking,  sensuousness,  etc.  .  .  . 

2.  Children  are  to  be  developed  into  duly  conservative  men 
and  women.  The  unbalanced  reformer  is  most  harmful.  The 
lessons  of  history,  especially  of  history  taught  from  the  stand- 
point of  evolution,  should  give  this  balance.  .  .  . 

3.  Children  should  be  so  taught  that  they  get  an  enthusiasm 
for  progress.  They  should  come  to  know  of  the  human  sweat 
and  toil  by  which  alone  progress  has  been  secured.  .  .  . 

4.  The  School  should  develop  men  and  women  who  have  a 
reasoned-out  ideal  of  progress. 

The  side  of  the  subject  considered  in  the  second  address  was 
"the  school  as  a  protecting  environment."  It  discusses  how  the 
school  may  counteract  the  chief  faults  (luxuriousness  and  love  of 
pleasure)  of  the  home  without  antagonizing  it.  This  may  be  done 
by  creating  an  environment  favorable  to  simplicity,  and  by  using 
the  so-called  doctrine  of  interest  judiciously  and  with  proper  dis- 
crimination. 

Interest  may  well  be  utilized  to  arouse  the  pupil's  power,  to 
start  with;  then,  however,  he  should  learn  to  use  his  powers  to 
work  for  work's  sake;  to  grind,  whether  he  finds  it  pleasant  or 
unpleasant,  and  without  new  interests  being  continually  supplied. 
.  .  .  Some  strenuousness,  and  a  due  insistence  upon  the  adequate 
performance  of  assigned  tasks  within  the  time  allotted  for  them, 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  power  and  virility. 

The  question  arises  whether  the  children  in  the  school  should 
become  conscious  of  its  ideal.  Dr.  Adler  sees  the  possibility  of 
the  children,  in  such  case,  developing  a  spirit  of  self-righteousness, 
but  believes  that  such  danger  can  be  nullified  if  the  school  is  per- 
meated with  the  idea  that  it  is  elite,  but  elite  in  that  it  stands  for 
responsibilities  rather  than  for  privileges. 

The  third  address  leads  on  to  a  discussion  of  how  enthusiasm 
for  moral  progress  is  to  be  developed.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
schools  would  depend  upon  pedagogical    method — classroom  in- 
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struction.  Thus,  in  teaching  science,  manual  training,  art,  litera- 
ture, etc.,  not  only  would  the  facts  and  laws  of  a  particular  subject 
be  taught,  but  its  history,  its  development  as  well,  thus  establish- 
ing in  the  child's  mind  a  sense  of  gradual  progress,  "of  the  whole 
world  moving."  "But,"  to  quote  Dr.  Adler,  "the  most  important 
of  all  subjects  in  illustrating  this  idea  is  history.  The  central  idea 
here  is  that  of  Froebel,  i.  e.,  to  make  the  child  acquainted  both 
with  nature  and  with  humanity."     He  continues: 

The  teacher  of  history  should  show  what  each  nation  has 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  race,  starting  with  the  early 
civilizations,  with  Persia,  perhaps,  and  coming  down  to  the  present 
time  and  the  idea  of  democracy.  They  should  now  be  brought  to 
ask:  What  is  the  aim  of  democracy?  What  has  it  done?  What 
is  left  for  it  to  do?  They  should  eventually  be  brought  to  see 
that  there  are  two  great  problems  awaiting  solution:  ( i)  How  to 
make  the  best  men  rulers  and  leaders,  and  (2)  How  to  bring  about 
Aristotle's  idea  of  securing  the  best  life  to  each  citizen?  We  do 
not  yet  know,  apparently,  what  the  best  life  is;  the  majority  seem 
to  define  it  as  the  life  of  material  ease,  or  of  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, which  is  a  fatal  mistake.  It  should  be  defined  as  the  pur- 
suit   of  perfection The   words  "reform"  and  "reformer" 

should  probably  not  be  used  in  all  this  effort  to  create  reformers. 
The  child  is  to  absorb  at  first;  to  get  things  by  contagion  thru 
example.  He  should  be  brought  into  admiring  relations  with 
men  and  women  who  have  caused  progress.  Full,  reflective  con- 
sciousness comes  later. 

The  fourth  address  weighs  the  merits  of  "incidental  versus 
systematic  moral  teaching."  Incidental  teaching,  the  speaker 
claims,  is  not  "sufficiently  inclusive;  does  not  cover  the  ground. 
It  is  invaluable  when  opportunities  arise  that  permit  of  it.  But 
these  opportunities  do  not  arise  often  enough  and  are  not  varied 
enough."  This  point  he  elucidates  at  some  length,  showing  the 
weaknesses  of  the  incidental  method,  and  summing  them  up  thus: 
"It  does  not  cover  the  field,  does  not  furnish  a  unifying  concep- 
tion, and  does  not  provide  for  an  orderly  sequence  in  the  building 
up  of  moral  ideals,"  for,  as  he  says,  "the  higher  moral  conceptions 
presume  the  lower.  They  cannot  be  rightly  grasped  before  the 
lower  have  been  thoroly  assimilated."  Dr.  Adler  fully  appre- 
ciates the  possible  dangers  that  the  systematic  method  may  breed, 
i.  e.,  "a  barren  intellectualism,  a  cold,  abstract  way  of  looking  at 
moral  ideals,"  and  of  "divorcing  precept  from  practice";  but  he 
shows,  also,  how  this  may  be  avoided:  First,  by  the  right  attitude 
of  the  teacher,  who  should  feel  the  responsibility  and  sacredness 
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of  his  task,  careful  always  "to  impart  to  his  pupils  the  impression 
that  the  performance  of  duty  is  the  greatest  thing  in  life.  .  .  . 

Such  an  infinitely  important  thing  is  it  to  do  the  right!  Our 
worth  as  human  beings,  the  success  or  failure  of  our  lives  so  utterly 
depends  upon  this,  that  we  want  to  use  every  possible  diligence 
that  we  may  not  miss  our  aim.  To  try  to  prove  that  right-doing 
is  the  chief  aim  would  be  preposterous.  The  conscience  of  the 
teacher  speaks;  the  conscience  of  the  pupil  responds.  .  .  .  Sec- 
ondly, apart  at  least  of  the  Ethics  instruction  is  capable  of  imme- 
diate application. 

Among  these  are  named  the  duties  toward  parents,  those  de- 
manded by  high  friendship,  and  charity  toward  the  poor,  as  well 
as  charity  of  a  mental  and  moral  order. 

In  the  third  place,  Dr.  Adler  shows  how  even  those  duties,  as 
of 'citizenship,  which  the  child  cannot  immediately  carry  out,  "have 
an  outlook  upon  action."  "Moral  energy  can  be  stored  up  for  future 
use.  There  is  no  duty  taught  that  is  not  applicable,  either  di- 
rectly, immediately,  or  mediately,  in  the  shape  of  present  prepa- 
ration for  future  fulfillment." 

The  concluding  pages  give  a  general  plan  of  the  system  pur- 
sued by  the  Ethical  Culture  schools  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
In  the  elementary  school  "the  aim  is,  on  the  whole,  to  enlarge 
the  pupil's  grasp  on  some  of  the  essential  moral  facts,  just  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  facts  without  offering  him  explanation." 
This  is  done  thru  the  telling  of  Bible  stories,  with  their  strong, 
ethical  spirit.  Here  it  is  the  ethics  involved  in  the  family  rela- 
tion that  are  brought  home  to  the  child's  mind,  by  enabling  him 
"vicariously  to  enter  into  the  experience  of  others."  In  the  next 
division  of  the  elementary  course  the  duties  devolving  on  the 
faithful  citizen  are  taught  thru  study  of  certain  portions  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  which  admirably  lend  themselves  to  such 
service. 

With  the  high-school  course  a  change  in  method  is  made.  "The 
object  is  no  longer  merely  to  widen  the  moral  experience  of  the 
pupil,  to  extend  his  moral  horizon,  to  refine  his  moral  feelings,  but 
to  supply  him  with  a  working  hypothesis  in  ethics,  with  a  princi- 
ple—  not  a  metaphysical  one,  but  still  a  unifying  one — from  which 
all  the  separate  duties  can  be  derived."  This  course  is  planned 
with  reference  to  the  spiritual  demands  of  the  student  who  has 
now  entered  the  momentous  adolescent  period.  The  principle 
adopted  is   that   of  perfectio?i  or  of  progress ;  progress   explained 
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"as  centering  preeminently  in  the  moral  relations."  "The  last 
outlook  that  is  opened  is  upon  a  perfect  society,  an  ideal  com- 
munity of  spiritual  beings,  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  a  City  of  the 
Light." 

We  would  again  refer  our  readers  to  a  study  of  this  valuable 
pamphlet.  The  moral  earnestness  and  passion  of  Felix  Adler 
have  the  thrill  of  the  ancient  prophets  of  Palestine.  This  care- 
fully wrought-out  system  of  moral  teaching  arouses  many  ques- 
tions. We  wonder  if  in  it  there  cannot  be  found  a  hint  for  a  line 
of  procedure  for  our  public  schools  analogous  to  that  known  as 
Religion  in  the  German  educational  scheme. 

Thoughtful  educators  deplore  the  lack  in  our  schools  of  direct 
moral  teaching.  We  cannot  have  direct  religious  instruction;  but 
upon  the  neutral,  or,  rather,  common  ground  of  ethics,  all  sects 
could  stand — made  vital  to  the  children,  and  a  part  of  the  every- 
day living  and  growing,  as  it  is  in  the  Ethical  Culture  schools,  it 
should  be  as  practicable  as  it  is  pressing.  The  frequent  changes 
in  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  the  public  schools  are  made  too 
often  with  the  above-named  ideal  in  view,  i.  e.,  of  fitting  the  child 
to  his  environments;  of  making  a  man  who,  like  a  cat,  will  always 
fall  on  his  feet.  A  far  higher  ideal  should  allure  those  who,  know- 
ing the  toils  and  sacrifices  by  which  present  heights  have  been 
won  feel  the  responsibility,  first,  of  conserving  the  good  already 
gained,  and,  second,  of  hastening  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  by 
awakening  in  the  child  a  sense  of  what  he  owes  the  past,  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  future — a  sense  of  social,  leading  to  cosmic,  con- 
sciousness.    Self-government  in  schools  is  one  means  to  this  end. 

The  Ethical  Culture  schools  offer  the  fruits  of  twenty-three 
years'  experience.  Would  that  the  Congress  of  Religions  and 
the  National  Educational  Association  might  unite  in  adapting 
some  such  system  to  our  national  needs. 


I 


TO   YOUNG  AMERICA. 

N  spite  of  the  stare  of  the  wise  and  the  world's  derision, 
Dare  travel  the  star-blazed  road,  dare  follow  the  vision, 

It  breaks  as  .a  hush  on  the  soul  in  the  wonder  of  youth; 
And  the  lyrical  dream  of  the  boy  is  the  kingly  truth. 

The  world  is  a  vapor  and  only  the  vision  is  real  — 
Yea!  nothing  can  hold  against  Hell  but  the  Winged  Ideal. 
— Edwin  Mark  ham,  hi  "Lincoln  and  other  Poems." 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  AND    RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION 
OF   YOUNG   CHILDREN. 

EDUCATION    METHODS    IN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL   WORK — RELIGIOUS   ASPECT 
OF    NATURE    STUDY — THE    FAIRY   TALE    IN    SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

FROM  time  to  time,  from  parents  and  Sunday-school 
teachers,  come  questions  regarding  methods  and  ma- 
terial in  the  Sunday-school.  A  glance  thru  back  num- 
bers of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  would  show  that 
in  past  years  the  editors  have  been  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
this  side  of  child  culture.  Both  in  single  articles  and  in  series 
many  helpful  discussions  are  to  be  found.  But  it  is  a  topic  forever 
new,  for  man  is  ever  seeking  and  finding  new  light  upon  the  world 
of  spirit,  as  uponsthat  of  matter  and  of  mind.  A  recent  word  of 
value  is  that'of  the 

CHURCH    EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  OR    EDUCATION    METHODS    IN   SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL  WORK. 

Miss  Mary^E.  Hutcbeson,  who  has  devoted  many  years  to  the 
problem  of  the  Primary  Sunday-school,  and  who  has  solved  some 
of  "the  difficulties  to  the  satisfaction  qi  leading  Sunda3'-school 
workers,  writes  as  follows  in  explanation  of  a  new  organization 
called,  "The  Church  Education  Association": 

Columbus,  Ohio:  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  at  this  time, 
under  another  cover,  a  circular  announcement,  which  I  trust  may 
be  of  interest.  In  the  work  which  it  sets  forth,  I  am  in  close  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  are  contending  for  the  recognition  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  spiritual  element  in  education. 

The  same  influence  which  would  take  Froebel  out  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  substitute  for  his  a  modern,  up-to-date  theory  of 
human  culture,  is  at  work  propagating  new  ideas  of  religious  cul- 
ture, the  tendency  of  which  is  to  eliminate  the  supernatural  from 
religion,  and  to  substitute  for  God's  plan  for  a  redeemed  and 
saved  humanity  a  man-made  scheme  for  the  perfecting  of  human 
life.  Education,  in  all  of  its  departments,  owes  much  to  the  efforts 
of  the  scientific  child-study  student  but — "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther."  It  is  the  old  story  of  man's  desire  to  be  as  God, 
and,  therefore,  to  be  determined  to  find  the  solution  for  all  things 
merely  by  the  light  of  human  understanding.  After  some  years 
of  training  and  effort  in  other  educational  work  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  turn  my  attention  and  study  to  the  kindergarten.  At  that 
time,  about  eight  years  ago,  I  came   into  touch — in  supervising  a 
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large  philanthropic  work,  which  included  several  departments  of 
work — with  kindergarten  practice, which,  it  seemed  tome,  had  de- 
parted from  the  spirit  of  the  great  founder  of  the  kindergarten. 
It  was  this  which  determined  for  me  the  direction  which  my  own 
special  line  of  effort  has  taken.  After  eight  years,  during  which 
time  I  have  studied  my  own  special  problem  thru  almost  daily 
contact  with  the  little  ones  in  a  kindergarten,  the  work  of  which 
I  have  directed  personally,  and  from  observation  of  the  work  of 
others,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  closer  Froebel  is 
followed,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the 
cause  of  human  culture. 

Froebel  may  not  be — in  the  opinion  of  some — an  up-to-date 
psychologist,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  knew  more  of  the  truth 
about  the  soul  life  of  a  little  child  than  can  ever  be  known  by 
those  who  approach  this  work  from  the  "scientific"  standpoint 
only.  "Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned."  Froebel  brought 
to  his  work,  as  did  Pestalozzi  as  well,  not  merely  a  well-trained 
intellect,  but  the  gift  of  spiritual  insight,  markedly  developed, 
which  enabled  him  to  understand  that  the  education  of  man  as  a 
spiritual  being  required  a  kind  of  culture  which,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  cannot  be  limited  to  the  application  of  principles 
deduced  from  scientific  truth.  God  was  not  only  with  him,  but  in 
him,  and  his  message,  we  may  believe,  was  one  which  the  world 
needed,  and  one  which  we  today  may  not  lightly  cast  aside  at 
the  bidding  of  anyone. 

Women,  I  believe,  more  than  men,  are  especially  qualified  to 
speak  the  "I  know"  which  follows  the  exercise  of  a  power  which 
is  above  and  beyond  any  purely  mental  endowment,  and  upon 
them  will  continue  to  rest,  therefore,  the  chief  responsibility  for 
holding  to  the  truth,  that  the  highest  knowledge  and  truest  culture 
cannot  be  acquired  if  no  provision  is  made  in  education  for  the 
nourishment  and  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  spiritual  discernment, 
which  is  God's  choicest  gift  to  man. 

Miss  Hutcheson  is  the  author  of  "Sunday-school  Reform  from 
the  Modern  Educational  Standpoint,"  and  "The  New  Education 
Series  of  Primary  Lessons  for  Church  Sunday-schools."  She  of- 
fers a  course  of  normal  instruction  in  the  principles  and  methods 
of  religious  education  for  parents  and  teachers,  and  has  the  in- 
dorsement of  such  able  men  as  the  late  Dr.  Sheldon  of  Oswego 
Mr.  Patterson  du  Bois,  of  the  Sunday-school  Times ;  Professor  St. 
John,  of  the  Bible  Normal  College  of  Springfield. 

The  course  for  Sunday-school  teachers  includes  the  all-impor- 
tant principles  of  teaching  as  applied  to  religious  instruction,  with 
illustrative  lessons.     The  aim  of  this  course  is: 

I.    To  give  to  Sunday-school  teachers  a  fundamental  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  such  as  shall  enable  them 
to  understand  what  are  the  elements  of  success  in  their  work  as 
teachers  —  the  laws  which  they  must  know  and  obey  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  true  teaching  process. 

2.  To  enable'  them  to  apply  educational  principles  to  the 
planning  and  teaching  of  a  Sunday-school  lesson,  and  to  suggest 
the  practical  application  of  principles  to  the  solution  of  problems 
connected  with  Sunday-school  work  generally,  and  especially  to 
the  current  problems  of  members  of  the  class. 

3.  To  enable  them  to  make  an  intelligent  and  discriminating 
use  of  the  lesson  helps  offered  to  Sunday-school  teachers  in  the 
various  Sunday-school  publications. 

Each  instruction  period  will  consist  of  two  divisions,  each  thirty 
minutes  in  length,  the  first  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  presen- 
tation and  discussion  of  an  educational  principle  or  maxim,  and 
the  second  to  its  application  to  the  art  of  religious  teaching.  The 
course  will  also  include  model  lessons,  lesson  analysis  and  criti- 
cism, the  critical  examination  of  the  work  of  well-known  lesson 
writers,  and  directed  reading. 

The  parents'  course  aims  to  impart  to  mothers  and  teachers,  by 
means  of  a  series  of  mother  talks  to  little  ones,  a  method  of 
giving;  first  religious  impressions,  and  of  presenting  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  very  young,  on  the  basis  of  the  child's  religious 
need. 

The  theory  of  early  religious  culture  and  the  series  of  talks  pre- 
sented in  this  course,  are  the  outgrowth  of  several  years  of  effort 
in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  Sunday-school  class  to  find  a 
way  to  wisely  meet  the  religious  need  of  the  little  child.  The 
course  is  based  upon  no  new  theory  of  religion,  or  religious  de- 
velopment, but  aims  to  show  how  early  religious  culture  may  be 
carried  forward  in  loyalty  to  the  fundamental  truths  of,  the  old 
faith,  and  at  the  same  time  be  truly  educational  in  character. 
The  method  aims  to  secure  the  utmost  simplicity  and  naturalness 
in  touching  and  awakening  the  religious  life  of  the  little  child,  and 
provides  that  the  work  of  religious  training  shall  begin  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  one-half  and  three  years. 

Plan — The  first  division  of  each  instruction  period  (thirty 
minutes)  will  be  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  the  theory  of  early 
religious  culture,  and  the  second,  to  the  method  "of  giving  a  mother 
talk,  intended  to  convey  an  impression  of  religious  truth.  These 
mother  talks  will  form  a  series  of  first  lessons  in  religion,  and  as 
such  they  can  be  used  from  week  to  week  in  the  home  by  the 
mother,  or  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  by  the  teacher  of  the  kinder- 
garten class  in  the  Sunday-school.  Introductory  lecture,  sub- 
ject, "The  Work  of  Religious  Culture  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Child's  Religious  Need,"  followed  by  a  mother  talk  to  a  class 
of  children  of  kindergarten  age. 
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THE  UNION  OF  LIBERAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS,  CHICAGO. 

There  is  in  Chicago  a  zealous  little  body  of  Sunday-school 
workers  that  meets  once  in  two  months  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
exchanging  ideas  and  gaining  new  inspiration  upon  Sunday-school 
topics.  The  meetings  are  most  informal,  and  guests  are  always 
welcome,  of  whatever  denomination.  This  Union  of  Liberal  Sun- 
day-schools meets  in  a  different  church  or  synagogue  each  time 
in  the  year.  To  save  time  and  hurry,  the  receiving  church  enter- 
tains the  guests  at  dinner,  so  that  business  people  can  come  direct 
from  office,  have  a  pleasant,  social  time,  then  dinner,  and  proceed 
early  to  the  special  object  of  the  meeting.  When  the  Ethical 
Culture  Society  is  the  host  it  receives  at  Hull  House.  Tho  all 
denominations  are  welcomed  heartily,  nearly  all  of  the  members 
belong  to  the  Unitarian,  Universalist,  Jewish,  or  Ethical  Culture 
societies.  After  the  paper  of  the  evening,  vigorous  discussion 
follows,  and  all  shades  of  opinion  are  expressed. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  Chicago,  ad- 
dressed the  Union  recently  on  the 

RELIGIOUS    ASPECT    OF    NATURE    STUDY. 

Dean  Jackman  treated  his  subject  in  a  large  and  dignified  way. 
Nature  study  is  to  him  the  study  of  all  life,  including  that  of  man. 
We  no  longer  study  man  and  nature,  but  man  in  nature.  Rightly 
handled,  the  study  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  its  origin  and  growth, 
is  as  much  nature  study  as  that  of  the  processes  by  which  the  lake, 
upon  which  it  stands,  came  into  being.  Dean  Jackman  would 
bring  nature  to  the  child  on  Sundays,  exactly  as  on  other  days 
of  the  week,  for  the  child  is  not  a  triple  being,  but  body,  mind, 
and  soul  develop  together,  and  the  intellect  cannot  be  ministered 
to  on  one  day  and  the  soul  on  another.  He  would  let  the  child 
observe  and  think  and  absorb,  untroubled  by  much  prodding  on 
the  teacher's  part.  Nature  will  teach  her  own  lessons.  Give 
him  opportunity  to  see  that  each  creature  has  a  wisdom  of  its  own, 
and  that  life  is  organic;  that  all  is  obedient  to  law,  inflexible,  un- 
changing, and  so  to  be  depended  upon  as  ground  from  which  to 
reach  forward  for  new  light.  This  study  is  to  be  regarded  neither 
as  a  tonic,  pastime,  nor  aid  to  teaching  reading  or  writing.  We 
find  in  it  the  deepest  roots  of  moral  life.  It  teaches  that  nothing 
happens  thru  whim  or  chance,  that  even  human  activities  and  con- 
duct are  reducible  to  law,  natural  law.     It  shows  us  also,  that  tho 
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the  "ape"  and  "tiger"  seem  to  prevail,  yet  such  a  view  is  short- 
sighted, ignorant,  and  unscientific.  The  dawn  of  reason  shows 
something  better.  The  ape  and  tiger  are  eventually  overcome  by 
their  own  method.  The  law  of  Christ  is  also  a  natural  law.  In 
this  spirit  of  science,  this  faith  in  the  law  of  love,  we  are  reform- 
ing our  prisons,  and  soon  reformatories  and  prisons  will  be  as 
much  objects  of  curiosity  as  the  thumbscrew  and  the  torture- 
chamber. 

The  question  was  asked  in  discussion  whether  it  were  wise  to 
give  the  child  many  of  the  nature  books  that  now  crowd  our 
libraries;  the  reply  was,  that  a  book  which  showed  that  animals 
were  individuals  with  varying  and  personal  differences  and  char- 
acteristics was  safe,  since  it  would  lead  the  child  to  investigate 
for  himself.  The  kind  that  implied  that  all  spiders,  or  every  in- 
dividual of  any  species,  always  did  thus  and  so  were  unsafe,  be- 
cause giving  the  idea  that  all  was  known  that  could  be  known, 
and  hence  discouraging  individual  research. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  in  discussion,  confessed  to  being  scared 
when  nature  study  was  mentioned,  but  was  relieved  by  Dean  Jack- 
man's  treatment  of  his  theme.  He  said  the  only  kind  to  win  in 
scientific  study  was  stiff,  hard,  high,  touching  the  kindergarten 
on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  reaching  above  the  highest  in 
man  and  in  the  universe.  It  is  sober  business,  hard  work,  tho 
neither  grim  nor  forbidding.  Nature's  greatest  achievement  is 
man;  delightful  nature  study  is  that  of  the  realm  of  human  life 
and  experience.  The  handling  of  Bible  and  extra  Biblical  heroes 
is  nature  study  in  most  attractive  form. 

"THE    VALUE    OF    FAIRY    TALES    IN    THE    SUNDAY-SCHOOL" 

was  discussed  by  W.  M.  Salter,  lecturer  for  the  Society  of  Ethical 
Culture,  at  another  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Union  of  Liberal 
Sunday-schools.  Many  of  the  points  made  by  Mr.  Salter  are  of 
pedagogical  value  to  the  students  in  the  Story-telling  class,  and 
we  give  accordingly  an  epitome  of  the  paper.  To  the  children  of 
nine  or  ten  Mr.  Salter  would  tell  the  fairy  tales  that  belong  to  the 
patrimony  of  the  race,  not  those  of  recent  invention.  No  discus- 
sion should  follow  the  recital.  The  story  is  not  for  entertainment, 
but  must  be  so  told  that  the  child  will  feel  the  lesson  implied. 
Among  the  stories  approved  by  Mr.  Salter  and  his  coworkers  are 
the  following:   Hans  in  Luck;  The  Frog  Prince;    Faithful  John; 
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The  Twelve  Brothers;  Brother  and  Sister;  White  Snake;  Cinder- 
ella; Fisher  and  Wife,  Redcap;  Town  Musicians  of  Bremen;  King 
Thrushbeard;  Snow  White;  Queen  Bee;  Goose  Girl;  House  and 
the  Wolf;  Seven  Swabians;  the  Woodcutter's  Child. 

Fables  are  totally  differentfrom  the  traditional  fairy  tale.  They 
are  outright  creations,  made  to  teach  a  particular  lesson.  The 
fable  should  always  be  followed  by  discussion:  "Here  is  the  begin- 
ning for  the  child  of  the  intellectual  shaking  up  we  call  discus- 
sion." We  should  exact  from  the  children  that  they  tell  the  story 
over  again.  Here  is  opportunity  for  discipline  in  accuracy  in  re- 
production. Like  the  fairy  tale,  the  fable  should  be  carefully 
selected.  Mr.  Salter  admits  that  there  is  no  ideal  or  elevated 
morality  in  the  fable,  but  they  are  stories  of  the  sound  virtues  and 
qualities  needed  in  daily  intercourse.  Ideal  virtue  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  children.  Discussion,  however,  can  be  carried  to  a 
higher  plane  than  that  on  which  the  fable  itself  rests.  The  fables 
suggested  are  the  Mouse  and  Lion;  Mountain  in  Labor;  Oxen  and 
Apple  Trees;  Boy  and  Filbert;  Shepherd  and  Wolf;  Boy  and 
Nettles;  Fighting  Cock  and  Wolf  and  Lion;  Crow  and  Pitcher; 
Walnut  Tree;  Fox  and  Lion. 

For  older  children  the  following  have  been  found  serviceable: 
Father  and  Sons  (cooperation);  Ants  and  Grasshopper;  Farmer 
and  Stork;  Fox  and  Lion;  Tortoise  and  the  Eagle;  Fox  and  Goat; 
Fox  and  Leopard;  Wolf  and  Shepherd;  Miller  and  his  Son  and 
Ass;  Traveler  and  Fortune;  Oaks  and  Jupiter;  Swallow  and  Ser- 
pent; Apes  and  Two  Travelers. 

Legends  should  follow  fables  and  fairy  tales.  Becoming  thus 
accustomed  to  having  truth  presented  in  more  or  less  allegorical 
form,  the  child  will  accept,  unquestioningly,  the  legends  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  as  found  in  the  Scriptures,  unconsciously  classi- 
fying them  at  once  as  stories  similar  to  such  and  such  a  myth  or 
legend,  and  true  as  they  are  true. 

There  was  much  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  potency  of  this 
plan.  Some  present  disapproved  of  this  use  of  the  fairy  tales, 
thinking  their  spiritual  contents  too  small  to  serve  the  desired 
purpose.  Others  thought  an  occasional  use  justifiable,  and  there 
were  also  conflicting  ideas  concerning  the  use  of  nature  stories  a 
such.  In  his  use  of  fairy  stories  Mr.  Salter  differs  from  his  brother 
lecturer  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Sheldon,  who,  in  the  employment  of 
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myths,  legends,  and  semi-historical  tales,  confines  himself  to  the 
Biblical  ones. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL    HELPS. 

"Kindergarten  Sunday-school,"  by  Frederica   Beard,  75  cents. 

"Picture  Work  for  Teachers  and  Mothers,"  Walter  Hervey,  30 
cents. 

"The  Bible  in  the  Home,"  leaflet  for  mothers'  meetings,  Mary 
L.  Butler,  30  cents  a  hundred. 

"Kindergarten  Principles  and  Practice,"  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
and  Nora  A.  Smith,  $1. 

"Love,  Light,  and  Life  for  God's  Little  Children,"  compre- 
hensive volume,  by  Mabel  Wilson,  $3. 

"An  Ethical  Sunday-school,"  Walter  L.  Sheldon,  $1.25. 

"The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching,"  Patterson  Du  Bois. 

"A  Year  of  Sunday-school  Work,"  Florence  U.  Palmer,  $1. 

"Old  Testament  Bible  Stories,"  Walter  L.  Sheldon,  $1.50. 

"Moral  Instruction  of  Children,"  Felix  Adler,  Si. 50. 

"Sunday  Afternoons  for  the  Children,"  Mrs.  E.  Frances  Soule, 
75  cents. 

"The  Boy  Problem,"  Forbush,  75  cents. 

"A  Study  in  Child  Nature,"  Elizabeth  Harrison,  $1. 

"Old  and  New  Testament  for  Children,"  edited  by  Richard  G. 
Moulten. 

REFERENCES    IN    KINDERGARTEN    MAGAZINE. 

"Application  of  Kindergarten  Principles  to  Primary  Sunday- 
school  Work,"  Anna  E.  Bryan,  Vol.  iii,  pp.  71,  131,  181,  245,  304, 
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"Religion  for  Our  Children,"  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wilder,  Vol.  ix,  p.  345. 

"Sunday-school  Lessons,"  Frederica  Beard,  Vol.  iv,  pp.  20,  74, 
141,  196,  260,  320,  380,  445,  500,  562. 

"Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  Sunday-school,"  Lucy 
Wheelock,  Vol.  vi,  p.  173. 

"So-catted  Kindergarten  Methods  in  the  Sunday-school," 
Beulah  Bennett,  Vol.  vii,  p.  636. 

"Kindergarten  and  the  Sunday-school,"  Mrs.  E.  G.  Greene, 
Vol.  i,  p.  180. 

"Ideals  for  Sunday-school  Work,"  Mari  Ruef  Hofer,  Colonel 
Parker,  and  others,  Vol.  xiii,  p.  323. 

"A  Mooted  Question — Needs  of  the  Primary  Sunday-school 
Teacher,"  Frances  E.  Newton,  Vol.  v,  p.  483. 

"Primary  Sabbath-school  Work,"  Mabel  A.  Wilson,  Vol.  v,  p  165. 


THE    KINDERGARTEN    IN    THE    NEW    PRACTICE 
SCHOOL  OF  THE  CHICAGO  NORMAL- 
TWO  SESSIONS  IN  CHICAGO. 

THERE  are  few  more  pleasant  or  instructive  places  in 
which  to  spend  a  morning  than  the  Chicago  Normal 
Practice  School,  where  the  spirit  of  Colonel  Parker  still 
lingers  in  the  general,  home-like  atmosphere  of  the 
place.  A  beautiful  new  building,  finely  equipped,  now  harbors  the 
children  within  its  cheerful  walls,  and  there  are  two  bright  and 
spacious  rooms  for  the  kindergarten  children.  These  large,  high- 
ceilinged,  many-windowed  rooms  are  most  attractive.  They  meas- 
ure 60x25  feet.  One  end  of  each  is  given  entirely  over  to  the 
large  circle;  the  other  gives  ample  space  to  the  tables.  The 
double  parallel  circles  are  painted  in  broad  bands  fully  six 
inches  wide,  with  lines  of  equal  width  crossing  at  right  angles.  A 
home  atmosphere  is  given  the  room  by  the  potted  plants  and  the 
sash  curtains  in  the  broad  windows;  by  the  broad,  hospitable, 
armed  chairs,  the  comfortably,  mother-reminding  rocker,  and  the 
light  little  tables  standing  here  and  there,  with  a  dainty  doily,  on 
which  rests  a  thrifty  plant.  From  an  opening  in  the  upper  half 
of  a  part  of  the  wall  visitors  can  look  down  from  a  gallery  upon 
the  happy  child-world  below  without  interrupting  or  being  in  the 
way — a  positive  need  when  visitors  come  in  classes  of  thirty  or 
forty  from  the  normal  school.  Thru  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
architect's  part,  the  heating  apparatus  divides  each  gallery,  making 
it  much  smaller  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  so  rendering  them 
to  some  degree  impracticable  for  visiting  en  masse.  Rolling  par- 
titions in  the  middle  of  each  room  can  be  lowered,  and  thus  divide 
each  into  two  separate  parts.  As  might  be  expected,  in  a  well- 
planned  kindergarten,  in  whose  making  the  kindergartner  had  a 
voice,  there  is  a  plenty  of  closet  room.  Indeed,  one  of  the  teach- 
ers confided  that  there  was  almost  an  embarrassment  of  riches  in 
this  particular,  a  statement  nigh  incredible  to  the  average  kinder- 
gartner of  cramped  conditions. 

Up  to  this  point  the  kindergartens  are  similar.     Each,  too,  has 
a  roomy,  convenient  closet  for  wraps,  and  the  commodious  toilet- 
room  is  common  to  the  two,  but  is  not  used  by  any  other  grade. 
The  north  side  room  has  a  long,  straight,  inviting  window-seat, 
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running  the  width  of  the  room.  The  covering  of  the  walls  is  of 
green  burlap,  and  the  Black-boards  are  green,  like  unripe  blackber- 
ries. The  south  room  has  a  long,  inviting  bay-window,  the  chord  of 
whose  arc  would  measure  twenty  feet.  The  prevailing  tone  here 
is  a  restful  brown,  for  that  is  the  color  of  the  burlap.  There  are 
permanent  and  transient  pictures  on  the  walls  of  each  room,  and 
the  day  the  writer  called,  the  autumn  leaves,  the  sheaf  of  grain, 
and  gold  and  silver  chains,  were  decorative  features,  tho  so  judi- 
ciously used  that  there  was  no  sense  of  surfeit  or  confusion. 

The  building  is  ideally  located  in  a  park  of  twenty  acres,  rich 
in  opportunities  for  nature  study,  for  here  grow  trees  of  many 
kinds — oak,  oak-leaf  maple,  elm,  ash,  willow,  soft  maple,  catalpa, 
basswood,  and  sycamore.  The  oaks,  which  are  of  the  scrub  vari- 
ety, appear  to  be  native,  but  the  others  have  been  planted.  Many 
varieties  of  birds  are  attracted  by  these  trees,  and  the  children 
learn  to  know  most  of  them. 

The  kindergarten  is  an  integral  part  of  the  school,  and,  as 
such,  takes  part  in  regular  school  functions,  in  which  the  entire 
school  engages.  Other  grades  visit  back  and  forth,  the  location 
in  the  same  building  making  this  very  convenient. 

Some  fortunate  visitors  recently  enjoyed  sharing  in  this  trip  to 
other  and  older  worlds.  After  a  short  period  of  singing  on  the 
morning  circle,  the  kindergarten  children  marched  into  the  first 
primary  classroom,  where,  sitting  on  the  floor,  surrounded  by  the 
older  children,  all  sang  Christmas  songs  together.  Returning  to 
their  own  room,  they  were  soon  called  to  sit  in  a  group  on  the 
floor  near  the  piano.  The  grade-singing  teacher  came  in  now,  and, 
sitting  comfortably,  but  actively,  in  the  rocker,  gave  the  children  a 
brief  singing  lesson  in  very  happy  fashion,  tho  the  teacher  im- 
posed her  own  thought  more  than  accords  with  the  kindergartners' 
ideal  of  self-activity.  A  great  favorite  with  the  children  was  "Jolly 
Old  St.  Nicholas,"  which,  with  the  changes  here  used,  will  be  ac- 
ceptable now  in  all  kindergartens.  "  She  thinks  dolls  are  folly," 
has  been  altered  to,  "She  thinks  books  are  jolly,"  and  the  last 

stanza  is  sung  thus: 

As  for  me,  my  little  heart, 

Is  easy  to  delight; 
Do  for  me,  dear  Santa  Claus, 

What  you  think  is  right. 

The  children  sang  the  song  as  if  they  thoroly  enjoyed  its 
jollity. 
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After  a  march  the  children  went  upstairs,  where  they  were 
guests  of  the  seventh  grade.  The  big  boys  and  girls  made  room 
in  their  seats  for  the  little  people,  and  one  can  conceive  of  no 
prettier  sight  than  this  gentle,  glad  welcome,  outreaching  to  the 
tiny  folk.  The  kindergarten  sang  for  the  big  children,  and  the 
big  ones  (how  very  old  they  probably  seem  to  the  beginners,  any- 
one with  a  long  memory  will  know)  sang  for  the  kindergarten. 
Then  a  game  was  suggested,  and,  after  some  deliberation,  Hide 
the  Keys  was  chosen.  A  tiny  boy  went  out,  the  keys  were  hidden, 
and,  guided  by  loud  and  soft  clapping,  they  were  eventually 
found.  Then  a  seventh-grade  child  sought  them,  and,  later,  the 
grade-teacher  was  made  "it."  The  active  interest  betrayed  by  all 
the  children  was  delightful  to  behold. 

The  reaction  upon  all  the  children  thru  this  interchange  of 
courtesies  cannot  fail  to  be  of  enduring  benefit.  Respect  and 
sympathy  for  the  needs  and  graces  of  childhood  are  gains  on  the 
side  of  the  older  children,  while  the  little  ones  learn  to  think  of 
the  entire  large  building,  and  all  that  are  in  it,  as  friends. 

Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins  is  principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School  and  Harry  T.  Baker  is  principal  of  the  Practice  School. 

TWO    SESSIONS. 

The  two-sessiOn  period  is  now  fairly  launched  upon  its  trial 
trip  in  Chicago.  After  several  weeks'  experience,  the  kindergart- 
ners  found  they  secured  best  results  by  taking  the  youngest  chil- 
dren in  the  morning  hours,  when  they  were  freshest,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  from  1:10  to  3,  those  that  would  go  into  the  primary  in 
February.  At  first,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  superintend- 
ent, the  older  children  went  in  the  morning,  which  is  a  longer  ses- 
sion; but  when  it  was  found  that  the  little  ones  would  fall  asleep  in 
the  afternoon,  and  that  often  their  mothers  would  not  send  them 
at  all,  the  reasonable  superintendent  acquiesced  in  the  change. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine 
was  given  C.  Victor  Campbell's  summary  of  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigation into  the  effects  of  kindergarten  training  upon  motor 
development.  It  would  be  of  some  value  to  note  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  effects  upon  kindergarten  teachers  of  the 
two-session  period,  and  upon  the  children  of  these  kindergartners. 

This  will  undoubtedly  be  done,  or  something  akin  to  it,  for  the 
two-session  period  is  but  an  experiment  this  year.  The  result 
upon  children  and  teachers  will  be  followed  with  interest. 


LONDON    SCHOOLS    FOR   INVALID   AND   CRIPPLED 

CHILDREN* 

THE  London  School  Board  has  just  opened  two  new  spe- 
cial schools  for  physically  defective,  or,  as  some  of  us 
prefer  to  call  them,  invalid  and  crippled  children — one 
in  Essendine  Road,  Maida  Vale,  the  other  in  Mansford 
street,  Bethnal  Green.  With  the  addition  of  the  pioneer  school 
in  Tavistock  place,  started  nearly  three  years  ago,  the  success  of 
which  has  led  to  the  extension  of  the  system,  there  are  now,  there- 
fore, three  public  day  schools  for  invalid  and  crippled  children, 
each  properly  equipped  with  nurse  and  ambulance  transport,  in 
addition  to  their  educational  staff,  in  existence  in  London.  Other 
schools  of  the  same  kind  are  shortly  to  be  started  by  the  board, 
and  outside  London  the  movement  is  beginning  to  spread  rapidly 
in  the  larger  towns,  while  particulars  of  the  new  schools  have  al- 
ready been  asked  for  from  America.  The  time  seems  to  have 
come  when  the  experience  of  those  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  earlier  schools  should  be  made  available  for  the  schools  now 
starting  and  to  be  started.  Various  difficult  problems  have  still 
to  be  threshed  out,  by  means,  probably,  of  cooperation  between 
the  schools.  .  .  .  That  it  is  abundantly  right  to  establish  these 
schools  we  have  just  heard  on  high  authority.  Sir  John  Gorst  at 
the  British  Association,  with  the  full  assent  apparently  of  his  ex- 
pert audience,  has  lately  maintained  that  "special  schools  for  chil- 
dren who  are  crippled,  blind,  deaf,  feeble-minded,  or  otherwise 
afflicted,  should  be  provided  at  the  public  cost  from  motives,  not 
of  mere  philanthropy  but  of  enlightened  self-interest.  So  far  as 
they  improve  the  capacity  of  such  children  they  lighten  the  bur- 
den on  the  community." 

The  only  question  is,  therefore,  how  these  schools  can  be  best 
made  to  serve  the  interests  of  those  now  to  be  drawn  into  them. 
These  children  represent  a  hitherto  neglected  class — the  last  sec- 
tion of  the  school  population  of  London  to  be  brought  under 
the  care  of  the  school  board.  London  has  been  for  some  time 
familiar  with  the  excellent  work  that  the  board  has  been  doing  in 
training  what  are  called  the  '"mentally  defective"  children  — chil- 
dren, that  is  to  say,  whose  small  stock  of  brain,  if  carefully  trained 

♦Reprinted  from  an  article  in  the  London  (England)  Times,  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 
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and  husbanded  under  special  conditions,  may  still  be  made  enough, 
in  many  cases,  to  carry  them  safely  and  decently  thru  life.  But 
there  still  remained  a  large  number  of  children  in  London  incapa- 
ble of  going  to  the  ordinary  schools,  or  going  there  only  with  risk 
and  danger,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
sharply  distinguished  from  the  mentally  defective.  These  are  the 
invalid  and  crippled  children — the  children  who  have  suffered  or 
are  still  suffering  from  hip  disease,  spinal  curvature,  scrofulous 
bone  trouble  of  various  kinds,  the  result  of  rheumatic  fever,  in- 
fantile paralysis,  and  so  forth,  whose  wits  are  often  particularly 
keen  and  teachable,  while  their  poor,  sickly,  and  stunted  bodies 
make  the  walk  to  school  or  the  risks  of  the  ordinary  schoolroom 
and  playground  more  than  their  little  strength  can  face.  After 
two  or  three  years  of  preliminary  experience  and  inquiry,  we 
now  know  how  many,  how  terribly  many,  of  these  children  there 
are  in  London.  When  the  mentally  defective  classes  were  first 
started  it  was  thought  that  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  chil- 
dren might  require  these  new  special  schools.  There  are  eighteen 
hundred  now  under  the  care  of  the  board,  and  one  of  the  most 
startling  things  about  the  whole  development  has  been  the  reve- 
lation of  the  number  of  children  whom  it  concerns.  So  also  with 
the  cripples.  Asmall  committee  of  inquiry  which  has  lately  worked 
thru  nine  out  of  the  ten  school  board  divisions  of  London,  by 
the  aid  of  school  board  officers,  the  Invalid  Children's  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, the  Ragged  School  Union,  and  the  trained  workers  of 
various  settlements,  has  now  examined  and  reported  upon  eight- 
een hundred  cases  of  physically  defective  children  of  school  age 
among  the  class  that  attends  primary  schools.  Of  these,  in  round 
numbers,  about  one  thousand  children  are  recommended  by  the 
organizers  of  the  inquiry  to  the  school  board's  attention  as  fit 
subjects  for  the  new  special  classes  which  they  have  now  under- 
taken to  provide;  while  of  the  remaining  eight  hundred  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  are  reported  as  fit  for  ordinary  school  with  a 
little  extra  care  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  school  managers. 
Some  are  too  ill  for  any  school,  while  a  certain  number  are  both 
physically  and  mentally  defective,  and  should  be  taken,  if  possi- 
ble, into  the  mentally  defective  classes.  It  is,  therefore,  a  large, 
new  field  of  work  on  which  the  board  is  entering. 

Meanwhile,  the  school  at  Bristol  has  published  its  first  very 
satisfactory  report.     The  Liverpool  school  is  largely  under  the 
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management  of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  well-known  Liverpool  surgeon, 
and  presents  some  features  of  special  interest;  and  Glasgow,  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield,  and  Huddersfield  are  all,  I  believe,  making 
preliminary  inquiries  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  the  same 
type  of  special  class  for  their  cripple  and  delicate  children  of 
school  age. 

The  pioneer  school  in  Tavistock  place  was  opened  in  February, 
1899,  and  the  arrangements  first  began  in  the  preceding  autumn. 
Before  its  opening  there  had  been  for  some  time  scattered  classes 
for  invalid  children  in  London  maintained  by  private  effort.  Mrs. 
Pilcher's  class  in  Stepney — a  growth  from  that  excellent  institu- 
tion, the  Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association — and  the  class  so  de- 
votedly taught  by  Miss  Sparks,  in  connection  with  the  Southwark 
Women's  University  Settlement  in  New  Cut,  S.  E.,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  having  led  the  way.  Then,  in  the  autumn  of  1898,  the 
Passmore-Edwards  Settlement  in  Tavistock  place,  which  has  a 
beautiful  building,  mainly  used,  of  course,  as  all  settlements  are, 
in  the  evening,  began  to  consider  whether  it,  too,  could  not  use 
some  of  its  rooms  during  the  day  for  a  class  of  invalid  children. 
We  began  to  look  into  what  was  already  done,  and  it  presently 
became  plain  to  us  that  if  such  a  class  were  begun  it  ought  (a)  to 
be  placed  under  the  London  School  Board;  {b)  to  be  provided 
with  more  complete  appliances  for  the  transport  and  medical  care 
of  the  children  than  had  yet  been  attempted.  A  small  sub-com- 
mittee was  formed,  including  as  many  specially-qualified  persons 
as  possible.  We  obtained  a  list  of  children  excused  from  attend- 
ance at  school  on  the  ground  of  health  by  the  school  board  offi- 
cer; we  applied  to  the  neighboring  hospitals — Great  Ormond 
street,  the  Alexandra  Hip  Hospital,  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  and 
others — for  lists  of  suitable  cases  among  their  out-patients;  we 
had  the  information  of  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  visitors  to  draw  upon;  and 
from  these  sources,  after  much  careful  sifting,  we  prepared  a 
schedule  of  twenty-five  cases,  which  was  then  sent  in  to  the  board. 
The  board  met  us  at  once;  the  scheme  passed  quickly  thru,  and 
by  February  a  mistress  had  been  appointed,  special  furniture  had 
been  provided,  and  the  school  opened  as  one  of  the  board's  special 
classes.  We  on  our  side  had  not  been  idle;  we  had  appointed  a 
nurse,  and  we  had  ordered  our  ambulance.  I  may  add  that  the 
ambulance  was  ultimately  given  to  us  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  Thomas) 
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Barlow,  who  thus  generously  showed  his  sympathy  with  our  ex- 
periment. It  cost  ;£ioo,  is  fitted  with  two  couches  for  recumbent 
cases,  and  can  take  besides  about  eight  children  and  the  nurse. 

The  school  opened,  then,  in  February  1899.  The  success  which 
the  experiment  promised  from  the  first  very  soon  caused  the  board 
to  inquire  further  into  the  whole  question.  One  very  important 
point  had  to  be  threshed  out — namely,  whether  the  existing  spe- 
cial schools  for  mentally  defective  children  should  or  could  be 
utilized  for  the  cripple  children — a  few  such  children  had  been 
already  accommodated  in  them — or  whether  the  two  classes  should 
be  entirely  separated.  Various  persons  possessing  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  were  invited  to  confer  with  the  members  of 
the  Special  Schools  committee  of  the  board,  and  this  conference, 
after  careful  discussion,  unanimously  recommended  that  "children 
of  normal  intelligence  be  not  taught  with  mentally-defective  chil- 
dren"— a  recommendation  based  on  the  strongest  reasons,  and 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  board.  New  and  separate  schools  had 
therefore  to  be  created.  The  question  of  nurse  and  ambulance 
was  next  considered.  The  Act  of  1899,  passed  mainly  with  a  view 
to  the  feeble-minded  children,  enabled  the  board  to  provide 
guides  and  conveyances  for  the  children  using  the  special  schools, 
and  this  clause  was  now  found  to  cover  conveniently  the  case  of 
such  crippled  and  paralyzed  children  as  were  being  taught  at 
Tavistock  place,  and  to  allow  the  provision  of  nurses  and  of  am- 
bulance transport.  The  importance  of  strong  local  committees 
was  urged  upon  the  board,  and  of  frequent  medical  inspection; 
and  in  February  the  conference  passed  resolutions  recommending 
to  the  board  (1)  the  appointment  of  local  committees  of  not  more 
than  twelve  for  each  invalid  school,  half  of  the  number  to  be 
women,  and  to  include,  if  possible,  medical  help;  (2)  the  provision 
of  ambulances;  (3)  the  appointment  of  a  nurse  to  superintend  the 
ambulances  transport,  and  for  the  care  of  the  children  at. school; 
(4)  an  adequate  arrangement  for  the  children's  midday  meal;  (5) 
that  the  local  committee  should  arrange  during  the  dinner  hour 
or  play-time  for  the  supervision  of  the  children.  These  resolu- 
tions were  indorsed  by  the  board,  and  the  Hon.  Maud  Lawrence, 
the  chairman  of  the  Special  Schools  sub-committee,  at  once  set 
to  work  to  inquire  into  sites  and  buildings  for  the  new  classes. 
Meanwhile,  the  board  had  taken  over  those  expenses  of  the  Tavis- 
tock Place  School  which  had  been  at  first  borne  by  the  settle- 
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ment;  and  during  the  present  month  the  opening  of  the  two  new 
schools  in  Maidavale  and  Bethnal  Green  mark  the  most  recent 
steps  in  their  work. 

To  return,  however,  to  Tavistock  place.  The  school  opened 
with  25  children.  It  has  now  45  on  the  register,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  from  32  to  38.  The  illnesses  represented  in  the 
school  a  few  months  ago  (and  there  has  not  been  much  change 
since)  were  as  follows:  Hip  diseases,  13  cases;  spinal  caries,  9 
cases;  heart  disease,  2  cases;  tuberculous  knee,  3  cases;  infantile 
paralysis,  9  cases;  abscesses  in  groin,  1  case;  water  on  the  brain, 
1  case;  chorea,  2  cases;  rickets,  2  cases. 

The  children  are,  as  a  rule — certainly  when  they  enter  the 
class— in  frail  general  health,  even  when  the  disease  from  which 
they  suffer  is  no  longer  acute.  All  of  them  want  special  consid- 
eration, occasional  lying  down,  special  care  in  food,  and  medical 
supervision. 

The  ordinary  routine  of  the  school  may  be  thus  described: 
The  ambulance  starts  at  eight  o'clock  and  collects  the  children  in 
three  rounds,  the  order  of  which  is  varied  month  by  month.  The 
school  begins  at  9,  but  by  the  special  grace  of  the  education  de- 
partment the  registers  are  not  closed  until  10:25.  Dinner  is  at 
12  in  an  adjoining  room.  The  children  are  not  admitted  to  the 
ambulance  in  the  morning  unless  they  bring  with  them  either 
their  own  dinner  or  ij4d.  for  the  school  dinner.  At  first  some 
brought  their  own  dinners;  now,  as  a  rule,  all  take  the  school 
dinner.  The  nurse  presides  at  dinner,  which  consists  of  meat, 
vegetables,  bread,  and  pudding,  assisted  by  one  or  more  volun- 
tary helpers,  who  also,  after  dinner,  take  the  children  into  the 
settlement  garden  if  fine,  and  if  wet,  amuse  them  in  one  or  other 
of  the  large  rooms  of  the  settlement.  At  1 :3c)  work  begins  again — 
in  summer  at  2 — and  at  3  or  3:30  the  ambulance  starts  on  its 
rounds.  For  the  children  who  have  to  wait  for  the  later  rounds 
milk  is  provided,  and  one  of  the  teachers  remains  in  charge.  The 
waiting  time  is  spent  in  summer  out  of  doors,  and  in  winter  the 
children  are  gathered,  sewing,  reading,  or  otherwise  amusing 
themselves,  round  a  bright  fire  in  the  schoolroom,  till  their  turn 
comes. 

As  to  the  education  given  in  the  school,  that,  of  course,  has 
been  regulated  by  the  school  board.  The  children  are  at  very  dif- 
ferent stages  of  mental  development.     Some  have  never  been  to 
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school  before,  or  so  irregularly  that  they  have  learnt  nothing  of  any 
■account;  others  went  regularly  to  school,  perhaps,  till  the  period 
when  hip  or  spinal  disease  showed  itself,  or  till  rheumatic  fever 
left  them  with  a  weakened  heart,  and  these  are  now  able,  under 
the  special  conditions  offered,  to  resume  higher  standard  work. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  children  come  to  us  backward,  languid,  and  ill- 
prepared,  incapable  of  working  the  same  hours  and  in  the  same 
way  as  healthy  children.  The  difficulty  of  grouping  them  is 
sometimes  considerable.  One  classroom  with  us  often  contains 
two  or  three  small  classes — one,  perhaps,  writing,  one  summing, 
one  reading — which  the  mistress  has  to  show  her  skill  and  resource 
in  dealing  with;  while  for  certain  lessons,  of  course,  they  are  all 
gathered  together.  And,  generally  speaking,  you  will  find  one 
or  two  children  resting  on  the  couches  beside  the  wall  on  whom 
both  mistress  and  nurse  keep  a  kindly  and  watchful  eye.  But,  in 
spite  of  these  drawbacks,  after  the  first  year  Mrs.  Burgwin,  the 
energetic  superintendent  of  special  schools  under  the  board,  was 
able  to  write: 

"The  actual  school  life  of  these  children  is  similar  in  detail  to 
that  of  the  best  of  our  ordinary  schools.  In  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  they  have  made  good  progress,  whilst  in  the  varied 
occupations — e.  g.,  clay  modeling,  brush  work,  cane  weaving,  and 
plain  needlework,  many  excel." 

After  the  second  year  Mrs.  Burgwin  writes: 

"The  classes  have  had  a  year  of  steady  progress,  and  as  the 
benefits  get  known  we  have  had  much  difficulty  in  keeping  our 
numbers  within  the  limits  of  accommodation.  The  improvement 
in  the  pupils — physically  and  intellectually — demonstrates  the 
value  of  the  classes  to  these  afflicted  children,  who,  in  spite  of  pain 
and  disease,  seem  generally  bright  and  happy.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  some  of  them  getting  scholarships  thru  the  London 
County  Council." 

Since  these  lines  were  written,  one  boy  who  came  to  the  school 
two  years  ago  in  a  very  weak  and  sickly  state,  with  a  heart  badly 
damaged  after  rheumatic  fever,  has  been  apprenticed  by  the  help 
of  the  Drapers'  Company  to  a  firm  of  silversmiths,  and  is  doing 
remarkably  well.  A  second  boy — a  case  of  spinal  caries — is  go- 
ing to  the  Bolt  Court  Schools  in  October,  with  a  County  Council 
scholarship,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  third  very 
lame  boy,  with  marked  artistic  capacity,  to  go  to  the  same  schools 
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in  the  autumn  with  a  maintenance  allowance.  All  these  three 
boys  have  artistic  capacity  which  has  been  developed  by  the  spe- 
cial training  of  the  school.  None  of  them  could  have  gone  with- 
out serious  danger,  or  great  irregularity,  to  ordinary  school;  where- 
as their  attendance  at  Tavistock  place  has  been  most  regular,  and 
their  physical  and  mental  progress  uninterrupted.  In  this  current 
month  His  Majesty's  inspector,  Mr.  Alexander,  writes  that  "the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  teaching  of  this  class  of  children 
have  been  successfully  met." 

So  much  for  the  educational  side  of  the  school,  the  side  for 
which  the  school  board  is  responsible.  But  there  remains  another 
side— the  physical  side — which  in  my  belief  is  the  larger  half  of 
the  matter.  And  here  the  school  board  desires,  and  ought  to  ob- 
tain, the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  general  public.  In  the  case 
of  its  ordinary  schools  it  constitutionally  makes  provision  for  this 
cooperation  thru  its  boards  of  managers.  In  the  case  of  these 
new  schools  it  will  be  doubly  and  trebly  necessary.  All  the  ar- 
rangements which  the  proper  physical  care  of  these  children  de- 
mands can  only  be  carried  out  by  local  effort,  federated,  as  I  shall 
venture  to  suggest  presently,  with  other  local  effort  in  a  common 
policy  and  aim.  Naturally  I  have  no  right  to  speak  for  the  board; 
but  as  one  deeply  interested  in  the  new  schools  I  would  urge  the 
claims  of  their  committees  upon  all  persons  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  physical  management  of  children,  as  well  as  upon 
those  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  London  in  such  matters  as 
convalescent  and  hospital  aid,  the  provision  of  country  holidays, 
apprenticeship  and  scholarship  funds,  and  those  special  trade 
openings  of  which  children,  handicapped  as  these  are,  might  yet 
be  able  to  avail  themselves.  Doctors,  clergy,  settlement,  and 
C.  O.  S.  workers,  Invalid  Children's  Aid  visitors — it  is  from  such 
persons  that  the  committees  ought  to  be  drawn.  .  .  .  Take  the 
matters  which  they  will  have  to  deal  with,  in  order. 

I.  The  school  dinner.  At  Tavistock  place  the  importance  of 
the  dinner  has  become  more  and  more  evident.  With  us  it  is 
cooked  in  the  kitchen  of  the  settlement  and  managed  by  the  set- 
tlement housekeeper.  But  clearly  it  is  a  matter  which,  in  places 
without  these  facilities,  the  school  board  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  deal  with,  and  which  presents  a  good  many  problems  only  to 
be  threshed  out  satisfactorily  by  local  and  personal  knowledge. 
The  children  with  us  pay  I  *^d.  for  their   dinners,  and   up   to   this 
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summer  the  actual  food  expenses — not  counting  fuel  and  service — 
were  very  fairly  met  by  the  children's  pence.  Last  year  the  chil- 
dren paid  ^42,  5s.  7d.,  and  the  expense  of  food  was  ,£45,  2s.  iod. 
We  were  anxious  to  work  it  on  C.  O.  S.  principles  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  by  careful  management  we  succeeded  in  giving  the  chil- 
dren a  dinner  of  meat,  potatoes,  and  pudding  for  only  a  fraction 
over  i^d.  But  this  summer  an  interesting  experiment  has  been 
made  which  complicates  the  matter.  The  dinner  given  was  good, 
but  it  was  necessarily  simple,  not  always  tempting  to  sickly  appe- 
tites, nor  always  as  much  in  amount  as  some  children  could  have 
eaten.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  managers  that  a  more  liberal  and 
varied  dietary  might  have  marked  effects  upon  the  children's 
health.  The',  experiment  was  tried.  More  hot  meat,  more  eggs, 
milk,  cream,  vegetables,  and  fruit  were  given.  In  consequence  the 
children's  appetites  largely  increased,  and  the  expenses  naturally 
increased  with  them.  The  children's  pence  in  May  amounted  to 
£3,  13s.  6d.,  and  the  cost  of  food  was  £4,  ys.  2d.;  in  June,  after 
the  more  liberal  scale  had  been  adopted,  the  children's  payments 
were  still  ^"3,  13s.  iod,  but  the  expenses  had  risen  to  .£$,  7s.  8d. 
Meanwhile,  the  physical  and  mental  results  of  the-increased  ex- 
penditure are  already  unmistakable.  Partially  paralyzed  children 
have  been  recovering  strength  in  hands  and  limbs  with  greater 
rapidity  than  before.  A  child  who  last  year  often  could  not  walk 
at  all,  from  rickets  and  extreme  delicacy,  and  seemed  to  be  fading 
away — who  in  May  was  still  languid  and  feeble — is  now  racing 
about  in  the  garden  on  his  crutches;  a  boy  who  last  year  could  only 
crawl  on  hands  and  feet  is  now  steadily  and  rapidly  learning  to 
walk,  and  so  on.  The  effect,  indeed,  is  startling  to  those  who 
have  watched  the  experiment.  Meanwhile  the  teachers  have  en- 
tered in  the  log-book  of  the  school  their  testimony  to  the  in- 
creased power  of  work  that  the  children  have  been  showing  since 
the  new  feeding  has  been  adopted.  Hardly  any  child  now  wants 
to  lie  down  during  school  time,  whereas  applications  to  lie  down 
used  to  be  common,  and  the  children  both  learn  and  remember 
better. 

The  increased  cost  of  food,  if  the  new  system  is  maintained, 
will  amount  to  about  ;£2i  for  the  school  year.  Shall  it  be  con- 
tinued ?  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  it  is  a  serious  question, 
especially  when  one  looks  to  the  future,  and  to  the  probable  pres- 
ence of  1,000  or  1,500  children  in  these  classes.     But  here  I  should 
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like  to  call  in  the  cooperation  of  the  general  public.  Why  should 
not  a  league  be  established  of  persons  possessing  gardens  near  Lon- 
don, one  or  more  of  whom  might  undertake  to  send  such  fruit  and 
vegetables  as  they  can  spare  to  a  given  school  thruout  the  year? 
Might  there  not  also  be  a  small  central  fund  providing  extra 
food  for  these  schools?  Gifts  to  such  a  fund  would  come,  it  seems 
to  me,  under  the  same  category  as  gifts  to  hospitals  and  conva- 
lescent homes.  At  the  same  time,  some  extra  pressure  might  be 
put  on  the  parents.  A  minimum  payment  of  ij4d.  might  be  laid 
down;  but  the  parents  able  to  pay  more  might,  in  the  case  of  such 
a  dinner  as  that  given  at  Tavistock  place,  be  invited  to  pay  2d.  or 
even  3d.  Judging  from  our  experience,  some  of  them  would  do  it 
willingly.  Another  way  in  which  the  general  public  can  give  effect- 
ual assistance  to  the  school  boards  with  these  classes  is  by  provid- 
ing regular  and  intelligent  help  for  the  dinner  and  recreation 
time.  These  cripple  classes  offer,  indeed,  a  unique  educational 
opportunity.  The  feeble-minded  children,  as  a  rule,  go  home  for 
dinner.  But  the  cripples  cannot  go  home  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  the  games,  the  reading,  the  "mothering"  without  spoil- 
ing, the  kindly  discipline  of  various  sorts  for  which  the  dinner  and 
play  hour  gives  scope,  are  of  real  importance  in  their  way.  Phys- 
ically, too,  they  must  be  watched,  lest  in  their  play  they  do  them- 
selves and  each  other  harm.  Crutches  are  dangerous  weapons,  and 
the  high  spirits  among  these  frail  little  creatures  are  wonderful  to 
see.  Any  kindly,  well-taught  woman  or  girl  over  eighteen  can  be 
of  real  help  in  the  recreation  hour  of  these  schools.  But  she  must 
come  regularly;  she  must  be  ready  to  take  the  orders  of  the  nurse- 
in-charge,  and  she  must  give  some  thought  to  what  she  is  doing. 
After  training,  the  placing  out  of  these  children  in  life,  under 
conditions  suited  to  their  infirmities,  is  again  a  matter  for  local 
committees  and  the  general  public.  The  school  boards  may  keep 
them  in  these  classes  till  they  are  sixteen;  and  it  is  suggested 
that  during  the  later  years  of  their  school  life  some  of  their  teach- 
ing should  keep  an  industrial  object  in  view.  There  seems  to  be 
much  artistic  capacity  among  them,  and  the  artistic  trades  requir- 
ing delicacy  of  hand  and  brain,  rather  than  physical  power,  nat- 
urally suggest  themselves  as  an  outlet.  But  not  many  of  the 
parents  can  find  or  secure  this  outlet  for  themselves.  The  child 
must  go  thru  a  long  training,  and  will  meanwhile  be  bringing 
no  money  home.     Without  skilled  help,  the  little  crippled  fellow, 
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if  he  can  work  at  all,  will  sink  naturally  into  the  shop  or  news- 
vender's  drudge,  where  his  small  physical  strength  will  be  soon 
exhausted,  and  where  his  probable  quickness  of  brain  will  have 
no  fair  field.  The  committee  can  find  and  apply  apprenticeship 
and  scholarship  funds;  can  watch  and  inquire  for  trade  openings, 
and,  in  general,  can  help  the  parents  to  think  out  each  individual 
case,  stupid  or  clever,  as  it  arises.  A  small  after-training,  sub- 
committee has  been  started  at  Tavistock  place,  and  is  working 
well. 

Then,  as  to  federation.  May  it  not  be  suggested  that  the  new 
committees  in  London  should  be  federated  as  much  as  possible, 
so  that  a  large  body  of  experience  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  dif- 
ficulties as  they  arise,  and  that  the  richer  districts  may  help  the 
poorer?  A  small  central  body,  with  the  representatives  from  the 
local  committees,  might  form  a  valuable  link  between  them  and 
the  general  public  in  such  matters  as  food  funds  and  supplies, 
employment  openings,  convalescent  and  hospital  aid,  etc.  In 
some  districts  it  will  be  easy  to  find  good  local  help;  in  others, 
more  difficult.  Some  central  agency  might  help  to  equalize  mat- 
ters. 

Lastly,  tho  this  is  not  my  proper  subject,  may  I  throw  out 
a  suggestion  as  to  the  country  children — the  crippled  children  in 
rural  districts  for  whom  no  teaching  or  transport  of  the  kind  they 
need  is  available  at  present?  Letters  that  I  have  lately  received 
show  how  difficult  it  is  to  deal  with  the  many  pitiful  cases  of  phys- 
ical disablement  that  occur  among  children  in  country  towns  and 
villages.  But  if,  and  when,  the  new  educational  committee  of  the 
county  councils  get  to  work,  could  not  each  committee  annex 
one  of  the  convalescent  homes  which  the  county  probably  con- 
tains, adapt  it  as  a  boarding-house  for  invalid  children,  and  attach 
a  school  to  it?  And  the  same  for  the  feeble-minded?  The  boon 
would  certainly  be  great.  In  this  way,  and  as  the  movement 
spreads  from  town  to  town,  we  may  certainly  hope  to  see  a  dimi- 
nution of  our  cripple  population. 


Suffering   and    self-sacrifice   will    always   be  the    lot  of  the 

thinker  and  the  artist The  thinker  and  artist  will  never 

sit  on  the  heights  of  Olympus,  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  He  must 
suffer  in  company  with  men  in  order  to  find  salvation  or  conso- 
lation. — Tolstoi. 


ORIGIN,  DEVELOPMENT,    ACHIEVEMENT,  AND    OUT- 
LOOK OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  GENERAL, 
BOTH  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  * 

DR.    C.    M.    WOODWARD,    DIRECTOR    OF    MANUAL    TRAINING    SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON    UNIVERSITY,    ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

LIKE  all  beginnings  in  sociology,  the  origin  of  the  idea  of 
manual  training  is  buried  in  obscurity.  Scores  of  think- 
.  ers  in  every  civilized  people  can  be  quoted  in  support 
~^  of  its  fundamental  doctrines.  From-  Bacon  to  Charles 
Francis  Adams  the  protest  against  scholasticism  has  grown  con- 
tinually stronger.  Manual  training,  as  an  educational  factor,  owes 
its  existence  to  a  widespread  conviction  that  the  education  of  the 
schools  had  been  dealing  too  exclusively  with  the  abstract  and  the 
remote,  and  not  enough  with  the  concrete  and  the  present.  The 
thought  product  of  the  school  was  too  dim  and  uncertain,  and  the 
knowledge  gained  had  no  sufficient  bearing  upon  matters  of  daily 
life.  Consequently,  the  pupil  lacked  mental  vigor  and  clearness, 
and  his  school  experience  was  deficient  in  practical  elements. 
Manual  training  embodies  preeminently  the  modern  idea  of  sub- 
stituting things  for  words,  observation  for  printed  description,  and 
personal  experience  for  the  recorded  experience  of  others. 

So  long  as  education  was  the  privilege  of  the  few,  the  monks 
and  the  non-laboring  classes,  it  was  like  that  of  the  slave-owning 
Greeks  of  Plato's  time — devoted  to  culture  and  the  demands  of 
society.  With  the  decay  of  ecclesiasticism;  with  the  substitution 
of  the  industrial  spirit  for  the  warlike  spirit,  such  being  both  the 
cause  and  the  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  universal 
education,  the  ideals  of  education  have  substantially  changed. 
We  are  at  last  emancipated  from  the  idea  which  is  still  supreme 
in  the  Orient,  that  education  consists  in  learning  what  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  fathers.  The  canons  of  science,  art,  and  religion 
are  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  all  thinking  must  conform. 
Authority  is  supreme. 

We  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  that  day  is  past  in  America.    It 


*This  paper  was  read  before  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  Hall  of  Washington,  Chicago, 
July  17,  1893.  Interest  in  manual  training  has  continued  to  develop  since  then,  but  there  are 
still  converts  to  be  made.  The  pros  and  cons  of  method  are  still  discussed.  It  will  probably 
be  long  before  a  settlement  is  reached,  if  ever.  But  the  facts  given  in  this  address,  the  funda- 
mental principles  stated,  and  the  charm  of  the  style,  are  perennially  fresh.  Our  readers  will 
thank  us  for  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  read  it. 
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is  no  longer  "Authority  for  Truth,"  but  "Truth  for  Authority." 
We  have  learned  that  a  dictum  like  that  of  Aristotle,  in  regard  to 
the  constitution  of  matter,  may  be  accepted  without  serious  ques- 
tion for  a  thousand  years,  and  yet  be  utterly  false.  Neither  age 
nor  a  large  following  establishes  truth. 

I  suspect  that  we  Americans  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  our 
vantage-ground,  in  that  we  are  largely  free  from  that  "Tyranny  of 
the  Ancients,"  which  has  so  oppressed  Europe  and  Great  Britain. 
Here  it  requires  no  special  moral  courage  to  assert  that  education 
must  touch  modern  life  more  closely,  that  the  utilities  have  changed; 
that  while  the  need  of  intellectual  development  is  ever  the  same, 
the  curriculum  by  which  such  development  is  secured  should 
always  be  adapted  to  our  social  and  industrial  condition.  No  one 
was  shocked  when  I  declared,  six  years  ago,  in  this  city  of  Chicago, 
that  it  was  just  as  absurd  to  consult  Plato,  or  Cicero,  or  Milton,  or 
Samuel  Johnson,  or  Ben  Franklin,  or  Daniel  Webster,  as  to  how 
we  shall  teach  school,  as  it  would  be  to  consult  them  as  to  how 
we  shall  build  our  houses,  cultivate  our  fields,  fight  our  battles, 
travel  over  land  and  sea,  send  messages,  light  our  streets,  or  amuse 
our  children. 

With  the  consciousness  of  our  freedom  came  the  almost  univer- 
sal wish  to  incorporate  new  elements  into  our  school  work.  If 
our  schools  are  to  be  suited  to  the  demands  of  all  our  people;  if 
we  are  going  to  educate  our  artisans  as  well  as  our  artists;  our 
mechanics  as  well  as  our  scientists;  our  craftsmen  as  well  as  our 
merchants— without  pretending  to  know  which  is  to  be  which — 
our  general  plan  must  be  exceedingly  broad.  All  the  fundamen- 
tal elements  must  be  included.  It  must  never  be  true,  as  it  was 
declared  to  be  true  twenty  years  ago,  that  "our  system  of  educa- 
tion trains  boys,  not  to  become  craftsmen,  but  to  be  unwilling  to 
be  put  to  any  kind  of  craft."  (H.  K.  Oliver,  in  Boston  Transcript, 
August,  1872.)  Our  schools  must  equally  lead  to  all  developed 
and  progressive  occupations,  and  equally  attract  all  classes.  With 
notions  like  these  in  everybody's  head,  no  one  can  point  to  the 
first  advocate  of  manual  training. 

Granted  the  need  of  new  elements,  what  shall  they  be,  and 
how  shall  they  be  incorporated?  Even  in  these,  the  more  diffi- 
cult steps,  there  has  been  growth,  and  no  individual  credit  can  be 
large.  The  lacking  elements  seemed  to  be  connected  with  indus- 
trial work;  so  the  ordinary  school  was  supplemented  by  a  sort  of 
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apprenticeship  in  shops,  or  in  the  field,  or  in  studios  or  drafting- 
rooms. 

Three  plans  were  discussed:  the  shop  before  the  school;  the 
shop  afterthe  school;  the  shop  in  the  school.  Opinion  was  divided, 
but  in  every  case  the  shop  was  of  the  ordinary  commercial  sort. 
In  Europe  trade  schools  were  formed,  and  engineering  schools 
maintained  regular  manufacturing  annexes.  Country  schools, 
particularly  those  for  dependent  children,  required  pupils  to  work 
half  the  time  on  farms  or  in  gardens.  Such  "labor"  schools  were 
generally  failures.  Their  method  was  unscientific,  and  they  were 
certain  to  disappear  as  soon  as  the  correct  methods  of  manual 
training  should  be  discovered. 

The  essential  features  of  the  correct  and  strictly  scientific 
method  were  first  published — at  least  I  know  of  no  earlier  pub- 
lication— by  Victor  Delia  Vos,  director  of  the  Imperial  Technical 
School  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1868.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  Delia 
Vos  was  their  author.  This  Report  was  not  known  in  this  country 
until  1876,  when  it  was  made  public  by  President  Runkle,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  This  "Russian"  method 
was  epitomized  by  President  Runkle  as  "Instruction  before  Con- 
struction."    He  declared,  "the  trades  are  many;  the  arts  are  few." 

Meanwhile,  since  1872,  shopwork,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction,  had  been  a  feature  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis.  In  1877  new  shops  were  organized 
by  President  Runkle  at  Boston,  and  by  myself  in  St.  Louis.  In 
both,  the  Russian  plan  of  giving  instruction  in  fundamental  prin- 
ciples simultaneously  to  all  the  pupils  of  a  class  was  employed. 
So  far,  the  work  was  in  connection  with  technical  students,  or  those 
proposing  to  be  mechanics,  not  with  general  preparatory  pupils. 
In  1876  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  was  established  as 
a  school  of  secondary  grade,  paralleled  with  the  city  high  schools. 
This  school, the  first  of  its  kind,  was  opened  on  September  6,  1880. 

THE    OBJECTS    OF    MANUAL    TRAINING. 

The  objects  of  its  organization  may  be  briefly  stated,  as  follows: 

1.  To  furnish  a  broader  and  more  appropriate  foundation  for 
higher  technical  education. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  developing  school  where  pupils  may  discover 
their  innate  capacities  and  aptitudes,  whether  in  the  direction  of 
literature,  science,  engineering,  or  the  practical  arts,  while  secur- 
ing a  liberal  elementary  training. 
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3.  To  furnish  those  who  look  forward  to  industrial  life  with  a 
suitable  preparation. 

4.  To  stimulate  and  develop  the  whole  boy,  by  cultivating 
memory,  taste,  observation,  invention,  judgment,  will,  and  habits 
of  industry,  executive  power,  precision,  and  exact  thought. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Manual  Training  School  is  a  school  for 
general,  rather  than  for  special  education.  It  preserves  all  ap- 
proved methods  of  promoting  intellectual  growth  and  vigor,  but 
is  not  limited  to  them.  While  it  adds  a  new  culture,  it  enhances 
the  value  of  old  ones 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Following  the  St.  Louis  school,  inspired  by  its  success  and  prof- 
iting by  its  experience,  came  the  splendid  Chicago  Manual  Train- 
ing School  (now  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago. — Editor) , 
founded  and  sustained  by  the  Commercial  Club  in  1884;  then  the 
Baltimore  school,  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  in  the 
same  year.  Toledo,  with  provision  for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  came 
next.  Philadelphia,  with  its  Manual  Training  High  School,  soon 
followed,  and  the  Cincinnati  Technical  School.  Prominent  among 
the  public  manual  training  high  schools  are  those  of  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Providence,  Louisville,  Boston,  Washington,  D.  C,  Denver, 
Indianapolis,  and  Menomonie,  Wis.  On  private  foundations  are 
the  Rindge  School  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Drexel  Institute,  and 
Girard  College  of  Philadelphia;  Tulane  High  School,  North  Car- 
olina; Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Armour  School  of  Chi- 
cago; I  hear  that  mainly  thru  the  efforts  of  Miss  Grace  Dodge,  New 
York  city  is  to  have  a  fine  manual  training  school  in  connection 
with  its  Teachers'  College.*  Besides  these,  there  are  hundreds 
of  instances  where  manual  training  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
curriculum  of  existing  high  schools.  Tho  their  manual  training 
is  generally  of  a  limited  character,  these  annexes  serve  as  success- 
ful beginnings,  and  they  mark  its  almost  universal  adoption  into 
our  American  system  of  education. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  not  referred  to  the  more  elementary 
work  done,  with  more  or  less  success,  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
grammar  schools.  It  is  possible  that,  under  the  cover  of  the 
Swedish  word  "Sloyd,"  a  species  of 

ELEMENTARY    MANUAL    TRAINING 

may  be  developed  which  experience  may  justify  as  emphatically 


♦This  has  since  been  realized — Editor. 
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as  it  has  manual  training  for  high  school  grades.  I  do  not  regard 
the  problem  of  bridging  the  interval  between  the  kindergarten 
and  the  manual  training  schools  as  completely  solved,  but  I  think 
the  solution  is  near  at  hand.  Boston  and  Washington  are  both 
contributing  largely  to  the  solution.  I  desire  to  commend  espe- 
cially the  experiments  now  in  progress  in  these  cities.* 

While  handwork  of  some  sort  is  undoubtedly  needed  in  ele- 
mentary grades,  I  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  attempts  to  bring 
tool-instruction  and  the  processes  of  construction  into  elementary 
schools.  I  regard  all  attempts  to  treat  pasteboard  as  tho  it  were 
wood,  and  wood  as  tho  it  were  iron  or  steel,  as  worse  than  useless. 

MANUAL   TRAINING   IN    OTHER    LANDS. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  manual  training  schools  in 
England,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  France,  and  in  a  general  way 
I  know  something  of  the  progress  made  in  those  countries.  Trade 
schools  have  been,  and  still  are,  abundant,  but  manual  training 
schools,  properly  so-called,  are  very  scarce.  It  is  probable  that 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  Paris  the  work  has  been  rather  over- 
done. They  have  fallen  into  the  evil  of  "prematurity,"  as  I  have 
ventured  to  name  it.  (I  shall  speak  of  this  evil  later.)  The  very 
famous  and  successful  school  on  the  Boulevard  de  Villette  is  a 
trade  school,  with  a  very  inadequate  course  of  drawing  and  aca- 
demic work,  when  compared  with  an  American  manual  training 
school. 

Germany  is  full  of  trade  schools,  and  there  is  a  decided  tend- 
ency to  broaden  and  enrich  the  general  culture  to  be  gained  in 
them;  but  there,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  regard  the  question  of  occupation  as  an  open  one  when 
a  boy  has  reached  the  age  of  fifteen.  It  is  generally  settled 
whether  he  is  to  learn  a  trade  or  not;  whether  he  is  to  have  a  lit- 
erary, or  scientific,  or  artistic  education,  and  his  school  training,  if 
it  extends  so  far,  is  directed  accordingly.  To  most  Europeans  an 
American  manual  training  school,  in  which  about  equal  attention 
is  given  to  literature,  science,  drawing,  and  tool-work,  is  a  con- 
tinual surprise.  "What  in  the  world  do  these  boys  want  of  Latin?" 
asks  one.  "Why  do  you  teach  joinery  and  steel-forging  to  the 
same  boy?"  asks  another.     "Is  there  any  connection  between  the 


*The  Ethical  Culture  School  of  New  York  city  took  the  lead  in  introducing  manual  train- 
ing into  the  curriculum  of  elementary  schools. — Editor. 
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'Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,' or  'Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes,'  and 
the  winding  of  a  dynamo?"  queries  a  third.  When  Lord  Cole- 
ridge visited  my  school,  some  years  ago,  he  was  greatly  puzzled. 
He  said  he  had  no  such  training  when  he  studied  Latin  in  one  of 
the  best  of  English  schools.  He  could  not  quite  see  what  we  were 
aiming  at.  However,  England  is  making  marvelous  progress  in 
the  right  direction,  and  real  manual  training  is  getting  a  foothold 
in  London,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  other  centers.  The  fact 
that  educational  critics  in  England,  after  a  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  German,  Swedish,  and  American  methods,  pronounce  in 
favor  of  the  American,  ought  to  give  home  educators  more  con- 
fidence in  home  products. 

Reports  from  Canada  and  Australia  indicate  a  high  degree  of 
interest  and  excellent  work  in  the  new  direction.  I  wish  I  could 
say  the  same  of  Mexico  and  the  Republics  of  South  America,  but 
I  am  not  informed  of  what,  if  anything,  is  doing  there  to  adapt 
secondary  education  to  the  demands  of  today.  When  President 
Diaz  visited  my  school,  some  years  ago,  he  was  deeply  interested, 
and  asked  for  full  information,  but  he  is  doubtless  too  busy  with 
other  cares  to  see  to  the  introduction  of  manual  training,  tho  Mex- 
ico appears  to  be  an  excellent  field  for  it. 

Sweden  appears  to  have  developed  her  sloyd  work  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  success,  and  I  regard  Dr.  Salomon  as  worthy  of  his 
fame.  Sloyd  is  substantially  the  same  as  manual  training,  tho  on 
somewhat  narrow  lines. 

FOR    GIRLS    AS   WELL    AS    FOR    BOYS. 

As  a  means  for  securing  mental  growth  it  is  evident  that  man- 
ual training  is  as  important  for  girls  as  for  boys,  tho  it  is  pos- 
sible that  its  economic  value  is  less  pronounced.  The  thinking 
of  girls  should  be  as  vigorous  and  clear  and  logical  as  that  of  boys. 
They  should  be  equally  dissatisfied  with  meaningless  words  and 
unintelligible  processes,  and  equally  hungry  for  a  judicious  knowl- 
edge of  affairs.  The  responsibilities  of  women  are  great  in  many 
fields,  and  they  must  be  fitted  to  bear  them.  There  maybe  some 
difficulties  in  arranging  the  curriculum  of  a  manual  training  school 
for  girls,  but  I  suspect  that  most  of  them  have  been  successfully 
met  at  Toledo,  Drexel  Institute,  Pratt  Institute,  or  in  high  schools 
east  and  west.  In  the  lower  grades  there  should,  of  course,  be  no 
distinction  in  the  manual  work  given  boys  and  girls. 
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OBSTACLES     OVERCOME. 

The  development  of  manual  traininghas  not  been  effected  with- 
out opposition.  The  protest  against  manual  training  on  the  part 
of  old-school  men  was  loud  and  long.  Their  opposition  was  partly 
due  to  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  manual  training  really 
was,  and  partly  to  a  different  conception  of  the  function  of  public 
education,  and  they  honestly  feared  that  the  introduction  of  so 
much  useful  knowledge  and  training  would  tend  to  make  lives 
sordid,  and  aims  low  and  unworthy. 

Experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  this  last  fear  was  ground- 
less. Teachers  and  parents  have  quickly  recognized  in  manual  train- 
ing schools  a  strong  tendency  to  serious  study,  earnest  purpose,  and 
manly  ambition.  Nearly  three  years  ago  a  lady  brought  to  me  a 
younger  brother  of  one  of  our  graduates  as  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion. I  spoke  of  the  older  boy  as  one  who  had  done  well  in  the 
school.  "Done  well!"  said  she,  adding,  with  as  much  emphasis  as 
she  could  put  into  the  words,  "why,  the  school  made  a  man  of 
him."  The  second  boy  graduated  last  month,  and  the  mother  feels 
just  the  same  about  the  influence  of  the  school  on  him.  These 
are  no  exceptions.  The  parent  of  every  graduate  feels  the  same 
way.  No;  the  influence  of  manual  training  is  not  sordid;  it  does 
not  point  down,  it  points  up;  it  leads  to  honest  work,  to  high 
attainment,  to  a  healthy  love  of  science,  art,  and  literature,  to  in- 
dustrial success,  as  thousands  of  graduates  will  testify. 

As  to  the  other  objection,  from  a  different  conception  of  the 
function  of  education,  a  few  words  must  be  said.  The  proper  aim 
of  education,  it  has  been  claimed,  is  not  to  fit  a  workingman  to 
succeed  in  his  occupation,  but  to  enabie  him  always  to  be  above 
his  occupation.  His  education  is  to  recognize  his  superiority  to 
his  uses.  It  is  assumed  that  one's  occupation  is  a  sort  of  necessary 
evil,  by  which  he  earns  his  bread  and  butter,  and  from  sheer  neces- 
sity it  is  always  supposed  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  Edu- 
cated men  are  to  live  two  lives — one  as  a  drudge  at  their  trades 
or  occupations,  one  as  scholars  on  a  different  plane,  in  a  different 
sphere. 

Here  is  the  fundamental  error  of  these  theorizers  about  philo- 
sophical education.  They  want  people  to  shine,  not  in  their  oc- 
cupations, but  above  them.  Their  aims,  aspirations,  ambitions, 
are  not  to  refer  to  their  occupations  by  which  they  support  their 
families  and  discharge  their  obligations  to  society  and  the  state, 
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but  to  an  ideal,  aesthetic,  intellectual  life  in  another  sphere.  Such 
a  state  of  affairs  I  regard  as  unhealthy  in  the  extreme,  both  for 
the  individual  and  the  state.  With  such  a  bifurcation  of  life, 
healthy  national  progress  is  impossible.  It  leads  inevitably  to  a 
structure  with  gilded  towers  and  rotten  foundations;  a  sort  of  Gre- 
cian or  Roman  civilization,  which  is  self-doomed  to  early  destruc- 
tion. A  man  who  feels  himself  to  be  above  his  uses  is  not  fit  for 
much.  I  confess  I  pity  a  man  who  finds  nothing  to  study  in  hisdaily 
work,  whose  reading,  thinking,  and  dreaming  are  all  outside  the 
sphere  of  his  daily  labors.  Happy  is  the  man  whose  education 
has  sufficiently  taken  into  account  the  condition  of  intellectual 
life  and  industrial  progress  in  the  working  world  of  today.  If 
manual  training-schools  could  be  so  generally  adopted  that  every 
boy  in  the  land  could  take  the  training,  I  have  no  idea  that  there 
would  be  any  great  change  in  the  distribution  of  men  in  the  dif- 
ferent occupations,  but  I  have  a  very  decided  notion  that  the 
standards  of  many  of  the  mechanical  occupations  would  be  raised 
and  that  the  average  of  American  manhood  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

It  seems  like  a  dream,  this  rise  and  progress  of  manual  training. 
I  used  to  wish  boys  had  a  chance  to  learn  a  hundred  things  I  was 
sure  they  ought  to  know,  and  would  be  the  stronger  and  the  better 
for  knowing,  but  what  I  see  now  surpasses  my  wildest  hopes. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  never  expected  to  see  such  complete  estab- 
lishments as  exist  today.  These  fine  laboratories  for  the  study  of 
force,  motion,  mechanism,  the  properties  of  materials,  the  theory 
and  uses  of  tools,  far  outstrip  what  I  dared  to  ask  or  hope  when 
I  began  my  experiments.  To  be  sure,  I  quoted  Thomas  Carlyle's 
glowing  praise  of  the  value  and  potency  of  tools.  "Nowhere," 
cried  he,  "do  you  find  man  without  tools;  without  tools  he  is  noth- 
ing; with  tools  he  is  all,"  etc.,  but  the  school  men  would  not  listen. 
They  smiled  at  my  enthusiasm,  and  turned  again  to  their  gram- 
mars and  resumed  the  study  of  words.  It  was  very  well,  they 
thought,  that  children  should  know  the  names  qf  tools,  should  be 
able  to  spell  them  correctly,  should  look  up  their  derivation — I 
mean  the  derivation  of  the  names,  not  of  the  tools.  That  was 
about  all  they  thought  the  school  should  have  to  do  with  tools. 

It  is  incredible  that  many  still  regard  education  as  chiefly  made 
up  of  committing  to  memory  the  statements,  opinions,  fancies,  and 
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speculations  of  others.  Nevertheless,  education  is  becoming 
broader.  Without  omitting  a  proper  study  of  language  and  liter- 
ature, we  insist  upon  a  proper  study  of  science  and  existing  affairs 
and  activities.  The  great  progress  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  been 
due  to  the  discoveries  and  applications  of  science.  He  who  would 
read  aright  the  past  and  the  present  must  read  books,  to  be  sure, 
but  he  must  read  more  than  books.  To  one  properly  trained  the 
vast  and  intricate  machinery  of  today  is  written  all  over  with 
the  records  of  human  lives  and  human  thought — not  shallow 
thought,  not  accidents,  not  the  subconscious  action  of  some  nerve- 
center,  but  conscious,  hard,  logical,  precise  thinking,  compared 
with  which  the  dreamy  vagaries  of  the  weaver  of  fancies  and  the 
stringer  of  rhymes  are  mere  child's  play.  They  who  do  not  know 
the  language  cannot  read  what  is  written.  There  are  men  (psy- 
chologists, falsely  so  called)  who  maintain  that  there  is  a  natural 
antagonism  between  the  hand  and  the  brain;  that  the  highest  cul- 
tivation of  the  one  necessitates  the  neglect  of  the  other;  that  the 
most  refined  culture  of  the  mind  subsists  only  with  an  untrained 
hand,  and  that  the  highest  manual  skill  comports  only  with  low 
automatic  action.  But  do  not  be  misled.  Such  statements  are 
false, -and  every  person  possessing  manual  skill  will  tell  you  so. 
There  is  more  than  one  kind  of  mental  culture,  and  it  is  the  pecul- 
iar province  of  the  manual  training  school  to  foster  them  all. 

MISTAKES   TO    BE    SHUNNED. 

Undoubtedly  manual  training  is  exposed  to  many  dangers, 
some  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  point  out. 

1.  It  is  liable  to  be  over-valued.  Because  it  is  good,  some  will 
think  it  the  only  good. 

2.  It  is  in  danger  of  being  cramped  and  narrowed  by  efforts  at 
construction,  particularly  of  what  are  thought  to  be  useful  articles. 

3.  There  is  danger  that  manual  training  will  be  treated  as  a 
mere  preliminary  to  art  training.  I  do  not  regard  this  danger  as 
very  serious.  We  are  not  likely  to  be  too  well  grounded  in  the 
foundation  principles  of  art.  Manual  training  necessarily  includes 
something  of  art,  but  it  includes  a  great  deal  more. 

4.  Finally,  the  most  serious  danger  is  that  of  prematurity. 
There  is  no  question  now  as  to  the  wholesome  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  influence  of  manual  training  on  youth  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age.     But  some  one  discovers  that  the  great 
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majority  of  boys  leave  school  before  they  are  fourteen  years  old, 
and  declares  that  they  are  the  very  ones  who  most  need  manual 
training.     I  do  not  know  that  they  need  it  most,  but  undoubtedly 
they  need  it  and  ought  to  have  it.     Hence  this  reasoning  is  used: 
"Since   these   boys  need   manual  training,  and  since  they  cannot 
remain  in  school  long  enough  to  get  into  the  manual  training  high 
school,  manual  training  must  be  brought   down   into   the   lower  . 
grades."     Your  benevolent  critic  admits  that  the  manual  training 
school  is  a  fine  school  if  a  boy  can  only  get  into  it;  but  as  it  stands 
so  high  as  to  be  practically  beyond  the  reach  of' the  vast  majority, 
it  is  wrongfully  graded  and  ought  to  come  down.     I  have  heard 
this  argument  many  times,  and  perhaps  you   have.     I    hope   you 
will  not  yield  to  it.     It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  boys  of  ten 
are  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  boys  of  fourteen.     When  close 
and  exact  thinking  is  required,  some  mental  maturity  is  necessary. 
Young  boys  can  imitate,  but  they  cannot  appreciate  abstract  prin-' 
ciples,  nor  do  they  see  the  bearing  of  general  laws.     As  well  put 
the  study  of  Herbert  Sperrcer  into  primary  schools.     The  solution 
of  the  difficulty  will  be  found  on  other  lines.     More  and  more  boys 
will  be  kept  at  school  till  they  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  higher 
training.     Mark  my  words,  you  will  soon  find  your  manual  train- 
ing schools  too  small.     The  St.  Louis  school  has  been  crowded  for 
years;  so  has  Dr.  Belfield's,  and  so  have  others.     In  the  past  the 
ordinary  parent  has  lost  interest  as  his  child  approached  the  high 
school,  and  many  a  boy  has  lost  interest  as  well.     When  the  family 
status  is  such  that  the  boy  must  quickly  earn  his  living,  and,  per- 
haps, that  of  a  mother  and  sister,  too;  when  practically  the  indus- 
trial or  manual-labor  field  is  the  only  field  open  to  him,  neither 
parent  nor  child  can  see  much  of  interest  or  profit  in  an  education 
which  seems  to  touch  only  lives  on  very  different  planes.     The 
things  which  interest  him  most  are  ignored  by  the  old  high  school. 
So  the  boy  stops  and  goes  to  work.     Poverty  stops  not  half  so 
many  as  lack  of  interest.     This  feeling  and  this  conclusion  is  nei- 
ther strange  nor  rare.     With  the  manual  training  high  school  as 
one  of  the  two  equal  goals  of  your  school  system,  it  will  be  dif- 
ferent.    Parents  and  children  will  be  stimulated  to  new  zeal,  new 
sacrifices,  new  ambitions.     The  total  high  school  enrollment  will 
be  increased.     To  a  marked  degree  the  pupils  longing  for  manual 
training  will  be  drawn  up  to  the  plane  of  a  higher  education.     I 
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hope  these  words  of  mine  will  remain  in  your  memories,  and  that 
you  will  never  yield  to  the  fallacy  of  prematurity. 

ACHIEVEMENTS. 

The  achievements  of  manual  training  involve  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  educational  and  social  progress.  The  value  of  a  tree  con- 
sists in  the  fruit  it  bears,  not  in  worthless  growth.  Whether  moral, 
or  intellectual,  or  economic,  the  fruit  is  to  be  found  in  the  lives 
and  characters  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  its  benefits.  To  them 
I  refer  in  every  land  with  entire  confidence.  Perhaps  its  greatest 
achievement  is  the  redemption  of  the  slow,  or,  as  he  is  called, 
dull  boy.  To  him  manual  training  has  opened  the  doors  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Glibness  of  speech,  a  quick  memory  for 
words,  and  a  fondness  for  rhetoric  are  no  longer  the  sole  evidences 
of  culture,  nor  the  only  sources  of  power.  When  the  whole  boy 
is  subject  to  discipline,  everyone  finds  his  point  of  contact  and  his 
road  to  salvation. 

THE   OUTLOOK. 

The  outlook  is  hopeful.  With  the  general  adoption  of  manual 
training,  education  becomes  more  rational,  more  valuable,  more 
thoro.  Universal  education  will  be  a  reality,  and  not  a  mere 
ideal.  We  shall  hear  no  more  of  illiterates  and  early  withdrawals 
from  school,  for  all  will  go  thru  the  high  school  or  academy, 
manual  training  or  otherwise.  I  say  "or  otherwise,"  for  we  shall, 
of  course,  maintain  our  existing  courses  of  study  so  long  as  there 
is  a  demand  for  them. 

The  cost  of  public  education  will,  of  course,  be  greatly  increased. 
Let  no  one  deceive  himself  on  this  point.  Manual  training  will 
prove  very  expensive.  When  ten  times  as  many  boys  attend  high 
schools  as  now,  school  taxes  will  be  high,  but  no  one  will  object. 
What  taxpayers  object  to  is  not  the  use  of  school  money,  but  its 
waste. 

Hence,  the  grand  outcome  will  be  social  progress,  industrial 
success,  culture  in  all  the  arts  and  refinements  of  life.  As  Mrs. 
French-Sheldon  says  of  the  natives  of  Africa:  "It  is  useless  to  talk 
about  religion  and  culture  before  they  have  learned  how  to  become 
decent  and  comfortable  thru  industrial  training,  but  that  refine- 
ment and  morality  are  an  easy  and  natural  after-growth" — so  with 
better  education,  better  living,  and  better  homes,  will  come  art 
and  literature,  and  all  that  embellishes  and  beautifies  life. 


THE    CHICAGO    WOMAN'S     CLUB     DISCUSSES     SELF- 
GOVERNMENT   IN    SCHOOLS. 

THE  Educational  Department  of  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club  has  arranged  for  the  members  of  that  active  or- 
ganization a  series  of  addresses  bearing  on  timely  topics 
of  modern  education.  "Self-government  in  Schools," 
a  most  interesting  subject,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Mary  Boomer 
Page  in  her  usual  vigorous,  thoro,  and  lucid  manner.  As  kin- 
dergartners  know,  self-government  in  embryo  appears  even  in 
the  kindergarten.  Its  further  realization  and  development,  at 
this  late  day,  in  the  grades  and  high  school,  should,  therefore,  at- 
tract kindergartners  who  wish  to  know  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning.    We  give  a  condensed  summary  of  the  address. 

Mrs.  Page  stated,  at  the  outset,  that  the  very  term,  "Self-gov- 
ernment in  school,"  suggests  that  it  is  something  unusual,  and  as  her 
text  she  quoted  Colonel  Parker,  who  said  so  truly,  "The  inestimable 
glory  of  the  common  school  is  that  it  contains  all  the  necessary 
factors  of  an  embryonic  Democracy."  The  great  central  principle 
of  Democracy  is  mutual  responsibility.  True  living  means  being 
in  social  relations.  A  school  is  a  social  community.  And  then 
Mrs.  Page  contrasted,  with  much  spirit,  the  old  and  the  modern 
school,  the  one  ruled  autocratically  with  absolute  authority,  the 
other  evolving  into  a  Democracy.  How  different  the  atmosphere 
of  each.  The  old  idea  was  that  the  "shortest  road  to  so-called  order 
is  the  result  of  the  immediate  will  of  the  teacher.  Children  are 
wrenched  into  line — forced  to  habits  of  quietness" — "pinned  with 
a  glance ! "  On  the  other  hand,  if  will  is  to  be  educated,  self-control 
induced,  the  first  steps  will  be  disorderly.  Judgment  is  a  gradual 
growth  toward  seeing  and  understanding,  cause  and  effect. 

"A  Democracy,"  the  speaker  said,  "must  have  representation 
of,  by,  and  for  all  the  people."  The  main  purposes  in  applying 
this  principle  to  the  school  community  are,  that  it  may  know 
right  and  wrong  and  will  to  choose  the  right.  The  idea  is  not  to 
teach  what  cannot  be  done,  but  what  is  true,  good,  and  beautiful 
in  order  to  choose  it  and  habitually  select  it. 

What  has  been  the  form  of  school  government  in  the  past? 
What  is  this  newer  form,  the  essence  of  which  is  ages  old?     His- 
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tory  shows  us  that  the  old  idea  of  school  government  was  that  of  an 
aristocracy — government  by  a  few;  the  newer  ideal  was  govern- 
ment by  all,  for  all.  .The  monarchical  form  does  not  prepare  for 
civic  responsibilities.  The  democratic  form  does.  It  seems  in- 
conceivable that  that  principle  which  seems  so  natural  for  the 
family  government,  of  the  beautiful  type,  should  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  foreign,  alien,  even  surprising,  by  parents,  teachers, 
and  others,  in  schools  where  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  train- 
ing of  the  intellect. 

Here  and  there,  however,  we  find  exceptions,  and  many  are 
working  on  a  different  basis.  We  find  striking  exceptions  to  the 
traditional  form  of  superimposed  government.  Among  these  are 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gill  of  New  York  city,  Dr.  Gulick  of  Pratt 
Institute,  and  a  group  of  educators  in  Chicago:  Prof.  John  Dewey, 
University  of  Chicago;  Professor  Thurston  of  the  City  Normal; 
Mr.  French,  principal  of  Hyde  Park  High  School ;  Mr.  John  T.  Ray, 
and,  notably,  the.  late  Col.  F.  W.  Parker.  Some  of  these  men 
began  their  experiments  in  the  higher  grades  on  the  plan  of  the 
School  City.  Mr.  Ray  and  others  gradually  saw  its  natural  pos- 
sibilities (of  principle,  not  form)  in  the  grades,  regardless  of  age. 

The  essence  of  the  School  City  is  student  control,  pupil  co- 
operation in  government,  such  as  that  initiated  by  Mr.  Gill  of 
New  York  in  his  Patriotic  League.  This  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  George  Junior  Republic,  the  Allendale  Farm,  and 
many  more  similar  attempts,  a  principle  of  vital  power  for  un- 
limited good.  Professor  Thurston  perceives  a  possible  danger  if 
form  be  allowed  to  precede  function.  It  must  be  remembered 
always,  that  true  growth  is  only  from  within.  Permanent  value 
accrues  only  when  inner  conditions  demand  special  outer  forms. 
John  T.  Ray,  principal  of  the  Crerar  School,  has  been  specially 
successful  in  the  grades. 

In  a  little  pamphlet  Mr.  Ray  describes  his  plan  for  "Pupil  Co- 
operation in  the  Government  of  Schools,"*  giving  rules  and  sug- 
gestions for  organization.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  many  years'  ex- 
periment. The  first  step  toward  organization  should  be  discussion 
of  how  all  are  affected  by  the  conduct  of  each.  It  is  based  on 
faith  in  the  inherent  desire  to  do  good,  and  begins  by  simply  turn- 
ing over  to  the  children  the  care  of  the  rooms,  halls,  recess  period, 


*Plan  for  Pupil  Cooperation  in  Government  of  Schools  by  Citizens  and  Tribunes,  with 
Rules  and  Suggestions  for  Organization.  For  sale  by  Citizen  Pin  and  Printing  Co.,  1280  W. 
Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
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and  other  external  conditions.  When  the  children  vote  that  they 
want  to  try  it,  begin. 

In  this  scheme  the  tribunes  are  the  spokesmen  of  the  schools. 
Complaints  or  reports  of  misconduct  are  made  to  them  by  the 
pupils,  and  the  teacher  refers  to- them  first  for  information  about 
order  or  discipline.  The  tribune  receives  complaints,  investi- 
gates, cautions,  and  advises  pupils,  and  settles  disputes.  The  trib- 
une reports  misconduct  to  the  teacher  only  after  the  offender  has 
been  duly  warned.  The  teacher  shall  deprive  the  offender  of  privi- 
leges until  he  goes  to  the  tribune  and  makes  proper  pledges  of 
right  conduct.  Pupils  are  expected,  not  only  to  do  right  them- 
selves, but  to  actively  assist  in  influencing  other  pupils  to  right  con- 
duct. 

Those  children  who  excel  in  personal  good  conduct,  and  par- 
ticularly in  assisting  in  the  general  good  conduct  of  the  school, 
are  elected  to  be  citizens.  They  are  accorded  all  possible  liberties 
about  the  school;  may  enter  by  the  front  door,  leave  the  room 
when  necessary,  and  have  the  freedom  of  the  reading-rooms  before 
or  after  school.  They  vote  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  school,  and  from  their  number  are  appointed 
all  committees  of  inquiry,  etc.  Tribunes  or  citizens  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  teacher  or  principal  at  any  time  for  misconduct,  or 
lack  of  attention  to  their  duties.  They  wear  a  special  pin  or  badge. 
These  are  never  to  be  sold  to  the  pupils.  They  can  be  procured 
only  for  good  conduct  and  correct  moral  principle.  "They  go  to 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  to  the  dullard  as  quickly  as  to  the 
intellectually  bright   pupil.     Moral  worth  wins  and  wears  it." 

The  tribunes  constitute  a  school  council,  which  may  advise  with 
the  principal,  when  called  upon,  in  suggesting  regulations  for  the 
general  order  of  the  school.  They  may  appoint  marshals  or  other 
officers,  with  the  approval  of  the  principal. 

The  formality  of  the  election  and  of  the  installation  of  officers 
gives  dignity  to  the  office.  The  tribunes,  a  boy  and  girl  for  each 
room  (Chicago  schools  believe  in  coeducation),  are  elected  each 
month  in  each  room  above  the  second  grade.  Second  and  first 
grades  are  appointed.  Citizens  are  elected  or  appointed  after  the 
third  week  in  each  term.  Two-thirds  are  elected  by  the  pupils  of 
the  room;  one-third,  and  further  additions,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  teacher.  This  is  an  example  of  the  methods  used  with  suc- 
cess in  the  grades. 
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The  following  illustrates  another  phase  used  in  higher  depart- 
ments. It  was  in  operation  two  years  ago,  but  is  now  changed  to 
meet  present  needs  of  the  enlarged  school: 

The  Hyde  Park  High  School  has  printed  "an  Act  to  provide 
for  the  organization  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  as  a  School 
City,"  thus  following  the  lead  of  J.  J.  Gill.  It  consists  of  ten  arti- 
cles, defining  rights,  privileges,  and  duties.  This  plan  of  pupil 
government  is  modeled  after  the  city  government.  It  has  a  city 
council,  consisting  of  a  mayor,  two  aldermen  from  each  classroom, 
and  two  teachers  elected  from  the  faculty.  Any  regular  member  of 
the  school  who  is  carrying  fifteen  hours'  work  each  week,  with  an 
average  standing  of  75-80,  is  eligible  to  these  offices.  There  is 
also  a  city  judiciary,  a  clerk,  attorney,  and  treasurer.  The  duties 
and  privileges  of  the  officers  are  similar  to  those  of  Chicago,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  School  City.  There 
are  other  officers  for  the  departments  of  public  order,  health, 
public  works,  and  a  fire  department,  and  one  for  the  government 
of  the  Assembly  Hall. 

What  are  the  actual. results  of  this  new  method  of  school  man- 
agement? The  Hyde  Park  High  School  of  Chicago  enumerates: 
better  spirit;  better,  heartier,  spontaneous  cooperation;  better  or- 
der; gains  in  self-control,  change  of  disposition,  enlarged  insight. 

A  question  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  students  toward  each  other 
and  the  tribunes  they  elect  brought  out  the  statement  that  no 
stigma  or  disfavor  is  attached  to  the  faithful  tribune.  The  chil- 
dren's understanding  of  their  relations  to  society  is  enlarged. 

The  plan  developed  a  knowledge  of  free  government  and  civic 
responsibility.  Quotations  from  a  high  school  paper  will  indi- 
cate what  the  idea  means  to  the  student.  One  says:  "School  City 
is  an  aid  in  preparing  for  life — living  as  we  actually  must  do.  It  is 
not  theory  alone,  but  theory  with  the  gymnasium  of  practice." 
"Moral  appreciation  inspires  practice.  Practice  will  inspire  appre- 
ciation." Indorsement  of  pupil  government  comes  from  Charles 
E.  White,  principal  of  a  school  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Detroit, 
Redlands,  Cal.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Hilo,  Hawaii,  and  other  cities 
have  tested  and  approved  the  system. 

When  the  idea  is  first  broached,  teachers,  and  parents,  too, 
often  express  doubt,  if  not  downright  antagonism;  but  they  give 
it  unqualified  support  when  it  has  been  in  progress  long  enough 
to  prove  its  value.  Parents  delightedly  acknowledge  its  effect 
extending  into  the  home. 
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This  apparently  new  idea  is,  after  all,  the  kindergarten  idea, 
based  on  self-activity  and  our  relation  to  its  development.  In  the 
kindergarten,  law  is  not  (supposed!)  to  be  imposed.  Choice  is 
always  offered.  No  wonder  the  kindergarten  was  interdicted  in 
Prussia,  for  the  government  perceived  its  democratic,  as  opposed 
to  paternal,  tendencies.  Tho  even  among  our  largest  cities  the 
superintendent  states  he  does  not  wish  representation,  but  will 
himself  decide  the  scope  and  administration  of  the  kindergarten 
and  other  departments,  thereby  negating  its  fundamental  principle. 

Truest  work  means  "Unity  of  aim  and  best  growth  comes  thru 
cooperation  in  originating  unity  of  aim."  All  depends  on  belief 
in  the  ability  to  cooperate  which  grows  with  and  by  experience. 

There  have  been  industrial  as  well  as  educational  ventures  in 
cooperative  government.  Rockford  College  has  successfully  ex- 
perimented in  a  small  way.  It  has  been  found  that  students  are 
usually  more  severe  in  the  self-application  of  justice  than  is  the 
imposed  law  of  the  outsider. 

The  Gertrude  House  of  Chicago  is  another  interesting  exam- 
ple of  the  successful  working-out  of  this  fundamental  democratic 
ideal.  The  student-residents  are  self-governing.  The  house  meet- 
ing gives  the  needed  opportunity  for  free  speech  on  practical 
matters.  This  helps  to  growth  in  public  opinion.  It  develops  a 
spirit  that  seeks  the  highest,  deepest,  greatest  welfare  of  all.  It 
affords  an  opportunity  for  nourishing  the  altruistic  motive  that 
seeks  the  benefit  of  all.  For  the  purpose  of  this  practical,  cooper- 
ative effort  is  to  develop  responsibility  and  insight,  which  shall 
not  stay  in  an  emotional  glow,  but  be  directly  utilized  in  living 
with  and  for  others. 


The  possibilities  for  mental,  moral,  and  ethical  action  in  school 
are  unlimited;  opportunites  for  virtuous  deeds  are  countless.  The 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  capable  of  infinite  development;  true, 
they  await  the  teachers,  as  did  the  mighty  stored-up  energies  of 
steam,  heat,  electricity,  and  sound,  their  discoverers.  When  the 
teachers  come,  all  the  marvels  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  sink 
into  insignificance  before  the  full  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
realized  possibilities. — Francis  Way  I  and  Parker. 


PRACTICAL  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  ANTS. 

FRANCES    ALICE    KELLER. 

THE  relation  of  natural  history  to  psychology  is  an  inti- 
mate one  by  reason  of  the  extent  to  which  the  former 
can  be  used  as  illustrative  of  principles  in  the  latter. 
Children,  more  extensively  than  adults,  learn  and 
memorize  thru  the  visual  memory.  With  a  little  ingenuity,  time, 
and  patience,  and  some  knowledge  of  natural  history,  much  inter- 
est may  be  secured  in  the  form  of  life  which  you  are  using,  and 
many  principles  may  be  taught  quite  unconsciously  to  the  child. 
Besides  this,  it  gives  the  child  a  knowledge  of  nature  which  must 
be  of  service  at  some  time. 

Using  ants  as  an  illustration,  a  glance  may  be  given  to  the 
uses  to  which  they  may  be  placed  during  the  winter  days  which 
children  find  so  irksome  and  uninteresting. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  secure  a  small  nest  of  them  and,  with 
them,  the  queen  ant,  if  possible.  A  simple  nest  can  be  constructed 
by  placing  two  ordinary  panes  of  glass  about  one-fourth  or  one- 
third  of  an  inch  above  each  other.  Between  the  glass,  about  the 
edges,  a  small  stick  can  be  placed  and  a  small  door  left  in  one  end. 
Rich,  damp  soil  is  then  placed  in  the  space,  but  not  in  so  great 
an  abundance  as  to  obscure  the  observation  of  the  ants.  This 
nest  should  be  placed  upon  two  horizontal  sticks,  fastened  to  an 
upright  one  in  a  table.  Beneath  the  nest  should  be  a  large  board 
grooved  about  the  edges  and  these  grooves  filled  with  water. 
This  makes  a  safe  nest  and  the  water  prevents  the  ants  from  wan- 
dering about,  as  they  will  not  cross  unless  a  paper  or  other  bridge 
is  constructed.  It  is  the  experiments  which  can  be  performed 
with  these  captives  which  make  their  presence  valuable.  A  few 
may  be  given  here,  and  these  will  doubtless  suggest  others. 

By  the  food  given  them,  the  kinds  of  food  they  use  and  the 
method  of  eating  and  conveying  it  to  their  homes  may  be  taught. 
By  the  quantity  of  food,  you  can  teach  endurance  and  capacity 
for  work,  as  they  will  not  rest  until  the.  whole  is  secured. 

Sweets  can  be  placed  in  somewhat  inaccessible  places,  and 
their  intelligence  tested  in  securing  it.  The  efforts  and  devices 
resorted  to  will  prove  interesting. 
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By  giving  them  aphides,  an  observation  can  be  made  in  the 
way  in  which  they  tend  and  care  for  them  and  milk  them.  Pru- 
dence, industry/and  foresight  are  well  illustrated  here. 

To  ascertain  the  care  which  they  give  their  own  ants,  and  the 
indifference  with  which  they  regard  others,  you  have  only  to 
stupefy  a  few  with  chloroform  and  place  them  where  the  others 
can  find  them.  If  you  have  two  kinds  of  ants  you  can  observe 
how  carefully  the  ants  will  select  their  own  kind  and  carry  them 
home,  while  the  others  remain  unnoticed. 

By  selecting  flowers,  almost  any  kind  having  a  quantity  of 
honey,  as  the  cyclamen,  snowdrop,  narcissus,  snapdragon,  and 
placing  them  where  the  ants  can  reach  them,  you  will  observe 
their  futile  efforts  to  reach  the  honey.  The  construction  of  the 
flower  is  such  as  to  prevent  them  from  securing  it,  and  this  for 
two  reasons — to  retain  it  for  the  bee  and  thus  secure  fertilization, 
and  to  prevent  the  delicate  proboscis  of  the  bee  being  seized  by 
the  mandibles  of  the  unseen  ant  in  the  flower.  Nature's  protec- 
tion is  here  brought  out,  as  is  also  the  wonderful  harmony  of  na- 
ture in  providing  especially  for  each  and  all. 

Secure  a  piece  of  food  with  a  pin,  and  after  one  ant  has  vainly 
endeavored  to  remove  it  she  will  go  for  aid,  and  all  will  unite 
their  strength.  Helpfulness,  consciousness  of  strength  in  num- 
bers, harmony  in  labor,  etc.,  may  be  brought  out. 

The  selfishness  and  exclusiveness  can  be  shown  by  placing 
other  small  insects  in  the  nest  and  observing  their  expulsion. 

The  different  senses  of  ants  maybe  demonstrated  in  various 
ways.  By  tethering  one  with  a  silk  thread  and  using  various 
odors  upon  a  pencil  tip  you  can  determine  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
at  what  distance  the  odor  is  perceived.  That  they  discriminate 
as  to  color  can  be  demonstrated  by  placing  variously  colored 
glasses  over  the  nest;  they  will  congregate  under  the  colors  they 
prefer. 

If  you  can  secure  the  queen  ant  with  the  nest,  and  eggs  are 
laid,  many  interesting  facts  and  analogies  to  human  life  can  be 
obtained  from  observing  their  method  of  rearing  the  young. 

To  demonstrate  that  they  are  guided  by  the  sense  of  smell, 
rather  than  of  hearing  or  seeing,  and  to  deduce  from  this  the 
loss  of  intelligence  thru  the  partial  loss  of  these  senses,  place  food 
upon  a  board,  then  take  ordinary  play-blocks  and  make  a  tunnel 
thru  which  they  must  pass.     When  the  tunnel   is   moved   and  the 
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food  placed  in  a  different  position,  they  will  invariably  follow  the 
line  where,  the  blocks  first  were,  and  at  the  end  of  the  line  branch 
off  to  find  the  food. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  experiments  which  can  be  per- 
formed, and  these  are  mainly  the  more  scientific  ones.  Many  beau- 
tiful comparisons,  stories,  and  much  instruction  can  be  gathered 
from  observing  their  government,  communal  life,  and  habits. 


THE    POETRY    OF   LIFE, 
i. 

A  CHILD  was  born  'mid  little  things, 
Between  a  little  world  and  sky, 
And  dreamed  not  of  the  cosmic  rings, 
Round  which  the  circling  planets  fly. 

He  lived  in  little  works  and  thoughts, 
Where  little  ventures  grow  and  plod, 

And  paced  and  plowed  in  little  plots, 
And  prayed  unto  his  little  God. 

But,  as  the  mighty  system  grew, 

His  faith  grew  faint  with  many  scars; 

The  Cosmos  widened  in  his  view, 
But  God  was  lost  among  his  stars. 

ii. 

Another  child,  in  lowly  da}'s 
As  he,  to  little  things  was  born, 

But  gathered  lore  in  woodland  ways 
And  from  the  glory  of  the  morn. 

As  wider  skies  broke  on  his  view, 
God  greatened  in  his  growing  mind. 

Each  year  he  dreamed  his  God  anew, 
And  left  his  older  God  behind: 

He  saw  the  boundless  scheme  dilate 
In  star  and  blossom,  sky  and  clod; 

And,  as  the  universe  grew  great, 
He  dreamed  for  it  a  greater  God. 

—5.  IV.  Foss. 


BEGINNING  MUSIC* 

CHARLES  H.  FARNSWORTH,  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY. 

IT  MAY  seem  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  first  steps  of 
an  art  before  those  who  are  in  the  thick  of  its  advanced 
problems,  especially  when  the  subject,  as  in  this  paper, 
deals  with  the  public  school  phase  of  the  art.  But  when  we 
consider  how  important  it  is  that  the  first  steps  in  any  study  should 
be  taken  in  the  right  direction,  and  how  all-pervading  the  influence 
of  our  public  school  system  is,  it  will  not  seem  strange  that  I  offer 
for  your  consideration  and  criticism  some  plans  for  work  in  begin- 
ning music  in  schools. 

In  offering  to  the  public  a  new  way  of  doing  anything,  two 
questions  must  be  met:  First,  what  is  the  necessity  for  a  new  way? 
Second,  does  the  way  suggested  meet  this  necessity?  As  in  this 
paper  I  purpose  to  place  before  you  beginning  music  in  schools 
taught  according  to  a  plan  not  usually  followed,  I  shall  first  en- 
deavor to  show  the  necessity  for  a  new  way;  and,  second,  the  way 
itself;  third,  as  a  proof  of  the  practical  nature  of  this  way,  some 
illustrations  of  work  done  under  it  will  be  given. 

First,  to  show  the  necessity  for  a  different  way  of  beginning 
music,  let  me  give  some  illustrations  comparing  the  usual  method 
of  teaching  music  with  methods  in  kindred  studies,  such  as  draw- 
ing and  modeling.  The  point  to  be  observed  is  this:  Does  the 
work  done  in  each  of  these  three  studies  have  an  equal  educational 
value  in  reference  to  the  arts  they  represent?  A  child  starts  with 
a  lump  of  clay;  it  wishes  to  make  a  dog.  From  the  first  act  on, 
each  step  arouses  the  child's  observation  of  how  a  dog  looks — what 
are  its  parts?  How  will  it  appear  when  under  the  conditions  in 
which  the  child  wishes  to  depict  it?  Each  stroke  is  teaching  the 
child  accuracy  of  observation  and  giving  skill  in  expressing  an 
idea.  The  same  is  true  of  drawing.  For  instance,  the  child  has 
been  interested  in  birds,  and  wishes  to  make  a  picture  of  a  robin 
by  a  window.  Hardly  is  the  pencil  or  brush  in  hand  before  the 
powers  of  observation  and  representation  are  challenged.  In  mak- 
ing the  picture  the  latent  power  of  the  child  is  being  developed, 
and  an  education  takes  place. 

*Reprinted  from  Music  Life. 
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Now  let  us  consider  the  act  of  singing,  as  it  takes  place  in  school. 
The  act  being  that  of  a  class,  the  accuracy  of  the  individual's  ob- 
servation or  expression  is  not  challenged,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  one  or  two  of  the  more  gifted  pupils,  who,  while  needing 
it  least,  are  getting  the  entire  educational  value  of  the  act.  The 
large  majority  are  following  without  being  obliged  to  make  a  sin- 
gle accurate  observation,  or  to  do  anything  that  will  require  a 
judgment  concerning  the  idea  and  its  expression.  The  child  may 
sing  in  this  way  for  years,  and  at  the  end  be  no  nearer  an  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  the  nature  of  music.  On  the  other  hand, 
years  of  modeling  and  drawing  will  leave  a  gain  both  in  observa- 
tion and  skill.  There  are  products  of  class  singing,  social,  ethical, 
aesthetic,  and  physical,  which  are  of  great  value,  but  most  valuable 
of  all  for  the  teacher  is  the  musical  experience  it  gives.  In  fact, 
rote  singing,  which  is  about  all  that  the  usual  class  singing  amounts 
to,  even  when  notes  are  used,  is  the  only  way  of  supplying  the 
necessary  musical  experience  for  real  study  parallel  to  that  which 
the  visible  world  supplies  to  the  child  long  before  he  endeavors 
to  draw  or  model.  This  musical  experience  must  surround  the 
child  and  be  as  familiar  to  him  as  are  the  forms,  shapes,  and  colors 
of  the  visible  world,  before  a  step  analogous  to  the  first  steps  in 
drawing  and  modeling  can  take  place.  If  my  comparison  of  these 
three  forms  of  study  is  correct,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
music  and  the  other  two  studies.  Class  singing,  tho  prerequisite 
to  the  study  of  music,  is  not  the  study  itself,  but  stands  in  the 
relation  to  the  study  that  the  experiences  of  the  visible  world  do 
to  drawing  and  modeling;  in  other  words,  nature  does  not  sur- 
round us  with  musical  motives  which  train  the  ear,  as  the  eye  of 
painter  and  sculptor  is  trained  by  the  objects  of  the  visible  world; 
so  a  conscious  preliminary  step  has  to  be  taken  in  music  before 
its  study  can  begin. 

My  point  is  that  rote  or  class  singing  is  not  the  study  itself;  it 
is  not  in  the  same  category  with  the  studies  of  drawing  and  mod- 
eling. If  this  is  true,  there  is  a  necessity  for  something  more  in- 
tensive in  study  of  materials  before  we  can  say  comprehension 
takes  place,  as  when  drawing  or  modeling  is  commenced.  So 
much  for  the  first  point — the  necessity  for  a  new  way. 

The  second  point  will  be  the  plan  I  offer  to  satisfy  this  neces- 
sity. I  start  again  with  illustrations.  A  child  of  four  or  five  enters 
kindergarten.     He  commences  to  imitate;  he  enjoys  imitating,  for 
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he  can  do  it  well.  As  the  child  draws  near  the  end  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  commencement  ot  the  primary  period,  mere  imi- 
tation becomes  less  satisfying.  He  wants  to  do  things  on  his  own 
initiative.  Little  fancies  and  conceits  of  his  own  appear  on  paper 
and  in  clay  or  sand.  Up  to  this  period  his  music  activity  has  been 
parallel  to  all  the  other  activities.  Let  the  parallelism  be  continued. 
Noticing  what  the  child  likes,  as  well  as  what  the  race  is  doing  in 
its  still-extant  childhood,  we  encourage  rhythmic  repetition  of 
syllables,  and  find  the  child  an  adept  at  making  them  up.  He 
gradually  finds  increased  pleasure  in  making  sense  out  of  his 
rhythmic  syllables,  and  child  poetry  results,  the  recurrent  rhymes 
bringing  new  delight.  His  musical  experience  is  full  of  such 
rhymes  running  up  and  down  among  the  tones.  Soon  there  is  an 
attempt  to  do  the  same  with  his  own.  He  has  felt  a  relationship 
between  the  thought  and  movement  of  his  words,  gay  or  grave, 
and  the  nature  of  the  up-and-down  movement  of  the  sounds  asso- 
ciated with  them,  and  unconsciously  he  finds  in  his  rhythmical 
words  tendencies  suggesting  changes  of  pitch.  He  soon  has  a 
little  tune  for  his  words.  It  may  be  almost  identical  with  tunes 
he  has  learned,  but  it  fits  his  words,  and  he  is  delighted.  This 
rhythmic-poetic-melodic  combination  is  on  a  level  with  the  little 
pictures  and  models  of  dogs  and  men,  but  we  will  not  despise 
them  if  the  tunes  do  not  resemble  art  songs,  any  more  than  if  the 
clay  figures  do  not  resemble  Athenian  marbles. 

So  far  we  have  kept  the  child's  musical  work  parallel  with  his 
other  work.  Can  we  continue  it?  To  do  so  we  must  face  a  diffi- 
culty that  is  not  present  in  the  other  arts,  namely,  the  notation  of 
music,  for  it  is  obvious  that  our  creative  process  will  be  limited 
unless  we  can  define  and  fix  our  ideas.  Here  the  new  method 
helps  us,  for  in  the  effort  to  express  himself  rhythmically,  poetic- 
ally, and  melodiously,  the  child  has  observed  what  he  never  would 
have  in  ordinary  rote  singing.  This  fund  of  observation  we  com- 
mence to  draw  on,  and  individualize  the  relationships  of  time  and 
pitch  by  means  of  associated  names,  so  that  by  the  application  of 
these  names  to  the  child's  songs  he  is  led  to  notice  the  relation- 
ships of  which  his  melody  consists.  When  some  of  these  rela- 
tionships are  thoroly  individualized,  the  child  is  ready  to  do  what 
he  is  already  doing  in  his  language  work;  that  is,  he  can  express 
an  idea  by  means  of  a  symbol.  As  soon  as  a  few  of  the  simplest 
time  and  pitch  relationships  are  learned  the  child  is  led  to  write 
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down  his  easiest  songs,  and  the  difficult  process  of  music  notation 
is  commenced;  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

We  have  in  the  above  illustrations  a  study  of  music  analogous 
to  what  the  child  is  doing  in  drawing,  modeling,  and  language 
work,  a  real  educational  process,  a  defining  of  feelings,  a  turning 
of  experience  into  knowledge.  We  have  not  ignored  experience, 
the  product  of  the  ordinary  school  singing;  we  have  merely  gone 
a  step  further  by  seeking  to  define  this  experience  and  turn  it  into 
knowledge.  This  we  have  attempted  at  the  beginning  by  leading 
the  child  to  create  his  own,  songs,  thus  making  him  conscious  of 
the  steps  that  lead  to  that  result.  When  these  steps  are  suffi- 
ciently defined,  he  learns  the  symbols  that  express  them,  and  be- 
comes familiar  with  the  association  of  the  symbol  and  its  meaning 
by  writing  his  little  songs. 

The  following  are  four  of  the  illustrations  given,  being  made 
by  the  children  in  the  primary  grade  of  the  Horace  Mann  schools. 
Each  child  makes  up  his  own  tune  to  his  words,  and  in  many  cases 
draws  a  water-color  picture  to  illustrate  the  story: 

I  have  a  little  tree; 

The  apples  are  so  red; 
As  I  was  looking  up, 

One  hit  me  on  the  head. 

Gently  falls  the  light  snowflake 
For  the  tiny  flowers'  sake; 
There  it  lies  upon  the  ground; 
Finds  its  playmates  all  around. 

I  have  a  little  dolly; 

She  fell  and  broke  her  head; 
I  plastered  her  together, 

And  put  her  into  bed. 

There  go  the  Eskimos, 

Riding  on  the  snow; 
Do  you  see  how  very  fast 

Their  little  doggies  go? 


Education  consists  in  studying  three  books — the  book  of  God, 
the  book  of  Nature,  and  the  book  of  Man — a  liberal  education  in 
learning  to  read  them  aright  and  with  understanding,  so  as  to  set 
forth  in  life  and  character  the  lessons  they  teach. — JohnH.  Wright. 


THE   CHICAGO    KINDERGARTEN    CLUB— SUNBONNET 
PARTY— CHILD    LABOR   LEGISLATION— RELA- 
TION   OF   THE    KINDERGARTEN  TO 
THE    PRIMARY.    ' 

THE  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club,  believing  that  social 
interchange  is  quite  as  important  as  a  "feast  of  reason," 
gave  a  Harvest  Home  party  at  its  second  meeting  at 
the  University  Settlement  Gymnasium,  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 8.  The  attractive  room  was  artistically  decorated  with 
sheaves  of  wheat  and  corn  and  pumpkins,  smiling  jovially  from 
unexpected  corners.  An  interesting  program  was  arranged  by  the 
social  committee,  including  an  informal  talk  along  altruistic  lines 
by  Miss  Mary  McDowell;  German  Folk  Songs,  Miss  Bertha  Payne; 
The  Kindergarten  in  Hawaii,  Miss  Panebaker;  Hawaiian  and 
Philippine  Songs,  Miss  May  Sprague.  At  the  close  of  the  program 
the  members  of  the  club,  in  sunbonnets  and  gingham  aprons,  took 
part  in  an  inspiring  march,  followed  by  dancing  and  refreshments. 

At  the  Decembermeeting  the  club  settled  down  again  to  serious 
business.  Before  introducing  the  special  subject  of  the  day,  Mrs. 
Van  de  Vaart  of  the  Neighborhood  House  was  presented,  to  give 
some  statistics  showing  the  status  of  illiteracy  and  of  child  labor  in 
Illinois,  and  to  urge  the  kindergartners,  in  the  interests  of  child- 
hood, to  do  their  share  toward  abolishing  these  evils.  A  proposed 
child-labor  bill  for  Illinois  names  three  main  points  to  be  secured: 
(i)  It  aims  to  stop  the  night  work  of  children.  (It  is  conscience- 
stirring  to  hear  of  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age  work- 
ing thru  long  night  hours  at  occupations  that  endanger  health  and 
morals.)  (2)  The  bill  aims  to  prevent  the  employment  of  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  by  stringent  measures  that  will  render 
effective  affidavit  as  to  age.  (3)  It  proposes  to  require  an  educa- 
tional test  before  children  may  seek  work.  No  all-round  kinder- 
gartner  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  her  own  state  re- 
garding child  labor.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  some  states. 
Help  to  bring  your  own  into  line. 

Miss  Flora  J.  Cooke,  of  the  School  of  Education,  now  interested 
the  club  in  her  delightful,  ready  talk  on  the  relation  of  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  primary.     Miss  Cooke's  attitude  was  that  of  the 
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questioner,  as  well  as  that  of  the  answerer.  She  was  clear  on  the 
point  that  the  kindergartner  must,  as  must  all  efficient  teachers, 
have  in  mind  the  entire  course  of  study,  as  a  unit.  She  must 
know  the  relation  of  the  kindergarten,  not  only  to  the  primary, 
but  to  all  the  school  grades.  This  is,  of  course,  not  new  to  the 
kindergartner  who  knows  her  Froebel,  but  it  is  well  to  have  it  pre- 
sented from  another  viewpoint.  If  such  a  plan  were  held  in  mind 
Miss  Cooke  thought  it  would  save  the  teacher  from  trying  to  do 
all  education  up  in  the  kindergarten,  and  trying  to  fix  the  child's 
morals  before  he  was  six  years  old.  It  was  such  vain  pedagogic 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  conscientious,  but  often  nearsighted, 
teacher  that  Miss  Cooke  questioned. 

History  is  the  legacy  of  nature  and  man,  which  shows  how 
other  people  have  done  what  we  are  doing.  Let  us  suppose  a 
course  of  history  as  the  unifying  basis  of  work.  A  brief,  tentative 
outline  was  then  sketched,  beginning  in  the  kindergarten  with 
the  child's  interest  in  his  home,  this  extending  in  the  grades,  into 
his  larger  relationships  with  his  neighborhood.  In  the  sixth  grade 
might  come  a  larger  interpretation  of  his  own  life  by  a  study  of 
Greek  life,  as  affected  by  the  motives  and  environment  of  the 
Greek  people,  noting,  in  comparison,  how  the  contrasting  motives 
and  environment  of  the  settlers  of  New  England  and  of  Virginia 
affected  their  life  and  history.  In  the  seventh  grade  would  come 
a  study  of  the  arts  and  crafts,  and  guilds  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
of  the  corresponding  movement  in  our  own  day.  In  the  eighth 
might  come  consideration  of  how  governments  arise,  of  how  our 
own  came  to  be,  and  how  it  may  be  bettered.  Such  a  course 
would  necessarily  be  but  tentative  and  flexible,  changing  con- 
stantly in  answer  to  varying  needs.  And  here  Miss  Cooke  paused 
to  ask  if  that  were  universal  which  she  had  heard  from  an  Eastern 
superintendent  of  kindergartens,  who  told  her,  as  a  matter  of  gratu- 
lation,  that  she  could  go  into  any  one  of  her  many  kindergartens 
at  any  time  and  know  just  what  would  be  doing  at  a  given  time. 
The  wisdom  of  this  the  speaker  was  moved  to  question.  She 
thought  some  logical  sequence  and  growth  might  be  found  in 
some  other  way  more  natural  to  childhood,  thru  the  putting  of 
material  in  the  right  place,  the  putting  away  of  wraps,  etc.  Such 
logical  sequence  should  flower  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  course. 
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She  recommended  the  more  frequent  coming  together  of  big 
and  little  children,  thus  bringing  into  the  school  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  home,  and  something  of  the  benefit  that  was  afforded 
by  the  district  school  where  the  little  ones  and  big  ones  reacted 
beneficially  on  each  other. 

The  speaker  then  told  of  a  small  boy  who,  questioned  by  his 
mother  about  what  he  did  in  school  (the  Francis  W.  Parker)  that 
day,  simply  said  that  they  had  been  working  on  a  play  they  were 
going  to  have.  The  mother  was  worried — she  feared  this  was,  after 
all,  just  a  play-school.  "It's  the  kindergarten  idea,  isn't  it?"  she 
asked.  Miss  Cooke  then  told  us,  somewhat  in  detail,  what  work- 
ing on  that  play  meant.  Each  child  had  made  a  book  in  which 
was  written  a  play  of  its  own,  centering  around  the  story  of  Her- 
cules. This  demanded  reading  up  all  that  the  child  could  find 
about  Hercules.  The  making  of  the  scenes  meant  that  the  coun- 
try, the  products,  the  temples,  etc.,  of  Greece,  must  be  studied,  in 
order  to  be  correct  in  all  particulars.  The  need  of  determining 
the  proportions  of  the  columns  of  the  temple  led  to  experiments 
with  circles  of  various  sizes,  till  the  approximate  relation  of  cir- 
cumference to  diameter  was  found.  Reading,  writing,  number, 
history — all  of  these  the  child  was  learning,  but  he  himself  did  no 
think  of  these  special  branches,  and  rightly.  He  was  dominatedt 
solely  by  the  end  he  thought  important,  i.  e.,  the  making  of  a  play- 
As  conditions  are  now,  the  kindergartner  must  work  more  or 
less  unconsciously,  because  uncertain  what  is  to  come  after.  Can 
we  not  work  together  to  secure  the  necessary  unity? 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mrs.  Putnam  expressed  the 
conviction  that  the  greatest  mischief  to  the  kindergarten  had 
come  from  within,  in  the  unwise  exploitation  of  the  materials, 
causing  innumerable  misconceptions.  We  would  not  have  suffered 
the  psychological  errors  of  today  if  we  had  held  to  the  everyday 
commonplaces,  like  Froebel.  She  thought  many  valued  the 
Mother-Play  out  of  proportion,  building  up  a  false  idea  of  what 
Froebel  meant.  She  stated  that  Mme.  Kraus-Boelte,  who,  to  her 
mind,  was  closer  than  any,  living  kindergartner  to  the  things  that 
Froebel  stood  for,  was  troubled  over  the  limitations  put  on  games 
and  materials.  She  also  stated  that  the  fixed  program  conditions, 
cited  by  Miss  Cooke,  were  not  universal. 

Miss  Allen  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  quoted  a  visitor 
("who  had  fifth  gift  lines  drawn  all  over  her  face")  who  said  to  her: 
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"Oh,  yes,  you  have  only  twenty-one  children  and  can  do  some- 
thing with  them;  but  how  am  I  to  give  the  fifth  gift  as  it  should  be 
given  to  thirty-one  children  at  a  table?"  To  which  she  had  re- 
plied: "Don't  give  the  fifth  gift  at  all,  then.  With  all  the  wealth 
of  material  at  your  hands.,  why  feel  bound  to  give  a  particular 
subject  under  conditions  that  you  know  are  faulty  Don't  be  a 
slave  to  your  material.  The  eternal  welfare  of  your  children  does 
not  depend  on  the  use  of  the  fifth  gift." 

Mrs.  Putnam  told  in  turn  of  a  New  York  kindergarten  where 
thirty-four  children  were  given  the  fifth  gift  in  an  admirable  way, 
all  sitting  on  the  circle  and  learning  something  of  form  and  num- 
ber, happily  and  pedagogically. 

Mrs.  Page  spoke  of  the  growing  democracy  in  school  spirit  as 
against  the  old  aristocratic  idea. 


O 


OPEN  THINE  EYES. 

PHYLLIS  WARDLE. 

PEN  thine  eyes  to  light; 
This  do,  and  thou  shalt  see: 
Fear  not  what  thou  shalt  see, 
Look  clearly,  steadfastly — blink  not — 
And  truth  shall  come. 

Love  her,  and  she  will  guide  thee; 
To  greater  light  she'll  lead  thee; 
To  mountain  peaks  of  glory  she  will  lead  thee; 
She'll  show  thee  much  that  others  see  not, 
If  only  thou  wilt  fear  not. 

Ah!  closed  eyes,  how  long  will  ye 
Your  steadfast  darkness  choose! 
Why  will  ye  darkness  choose? 
When  God — thy  Light — stands  waiting, 
How  can  ye  light  refuse? 


IMPORTANT  EDITORIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

With  this  issue  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  becomes  the 
joint  property  of  Miss  Bertha  Johnston  and  Miss  Minerva  Jour- 
dan.  The  undersigned  has  been  looking  for  a  successor  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  and  is  satisfied  that  the  new  publishers  and  owners 
will  serve  the  kindergarten  constituency  faithfully,  as  well  as 
"unto  edification." 

Miss  Bertha  Johnston  is  a  graduate  of  the  Framingham  (Mass.) 
Normal  School.  After  extended  study  and  travel  in  Europe, 
Miss  Johnston  taught  the  elementary  grade  in  a  private  school  of 
New  York  city.  While  in  England,  in  1894,  she  was  introduced 
to  the  editor  by  a  mutual  London  friend,  who  described  her  liter- 
ary taste,  and  urged  that  her  ability  should  be  won  to  the  service 
of  the  kindergarten  cause.  By  what  we  now  know  to  have  been 
other  than  chance,  she  was  interested,  after  several  years,  to  take 
up  the  training,  and  entered  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute. 
Quite  unconscious  of  the  designs  of  her  friends,  she  completed 
the  full  training  with  great  credit  and  insight.  The  following  year 
she  served  as  an  assistant  on  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  staff, 
and  is  now,  after  more  than  three  years  of  generous  service, 
neither  a  stranger  to  our  readers  nor  to  educational  journalism. 
Miss  Johnston  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Johnston,  of 
New  York  city,  both  of  whom  are  fully  identified  with  the  phil- 
anthropic and  literary  circles  of  the  metropolis.  Miss  Johnston 
reflects  the  genial  traits  of  one  who  has  grown  up  in  the  midst  of 
a  gifted  and  liberal  circle.  During  the  past  three  years  she  has 
been  a  working  resident  of  the  Helen  Heath  Social  Settlement  of 
Chicago,  having  had  previously  a  three  years'  membership  in 
Gertrude  House.  Miss  Johnston  reads  and  speaks  German  flu- 
ently, which  is  virtually  essential  to  the  educational  work  she  now 
undertakes.  During  two  summers  she  has  conducted  the  kinder- 
garten of  the  New  York  University  Settlament  on  Rivington 
street,  and  is  constantly  active  in  both  Sunday-school  work  and 
children's  clubs. 

Miss  Minerva  Jourdan,  who  has  served  as  general  business 
assistant  to  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half,  is  also  a  trained  kindergartner  of  long  and  varied  expe- 
rience.    She    holds   the    regular  certificate   of  the  Chicago  Free 
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Kindergarten  Association  and  the  post-graduate  certificate  of  the 
Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute,  and  has  assisted  in  professional 
training  work.  Miss  Jourdan  has  had  eleven  years'  experience 
as  a  director  of  kindergartens  in  both  private  and  public  schools. 
Miss  Jourdan  is  an  authority  on  books  for  children,  mothers,  and 
teachers,  having  made  a  study  of  publications  and  prices.  All 
book  orders  will  have  intelligent  attention  at  her  hands.  A  New 
Englander  by  birth  and  early  experience,  a  French  Huguenot 
by  ancestry,  and  a  practical,  clear  eyed,  reliable,  womanly  kin- 
dergartner,  we  commend  her  heartily  to  all  old  friends  in  the  new 
capacity  of  business  manager  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine. 

The  full  reason  for  my  withdrawing  from  the  publishing  and 
editorial  work  is  well  known  to  many  in  the  profession,  namely, 
a  desire  to  give  undivided  service  to  the  training  of  kindergart- 
ners,  and  to  pursue  the  ever-widening  studies  which  this  involves. 
For  twelve  consecutive  years  I  have  carried  both  lines  of  work, 
believing  that  the  general  propagation  of  the  kindergarten  move- 
ment at  this  stage  was  the  parallel  duty  to  the  sound  training  of 
teachers. 

The  Kindergarten  Magazine  will  always  have  my  most  affec- 
tionate support,  and,  as  a  contributor,  I  will  hope  to  meet  the 
old  friends  not  infrequently.  Many  of  these  have  been  on  the 
list  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  and  my  sincerest  appreciation  goes 
out  to  them  for  their  continued  good-will.  I  would  also  hereby 
express  gratitude  to  the  generous  fellow-workers  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Magazine,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  the  cause.  Thanks 
are  due  and  heartily  given  all  business  associates,  especially  the 
"printer  man"  and  "our  banker."  Their  own  faith  in  the  children's 
cause  has  often  led  to  happy  incidents  which  few  lines  of  busi- 
ness could  match.  And  deepest  gratitude  to  the  near  fellowships 
and  friendships  which  have  made  the  years  rich  and  warm. 

This  closing  word  may  not  be  said  without  a  special  recogni- 
tion of  the  personal  inspiration,  fatherly  support,  and  spiritual 
cooperation  of  the  two  grand  men  of  our  educational  time,  Dr. 
Henry  Barnard  and  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker. 

As  heretofore,  my  home  will  be  at  Gertrude  House,  40  Scott 
street,  where  kindergartners  will  always  find  a  kindergarten  wel- 
come. Amalie  Hofer. 


KINDERGARTEN    PLANS   AND    PROGRAMS 

MEETING  OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL    KINDERGARTEN   UNION, 
PITTSBURG,  PA.,  APRIL  15,  16,  17. 


On  Saturday,  November  7,  under  Article  VII,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution, 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  president  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union, 
called  a  meeting  in  New  York  of  the  Executive  Board  and  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. The  program  for  the  Pittsburg  meeting  was  outlined,  and  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  discussed.     The  following  is  the  tentative  program: 

Wednesday  Morning,  April  15:     Reports  of  Delegates 

Wednesday  Afternoon:  Subject  to  be  announced. 

Wednesday  Evening:  Addresses  of  welcome;  address  by  Dr.  Harris  on  the 
"Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  Civilization,"  and  others. 

Thursday  Morning,  April  16:  Topics — "Practical  Problems  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten;" "One  Session  vs.  Two  Session  Kindergartens;"  "Kindergarten  Sup- 
plies;" "Kindergarten  Promotions;"  "Construction  and  Equipment  of 
Kindergarten  Rooms,"  etc. 
Round  Table,  topic — "Plans  of  Work;"  Third  Round  Table,"  "Supervision 
of  Kindergartens"  (?) 

Thursday  Afternoon:  Excursions  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  Executive 
Committee  of  Pittsburg. 

Thursday  Evening:  Parents'  Conference. 

Friday  Morning,  April  17:  Business  Meeting. 

Friday  Afternoon:  "The  relation  of  the  School  to  the  Kindergarten."  Dr. 
Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Greater  New  York,  will  probably 
speak  on  this  topic. 

Note. — The  executive  board  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  details  of 
the  program  if  occasion  arises.  Fanniebelle  Curtis, 

4j  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  November  11.  Correspondmg  Sec'y  I.  K.  U. 

Kindly  note  change  of  address  of  corresponding  secretary  and  treasurer 
to  47  Pierrepont  St. 

Officers  of  branches  will  confer  a  favor  to  the  executive  board  by  filing  with 
the  corresponding  secretary  addresses  lacking  in  report  of  the  Boston  meeting. 

For  last  annual  report  apply  to  the  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Fan- 
niebelle Curtis,  47  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Training  teachers  and  supervisors  are  earnestly  requested  to  notice  the 
motion,  and  amendment  to  same,  concerning  the  "required  standards  for  train- 
ing classes,"  page  105,  Report  of  I.  K.  U.  Meeting  in  Boston.  Suggestions  in 
regard  to  such  standards  may  be  sent  to  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  284  Dart- 
mouth St.,  Boston,  chairman  of  Training  Teachers  Conference. 

Branches  will  also  notice  motion  and  amendment  concerning  business  to 
be  brought  before  the  Board.  See  report,  page  106.  Such  suggestions  may  be 
presented  to  the  Board  in  writing  not  later  than  April  1. 

Alice  H.  Putnam,  President. 
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Miss  Matilda  H.  Ross'memorylives  asasweet,  pure  thought  in  theminds 
of  all  the  young  women  who  came  under  her  influence.  She  it  was  who  organ- 
ized the  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association  in  Chicago,  in  January,  1882. 
The  next  year  it  became  a  chartered  organization,  with  Miss  Ross  as  principal 
of  the  Normal  Training  Department  and  superintendent  of  the  Free  Kinder- 
gartens, and  with  Mrs.  R.  D.  Fowler  as  president,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Kelly  as  treasurer, 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  MacMillan  as  secretary,  and  Prof.  W.  P.  Jones  as  corresponding 
secretary.  Under  this  management  Miss  Ross  established  thirteen  free  kin- 
dergartens, which  were  supported  either  by  individuals  or  by  churches.  Miss 
Ross  selected  the  most  needed  spots  in  Chicago  to  open  these  kindergartens; 
and  had  she  not  had  almost  an  hypnotic  power,  she  could  not  have  held  the 
young  women  to  do  their  practice  work  in  these  dark  nooks.  It  was  Miss 
Ross  who  first  made  the  study  of  kindergarten  a  popular  and  interesting  voca- 
tion to  young  women  of  this  city.  I  first  met  Miss  Ross  socially.  She  spoke 
of  her  work,  and  asked  me  to  attend  her  first  lecture.  Her  personality  was 
so  charming  that  I  went.  Her  presence,  her  mannerism,  her  magnetism,  and 
her  words,  as  she  so  richly  portrayed  the  topics  of  the  first  lecture  of  the  reg- 
ular course,  were  so  winning  that  one  could  not  be  content  in  not  entering  her 
classes;  yet  she  made  plain  what  a  course  in  instruction  meant — constant 
work  and  doing.  Whenever  we  lagged  a  mite  or  grew  tired  of  hard  and  con- 
stant work,  it  was  Miss  Ross  who  would  give  us  such  a  shove  out  of  our  weari- 
ness and  into  her  cheerfulness,  that  one  never,  when  under  her  teaching,  had 
a  chance  to  revel  in  laziness,  even  for  a  moment.  Should  one  let  all  other 
pleasant  thoughts  escape  her  memory,  still  the  motherly  picture  of  Miss  Ross, 
as  she  stood  before  us,  with  her  beautiful,  waving,  gray  hair,  emphasizing 
some  truth  as  "unused  material  is  wasted  material  and  unused  talents  are 
wasted  talents,  etc.,"  we  can  never  forget. 

Miss  Ross'  love  of  fun  and  keen  insight  made  her  a  most  companionable 
and  charming  woman.  Her  many  bright  children's  stories,  so  tersely  told, 
won  parents  to  first  love  her,  then  her  work,  especially  the  dear  papa's  who 
did  not  believe  in  kindergarten  nonsense — and  there  were  many  parents  a 
few  years  ago,  both  mothers  and  fathers,  who  did  not  smile  on  children's 
going  to  play  school.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  witness  the  sudden  and  sure  defeat 
of  the  opposing  force  when  Miss  Ross  stated  a  few  arithmetical,  geometrical, 
natural  history,  or  temperance  stories  which  had  emanated  from  the  child- 
play  work. 

One  day  I  said:  "Miss  Ross,  I  am  going  to  the  Bermuda  Islands."  "Going 
when,  where,  and  how?"  she  asked.  I  repeated  my  decision,  and  that  I  was 
going  the  next  day,  to  be  gone  two  months,  and  that  I  should  study  what  I 
could  on  such  a  journey,  and  be  home  in  time  to  make  up  lost  work.  She 
replied:  "If  you  will  promise  not  to  feed  the  fishes  any  of  Froebel's  philoso- 
phy, and  not  go  to  Guinea,  you  may  go." 

Miss  Ross'  work  later  in  Chautauqua,  and  Normal  training,  took  her  over 
the  United  States,  and  she  drove  the  kindergarten  peg  deep  into  public  school 
and  home  life  wherever  she  went.  Her  failing  health  quieted  her  great 
energy,  and  death  claimed  her  long  before  her  friends  or  her  work  wished  to 
part  with  her.— Luelja  Zearing  Gross. 

St.  Louis  kindergartners  are  fortunate  in  having  a  board  of  education 
which  has  faith  in  the  uplifting  influence  of  the  environment  of  beautiful 
kindergarten  homes.  The  October  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Froebel  Society 
was  held  in  one  of  these  new  homes  in  the  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  School,  a 
building  which  combines  utility  with  beauty  of  architecture.  The  beauty  and 
brightness  of  the  kindergarten  was  enhanced  by  the  greeting  from  the  faces 
in  our  kindergarten  album,  and  glad  we  were  to  note  some  new  faces  among 
the  number — Maud  Lindsay,  whose  "Mother  Stories"  have  endeared  her  to 
all  kindergartners,  and  Anna  Howe,  of  Kobe,  Japan,  surrounded  by  her  group 
of  children,  with  diplomas  in  hand,  and  faces  bespeaking  the  joy  of  a  work 
well  done. 

The  address  of   the  morning  was  delivered  by  Mr.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  super- 
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intendent  of  public  schools.  Prompted  by  the  occasion  and  place  of  meet- 
ing, an  analogy  between  the  lives  and  work  of  Froebeland  Emerson  was  hap- 
pily drawn  by  Mr.  Soldan.  He  said  that  the  name  of  Emerson  marks  a 
standpoint  in  the  development  of  the  American  people  at  the  time  when  man 
broke  the  social  and  financial  fetters  which  held  him  in  bondage,  and  rose  to 
his  proper  heritage,  recognized  on  account  of  individual  worth.  This  same 
impulse  gave  birth  to  the  kindergarten.  There  was  a  striving  for  unity  in  both 
Emerson  and  Froebel;  both  were  guided  by  the  promptings  of  the  inner  spirit, 
drifting  from  one  line  of  work  to  another  until  both  found  a  place  where  they 
could  serve  the  greatest  number;  what  was  attempted  in  social  reform  in  New 
England  with  adults,  believing  the  divine  element  in  man  could  find  its  best 
expression  thru  work,  was  begun  by  Froebel  thru  the  self-activity  of  the 
child.  The  distinctive  educational  ideas  of  Froebel  were  set  forth,  especially 
the  "Gliedganzes"  idea,  which  Mr.  Soldan  prefers  to  translate  "link-unit." 
Man  is  the  arbiter  of  his  future  weal  or  woe,  a  world  within  himself,  a  unit, 
and  yet  linked  to  his  kind,  his  nation,  his  family.  So  the  kindergarten  is  a 
link-unit  in  the  educational  system,  complete  within  itself,  yet  linked  together 
with  all  education. 

Teachers  of  St.  Louis  recently  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  hearing  a  most 
delightful  lecture,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Froebel  Society,  by  Mrs. 
Emma  Moffitt  Tyng  of  New  York.  Her  theme  was:  "The  Search  for  the 
Holy  Grail,"  as  portrayed  in  literature  and  art,  and  was  illustrated  by  stereop- 
ticon  views,  reproductions  of  Abbott's  collection  of  paintings  in  the  Boston 
Library. — Jennie  C.  Naylor,  Cor.  Secy. 

Noteworthy  Progress  in  Indian  Education. — The  twentieth  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  Estelle  Reel,  has  just  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  presents  briefly  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indian  schools  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  A  marked 
advance  in  industrial  training  during  the  year  is  noted.  The  course  of  study 
has  been  of  great  assistance  in  teaching  agriculture  as  a  means  of  self-sup- 
port. Following  its  directions,  individual  gardening  has  been  made  a  part  of 
the  classroom  curriculum,  larger  areas  have  been  cultivated,  and  more  and 
better  crops  raised.  The  central  thought  of  the  instruction  is  to  fit  the  boy 
with  the  ability  to  improve  his  allotment,  or  other  land,  and  to  maintain  himself 
and  family.  Training  for  the  girls  is  arranged  in  the  same  practical  manner. 
The  report  strongly  recommends  the  outing  system  and  a  systematic  transfer 
of  pupils.  The  importance  of  teaching  the  native  industries  as  a  means  of 
self-support  is  emphasized,  and  an  instance  noted  of  a  colony  of  women  in 
an  Oklahoma  tribe  receiving  as  high  as  $400  a  month  for  their  work.  The 
Oneidas  also  have  a  considerable  income  from  the  sale  of  their  lace  and  bead 
articles.  The  demand  for  native  Indian  work  and  curios  far  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply, and  it  is  possible  for  the  basket-weaving  tribes  to  maintain  themselves  by 
this  industry  alone.  The  necessity  for  more  and  better  equipped  day  schools 
is  urged,  and  the  recommendation  made  that  these  be  eventually  supplanted 
by  district  schools  attended  by  both  races.  In  a  number  of  states,  the  superin- 
tendent says,  many  of  the  Indians  are  citizens, and,  having  attended  the  Indian 
schools,  are  now  sending  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  where  they  are 
brought  into  closer  contact  with  civilization.  The  merging  of  the  Indian  and 
district  schools  should,  therefore,  be  accomplished  speedily.  The  enrollment 
has  increased  from  3,578  pupils  in  1877  to  28,610  in  1902.  Other  encouraging 
features  mentioned  are  the  improvement  in  the  practical  nature  of  the  training 
given,  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  "blanket  Indian,"  the  bettered  con- 
dition of  the  homes,  the  cultivation  of  farms,  and  the  raising  of  stock.  The 
superintendent  says  that,  with  the  practical  instruction  the  children  are  receiv- 
ing, the  Indian  of  the  future  will  be  an  independent,  self-supporting  citizen. 

Report  of  the  Michel  Heymann  Free  Kindergarten. — An  unusual 
interest  has  been  added  to  our  work  this  month  because  of  our  many  excur- 
sions.    We  went  to  the  grocer's  to  see  the  sugar  and  flour  in  barrels,  and  the 
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butter  in  tubs;  the  baker's,  where  we  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  loaves 
being  put  into  the  oven.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoehm  made  the  children  very  happy 
by  giving  to  each  a  little  roll  that  was  cooked  "in  the  big,  hot  oven."  Then 
we  visited  a  dairy.  This  was  an  entirely  new  experience  to  many  of  the  chil- 
dren. Our  walk  on  the  Levee  to  see  the  cars  and  boats,  that  bring  so  many 
things  to  us,  was  interesting;  but  perhaps  the  most  profitable  trip  that  we 
have  ever  taken  was  our  visit  to  Audubon  Park,  to  see  the  sugar-making.  We 
were  able  to  see  the  cutting  and  hauling  of  the  cane,  as  well  as  the  grinding, 
and  the  free  expression  from  the  children  the  next  day  showedhow  much  they 
had  learned.  Aside  from  the  knowledge  gained,  the  day  was  so  beautiful,  and 
the  wide,  open  fields,  the  trees  and  grass,  were  such  a  delight  we  wished  we 
could  have  these  treats  oftener.  Some  of  the  regular  children  have  been  kept 
home  this  month  on  account  of  sickness,  and  we  have  taken  in  a  few  others. 
It  is  hard  to  refuse  mothers  who  seem  so  anxious  to  send  their  children.  Yet 
we  realize  that  we  are  not  doing  half  that  we  ought  to  do,  and  want  to  do, 
for  our  little  ones  with  our  few  assistants,  and  so  much  of  the  time  without  a 
musician.  Just  what  we  should  do  is  a  question  that  is  puzzling  every  earnest 
director  of  a  free  kindergarten.  Our  mothers'  meeting  was,  indeed,  a  busy 
one.  Sixteen  were  present.  After  our  talk  about  the  children,  and  our  work 
for  them  during  the  month,  we  gathered  around  the  kindergarten  tables  and 
sewed  for  an  hour.  We  had  decided  to  make  needle-books  for  the  comfort- 
bags  that  are  given  to  the  sailors  at  Christmas  time.  It  was  a  real  encourage- 
ment to  have  five  comfort-bags  brought  in,  made  and  filled.  Ten  needle- 
books  were  begun  and  finished  at  the  meeting.  All  seemed  so  glad  to  be  able 
to  express  this  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Bethel.  Sixty-five  children  were 
present  at  the  Thanksgiving  celebration,  and  they  had  a  very  happy  time. 
Their  donations  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  very  generous,  and  it  was  an 
interesting  picture  to  watch  them  coming  in,  hugging  their  little  bags.  The 
donations  were  sent  to  St.  Anne's  Asylum  and  Convalescent  Home.  Number 
enrolled,  62;  average,  50;  assistants,  2;  visitors,  2;  visits,  10.-  Kate  C.  Rodd, 
Director. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  meet  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  February  24,  25  and  26,  1903.  A  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  for 
the  round  trip,  on  the  certificate  plan,  has  been  secured.  The  headquarters  of 
the  department  will  be  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in 
commodious  audience  rooms  near  by.  President  Jordan  is  hopeful  of  being 
able  to  offer  a  program  of  unusual  excellence.  The  following  papers  are 
already  assured: 

The  Human  Side  of  Geography,  a  review  of  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis'  paper, 
read  at  the  Minneapolis  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Scientific 
Study  of  Education,  by  Supt.L.  E.  Wolfe  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  Best  Method  of  Electing  School  Boards,  by  Pres.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  the 
State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Industrial  Education  in  Rural  Schools,  by  Hon.  Alfred  Bayliss,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinois. 

Literature  in  the  Grades,  and  How  to  Use  It,  by  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Cooley, 
Department  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Reduction  of  Time  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  by  Supt.  James  M.  Green- 
wood, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  University  of  Oxford  and  the  Rhcdes'  Scholarships;  by  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

A  paper  on  "Manual  Training,"  one  on  "Coeducation  in  High  Schools 
and  Colleges,"  and  one  on  "Reduction  of  Time  in  the  High  Schools,"  will 
probably  be  secured. 

Round  Tables  of  state  and  county  superintendents,  of  the  city  superintend- 
ents, and  of  normal  schools  and  city  training  teachers,  will  occur  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  College  Teachers  of  Education  will  hold  sessions  during  the  week. 
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It  is  expected  that  Pres.  Charles  W.  Eliot  will  deliver  one  of  the  evening 
addresses. 

No  pains  will  be  spared  by  the  local  committee  at  Cincinnati  to  make  the 
approaching  convention  of  the  department  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable in  its  history. 

Our  frontispiece  this  month  will  attract  the  attention  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  any  way  in  the  "play  of  man."  Mrs.  S.  S.  Frackleton,  who  graciously 
let  us  have  the  use  of  a  photograph  for  reproduction,  tho  she  did  not  take 
the  same,  tells  us  that  Chief  "Scolds-a-Bear"  did  not  pose  for  this  picture. 
He  had  paid  for  two  rides  on  the  merry-go-round,  and  rode  whirling  off  on 
his  wooden  steed,  firing  under  its  spirited  head,  in  true  Indian  style,  a  toy  cap 
pistol.  But  when  his  duly  paid-for  rides  were  up  he  wouldn't  get  off,  but  in- 
sisted on  riding  over  and  over  again.  Finally,  the  manager  was  led  to  see 
that  the  sight  of  a  well-known  warrior,  in  full  costume,  whose  every  feather 
signified  a  brave  deed,  riding  round  on  a  wooden  hobby-horse,  would  prove  a 
good  drawing  card  for  business,  and  so  the  brave  was  permitted  to  continue 
"riding'em  heap."  It  is  comprehensible  that  a  youth  who  sells  goods  over  the 
counter  in  a  monotonous  daily  round  should  enjoy  the  fun  of  dashing  round 
the  circle,  with  the  lady  of  his  choice,  on  a  Saturday  half-holiday.  But  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  one's  visions  of  the  conqueror  of  a  bucking  broncho  with  this 
warrior  who  is  fascinated  by  a  child's  play-horse.  The  incongruity  seems 
greater  when  we  realize  that  the  war-bonnet  he  wears  is  a  record  of  character. 
Every  feather  means  some  doughty  deed,  and  is  awarded  by  the  council  for  a 
coupot  a  grand  coup .  For  the  first,  a  plain  eagle  feather  is  awarded;  for  the 
grand  coup,  which  is  some  deed  of  extraordinary  heroism,  a  feather  is  worn 
which  has  a  little  piece  of  scarlet  horse  hair  attached  to  one  end.  For  any 
dastardly  deed,  the  council  may  require  a  warrior  to  wear  a  black  feather.  A 
look  at  this  picture  will  discover  that  Scolds-a-Bear  has  won  a  title  to  many 
such  honors. 

Kindergartners  and  other  students  of  the  play  spirit  will  find  this  picture, 
and  all  that  it  suggests,  an  interesting  text  for  discussion  or  for  reminiscence 
of  one's  own  play-days.  Why  did  we  delight  in  certain  amusements  as 
against  others?     "The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child." 

The  program  for  the  Milwaukee  Froebel  Union  for  the  current  year  is  a 
practical  one.  Since  the  kindergarten  is  an  organic  part  of  the  Milwaukee 
school  system,  the  kindergartners,  as  well  as  the  teachersof  the  several  grades, 
have  an  organized  association,  which  meets  once  a  month.  The  meetings  of 
th?  kindergartners  are  conducted  alternately  by  the  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools,  Albert  E.  Kagel,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Campbell  Ahrens,  president  of 
the  association.  The  meetings  are  held  at  the  school  board  rooms  in  the  City 
Hall,  the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  at  4  p.  m.  The  October  meeting  was 
mainly  devoted  to  business.  At  the  November  meeting  leaders  were  ap- 
pointed to  discuss  the  practical  aspects  of  the  different  kinds  of  games.  The 
December  meeting  was  held  at  the  Eleventh  District  School,  and  Miss  Alice 
Doyle  illustrated  the  subject  of  "Story-telling"  by  telling  stories  to  her  chil- 
dren, who  were  present  for  the  occasion.  An  exhibit  of  painting  and  drawing 
from  different  kindergartens  in  the  city  was  an  additional  element  of  interest. 
At  the  January  meeting  the  subject  of  story-telling  is  to  be  followed  up,  the 
values  of  the  myth,  the  fable,  the  history  story,  etc.,  being  discussed.  The 
February  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Tenth  District  Primary  School,  Miss 
Josie  Hannan  teaching  her  children  a  new  song,  as  a  basis  for  discussing  the 
methods  of  song-teaching.  An  exhibit  of  poster  work  and  free  hand-cutting 
will  be  made.  At  the  March  meeting  the  use  of  the  gifts  will  be  discussed, 
and  at  the  April  meeting  Mrs.  Lizzie  A.  Truesdell  will  give  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  their  use  at  the  Fourth  Street  Mission  Kindergarten.  An  exhibit 
of  raffia  and  basket  work  will  be  made  at  this  time.  The  subject  of  rhythm 
work  will  be  taken  up  at  the  May  meeting,  and  in  June  Miss  Mabel  Comstock 
and  her  children  will  give  a  practical  illustration  of  the  method  of  teaching 
new  games  at  the  Eleventh  District  Primary  School. 
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The  Kindergarten  Union  of  New  York  and  vicinity  celebrated  the  open- 
ing of  the  work  of  the  year  with  a  harvest  festival,  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Froebel  League,  November  19,  in  the  evening.  A  most  efficient  committee, 
including  Miss  Mari  Hofer,  of  the  Teachers'  College,  and  Miss  Sallie  Fair- 
child,  assisted  the  president,  Mrs.  M.  B.  B.  Zangzettel,  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  program. 

The  procession  of  prominent  kindergartners  in  costume  entered,  led  by  a 
group  of  Greek  maidens,  followed  by  Druids,  Dutch,  French,  and  English 
peasants,  American  Indians,  Turks,  Quakers,  and  others,  chanting  the  Hymn 
of  the  Harvest.  A  circle  was  formed,  and  each  group  of  the  brilliant  proces- 
sion played  in  turn  a  typical  game  illustrative  of  the  race  represented.  Greek 
dances,  folk  games,  an  Indian  Squaw  dance,  and  a  group  of  quaint  little 
Quaker  games,  played  with  spirit,  were  much  applauded  and  repeated.  Re- 
freshments were  served  from  a  table  heaped  with  autumn  fruits,  and  bas- 
kets of  home-made  doughnuts,  glasses  of  cider  drawn  from  the  kegs,  were 
consumed  in  the  light  of  the  Jack  o'  lanterns.  The  attractive  rooms  of  the 
League,  hung  with  bunches  of  seeded  plants,  cereals,  and  fruits,  in  artistic 
profusion,  formed  a  charming  background  for  the  gay  costumes.  After  an 
informal  reception,  by  the  president,  of  the  many  new  members,  the  beautiful 
dance  of  the  Swedish  weavers,  the  precursor  of  the  more  modern  "Sir  Roger 
de  Coverlay,"  or  "Virginia  Reel,"  was  introduced  by  Miss  Hofer,  and  danced 
with  grace  and  precision  by  a  group  of  kindergartners  representing  many 
training  classes  of  the  city.  The  Union  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  upon 
the  interest  manifested  in  its  special  work,  cooperation  with  those  who  are 
trying  to  solve  the  problems  connected  with  the  social  condition  and  educa- 
tion of  very  little  children  in  greater  New  York.  —  Isabel  French,  Rec.  Sec'y  ; 
M.  L.  Gibbs,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

The  Phebe  A.  Hearst  Kindergarten  Training  School  has  this  year  been 
fortunate,  as  usual,  in  the  lecture  courses  which  it  is  able  to  offer  to  students 
and  to  others  interested  in  the  development  of  kindergarten  principles.  The 
six  lectures  on  the  Building  gifts,  given  by  Miss  Blow  in  October,  have  already 
stimulated  the  study  of  Froebel's  gifts  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  him  in  his 
"Pedagogies  of  the  Kindergarten,"  especially  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
methods  to  be  employed  in  presenting  the  gifts  to  children  of  different  ages  and 
different  stages  of  development.  Many  of  the  alumnae  are  interested  in  the 
courses  of  study  offered  to  the  third-year  students.  As  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  true  principles  of  psychology  is  found  to  be  increasingly  necessary  for  the 
successful  kindergartner,  continued  stress  is  laid  this  year  upon  that  study. 
Another  interesting  phase  of  the  work  of  this  institution  is  the  Apprenticeship 
Club,  formed  last  year  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Wignall,  a  former  graduate  and 
present  member  of  the  faculty,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring  together  for 
social  relaxation  and  enjoyment  those  who  have  already  the  interests  of  work 
in  common.  As  the  force  of  kindergarten  principles  is  not  limited  to  the  ranks 
of  active  workers,  the  club  is  glad  to  welcome  among  its  members,  in  addition 
to  the  students  and  kindergartners,  those  persons  who  are  in  one  way  or  an- 
other interested  in  watching  the  growth  of  Froebel's  ideas.  Two  attractive 
rooms  in  the  building  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  club  are  supplied  with  cur- 
rent magazines  and  reviews.  Social  meetings  are  held  occasionally  in  the 
evenings,  and  on  two  afternoons  each  week  tea  and  chocolate  are  served  to 
the  members  of  the  club  and  their  guests.  In  these  social  gatherings  there 
are  opportunities  for  discussing  those  general  questions  which  are  of  interest 
to  the  world  of  today,  resulting  in  a  deeper  feeling  of  union  among  the  kinder- 
gartners, deeper,  perhaps,  because  it  is  not  restricted  to  the  one  particular 
sympathy  which  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  them  together. 

The  Kindergarten  Union  of  New  York  and  vicinity  announces  the  following 
plan  of  work  for  the  winter  of  1902-1903,  beginning  with  the  Harvest  Festival, 
which  was  held  November  19.  We  hope  to  have  a  lecture  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Harrison,  of  the  Chicago  College,  in  December  or  January.   Special  announce- 
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ments  will  be  made  later.  The  New  York  Kindergarten  Association  invites 
this  Union  to  cooperate  with  itself,  the  Alfred  Corning  Clark  Neighborhood 
House,  and  the  Froebel  League,  in  order  to  secure  a  course  of  five  lectures 
by  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow.  These  lectures  will  be  held  at  the  Alfred  Corning 
Clark  Neighborhood  House,  283  Rivington  street,  corner  of  Cannon  street, 
on  alternate  Wednesdays,  beginning  January  7,  1903.  A  Round  Table  for 
the  further  discussion  of  these  lectures  will  be  held  on  the  Wednesday  follow- 
ing each  lecture,  at  29  West  Forty-second  street,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Froebel 
League.  These  sessions  will  be  open  at  four  o'clock,  and  will  be  conducted 
by  prominent  kindergarten  training  teachers.  All  members  of  the  Union  will 
be  invited  to  attend  these  Round  Tables,  and  for  others  the  admission  will 
be  25  cents.  An  out-of-door  festival  is  arranged  for  the  close  of  the  year's 
work.  Subjects  and  dates  of  Miss  Blow's  lectures:  1.  Ideals  or  Affections, 
January  7.  2.  The  Child  of  God,  January  21.  3.  The  Ideal  of  Patience,  Feb- 
ruary 4.  4.  Points  of  Departure  for  Spring  Program,  February  18.  5.  The 
Fourth  Gift,  March  4. 

The  National  Educational  Association.  — The  plans  for  the  conven- 
tion of  the  N.  E.  A.,  to  be  held  in  Boston  July  6  to  10,  1903,  are  progressing 
satisfactorily,  with  large  promise  for  a  great  convention. 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Warren,  Room  701,  60  State  street,  Boston,  Mass,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  local  committee  in  Boston,  and,  with  a  corps  of 
assistants,  will  give  his  entire  time  to  convention  interests.  President  Eliot 
assures  that  the  full  membership  of  the  local  committee  will  be  announced 
at  an  early  date. 

In  our  circular  letter  to  you  last  month  we  announced  a  meeting  of  the 
eighteen  department  presidents  to  occur  in  Boston,  January  1  and  2,  for  con- 
ference with  President  Eliot  and  with  each  other  on  the  department  programs, 
to  the  end  that  such  programs  may  be  arranged  as  will  justify  the  prominence 
which  has  been  given  the  department  meeting  at  the  Boston  convention.  It 
is  gratifying  to  say  that  all  department  presidents  will  attend  this  conference 
excepting  the  two  who  live  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  reduced  rate  and  ticket 
conditions,  with  extension  for  return  until  September  1,  which  is  tendered  by 
the  New  England  Passenger  Association,  has  been  concurred  in  by  the  Cen- 
tral Passenger  Association,  and  will  doubtless  be  adopted  by  all  other  asso- 
ciations at  an  early  date.  Very  truly  yours, 

Irwin  Shepard,  Sec'y. 

An  Endowed  Kindergarten. — It  is  a  piece  of  good  news  that  the  bene- 
factor who  has  for  some  time  been  maintaining  the  Frances  Dana  Walcott 
Kindergarten  in  Spring  street,  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  has  now  given  to 
the  New  York  Kindergarten  Association  an  endowment  of  $40,000  to  secure 
the  permanent  continuance  of  the  work.  This  is  the  first  endowment  of  the 
kind  to  be  made  in  New  York.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  be  the  last,  but 
only  the  first  of  many.  It  means  that  fifty  neglected  children,  too  young  for 
the  public  schools,  are  to  undergo  a  useful  and  helpful  training.  There  can 
be  no  more  beneficent  work  than  that  which  the  kindergartens  are  doing.  Nor 
can'there  be  any  investment  in  a  public  cause  which  promises  a  surer  or  a 
better  return  than  such  as  has  been  made  in  this  case  to  help  the  very  helpless 
to  help  themselves.  It  is  a  fact  calculated  to  induce  reflection  that  there  are 
now  upon  the  streets  of  New  York,  and  subjected  only  to  the  influences  they  find 
there,  a  hundred  thousand  children  of  kindergarten  age.  The  endowment  of 
kindergartens  is  a  form  of  social  insurance  that  is  in  no  danger  of  being 
overdone. — New  York  Times,  April,  IQ02. 

Miss  Laura  Fisher  of  Boston  was  the  guest  of  the  Jenny  Hunter  Alumnae 
Association,  at  a  meetingheld  at  the  Normal  College,  New  York  city,  November 
22.  Miss  Fisher  spoke  on  "The  Power  of  the  Ideal."  She  said, in  part:  "Ever 
before  us  marches  the  mighty  ideal.  When  one  ideal  is  achieved  another  looms 
up.  Unconscious  ideals  are  not  possible.  An  ideal  must  be  made  desira- 
ble.   Until  one  sees  an  ideal,  one  will  not  struggle  with  imperfection.     The 
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ideal  is  the  power  which  shapes  life.  It  is  what  we  strive  for,  not  what  we 
achieve.  The  ideal  must  be  made  desirable,  else  the  child  will  not  try  to 
attain  it.  The  child  must  be  brought  into  the  condition  of  desiring  to  know. 
"Froebel  believed  that  perfect  knowledge  and  perfect  goodness  were  the 
only  ideals  worth  striving  for.  If  the  germinal  power  of  the  ideal  could  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  the  child,  Froebel  thought  that  the  ultimate  ideal  could 
be  found  and  achieved." 

An  Eastern  woman  enumerates  the  following  desirable  qualifications  for 
those  serving  on  committees.  They  recommend  themselves  to  members  of 
kindergarten  clubs: 

"'The  woman  who  is  willing  to  lead,  not  the  woman  who  has  to  be  carried.' 

"Second — The  woman  who  is  willing  to  work,  not  the  woman  who  complains 
of  it. 

"Third — The  woman  who  forgets  her  own  individuality  in  her  enthusiasm 
for  the  work,  but  not  the  woman  who  is  constantly  sounding  the  personal  note. 

"Fourth — The  woman  who  has  the  courage  to  assume  responsibility  and 
brave  criticism,  not  the  woman  who  is  fearful  because  of  possible  failure  and 
wilts  under  adverse  opinion. 

"Fifth — The  woman  who  thinks  it  her  duty  to  have  opinions  and  offer 
suggestions  in  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means,  not  the  woman  who  is  silent 
and  noncommittal,  but  afterwards  critically  wonders  why  wiser  measures  were 
not  adopted. 

"Sixth — The  woman  who,  when  she  makes  a  mistake,  frankly  acknowledges 
it,  and,  undismayed,  sets  about  remedying  it,  knowing  that  she  who  never 
makes  a  mistake  seldom  makes  anything  else. 

"Seventh— The  woman  who  gives  earnest  thought  to  the  business  in  hand, 
not  the  woman  who  enters  the  committee-room  airily  and  late,  and  the  moment 
the  meeting  adjourns  claims  the  attention  of  the  women  on  some  matter 
foreign  to  the  subject  under  consideration  ere  she  departs  on  her  interrupted 
pursuit  of  the  fashionable  elaborations  of  life. 

"Eighth — The  woman  who  understands  that  associated  work  will  not 
succeed  if  conducted  in  just  the  way  individual  effort  is,  and  therefore  pays 
due  heed  to  parliamentary  courtesy  in  her  intercourse  with  her  associates. 

"Ninth -The  woman  who  is  steadfast  and  can  be  relied  upon  when  diffi- 
culties arise,  not  the  woman  who  gladly  avails  herself  of  some  excuse  for 
being  absent  when  knotty  problems  must  be  solved. 

"Tenth — The  woman  who  is  an  inspiration  to  the  discouraged,  not  the 
woman  who  is  timid  and  yields  to  the  counsels  of  the  faithless. 

"Eleventh — Not  the  woman  who  considers  the  cause  honored  by  her  iden- 
tification with  it,  but  the  one  who  believes  it  is  God's  work,  and  that  she  is 
happy  in  being  counted  worthy  to  engage  in  it. 

"Twelfth— Not  the  woman  who  is  indifferent  or  obtuse,  but  the  one  who 
clearly  discerns  the  spiritual  purposes  in  the  work,  and  who  undertakes  it  in 
a  spiritual  frame  of  mind. 

The  tourists  personally  conducted  last  summer  by  Mrs.  Mary  Boomer 
Page  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Butler  thru  foreign  fields  and  across  foreign  waters 
had  an  unexpected  pleasure  in  a  trip  to  Olympia,  the  seat  of  the  famous 
games  of  old,  and  vastly  suggestive  to  those  who  are  interested  in  games, 
their  genesis,  evolution,  history,  and  influence.  A  steamer,  The  Katakolon, 
specially  chartered  for  the  occasion,  bore  this  favored  party  from  Pergos,  the 
port,  to  Olympia.  It  was  a  three  days'  trip  by  land  and  water.  Mrs.  Page 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  ruins,  which  were  far  greater  in  extent,  scope, 
and  magnificence  than  she  had  ever  dreamed.  Tho  there  is  little  left  that  is 
at  all  complete,  except  the  amphitheatre  and  the  stadium,  yet  there  are 
traces  of  much  more,  and  the  place  is  rich  in  associations,  and  its  architecture 
still  suggests  the  styles  of  differing  ages.  The  art  museum  contains  many 
choice  treasures,  among  them  the  beautiful,  familiar  Hermes  of  Praxiteles, 
and  a  winged  Athense,  of  entrancing  form  and  grace  of  movement,  as  if  float- 
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ing  from  a  cloud.  Professor  Powers,  who  conducted  this  part  of  the  tour,  was 
a  most  important  aid  to  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  all  that  was  to  be  seen. 
The  oldest  existing  record  of  a  winner  in  the  games  dates  back  to  776  B.  C; 
the  last  one  is  as  recent  as  393  A.  D.,  an  interval  of  1169  years.  The  games 
were  originally  exercises  of  the  Spartan  type,  testing  endurance  and  stiength. 
Later  were  added  horse-races,  chariot-races,  wrestling,  boxing,  leaping,  and 
quoit-throwing.  In  the  earliest  days,  sixteen  women,  eight  from  as  many 
towns  in  the  province  of  Elis,  and  eight  from  Pisatis,  wove  the  festal  peplus 
for  the  Olympian  hero.  This  peaceful  quadrennial  meeting  of  competition 
from  all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Olympia,  was  a 
strong  factor  in  advancing  religious  and  political  unity. 

Kindergarten  Section  of  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 30,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Baptist  Church  Lecture  Room,  Wells  and 
Seventeenth   streets,  2  p.m.     Chairman,   Mrs.   Martha   Logsden   Coull, 
director  of  Kindergarten  Training  School,  Menomonie,  Wis. 
"The  Function  of  the  Story,"  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Bradford,  supervisor  of  Practice 
Teaching,  Stevens  Point  Normal  School. 

"Manual  Work  in  the  Kindergarten,"  Caroline  W.  Barbour,  Superior  Nor- 
mal School;  Discussion,  Edith  E.  Snyder,  Stevens  Point  Normal  School. 

"The  Social  Side  of  the  Kindergarten,"  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Discussion,  Pres.  Charles  McKenny,  Milwaukee  State  Normal 
School. 

"What  has  the  School  a  Right  to  Expect  from  the  Kindergarten?"  Mrs. 
Alice  H.  Putnam,  Chicago,  president  I.  K.  U. 

"Round  Table,"  Nina  A.  Vandewalker,  Milwaukee  State  Normal  School. 

Gorham  (Maine). — One  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  Thursday  morning 
talks  at  the  Normal  School  since  the  establishment  of  the  general  exercise 
hour,  was  given  by  Miss  Nora  Archibald  Smith.  The  large  attendance  of 
townspeople  was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  expectation  which  the  announce- 
ment of  the  lecture  created,  and  the  generous  applause  at  the  conclusion  of 
Miss  Smith's  talk  showed  that  her  remarks  were  appreciated  in  high  degree. 
Miss  Smith  spoke  upon  the  "Art  of  Story-telling." 

In  view  of  the  announced  determination  of  the  dealers  to  make  feathers 
"take  an  extraordinary  part  in  the  coming  season's  millinery,"  Bird-lore 
(Macmillan  Co.),  the  official  organ  of  the  Audubon  societies,  sounds  a  rally 
call  and  urges  a  more  strenuous  warfare  against  the  destroyers  of  birds.  The 
attention  given  to  the  work  of  the  Audubon  societies  by  the  millinery  trade 
journals  apparently  shows  that  the  efforts  of  the  bird-lovers  are  not  without 
their  influence  on  the  traffic  in  feathers.  As  a  substitute  for  birds  one  dealer 
offers  fish,  "the  latest  Parisian  creation." 

Funk  &  Wagnall's  Standard  Reader  Series  presents  certain  dis- 
tinguishing features  that  merit  more  attention  than  we  are  able  to  give  them 
at  short  notice.  The  most  marked  ones,  however,  are:  The  careful  provision 
made  for  drills  in  the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds;  the  emphasis  upon  culti- 
vating clear  and  pleasing  enunciation;  the  songs,  composed  by  musical  ex- 
perts, used  in  connection  with  the  phonetic  drills;  the  use  of  the  scientific 
alphabet  for  pronunciation  purposes  (the  way  thus  opened  to  a  conservative 
but  real  progress  in  simplified  spelling);  the  suggestive  Teachers'  Manual 
which  accompanies  the  Reader.  |  ( ( Sjjjj -~-~~ ; : "£^" 

Music. — Received  from  Novello  &  Co.,  London:  "Summer  Suns  Above  are 
Shining,"  words  by  George  Lewis,  music  by  C.  A.  Engelhardt.  "Cradle 
Song,"  music  by  Adela  Medley,  words  from  German.  "Higher,  Higher," 
words  by  James  Montgomery,  music  by  Charles  Hoby.  "Poor  Humpty 
Dumpty,"  "The  Bumble  Bee's  Buzz,"  "Woodland  Melodies,"  words  of  each 
by  H.  Didsbury,  music  by  Adela  Medley.  Action  Songs  with  Dances—  "The 
Japanese  Umbrella,"  and  "The  Butterfly,"  words  by  Florence  Hoare,  music 
by  Yakeling  Dry. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  STORY.* 

MRS.    MARY    D.    BRADFORD,    SUPERVISOR,  STEVENS    POINT,    WIS. 

OF  all  means  and  devices  for  instruction,  there  is  none 
that  can  claim  more  classical  origin  or  more  sacred  his- 
tory than  the  story.  From  time  immemorial  this  agent 
has  been  used  in  the  training  of  the  citizen  and  in  the 
teaching  not  only  of  children,  but  of  men.  "And  he  spake  many 
things  to  them  in  parables,"  is  repeatedly  recorded  of  the  great 
Teacher,  who,  in  His  sublime  educational  work  among  a  people  in 
the  childhood  of  moral  enlightenment,  used  the  story  as  his  great 
means  of  touching  mind  and  heart.  As  in  race  development,  so 
in  that  of  the  individual,  there  is  a  time  when  the  mind  cannot 
grasp  precepts  and  logic,  but  can  understand  the  truth  when  con- 
veyed in  story. 

I  am  using  the  word  "story"  broadly  here,  and  include  under 
it  folk  and  fairy  lore,  legend,  fable,  parable,  myth,  biographical, 
historical,  and  scientific  narrative,  and  fanciful  tales  of  various 
sorts.  While  the  immediate  purpose  seen  in  these  may  vary, 
some  serving  best  to  stimulate  and  cultivate  the  imagination,  some 
to  prepare  for  the  appreciation  of  literature,  and  others  to  impart 
historical  or  scientific  knowledge,  yet  the  ultimate  purpose  in  the 
use  of  them  is  the  same  for  all.  This  is  not  the  imparting  of  facts, 
or  the  instilling  of  culture  elements,  or  the  stimulation  of  fan- 
cies for  their  own  sakes  alone,  altho  these  are  important  ends 
to  be  attained;  but,  superseding  these  in  importance,  there  should 
be  the  purpose  to  build  character,  thru  the  instrumentality  of  the 
story — to  make  it  conduce  to  strength  with  the  culture. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  chief  function  of  the  story  in  educa- 
tion. In  this  paper,  prepared  with  an  audience  of  primary  teach- 
ers in  mind,  I  will  make  it  my  aim,  simply,  to  answer  the  three 

*Read  before  Kindergarten  Section,  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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practical  questions  at  once  suggested:  (i)  What  stories  should  be 
selected,  and  why?  (2)  What  are  the  needs  of  children,  as  mani- 
fested by  interest?  (3)  How  can  the  story  be  used  as  a  school 
exercise? 

The  difficulties  involved  in  the  first  question  arise  not  from 
scarcity,  but  from  superabundance— the  embarrassment  of  story 
riches.  The  child  of  today,  among  other  characteristics  of  envi- 
ronment that  distinguish  his  age  from  that  of  his  ancestors,  finds 
himself  in  a  paradise  of  books  especially  prepared  for  him.  Many 
of  these  books  are  products  of  the  very  best  literary  and  scholas- 
tic talent.  For  example,  he  has  been  placed  in  possession  of  his 
rich  inheritance  from  the  remote  past,  thru  Hawthorne's  de- 
lightful versions  of  those  classic  myths  that  helped  to  shape  the 
lives  of  Hellenic  youths.  Folklore  and  legend  have  been  gleaned 
and  put  in  attractive  form  for  him,  notably  the  popular  tales  of 
Germany,  by  those  profound  scholars,  the  Grimm  Brothers.  From 
Denmark  rises  up  for  him  a  matchless  story-teller.  From  England, 
the  great  art  critic,  Ruskin,  and  the  novelists,  Kingsley,  Mulock, 
and  Ouida,  send  him  their  valuable  offerings.  Kipling,  Seton, 
Long,  and  Roberts,  translate  for  him,  in  fascinating  style,  the 
stories  told  by  his  speechless  brothers  of  air,  field,  and  wood; 
and  many  others,  hardly  less  notable,  have  contributed  to  this 
wealth  of  literature  for  children. 

Besides  these  valuable  contributions,  many  doubtful  and  spu- 
rious ones  have  crept  into  the  child's  library,  so  that  those  upon 
whom  the  duty  of  making  the  selection  devolves  need  to  exer- 
cise thoughtful  judgment.  Even  among  the  classic  productions 
can  be  distinguished  the  good  and  the  bad,  for  age  is  not  necessa- 
rily a  guarantee  that  the  story  is  in  all  ways  suited  to  our  purposes; 
neither  is  the  rank  or  sincerity  of  motive  of  the  author  always  a 
passport  to  admission  without  examination.  From  the  very  first 
nursery  stories  as  much  care  should  be  used  in  their  selection  as 
in  the  choice  of  companions— I  will  say  other  companions,  for  in 
the  realm  of  fancy  in  which  the  young  child  lives  the  imaginary 
beings  of  his  stories  assume  a  reality  approaching  that  of  the 
beings  of  his  realm  of  sense. 

Would  it  not  be  helpful  to  establish  a  standard  by  which  to 
measure  a  story,  as  to  its  suitability  for  children?  A  German 
writer,  Wilmann,  whose  works  I  have  not  read,  but  whom  I  find 
quoted  in  books  of  pedagogy,  has  furnished  us  such  a  standard, 
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the  points  of  which  I  will  give,  with  my  interpretation  of  their 
meaning:  (i)  It  must  be  childlike ;  that  is,  it  must  be  simple,  so 
that  the  child  can  readily  understand  it,  and  it  must  possess  that 
other  childlike  quality,  fancy  >  for  without  this  it  will  not  interest 
children.  Someone  has  said:  "The  poetic  forms  of  truth  are 
more  stimulating  at  all  ages  than  the  prosaic."  (2)  The  story 
must  influence  morally.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  moral  must 
be  attached  in  capital  letters  at  the  end,  or  be  in  illuminated  char- 
acters at  the  beginning,  but  that  it  must  somehow  afford,  thru  its 
persons  and  incidents,  an  opportunity  to  call  out  from  the  child 
a  moral  judgment  of  approval  or  disapproval.  (3)  It  must  be  in- 
structive;  that  is,  it  must  furnish  or  suggest  some  truth  in  regard 
to  nature  or  man.  (4)  It  should  have  literary  merit  and  permanent 
classic  qualities.  Such  stories  invite  repetition,  and  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  trivial  things  which  please  for"  the  moment 
only.  Children  should  early  form  a  close  acquaintance  with  ster- 
ling things  in  literature,  so  that  they  may  detect  the  counterfeit. 
(5)  It  must  have  considerable  length  and  be  a  connected  whole; 
hence,  possessing  the  power  to  work  a  deeper  influence  and  sug- 
gest many  associated  interests.  This  last,  I  think,  might  be  dis- 
regarded if  the  others  are  found.  Its  purpose  seems  to  be  to  shut 
out  fragmentary  and  anecdotal  matter,  and  secure  that  which  has 
unity  and  finish  as  a  literary  composition. 

Having  set  up  the  positive  standard,  it  may  be  well  to  empha- 
size some  qualities  which  a  story  for  children  should  not  have. 
To  do  this  I  will  quote  from  Sara  E.  Wiltse,  who  has  prepared 
editions  of  such  carefully  selected  stories  from  the  Grimm  col- 
lection, and  has  shown  such  excellent  taste  and  judgment  in  her 
revision  of  certain  classic  tales,  that  her  words  should  have  the 
weight  of  acknowledged  authority.  She  says  in  substance  (Re- 
port of  N.  E.  A.,  1896,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Kindergarten  Sec- 
tion): "If  we  find  that  any  story  produces  fear  in  a  child  to  any 
great  degree;  if  we  find  a  story,  I  care  not  who  invented  it  or 
how  long  it  has  been  preserved  in  folklore  or  in  print,  that  tends 
to  weaken  personal  responsibility  for  one's  own  acts;  if  we  know 
a  story  that  tends  to  give  false  notions  of  life,  like  a  belief  that 
we  may  be  idle  or  tricky,  and  some  well-disposed  fairy  will  aid 
the  lazy  and  shield  the  trickster;  if  we  have  a  story  of  an  angelic 
child  that  is  oppressed  and  downtrodden  by  a  stepmother  who 
represents  all  feminine  vices,  I   am  convinced  that  we   have  no 
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right  to  use  such  stories  for  any  purpose  whatever  in  our  training 
of  children." 

Since  the  child's  love  for  stories  begins  before  he  enters  the 
regular  school,  parents  have  a  clearly  indicated  duty  to  perform, 
which,  later,  the  kindergarten  assumes. 

While  it  is  eminently  necessary,  in  the  selection  of  good  sto- 
ries for  children,  that  we  be  guided  by  some  such  standard  as  I 
have  here  set  before  you,  I  think  it  a  great  mistake  if  we  do  not 
also  study  the  child's  interest,  and  start,  at  least,  from  that,  rather 
than  from  what  we  think  he  ought  to  be  interested  in.  Doing  so, 
we  are  at  the  very  outset  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  which  three-year-olds  learn 
to  repeat.  The  universal  love  which  children  entertain  for  those 
familiar  compositions  is  proof  that,  while  they  may  not  conform 
in  all  respects  to  the  standard  previously  described,  they  answer 
some  need  of  the  child.  They  certainly  fulfill  the  conditions  re- 
garding classic  value.  Mother  Goose  is  folklore,  and,  like  Homer 
and  the  Niebelungen  Lied  and  many  ballads,  belongs  to  that  class 
of  literature  which  is  so  old  as  to  have  become  anonymous,  yet 
too  precious  to  be  forgotten.  Tho  the  home  fireside  is  usually 
the  place  where  Mother  Goose  rhymes  are  taught,  still  we  have  but 
to  examine  First  Readers  to  see  that  some  people  regard  this  litera- 
ture as  proper  school  material.  The  first  book  of  the  Heart  of 
Oak  Series,  edited  by  no  less  a  professional  authority  than  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  is  made  up  largely  of  them.  Professor  Norton  deems 
only  six  other  authors  fit  to  keep  company  with  Mother  Goose, 
and  three  of  these  are  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Longfel- 
low. Simple  as  these  lines  are,  they  are  not  to  be  imitated,  as  the 
short-lived  career  of  some  ambitious  attempts  at  imitation  have 
proved.  Neither  is  one  warranted  in  thinking  that  jingles  and 
nonsense  rhymes  for  children  are  easy  to  compose.  Edward  Lear, 
the  author  of  the  "Nonsense  Books,"  which  have  amused  succes- 
sive generations  of  English  children,  the  most  familiar  selection 
from  which,  in  our  books,  being  "The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,"  has 
no  rival  yet  except  Mother  Goose  to  his  claim  for  preeminence 
in  this  field,  tho  his  imitators  are  many.  Children  are  very  ap- 
preciative of  the  grotesque  and  absurd,  as  they  are  of  the  fan- 
ciful, and,  where  it  can  be  found  devoid  of  vulgarity,  as  in  the 
works  named,  it  has  its  use  in  contributing  to  their  natural  joyous- 
ness  and  delieht. 
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Continuing  our  study  of  children's  interests,  we  find  that  after 
Mother  Goose  come  the  folklore  tales,  such  as  "The  Three 
Bears,"  "Tom  Thumb,"  "The  Three  Musicians,"  and  other  com- 
monly known  ones.  These,  too,  are  taught  in  the  fireside  school. 
Here  an  opportunity  is  offered  parents  and  teachers  to  use  our 
standard  of  selection,  for  all  these  stories  are  not  equally  good, 
and  for  many  of  them  a  revised  version  should  be  used,  as  of 
"Jack  and  his  Bean  Stalk"  and  "Red  Riding  Hood." 

The  charm  of  these  tales  is  not  to  us  grown  folks  quite  so  dif- 
ficult to  analyze  as  is  the  charm  of  Mother  Goose.  We  find  that 
the  stories  of  this  class  that  children  love  best  are  characterized 
by  simplicity,  directness  of  style,  and  strength  of  plot,  and  for 
subject  involve  what  someone  has  called  freemasonry  with  ani- 
mals. 

At  this  stage  fables  share  with  folklore  the  child's  love.  The 
chief  purpose  of  the  fable  is  moral,  but,  as  in  other  stories,  the 
moral  truth  involved  is  best  felt,  not  in  the  formulated  conclusion, 
but  in  the  acts  of  the  characters  represented.  Fables  differ  from 
the  folklore  stories  named,  in  that  while  the  lion,  the  mouse,  the 
fox,  the  dog,  portrayed,  are  true  to  nature  to  a  limited  extent, 
there  is  very  little  of  the  animal  and  very  much  of  the  moral.  The 
purpose  of  early  acquainting  a  child  with  the  classic  fables  is  the 
effect  coming  from  the  ethical  judgments  called  forth.  The  truths 
thus  set  forth  in  concrete  form  make  a  lasting  impression,  and 
find  their  application  later  in  a  wide  field  of  human  experience. 
Parents  who  have  acquainted  their  children  with  the  best  of  the 
fables  find  them  an  ever  ready  means  for  turning  the' child's  atten- 
tion upon  his  own  acts,  and  making  him  "see  himself  as  ithers  see 
him."  I  remember  well  my  father's  giving  me  a  flashlight  view 
of  some  selfish  performance  of  my  childhood,  by  simply  saying 
"dog  in  the  manger."  The  fable  often  furnishes  children  with 
names  for  motives  recognized,  but  beyond  their  powers  of  de- 
scription, as  is  illustrated  by  the  exclamation  of  the  kindergarten 
child,  who  said  to  a  little  companion,  "sour  grapes,"  with  nice  ap- 
preciation of  its  application. 

Next  to  animals  endowed  with  the  power  of  speech  and  hu- 
man motives  comes  the  fairy  as  a  claimant  upon  the  child's  fancy. 
The  fairy  tale,  like  other  forms  of  folklore,  "has  lived  by  tradition 
and  has  its  groundwork  in  history."  The  most  notable  modern 
contribution  to  this  class  was  made  by  the  Grimm  Brothers  of  Ger- 
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many,  already  mentioned,  who.  collected  the  tales  of  their  native 
land,  as  they  were  told  in  traditional  form,  by  old  grandams.  But 
these  stories  cannot  be  taken  indiscriminately;  some  are  really 
harmful,  and  children  ought  to  be  protected  from  their  bad  influ- 
ence; others  have  a  most  beautiful  and  elevating  effect,  and  these 
should  be  used.  A  collection  of  those  that  are  free  from  bad  morals 
has  been  made  by  Miss  Wiltse,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
is  published  in  two  volumes  by  Ginn  &  Co.  Last  year  another 
charming  little  book  for  children  came  from  Miss  Wiltse,  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  folklore  stories,  and  proverbs  gathered  from 
various  sources  and  paraphrased  by  the  author.  Another  collec- 
tion of  fables,  fairy  stories,  and  poems,  in  which  teachers  and  par- 
ents will  find  the  same  careful  judgment  shown,  is  Mrs.  McMur- 
ry's  "Classic  Stories  for  Little  Ones." 

The  early  part  of  the  century  produced  another  writer,  "who," 
as  Scudder  says,  "created  forms  of  literature  consciously,  which 
are  very  closely  allied  to  the  stories  which  have  rolled  over  and 
over  in  the  minds  of  people,  until,  acquiring  a  certain  consistency 
and  soundness,  they  have  lost  all  individuality  of  authorship." 
He  refers  to  the  fairy  stories  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  whose 
delightful  tales,  so  humorous,  fanciful,  and  simple,  have  earned 
for  him  the  high  title  of  "Children's  Friend."  Andersen  is  not 
a  compiler,  but  an  author.  His  stories  are  the  product  of  a  man's 
warm,  childlike  heart,  and  sensitive,  fertile  mind;  and,  while  les- 
sons flow  from  them,  "the  spring  is  not  in  the  didactic,  but  in  the 
imaginative." 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  stories  adapted  to  the  interests 
of  little  children  while  the  home  fireside  is  their  only  school. 
Granted  the  art  of  story-telling  to  be  in  exercise  among  parents 
and  friends,  the  child  will  be  in  possession  of  a  valuable  fund  of 
these  before  he  enters  school.  But  we  know  that  not  all  parents 
can  do  this,  and  many  parents  that  can  do  not,  on  account  of  the 
demands  made  upon  their  time  by  social  and  business  duties;  so  it 
is  often  left  to  the  kindergartner  or  the  primary  teacher  to  pioneer 
children  into  this  region  of  delight,  and  to  the  school  course  to 
conduct  them  on  and  guide  them  according  to  their  developing 
interests.  Hence  my  second  question:  What  is  the  best  adapta- 
tion as  to  grade? 

"By  many  teachers,"  says  McMurry,  "fairy  stories  have  been 
adopted    as  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  children    just  emerging 
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from  the  home."  Dr.  Hall  thinks  that  the  age  at  which  the  fairy 
story  exerts  the  greatest  moral  influence  is  six  years,  the  usual 
age  of  the  first-grade  child.  Parents  and  first-grade  teachers,  or 
any  other  close  observer  of  little  children,  will  appreciate  these 
beautiful  words  of  Wilmann  (I  use  one  of  Charles  McMurry's 
quotations  from  that  author).  He  says:  "When  we  look  into  the 
trusting  eyes  of  a  child  in  which  none  of  the  world's  deceit  is  to 
be  read  as  yet;  when  we  see  how  these  eyes  brighten  and  gleam 
at  a  beautiful  fairy  tale,  as  if  they  were  looking  out  into  a  great, 
wide,  beautiful  wonderland,  then  we  feel  something  of  the  deep 
connection  of  the  fairy  story  with  the  childish  soul."  But,  true  as 
this  may  seem  to  us,  we  know  that  there  are  some,  at  least,  who 
do  not  believe  it.  Parents  sometimes  argue  that  fairy  stories 
mislead  children  by  falsifying  the  real  truth  of  things.  We  admit, 
of  course,  that  these  stories  are  not  always  strictly  observant  of 
natural  laws,  which  sensible  grown  people  always  respect;  but 
what  of  that?  The  fairy  story  and  the  child's  soul  naturally  un- 
derstand each  other.  Take  away  the  story,  and  the  little  girl  still 
continues  to  talk  to  her  doll,  and  to  enjoy  with  her  brother  mar- 
velous trips  round  the  world  upon  the  magic  train,  made  of  their 
mother's  sitting-room  chairs,  having  for  company  the  imagined 
presence  of  uncles,  aunts,  grandparents,  or  cousins,  who  never 
forget  to  exclaim  with  delight  as  the  different  stations  are  called 
out  in  this  very  wonderful  and  very  erratic  tour.  Are  these  chil- 
dren a  whit  the  worse  for  this?  Their  spontaneous  delights  are 
in  this  exercise  of  fancy,  and  one  need  never  fear  for  a  moment, 
any  more  when  the  child  is  absorbed  in  the  fairy  story  than  when 
he  is  managing  his  wonderful  train,  that  he  is  not  master  of  his 
imagination,  and  that  he  will  not  soon  enough  emerge  from  this 
stage  of  development  and  live  all  too  much,  alas!  in  the  realm  of 
gray  realities.  When  that  time  comes  it  will  be  found  that  tho 
the  childish  joy  in  fairy  tales  has  passed  away,  not  so  the  inner 
experiences  which  it  produced.  It  is  he  whose  child  life  has  been 
dry  and  barren  of  the  fanciful  who  does  not  possess  that  where- 
with to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  in  poetry. 

Do  not  understand  that  I  advocate  an  exclusive  diet  of  fairy 
stories  as  the  literary  part  of  the  course  for  first-grade  children. 
There  is  a  place  here  for  folklore,  fable,  animal  story,  and  poem. 
The  teacher  may  say:  "How  can  I  get  time  for  all  this  when  there 
is  reading  and  writing  and   spelling,  and  numbers  and  language, 
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that  must  be  attended  to.  There  are  so  many  wheels  now  in  the 
primary  mechanism  that  I  want  no  further  complication."  My 
reply  is:  Make  the  story  at  times  the  mainspring  of  your  mechan- 
ism, lubricate  its  wheels  with  the  interest  thus  produced,  and,  tho 
the  machine  will  hardly  run  itself,  you  will  have  to  use  far  less 
personal  force  in  keeping  it  going.  Let  me  enumerate  some  of 
the  lines  of  school  work  the  story  will  help:  (i)  Rcadi?ig  may 
grow  out  of  it,  the  children's  expression  of  the  thought  of  the  fa- 
miliar story,  written  upon  the  board  in  a  fluent,  large,  round  hand 
by  the  teacher,  stimulating  their  efforts  to  master  the  written 
symbolism  of  language.  (2)  Children  are  encouraged  to  drazv 
the  objects  and  scenes  in  which  the  story  abounds.  These  draw- 
ings are  naturally  crude  and  uncouth,  but  still  they  often  surprise 
one  with  their  truth  and  suggestiveness.  (3)  Much  incidental 
information  can  be  brought  in  concerning  the  animals  and  plants 
that  are  actors  in  the  scenes.  (4)  The  oral  reproduction  of  the 
stories  gives  language  drill,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  the  story 
more  dear  thru  greater  familiarity.  This  end  is  also  furthered 
by  a  fifth  kind  of  exercise,  namely,  dramatization  of  the  story.  This 
practice,  becoming  more  and  more  common  in  primary  and  higher 
grades,  recognizes  the  truth  that  children  are  born  actors,  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  means  of  employing  the  abundant  activities 
of  children  in  a  way  that  is  delightful  to  them,  and  conduces  to  a 
deeper  impress  of  the  story.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  all  lines  of 
work  of  a  first-grade  program  center  for  a  time  in  the  story  then 
being  set  forth  by  the  teacher.  I  would  not,  however,  advise  an 
unskilled  teacher  to  undertake  quite  so  much,  but  anyone  may 
easily  correlate  some  one,  at  least,  of  the  other  school  activities 

with  the  story  work.  .~    ,  ..       ,, 

J  {To  be  continued.) 


TWO  MEN. 

CHRISTOPHER    COLUMBUS. 

Toward  the  west  he  cast  his  longing  view, 
As,  with  his  chart  and  astrolabe  in  hand, 
He  mused  upon  that  undiscovered  land, 

Then  spake,  "Here  is  one  world:  let  there  be  two!" 

CYRUS    W.    FIELD. 

Toward  the  east,  beneath  the  kindly  sun, 

Gazed  one  in  after  years  whom  science  taught. 
He  mused  upon  a  thing  his  brain  had  wrought, 

Then  spake,  "Here  are  two  worlds:  let  there  be  one!" 

— H attic  H.  Louthan. 


UNIVERSAL  EXPOSITION  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  1904— RULES 

AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS. 

THE  forthcoming  exposition  at  St.  Louis  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  Louisiana  purchase  is  distinguished  from 
all  preceding  expositions,  in  that  it  is  the  first  to 
erect  a  building  devoted  solely  to  educational  exhib- 
its. The  directors  and  officers  have  done  honor  to  themselves 
and  to  the  community  in  thus  recognizing  the  fundamental  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  true  and  wise  education  in  all  true 
progress.  All  educators  and  teachers  of  all  grades  and  subjects 
should  rejoice  together  over  this  acknowledgment  of  the  value 
of  their  profession  to  the  advance  of  civilization.  Let  us  hope 
the  individual  teacher  will  in  time  be  honored  as  his  responsible 
office  merits. 

We  reprint  in  full,  below,  Circular  II.  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  which  gives  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
installation,  care,  control,  and  management  of  the  exhibits.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  training  schools,  kindergarten  associations,  and 
kindergartens  will  be  worthily  represented  in  this  splendid  tem- 
ple of  learning.  Those  intending  to  exhibit  should  begin  prepara- 
tions at  once  : 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.,  December  10,  1902. 

In  the  first  circular  of  this  department,  issued  November  1, 
1901,  were  set  forth  the  magnitude  of  the  exposition,  the  histor- 
ical event  it  commemorates,  and  the  plans  for  the  educational 
exhibit.  The  present  circular  records  the  development  of  these 
plans,  the  conditions  which  now  govern,  and  re-states  the  classifi- 
cation and  exhibit  suggestions. 

The  object  of  the  educational  exhibit  is,  first,  to  secure  a  sys- 
tematic presentation  of  all  phases  of  educational  effort  from  the 
United  States,  and,  second,  to  obtain  a  comparative  exhibit  of  the 
systems  of  education  of  foreign  countries.  The  success  of  both 
seems  assured.  The  largest  states  and  municipalities  in  the  coun- 
try are  preparing  exhibits,  and  most  of  the  great  universities  and 
technical  schools  have  applied  for  space.  In  art,  agricultural,  and 
commercial  education,  active  preparations  are  going  forward. 

In  the  foreign  field,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Japan, 
have  decided  to  make  extensive  educational  exhibits,  and  other 
nations  are  giving  the  subject  favorable  consideration. 

The  Educational  Building  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  will 
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be  ready  for  the  installation  of  exhibits  by  September  i,  1903,  or 
eight  months  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  exposition.  It  is  the 
first  building  ever  erected  at  any  exposition  solely  for  educational 
exhibits.  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  exposition  activities, 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  main  avenues,  and,  in  general  shape, 
resembles  a  keystone.  The  northern  facade  is  750  feet  in  length, 
and  the  southern  facade  450  feet.  The  two  sides  are  525  feet 
each.  The  style  of  architecture  is  modern  classic.  The  building 
covers  seven  acres  of  ground,  and  has  no  galleries.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Eames  &  Young,  and  cost  $350,000. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  space.  The  place  assigned  exhib- 
itors will  be  floor  space,  and  the  plans  for  installation  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  chief  of  this  department  for  approval.  Exhibitors 
may  erect  facades,  or  use  an  open  installation,  as  they  prefer. 
Boundary  partitions  will  be  limited  to  15  feet  in  height,  and  inte- 
rior partitions  to  9  feet  in  height.  The  light  and  power  charges 
have  not  yet  been  determined,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  limited 
quantity  of  both  can  be  furnished  free  of  cost.  With  the  assign- 
ment of  space  to  exhibitors,  floor  plans  and  a  full  set  of  exposi- 
tion regulations  will  be  furnished. 

The  exposition  will  open  May  1,  1904,  and  will  close  Novem- 
ber 30,  1904.  No  final  assignments  of  space  will  be  made  prior 
to  June  1,  1903. 

Education  is  given  the  place  of  honor  in  the  classification  of 
exhibits,  as,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  upon  which  the  classi- 
fication is  based,  to  education  is  ascribed  the  source  of  all  prog- 
ress. 

Department  A,  Education,  contains  eight  groups  and  twenty- 
six  classes,  as  follows: 

GROUP    I— ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION. 

Kindergarten. 
Elementary  grades. 
Training  and  certification  of  teachers. 

Continuation     schools,    including    evening    schools,    vacation 
schools,  and  schools  for  special  training. 


Class 

I. 

Class 

2. 

Class 

•V 

Class 

4- 

Legislation,  organization,  general  statistics. 
School  supervision  and  school  management. 
Buildings:  plans,  models;  school  hygiene. 
Methods  of  instruction;  results  obtained." 

GROUP   2— SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 

Class     5.    Hi^h   schools  and  academies;    manual  training    high  schools, 

commercial  high  schools. 
Class     6.    Training  and  certification  of  teachers. 


Legislation,  organization,  statistics. 
Buildings:  plans  and  models. 

Supervision,  management,  methods  of  instruction;  results  ob- 
tained. 
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GROUP   3 — HIGHER   EDUCATION. 
Class     7.    Colleges  and  universities. 

Class     8.   Scientific,  technical,  and  engineering  schools  and  institutions. 
Class     9.    Professional  schools. 
Class  10.   Libraries. 
Class  11.    Museums. 


Legislation,  organization,  statistics. 
Buildings:  plans  and  models. 

Curriculums,  regulations,   methods,  administration,   investiga- 
tions, etc. 

GROUP   4  — SPECIAL   EDUCATION   IN   FINE   ARTS. 
(Institutions  for  teaching  drawing,  painting,  and  music.) 
Class  12.    Art  schools  and  institutes. 
Class  13.    Schools  and  departments  of  music;  conservatories  of  music. 


Methods  of  instruction;  results  obtained. 
Legislation,  organization,  general  statistics. 

GROUP   5— SPECIAL   EDUCATION   IN   AGRICULTURE. 
Class  14.    Agricultural  colleges  and  departments;    experiment  stations; 
instruction  in  forestry. 


Curriculums,  experiments,  and  investigations;  results. 
Methods  of  transportation  and  shipment. 
Legislation,  organization,  general  statistics. 
Buildings:  plans  and  models. 

GROUP  6— SPECIAL  EDUCATION  IN  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 
Class  15.  Industrial  and  trade  schools;  evening  industrial  schools. 
Class  t6      \  (a^  business  and  commercial  schools. 

'     I  (b)  Higher  instruction  in  commerce. 
Class  17.    Education  of  the  Indian. 
Class   18.    Education  of  the  Negro. 


Legislation,  organization,  statistics. 
Buildings:  plans  and  models. 
Methods  of  instruction;  results. 

GROUP   7 — EDUCATION   OF    DEFECTIVES. 
Class  19.   Institutions  for  the  blind;  publications  for  the  blind. 
Class  20.    Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Class  21.    Institutions  for  the  feeble-minded. 


Management,  methods,  courses  of  study;  results. 
Special  appliances  for  instruction. 
Legislation,  organization,  statistics. 
Buildings:  plans  and  models. 

GROUP   8 — SPECIAL   FORMS   OF    EDUCATION:    TEXT-BOOKS,   SCHOOL   FURNI- 
TURE,  SCHOOL   APPLIANCES. 
Class  22.   Summer  schools. 
Class  23.   Extension  courses;   popular  lectures,  and  people's  institutes; 

correspondence  schools. 
Class  24.   Scientific  societies  and  associations;  scientific  expeditions  and 

investigations. 
Class  25.  Educational  publications,  text-books,  etc. 
Class  26.    School  furniture,  school  appliances. 
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A  careful  analysis  of  this  classification  shows  that  all  of  the 
elements  to  be  represented  in  the  educational  exhibit  may  be 
grouped  under  eight  general  heads,  as  follows: 

i.    Legislation,  organization,  and  general  statistics. 

2.  Buildings,  their  location  and  design;  systems  of  heating, 
lighting,  ventilation,  and  sanitation;  furniture  and  fitting. 

3.  The  training  of  teachers. 

4.  Apparatus  and  school  appliances. 
15.    Text-books. 

6.  Regulations,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  instruction. 

7.  Pupil's  work — literary,  artistic,  scientific,  and  mechanical. 

8.  Results  of  original  investigation. 

The  following  suggestions  indicate  some  of  the  methods  that 
may  be  used  in  preparing  the  exhibits  under  each  of  these  eight 
heads: 

(a)  Literature. — There  should  be  included  in  the  exhibit 
such  books  as  the  following:  school  laws,  government  and  state 
reports,  history  and  present  condition  of  school  systems,  and  of 
individual  institutions;  text-books  and  original  contributions  made 
by  professors  or  students  to  each  department  of  human  knowl- 
edge; monographs  on  special  topics.  To  these  should  be  added 
programs,  rules  and  regulations,  catalogs  and  other  printed  matter 
that  would  make  the  information  contained  in  the  exhibit  as  com- 
plete as  possible. 

(b)  Statistical  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Tables. — No  part  of 
the  exhibit  will  be  of  more  interest  and  value  to  visitors  than  the 
graphic  charts.  Thru  graphics  the  important  facts  in  regard  to 
population,  the  number  and  kinds  of  schools,  the  number  of 
teachers,  the  number  and  age  of  pupils,  the  cost  of  instruction, 
and  many  other  educational  conditions,  may  be  presented  in  a 
way  so  clear  and  striking  that  visitors  can  understand  them  at  a 
glance.  These  graphic  charts  should  be  supplemented  by  statis- 
tical tables  that  will  help  to  explain  their  meaning. 

(c)  Models. — Illustrated  drawings  and  models  will  be  very 
effective  in  showing  the  material  equipment  of  educational  insti- 
tutions, i.  e.,  buildings,  with  their  furniture  and  fittings;  play- 
grounds, apparatus  used  for  instruction;  and  also  results  of  origi- 
nal investigation  along  various  lines. 

(d)  Apparatus  and  Appliances  for  Instruction. — All  appa- 
ratus which  illustrates  a  new  method,  or  shows  the  latest  develop- 
ment or  new  application  of  an  important  educational  principle,  and 
was  invented  at,  or  is  peculiar  to,  an  institution,  should  be  exhibited. 
The  commercial  sections  will  display  all  varieties  of  geographical 
apparatus,  laboratory  materials,  and  instruments  of  precision. 

(e)  Photographs. — Photographs  should  constitute  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  educational  exhibit.  In  an  address  which 
Commissioner  William  T.  Harris  delivered  in  1898,  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  said: 
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"The  photograph  has  come  more  and  more  into  requisition. 
It  may  show  the  school  architecture  at  a  glance,  and  also  the 
personnel  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Photographs  of  interiors  may 
show  the  furniture  and  apparatus.  An  exhibition  of  photographs, 
showing  every  school  building  in  the  state,  with  its  pupils  and 
teachers  in  front  of  the  buildings,  would  be  the  most  unique  at- 
traction ever  presented  at  an  international  exposition,  for  it  would 
show  the  countenance,  stature,  and  costume  of  pupils  and  teachers, 
and  the  degree  of  importance  which  the  community  placed  upon 
the  school  by  its  costliness  and  improvements." 

(/)  Pupils'  Work — Literary,  scientific,  mechanical,  and  artis- 
tic. An  exhibit  of  pupils'  work  may  be  made  to  represent  the 
work  of  a  school  with  considerable  clearness  and  fidelity;  but  in 
order  to  do  this  it  must  be  honestly  prepared  and  intelligently 
labeled.  Very  often  exhibits  of  the  written  work  of  pupils  are 
almost  worthless  as  a  representation  of  the  methods  used  and  the 
results  obtained,  because  they  show  nothing  of  what  has  been 
done  to  prepare  the  pupil  to  produce  the  written  work.  Bound 
volumes  of  work  arranged  by  years  or  grades,  and  illustrating 
fully  the  curriculum,  are  the  solid,  scientific,  and  indispensable 
portions  of  an  exhibit. 

EXHIBIT    REGULATIONS. 

Free-hand  drawing,  color  work,  illustrations,  map  drawing,  etc., 
from  the  nature  of  the  work,  always  occupy  a  prominent  place, 
and  specimens  of  pupils'  work  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology 
are  valuable  exhibits. 

Manual  training  will  form  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  exhibit  of  pupils'  work.  As  distinguished  from  industrial  and 
technical  training,  manual  training  has  made  great  progress  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  a  com- 
prehensive and  typical  exhibit  will  be  prepared  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  expert. 

Flat  exhibits  (charts,  drawings,  photos,  etc.),  should  be  shown 
in  wall  frames  or  wall  cabinets.  For  the  latter,  the  standard 
dimensions  of  the  cards  will  be  22x28  inches',  the  latter  dimension 
being  vertical.  It  is  recommended  that  all  cardboard  used  for  this 
purpose  be  of  a  court  gray  color. 

The  use  of  wall  cabinets  for  complete  exhibits  is  also  recom- 
mended, as  the  arrangement  of  all  material  is  thus  on  the  "eye 
line,"  and  much  more  readily  observed  than  when  spread  over  the 
same  amount  of  flat  wall.  A  further  advantage  is,  that  a  system 
of  drawing,  language  study,  nature  work,  etc.,  can  be  developed 
continuously  in  one  or  more  of  these  cabinets,  thus  avoiding  both 
the  laborious  methods  of  turning. over  the  pages  of  a  book  or  the 
exhaustive  process  of  tracing  it  along  an  extended  wall. 

Photographs  for  albums  or  wall  cabinets  should  be  either  8xio 
inches  or  11x14  inches,  and  should  be  mounted  directly  on  the  full 
sized  cardboard. 
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Written  Work. — ( i)  Pupils'  work  should  be  written  on  paper 
8x10  inches  in  size,  except  in  the  subjects  of  drawing  and  botany 

2.  The  paper  should  be  of  a  good  grade,  and  at  the  left  of. 
each  sheet  a  margin  of  i%  inches  should  be  left  for  binding. 
Three-fourths  inch  margin  is  recommended  on  the  other  sides. 
Pupils  may  write  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  at  the  option 
of  the  teacher,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  binding  margin. 

3.  In  drawing  and  in  mounting  botanical  specimens,  the  stand- 
ard sizes  of  paper  may  be  used.  The  same  margins  should  be  left 
as  noted  above. 

4.  At  the  top  of  the  first  sheet  of  each  pupil's  work  should  be 
written  the  name,  age,  and  grade  of  the  pupil. 

5.  Only  regular  class  work  is  desired.  As  a  suggestion,  we 
recommend  that  the  first  draft  of  the  work  by  the  pupil,  with  the 
teacher's  corrections  indifferent  colored  ink  or  pencil,  be  followed 
by  an  "improved"  draft  embodying  the  corrections.  Volumes  of 
selected  work  in  any  subject  may  be  shown,  provided  its  nature  is 
fully  set  forth. 

6.  Wherever  the  subject  demands  it,  a  single  set  of  questions, 
neatly  written  or  printed,  should  precede  the  answer  papers  in 
each  subject.  The  answers  should  be  numbered  to  correspond, 
but  the  questions  are  not  to  be  copied  by  the  pupils  on  their  an- 
swer papers. 

7.  The  written  work  in  each  subject  should  be  preceded  by  a 
"Teacher's  Statement"  blank  carefully  filled  out.  Sample  blanks 
will  be  furnished  by  this  department  on  application. 

8.  The  work  of  one  grade  in  one  subject  should  be  arranged  for 
binding  by  itself. 

9.  A  photograph  of  the  class  as  a  frontispiece  to  each  volume 
would  add  greatly  to  its  interest. 

SUGGESTIVE    OUTLINE    FOR    A   UNIVERSITY  OR    OTHER    INSTITUTIONAL 

EXHIBIT. 

1.  Topographical  map  of  grounds 

2.  Model  of  grounds  and  buildings.  Models  of  individual 
buildings. 

3.  Charts  showing  in  full  the  courses  of  study,  equipment, 
maintenance,  etc. 

4.  Graphics  showing  growth  of  departments,  or  other  inter- 
esting facts  germane  to  the  subject. 

5.  Photographs  of  interior  views  of  libraries,  consultation 
rooms,  classrooms,  laboratories.,  faculty  rooms,  etc. 

6.  Publications  of  faculty  connected  with  departments  of  a 
university. 

7.  Publications  of  university  or  institution. 

8.  Theses  of  students,  graduates,  or  undergraduates. 

9.  Description  of  special  methods  of  instruction  (charts,  and 
typewritten  or  printed  monographs). 
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10.  Records  or  results  of  special  investigations  made  under 
auspices  of  a  department  or  university. 

11.  Catalogs,  yearbooks,  etc. 

12.  Historical  and  retrospective  exhibit. 

For  foreign  nations,  the  space  assigned  will  be  surrendered  to 
the  official  representatives  of  that  nation,  who  will  be  responsible 
for  the  material,  and  its  arrangement,  subject  only  to  the  general 
regulations  of  this  department. 

For  the  United  States,  the  assignment  of  space  will  be  to 
States  for  public  school  systems,  and  individually,  for  institutions. 
A  city  will  be  permitted  to  install  its  system  as  a  unit. 

While  certain  features  of  school  life,  such  as  manual  training, 
physical  training,  drawing,  etc.,  are  capable  of  more  attractive 
demonstration  than  others,  there  is  no  department  of  school  or 
college  life  which  cannot  be  so  fully  and  systematically  exempli- 
fied as  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  work  accomplished.  The 
experience  gained  in  the  Chicago  and  Paris  Expositions  has  so 
developed  the  "exhibit  idea"  thruout  the  country  that  the- dis- 
crimination, selection,  and  arrangement  of  exhibits  is  well  under- 
stood, and  varies  only  as  the  taste  and  originality  of  the  exhibitor. 

It  is  not  the  great  bulk  of  material  that  is  impressive,  but  care 
in  selection  and  system  in  arrangement. 

Howard  J.  Rogers, 
Approved :  Chief,  Departme?it  of  Education. 

Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff, 

Director  of  Exhibits. 

The  advisory  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation for  the  exposition  consists  of:  William  T.  Harris,  chair- 
man, Washington,  D.  C;  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York  city;  W.  T.  Carrington,  Jef- 
ferson City,  Mo.;  Newton  C.  Dougherty,  Peoria,  111.;  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  Champaign,  111.;  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colo.;  James  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  William  R.  Harper, 
Chicago,  111.;  Halsey  C.  Ives,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Lewis  H.  Jones, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Charles  M.  Jordan,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  David 
Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  University,  Cal.;  James  McAlister,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  William  H.  Maxwell,  New  York  city;  Carroll  G. 
Pearse,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  F. 
Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  special  committee  on  Exhibits  and  Congresses  is  made 
up  of  William  T.  Harris,  chairman,  Lewis  H.  Jones,  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. 

I'm  proof  against  that  word  failure.  I've  seen  behind  it. 
The  only  failure  a  man  ought  to  fear  is  failure  in  cleaving  to 
the  purpose  he  sees  to  be  best. — George  Eliot. 
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amalie  hofer. 

Zurich,  June  21,  1900. 

IN  a  homelike,  quiet  Pension,  in  full  view  of  the  blue,  rushing 
Limmat.  The  rain  is  falling  in  torrents  now,  after  a  persist- 
ent drizzle  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  near  hills  about  the 
old  city  are  completely  veiled.  It  is  a  shut-in  day,  but  one 
for  which  memory  will  always  be  grateful. 

Yesterday  I  spent  several  hours  mousing  in  the  Pestalozzia?ium, 
which  is  no  longer  at  the  Black-horn,  the  birth  house  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  but  is  now  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  near  the  old  mill-race 
bridge.  Its  gray  stone  wall  flanks  the  rushing  water,  and  holds 
closely  behind  its  prison-like  mass  a  wonderfully  interesting  bit 
of  Schweizer  history. 

Thru  the  courtesy  of  the  always  dignified  Direktor  Huniker 
many  old  scripts  and  books  were  opened  to  me,  and  several  rare 
school  documents,  pamphlets,  and  treasures  in  print,  came  back 
with  me  to  Pension  Alpenrosa.  They  are  of  that  peculiar  kind 
which  have  made  me  feel  rich — as  when  one  knows  of  certain 
goodies  on  the  top  shelf  awaiting  one's  pleasure. 

So  here  I  am,  shut  in  with  my  pedagogical  treasures,  in  the 
very  core  of  rich-hearted  old  Zurich,  surely  a  cloud-burst  for 
which  to  be  grateful. 

Among  these  are  several  pamphlets  of  the  early  manhood 
period  of  Pestalozzi,  written  before  the  spontaneous  socialism  of 
the  time  has  burned  down  into  the  apostolic  zeal  of  maturer 
years.  He  states  his  mission,  which  is  a  self-appointed  one,  in 
unmistakable  words — "nur  um  das  Volk  gliicklicher  zu  ?nachen." 
This  quest  of  the  impetuous,  rugged  young  Switzer  impresses  me 
as  a  chivalric  survival — reappearing  in  an  intellectual  form.  Sin- 
gle-handed he  goes  forth  to  encounter  the  social  and  political  evils 
of  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century,  using  the  pen  and  trench- 
ant German  to  rout  the  powers,  "nur  um  das  Volk  gliicklicher  zu 
machen" — only  that  the  common  folks  may  be  happier.  He  pro- 
poses an  educational  reform  which  is  to  renovate  the  human  race. 

On  this  page  of  a  cheaply  printed  pamphlet,  precariously  circu- 
lated, we  read  his  naive  arguments  concerning  happiness.  The 
greatest    happiness  which  may  be  afforded    to  a  child,  or  to  a 
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family,  or  to  a  Volk,  is  to  give  it  a  mother.  The  motherly  spirit 
finds  no  fruitful  soil  among  the  deluged  social  orders  of  the 
period  of  the  French  Revolution.  How  may  this  motherly  spirit 
be  spread  again  among  the  peoples?  How  am  I,  he  asks  himself 
before  God — how  am  I  to  help  mother  this  vast  and  joyless  Volk 
back  into  thrift  and  happiness?  The  Volk  does  not  even  know 
that  it  is  wretched,  and  may  not  welcome  measures  which  make 
for  so  unmerchandisable  a  matter  as  mere  happiness.  But,  there 
is  the  government!  Yes,  I  will  appeal  to  our  government;  I  will 
speak  to  the  heart  of  all  European  governments,  and  then  soon 
will  our  people  be  mothered,  and  all  the  children  of  men  will 
again  be  comfortable  and  happy! 

In  full  time  Pestalozzi  addresses  the  proud  governments  of 
Europe  in  appeals  that  are  charged  with  ardent,  inexhaustible 
humanitarianism.  Some  hear  and  respond.  Russia  and  Prussia 
take  heed  first.  The  crowned  heads  of  both  these  Napoleon- 
chastened  nations  are  inclined  in  the  direction  of  the  pedagogical 
dreamer.  When  at  last  Prussia  acts,  and  sends  her  young  men  to 
be  trained  in  the  political  economy  of  a  humanitarian  pedagogy, 
this  act  becomes  to  Pestalozzi  a  sign  from  heaven  that  at  last  the 
ears  of  national  government  are  unstopped.  To  his  prophetic 
nature  not  only  Prussia,  but  government,  has  recognized  the  divine 
rights  of  the  Volk.  He  is  filled  with  an  overflowing  joy  as  he 
writes  his  devout  acknowledgments  to  the  Prussian  Staatsrath 
Nicolovius  : 

"Thru  the  grace  of  your  king,  who  has  sent  a  group  of  your 
young  men  for  a- three  years'  course  of  training  with  me,  I  am 
raised  to  such  a  state  of  ecstasy  as  I  never  dreamed  to  experi- 
ence, for  it  means  that  the  principle  of  universal  human  educa- 
tion is  recognized  and  to  be  adopted  by  a  state — yes,  by  the  state. 
Oh  friend,  and  noble  ones  all — who  stand  with  the  king  at  this, 
the  mightiest  rudder  of  state — where  you  work  together  to  make 
citizens  in  the  loftiest  sense — God  has  indeed  given  you  to  be  the 
salt  of  the  earth  and  the  leaven  of  the  nations.  Tho  small  in  its 
beginning  this  leaven  will  work  its  divine  way  thru  the  whole 
mass  of  unsavored  and  unquickened  Zeitgeist  to  the  goodly  nour- 
ishment of  all  human  kind." 

How  this  large-visioned  man  stirs  one,  and  in  spite  of  the  down- 
pouring  rain  and  the  cloud-veils,  one  involuntarily  looks  toward 
the  heights  beyond  the  city,  whither  Pestalozzi  and  his  comrades 
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pilgrimized  in  the  fervid  old  student  days  of  Zurich.  What 
modern  normal  schoolmaster,  in  the  abundantly  blessed  United 
States,  would  thus  bare  his  head  and  heart  to  ruler  and  God,  and 
give  thanks  for  a  few  students  newly  arrived  for  a  course  of  train- 
ing? One  remembers  Horace  Mann,  and  Sheldon  with  his  Swiss 
Krusi,  and  Francis  W.  Parker — but  the  old  documents  in  my  lap 
recall  me  to  the  century  that  is  conceded  to  be  history. 

This  snuff-colored  pamphlet  cover  reads:  "Addressed  to  the 
native  Guilelessness,  to  the  Sincerity  and  the  High  Mindedness 
of  My  time  and  My  Fatherland."  Thus  the  social  reformer  ap- 
peals to  the  hearts  of  his  Swiss  fellows,  and  the  honest  patriotism 
is  expressed  in  equally  sturdy  German,  which  at  times  rises  to 
classic  power  and  simplicity. 

Then  there  is  this  old  Pestalozzi  Kalendar  for  the  year  of  1849, 
that  year  of  Folk-uprisings,  and  each  day  of  that  fiery  time  has 
its  sentiment  expressing  the  republican  spirit  of  Switzerland. 
Among  these  I  find: 

"Knowing  is  the  servant  of  doing — for  not  knowledge  but 
right  doing  makes  happy." — Pestalozzi. 

"Educator,  Teacher!  Thou  darest  not  wait  until  the  spring- 
time to  see  the  blossoms.  In  thy  school  it  should  ever  be  spring- 
time, for  thou  art  the  sun,  whose  power  to  make  grow  is  never  for 
an  instant  suspended." — Pestalozzi. 

"He  who  withdraws  himself  from  the  still,  inner  life,  in  his 
heart  can  well-being  no  longer  dwell." — Pestalozzi. 

And  now  I  recall  what  father  has  told  us  of  the  great  public 
Pestalozzi  meetings  which  were  held  thruout  southern  Germany 
and  Switzerland  during  the  stirring  years  of  '40  to  '49.  How 
teachers  led  the  processions  and  held  banquets  to  arouse  interest 
in  the  democratic  ideas  of  education  which  Pestalozzi  represented. 
I  remember  how  he  told  us  of  a  Dekan  who  undertook  to  slur  at 
the  old  Switzer,  at  such  a  public  dinner  held  in  Aachen,  and 
how  a  dignified  school  man  who  sat  opposite  lost  his  temper, 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  made  him  retract;  how  the  wealthy 
sons  of  his  own  village  home  in  the  Black  Forest  were  all  sent  to 
Yverdon  for  the  modern  schooling,  and  how  the  boys  used  to 
write  to  him  from  there,  describing  their  life  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. 

On  such  a  quiet,  shut-in  day  many  nearly  forgotten  items 
emerge,  and  I  recall,  too,  father's  account  of  how  Froebel,  with  two 
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companions,  tramped  over  the  hills  from  Frankfort  to  Yverdon, 
and  how  they  passed  thru  his  home  en  route,  which  fact  was  later 
remembered  as  an  honor  .to  the  forest  village. 

Yesterday,  in  the  museum,  I  was  deeply  drawn  toward  a  copy 
of  the  memorial  edition  of . " Lienhard  und  Gertrud,"  published,  in 
1844,  as  an  illustrated  Folksedition.  The  striking  pen  drawings, 
in  flowing,  open  effect,  seemed  to  me  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
the  transparent  purpose  of  this  human  story.  Direktor  Hunziker 
generously  told  me  that  there  was  a  single,  stray  copy  which  I 
might  secure  if  it  really  attracted  me  so  much.  The  pages  are 
yellow,  and  the  binding  for  utility  only,  but  those  thirteen  draw- 
ings by  Bendel  are  to  me  a  truly  great  possession.  You  will  laugh 
at  me  when  I  get  home,  my  trunk  lined  a  second  time  with  Pesta- 
lozzi  literature.  The  old  Direktor,  too,  smiled  at  my  interest,  but 
he  nevertheless  went  out  of  his  way  to  hunt  up  things  I  might 
like  to  take  away  with  me.  The  Bendel  illustrations  are  framed, 
and  hang  in  the  museum,  and  when  I  return  I  will  have  these 
similarly  transferred  to  Gertrude  House  walls. 

The  original  preface  to  "Lienhard  tmd  Gertrud,"  as  written  by 
Pestalozzi  on  Christmas  Day,  1781,  is  reprinted  in  this  Folks- 
edition.  The  sadness  expressed  in  it  reflects  not  only  his  own 
personal  stress,  but  the  violated  heart  of  all  humanity  at  that 
somber  period. 

"And,  now,  dear  pages,  before  you  pass  out  of  my  hearts' 
calm  to  the  open,  where  winds  pierce  and  storms  rage,  out  be- 
yond the  reach  of  peace,  one  last  word,  dear  pages.  Men  may 
quarrel  over  your  meanings — in  these  I  take  no  part.  But  all 
that  they  may  find  which  is  devout,  goodly,  sincere  and  faith- 
ful to  the  last;  all  that  quickens  love  of  God  and  love  for  the 
neighbor  in  man's  heart,  and  whatsoever  may  add  a  blessing  or 
a  joy  to  their  homes,  these  things  are  above  contention  and  these 
I  commend  should  be  acceptable  to  the  hearts  of  all." 

The  entire  work  was  dedicated  to  one  Iselin,  whilom  friend, 
admired  supporter,  and  right  arm  of  Pestalozzi.  However,  before 
the  second  volume  could  reach  print  self-interest  had  seared  the 
great  friendship.  Nevertheless,  Pestalozzi  dedicates  the  same,  as 
follows: 

"To  the  shade  of  Iselin.  Even  tho  you  have  suppressed  a 
similar  dedication  in  the  first  volume — still  must  this  second  part 
be  consecrated  to  your  memory,  and  what  I  then  wrote  with  deep 
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gladness  I  repeat  here  in  bitter  tears — that  I  cherished,  honored, 
and  loved  you  as  I  cherish,  honor,  and  love  few  men  on  earth." 

Tho  friends  shattered  his  heart  they  were  never  forgotten  by 
this  lover  of  the  human.  His  was  an  unperishable,  because  per- 
sistent, love.  He  was  called  a  dreamer  of  pedagogical  dreams — - 
and  yet  some  of  his  dreams  became  embodied  in  laws  for  the 
control  of  interest-bearing  loans,  for  the  regulation  of  elections, 
for  compulsory  education,  for  banishing  capital  punishment,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  infanticide. 

Earlier  in  the  week  I  visited  a  new  school  building  on  the 
Hirschgraaben,  a  three-story  building  with  terraced  grounds,  up- 
to-date  ventilation,  indoor  as  well  as  outdoor  playgrounds,  and 
public  bath  rooms  for  the  children.  The  honorable  commissioner 
proudly  exhibited  this  as  the  most  complete  school  of  the  Kanton, 
and  added,  with  reverence:  "You  see,  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi 
makes  a  special  haunt  of  old  Zurich." 

The  elements  have  risen  to  vehemence,  and  their  bristling,  mas- 
terful assertion  today  assumes  an  appropriateness  to  the  stormy 
story  of  the  old  Switzer.  One  is  thrilled  by  the  fairly  elemental 
assertions  of  principle  which  seem  to  have  burst  forth  from  this 
heart  of  nature.  Line  after  line  of  his  direct  and  personalized 
thought  sinks  into  one's  central  self.  What  a  typical  Switzer  Pes- 
talozzi is!  As  one  reads  on  in  the  darkening  evening,  others  of 
the  old  Swiss  guard  appear  in  the  background,  and  when  next 
the  lightning  flashes  thru  the  shivering  windows  of  Pensio?i  Alpen- 
rosa,  the  room  seems  filled  with  Wilhelm  Tells  and  Arnold  von 
Winkelrieds  and  the  Zwingli  host. 

Like  a  Wetterhorn  Pestalozzi  rises  thru  the  mists  of  eighteenth 
century  speculations,  and  the  altitude  of  his  reach  is  not  yet 
leveled  by  the  humanitarian  aspirations  of  the  nineteenth,  howso- 
ever lofty  these  may  be. 


MEMORY  OF  GOOD  DEEDS. 

THE  memory  of  good.deeds  will  ever  stay, 
A  lamp  to  light  us  on  the  darkened  way, 
A  music  to  the  ear  on  clamoring  street, 
A  cooling  well  amid  the  noonday  heat, 
A  scent  of  green  boughs  blown  thru  narrow  walls, 
A  feel  of  rest  when  quiet  evening  falls. 

— Edwin  Markham. 


BISMARCK  AND  HIS  EARLY  EDUCATION  * 

NOT  far  removed  from  Tangermiinde,  in  the  Province  of 
Saxony,  lies  the  manor  Schonhausen,  and  here,  amidst 
a  splendid  park,  is  the  old  castle  in  which  the  ancestors 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  have  lived  for  two 
hundred  years,  and  where  Otto  von  Bismarck  was  born.  If  we 
stand  before  the  building  we  find  nothing  very  remarkable  about 
it,  save  that  it  is  much  larger  than  other  country  houses.  And 
how  plain  the  interior  of  the  castle  looks  at  first!  On  the  walls, 
not  one  of  which  is  tapestried,  but  simply  striped  in  oil  colors, 
hang  a  pair  of  old  pictures;  these,  with  the  old-fashioned  furniture^ 
are  the  sole  ornament  of  many  rooms  and  chambers.  Outside,  in 
front  of  the  windows,  the  wind  soughs  thru  the  leaves  of  the 
broad-branching  lindens  and  horse-chestnuts  of  the  park,  which 
incloses  the  castle  in  a  wide  circumference,  and  surrounds  also 
the  playgrounds  in  which  the  little  Otto  once  frolicked  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Unfortunately,  I  can  tell  you  but  little  of  his  early  childhood. 
You  know  for  yourself,  or  can  see,  in  looking  at  your  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  how  alike  the  days  seem  to  a  very  little  child. 
It  was  when  he  went  with  his  parents  to  Kniephof,  another  of  his 
father's  estates,  which  is  almost  as  large  as  Schonhausen,  and 
lies  in  Pomerania,  that  a  little  change  first  came  into  his  life.  At 
Schonhausen  Otto  had  to  stay  inside  the  castle,  or,  at  the  most, 
might  play  around  the  playgrounds  in  the  park.  But  now,  at 
Kniephof,  the  life  was  quite  different.  You  should  have  seen 
little  Otto  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun  shone  on 
his  little  bed  !  One,  two,  three,  and  he  was  off  of  the  feather  bed, 
washed,  combed,  and  down  in  the  court,  where  already  the  hens 
and  ducks  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  him.  "Good  morning,  dear 
fowls,"  said  he,  whereupon  they  answered  with  a  cheerful  "quack, 
quack,  quack,  quack,  quack,  quack,"  which,  in  the  language  of 
fowls,  means  as  much  as  "Good  morning,  dear  Otto,"  with  us. 
After  his  visit  to  the  hens  and  ducks,  the  "cutest,"  smallest  of 
which,  tripped  nimbly  after  him,  he  went  to  the  stalls  where  the 
cows  were  being  milked.     How  strongly  it  smelled  here  of  the 

♦Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  Rutari  by  Bertha  Johnston.    The  brief  introduction  is 
omitted. 
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cows,  and  how  delicious  the  fresh,  warm  milk  tasted  which  the 
old  Inspectress  Bellin  gave  him  to  drink. 

And  soon,  too,  appeared  his  father,  home  from  the  fields 
(which  he  must  oversee  early  in  the  morning),  and  how  he  rejoiced 
over  his  little  darling,  who  hastened  gayly  toward  him. 

"He  will  sometime  surely  become  a  capable  landlord.  He 
begins  early  to  attend  to  house  and  husbandry,"  said  he,  stroking 
Otto's  cheeks.  "Indeed,  that  he  will  not,"  thought  the  mother. 
"He  shall  become  a  great  statesman;  but  to  do  that,  one  must 
learn  something,  and  not  only  play  and  fool  about  in  field  and 
garden." 

Otto  must  now  indeed  begin  to  study,  and  that  is  truly  no  pleas- 
ure; that  is,  of  course,  for  quite  little  children,  for  my  dear  readers 
have  certainly  long  been  too  reasonable  not  to  do  their  school- 
work  gladly.  And  then,  one  must  look  at  the  thing  from  the  right 
side.  It  depends  on  that.  Some  will  study  all  day,  and  in  the 
end  are  as  stupid  as  when  they  began.  Another,  on  the  contrary, 
sits  two  hours  over  his  books,  runs  down  then  to  court  or  garden 
to  play  with  his  companions,  and  tomorrow,  at  school,  he  knows 
everything  the  best  of  all.  How  does  that  come  about?  Yes, 
that  you  would  like  to  know.  Well,  I  will  tell  you;  or,  rather,  I 
will  show  you  how  little  Otto  von  Bismarck  did  it;  you  can  then 
learn  it'  from  him. 

He  sat  at  the  window,  with  his  great  picture-primer,  and 
spelled:  M-au-s — Maus,  etc.  The  sun  shone  in  at  the  window 
and  peeped   very  curiously  directly  on  his  primer.     "What  may 

he  be  doing?  thought  the  sun Why  don't   you  come  out 

and  play  in  my  beams,  little  Otto?"  said  he.  Otto  could  not,  of 
course,  understand,  but  he  noticed  that  the  sun  wanted  something 
of  him  since  he  shone  so  hot  in  his  face,  so  he  assumed  a  very 
earnest  manner,  and  said:  "Sun,  leave  me  in  peace;  I  cannot  come 
out  now,  for  I  must  study,"  and  then  he  sat  down  quietly  and 
worked.  And  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  fly  that  flew 
on  his  nose,  nor  did  he  peep  at  every  dog  that  ran  by  the  win- 
dows, as  idle  people  are  accustomed  to  do,  but  thought  of  nothing 
else  but  his  work.  When  the  lesson  was  learned  he  sprang  up  joy- 
fully, and  cried:  "Mamma,  now  I  know  my  lesson."  So  now  he 
could  go  again  into  the  garden,  and  played  as  merrily  again  as 
before;  for  of  this  you  may  be  sure,  the  dogs  and  the  ponies,  and 
even  the  birds  on  the  branches,  notice  at  once  whether  a  child  is 
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lazy  or  industrious,  and  the  busy  ones  are  much  dearer  to  them. 

You  will  readily  conceive  that  such  an  industrious  little  fellow 
won  the  love  of  everyone,  especially  the  grown  folks,  chiefly  be- 
cause Otto  von  Bismarck  was  not  only  an  industrious,  but  in  every 
respect,  a  fine  boy.  He  had  one  quality  in  particular  that  must 
please  everyone — that  was  his  love  for  the  truth.  He  would  have 
been  too  much  ashamed  of  cowardice  to  lie  about,  or  even  to  con- 
ceal, a  wrong  done.  A  lie  never  passed  his  lips,  and  if  he  did 
not  know  a  thing  exactly,  he  would  confess  it  frankly  before  he 
would  go  so  far  as  to  speak  an  untruth.  I  will  give  you  some 
examples  of  this:  Once,  when  saying  "good-night,"  his  mother 
asked:  "Otto,  have  you  eaten  your  porridge  yet?"  Instead  of 
replying,  he  ran  away  quickly,  and  came  back  after  awhile  with  a 
happy  "yes."  He  did  not  remember  exactly,  and  so  preferred  to 
inquire  first  of  his  nurse,  Lotte  Schmeling.  Another  time  his 
mother  asked  him:  "Otto,  what  have  you  eaten?  You  smell  of 
medicine,"  for  the  little  man  had  a  passion  for  testing  everything 
that  seemed  palatable.  So  the  mother  examined  him  sharply.  He 
thought  quietly,  and  then  said:  "A  bottle  was  standing  on  the  win- 
dow of  the  father's  room,  which  I  put  in  my  mouth  to  drink,  but 
I  didn't  do  it  because  it  smelled  so." 

In  all  things  was  he  just  as  open,  and,  therefore,  he  sometimes 
escaped  punishment  or  received  ready  pardon  when  he  had  been 
really  naughty,  for  a  parent  cannot  long  be  angry  with  a  child 
who  frankly  confesses  his  faults.  Only  once  did  he  play  a  foolish 
trick  which  gave  his  relatives  serious  anxiety. 

In  the  castle  pond,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  park  of 
Kniephof,  a  multitude  of  lively  carp  were  swimming.  These  were 
the  special  friends  of  our  little  Otto.  He  loved  them  more  than 
the  dogs  and  ponies.  Every  morning  he  would  run  to  the  pond 
with  his  breakfast  roll  and  throw  the  crumbs  in  to  the  carp,  which 
greedily  snapped  for  them.  Once  he  ventured  too  far,  and  just 
as  he  reached  out  for  a  good  throw  he  lost  his  balance,  and,  plump, 
there  he  lay  in  the  water.  There  he  sprawled  like  a  giant  carp 
himself,  and  tramped  around  till  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
the  bank,  for  he  had  not  called  for  help.  What  do  you  imagine? 
He  would  have  thought  that  cowardly,  and  then,  too,  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  awkwardness,  and  thought:  "The  harm  that  you 
have  brought  on  yourself  by  your  own  carelessness  you  must  pay 
for  yourself."     He  ran,  dripping,  to  the  house,  where  his  parents 
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received  a  great  fright  as  they  beheld  him  in  such  a  plight.  He 
took  a  severe  cold,  and  for  almost  a  whole  week  had  to  lie  quietly 
in  bed  and  drink  hot  camomile  tea.  Yes,  that  is  what  he  had  to 
do!  But  the  lively,  ever-happy  little  fellow  made  the  best  of  the 
mischance  without  grumbling,  and  knew  how  to  pass  the  time 
very  pleasantly.  On  the  bedspread  a  stately  army  of  tin  soldiers 
was  stood  up.  They  had  to  march  up  and  down  the  mountains, 
and  all  over  the  white  hills,  made  by  the  coverlet,  and  engage  in 
a  regular  battle  before  the  little  general  let  them  rest.  Would 
not  you  do  so,  too,  if  you  had  to  lie  in  bed,  and  not  vex  papa  and 
mamma  with  all  kinds  of  disagreeable  fretting? 

But  winter  soon  came  now,  with  ice  and  snow.  Ah,  how  beauti- 
ful all  looked  when  the  fields  were  covered  with  a  white  mantle 
and  the  icicles  hung  from  the  roof — so  long!  But,  alas!  there 
came  orders  to  stay  in  the  room,  and  that  was  little  pleasure.  Only 
very  seldom  might  little  Otto  go  out  into  the  yard  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  to  throw  snowballs  at  each  other,  or  make  a 
giant  snow-man  just  before  the  stable  door.  He  should  be  on 
guard  as  a  stable-boy,  to  see  that  the  little  ponies  didn't  run  away, 
said  Otto.  At  the  same  time  he  looked  at  him  longingly  out  of 
the  window,  to  see  if  he  had  not  yet  melted  and  the  wished-for 
spring  at  last  had  come,  for  it  was  sometimes  very  tiresome  to 
remain  all  day  in  the  room.  But  it  was  beautiful,  in  the  twilight 
hour,  if  Mother  Bellin  seated  herself  in  the  nursery  with  her 
stocking-knitting  and  told  fairy  tales.  Ah,  how  many  stories 
Mother  Bellin  knew.  She  was  acquainted  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful fairy  tales  and  legends.  Not  only  those  about  Red  Riding 
Hood,  and  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  which  you  have  already  read, 
but  others  much  better,  like  the  Spirit  Ship  of  Dolph  Heylinger, 
and  about  Rip  Van  Winkle,  which  regularly  makes  one  shud- 
der, and  made  a  deep  impression  on  little  Otto  After  many 
years,  when  he  for  the  first  time  visited  Amsterdam  and  other 
cities,  which  were  the  scenes  of  these  stories,  he  was  everywhere 
accompanied  by  the  memory  of  them.  So  he  wrote  to  his  wife 
in  the  year  1853,  from  the  capital  of  Holland:  "When  I  hear  the 
chimes,  and,  my  long  clay  pipe  in  mouth,  see  thru  the  forests  of 
masts,  over  the  canals  in  the  background,  the  confused  gables 
and  chimneys,  more  weird  than  ever  in  the  twilight,  then  I  recall 
all  the  Dutch  ghost  stories  of  my  childhood." 

"Oh,"  thought  Otto  then  (that  is,  while  he  was  still  a  boy),  "if 
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I  were  only  bigger,  and  could  read  for  myself  all  these  beautiful 
stories  that  are  in  the  fairy  books!"  (for  as  yet  he  had  gone  no 
further  than  thru  the  picture-primer,  altho  he  had  to  practice 
diligently  every  day,  otherwise  nothing  would  have  come,  at 
the  end,  of  the  "celebrated  statesman"  which  the  mother  would 
have  made  of  him).  When  spring  came  at  last  he  had  learned 
to  read  well,  and  now  laughed  heartily  because  the  previous  sum- 
mer he  had  repeated,  helplessly,  after  Mother  Bellin,  "Is  bin 
tlein,"  etc.,  tho  he  was  still,  indeed,  a  little  boy,  yet  could  speak 
quite  correctly  and  read  fluently  the  text  to  the  beautiful  wood- 
cuts of  his  old  primer,  and  even  repeat  them,  in  part,  by  heart. 

In  truth,  by  Easter  time  he  was  quite  seven  years  old,  and  it 
was  quite  time  to  take  him  to  school.  But  where?  At  Kniephof 
there  was  no  Gymnasium,  and  little  Otto  could  not  become  well 
skilled  at  the  village  school. 

So  the  father  decided  to  send  him  to  Berlin,  to  the  educational 
institute  of  Dr.  Plamann.  In  a  few  days  he  must  enter.  That 
was  a  bitter  separation  from  the  dear  parents,  from  Mother  Bel- 
lin and  Kniephof,  with  its  horses,  dogs,  carps,  and  the  beautiful 
playgrounds  in  the  park  and  in  the  fields,  as  Otto,  in  April,  1822, 
was  lifted  into  the  carriage  by  the  faithful  coachman,William,  who 
was  to  take  him  to  Berlin. 

Not  till  evening  did  they  arrive  in  Berlin,  for  at  that  time  there 
were  as  yet  no  steam-cars,  and  one  drove  for  nearly  a  whole  day 
from  Kniephof  to  Berlin.  Otto  was  tired  from  the  long  ride,  and 
brightened  up  a  little  only  when  William  lifted  him  out  of  the 
coach  to  carry  him  to  the  vestibule  of  the  Plamann  Institute. 
Here  he  suddenly  found  himself  received  by  a  group  of  large 
boys,  who  measured  the  newcomer  with  curious  glances,  while 
the  latter,  in  turn,  looked  over  at  them  a  trifle  surprised,  but  not 
at  all  embarrassed.  At  last  came  Dr  Plamann  to  receive  for  him- 
self his  new  pupil.  He  took  him  confidently  by  the  hand  and  went 
with  him  upstairs  to  the  large  sitting-room,  where  the  doctor's  wife 
bade  him  welcome  with  kindly  words. 

Not  till  the  next  day  could  he  see  the  entire  boarding-school, 
when  some  of  his  fellow-pupils  conducted  him  thru  the  many  liv- 
ing-rooms and  classrooms.  How  bare  and  sad  all  these  places 
seemed  to  little  Otto,  and  he  must  have  wept  bitterly  over  the 
pain  of  being  so  early  parted  from  his  parents  and  home.  His 
glance  brightened  a  little  for  the  first  time  as  he  went  into  the 
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court,  and  from  here  into  the  large  garden  beyond,  in  which  the 
boys  might  romp  to  their  heart's  content  in  their  free  hours. 

At  first  it  seemed  to  our  young  Plamaner  very  lonely  among 
so  many  boys.  Sorrowfully  he  thought  of  his  beautiful  games  at 
home;  and  once,  when  on  an  excursion  in  the  environs  of  Berlin, 
when  he  saw  again  a  farmer,  for  the  first  time,  walking  behind  his 
plow,  he  could  not  restrain  the  hot  tears.  In  other  ways  his  life 
at  Dr.  Plamann's  brought  much  pain  to  his  heart.  The  larger 
pupils,  who  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  institute, claimed  all  kinds 
of  prerogatives,  to  which  the  new  ones  must  submit.  The  other 
boys  who  had  entered  at  the  same  time  as  Otto  von  Bismarck  had 
endured  all  patiently,  and  now  the  older  ones  tried  the  same  thing 
with  him.  This  awakened  righteous  indignation  in  the  soul  of  our 
little  friend,  for  he  saw  that  his  fellow-pupils  demanded  services 
which  by  no  means  belonged  to  them.  That  aroused  him,  and, 
altho  he  was  the  smallest  of  all,  yet  he  resisted  steadily.  Another 
boy  might,  perhaps,  have  run  to  the  director  and  bemoaned  his 
griefs,  and  asked  for  help;  but  Otto  von  Bismarck  was  not  that 
kind.  Small  and  weak  tho  he  was  still,  he  felt  himself  enough  of 
a  man  to  conduct  his  own  just  cause,  and  declared  to  the  older 
ones  that  they  must  leave  him  in  peace;  he  was  a  fellow-pupil,  but 
not  a  subject  that  must  obey  them. 

Then  you  should  have  seen  the  older  boys.  They  laughed  at 
him,  and  said  he  would  soon  learn  to  submit.  But  the  other  new- 
comers supported  Bismarck,  and  they  now  tried  no  more  to  please. 
Then  arose  among  the  older  pupils  a  regular  plot  against  him, 
and  they  tried  to  revenge  themselves  on  Otto  von  Bismarck.  How 
they  finally  succeeded  with  this  plan  we  are  informed  by  a  musi- 
cian named  Krigar,  who  was  educated  at  the  institute  with  Otto 
von  Bismarck:  "When  summer  months  had  come,"  so  he  tells, 
"and  we  were  led  by  our  teachers,  equally  in  good  as  in  bad  weather, 
to  bathe  in  what  was  then  a  sheep  pool,  a  favorable  opportunity 
soon  was  found.  Here,  in  bathing,  all  must  show  courage.  He 
who  did  not  throw  himself,  voluntarily,  headfirst  into  the  water, 
and  who  betrayed  the  least  fear,  would  suffer  heavy  penance.  The 
teacher  took  such  a  Faint-heart  on  his  shoulders,  and  threw  him 
into  the  deepest  part  of  the  water,  of  course  headfirst.  When  he 
reappeared  we  had  permission  to  help  in  ducking  him  under  sev- 
eral times,  till  he  had  conquered  all  fear,  and  showed  no  more  fear 
of  water.    The  enemies  of  Otto  von  Bismarck  rejoiced  in  anticipa- 
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tion  of  the  moment  when  he  should  receive  his  baptism  in  the 
sheep  pool.  All  were  resolved  to  exercise  him  well ;  all  stood  ready 
prepared  by  the  pool  as  Bismarck,  with  the  greatest  coolness, 
stepped  on  the  margin,  threw  himself  in,  dove  under,  and  uprose 
again  on  the  opposite  bank.  A  general  'Ah!'  succeeded  this 
surprise;  no  one  dared  to  trouble  the  bold  diver  again."  Now, 
indeed,  had  the  dreaded  "ancients"  gained  respect  for  their  fel- 
low-pupil. And  the  little  ones,  they  who  had  been  contemptu- 
ously called  by  the  "ancients,"  "Otto  von  Bismarck's  followers," 
surrounded  him,  rejoicing,  and  looked  up  to  their  heroic  leader 
with  genuine  regard.  Another  time,  when  it  counted  much  more 
than  to  prove  his  courage  before  his  little  schoolfellows,  Otto 
showed  himself  a  daring  swimmer.  That  was  many  years  later, 
when  he  saved  the  life  of  his  groom,  Hildebrand,  who,  in  1842,  fell 
into  the  Wendelsee,  near  Lippehne,  and  was  nearly  drowned.  He 
received  for  this  the  gold  life-saving  medal,  and  that  was  the  first 
order  that  decorated  his  breast. 

But  he  won  a  reputation  not  alone  thru  his  physical  versatility, 
but  also  thru  the  intelligent  disposition  that  he  exhibited  in  school 
hours.  Of  all  his  studies  history  fascinated  him  most.  But  it  did 
not  satisfy  his  lively  mind  to  simply  possess  himself  of  the  facts 
which  he  heard  in  school  or  read  in  a  book,  but  he  craved,  as  it 
were,  to  live  them  over  again.  That  was  a  magnificent  opportu- 
nity then,  when,  at  Christmas  time,  a  schoolmate  received  a  pres- 
ent from  his  parents  of  Becker's  "Tales  from  the  Ancient  World." 
This  book  was  so  eagerly  read  by  the  boys,  that  one  copy  was  far 
from  reaching  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  all.  Soon 
other  pupils  had  received  presents  of  the  stories  from  their  par- 
ents. Now  the  Trojan  War  was  undertaken,  and  the  first  one 
who  knew  this  entire  part  of  the  book  by  heart  was  Otto  von  Bis- 
marck. 

At  the  end  of  the  garden,  near  the  present  Koniggratzer- 
strasse,  stood  a  splendid,  well-grown  linden-tree.  It  was  the  only 
tree  in  the  garden  which  the  boys  had  permission  to  climb.  This 
was  their  favorite  station  in  their  free  hours.  "To  the  linden"  was 
the  cry  when  there  was  anything  important  to  impart  or  to  delib- 
erate on.  It  was  closely  associated  with  memories  of  the  youth- 
ful Bismarck  and  his  little  companions,  and  even  today,  tho  the 
beautiful  tree  fell  long  ago,  those  of  you  who  live  in  Berlin  can  find 
the  place  where  it  once  stood;  for  over  the  door  of  the  house, 
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Koniggratzerstrasse,  number  88,  hangs  a  large  marble  tablet  with 
the  following  inscription: 

Here  stood  the  Bismarck  Linden 

in  the  Garden  of  the  Plamann  Educational  Institute, 

whose  pupil  the  Count  was, 

1822-1827. 

On  beautiful  summer  nights,  after  school  work  had  been  done, 
all  went  regularly  to  the  linden-tree.  Otto  vomBismarck  climbed 
nimbly  up  the  tree  and  chose  a  safe  and  comfortable  place,  while 
his  comrades  lay  down  on  the  turf  around  the  tree.  Then  Otto 
read  aloud  from  the  Trojan  War,  with  a  clear,  spirited  voice,  to 
which  his  little  hearers  listened,  charmed.  How  they  admired  the 
heroism  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy!  They,  too,  wanted,  sometime, 
to  become  such  brave  men!  One  time,  in  their  play,  they  gave 
themselves  the  names  of  the  Greek  heroes,  and  Otto  von  Bis- 
marck was  named,  by  all,  Ajax,  because  he  was  so  valiant  and 
unafraid. 

Soon  Otto  was  to  show  whether  he  was  really  such  a  heroic 
boy  as  to  be  worthy  of  this  proud  name.  For  winter  came,  and  as 
soon  as  the  first  snow  had  fallen  all  stormed  out  into  the  garden. 
Now  great  snowball  battles  were  arranged,  which  were  hotly 
waged.  The  Plamaner  divided  themselves  into  two  armies.  One 
took  possession  of  the  terrace  of  the  garden,  behind  the  house; 
the  others  stormed  it  with  snowballs.  Those  on  the  terrace 
warded  off  the  attacking  party  with  numberless  snowball  missiles, 
and  these  would  have  been  obliged  to  withdraw,  unsuccessful, 
had  they  not  had  a  superior  leader.  The  best  leader  now,  who 
always  led  his  side  to  victory,  was  our  little  friend.  "How  to 
command  the  attack,"  says  the  bandmaster,  Krigar,  "no  one  under- 
stood better  than  Otto  von  Bismarck;  here  he  was  in  his  element! 
He  soon  knew  how  to  find  the  places  where  the  terrace  was  but 
weakly  defended,  and  while  a  general  bombardment  took  .place 
at  the  chief  point  of  attack,  Bismarck  gathered  his  chosen  storm- 
ing party,  and  with  a  loud  'Hurrah,'  pressed  on  ahead  against  the 
terrace,  under  a  heavy  shower  of  snowballs." 

By  these  examples  we  have  seen  how  and  why  Otte  von  Bis- 
marck had  now  attained  to  such  high  regard.  It  was  he  that  all 
now  obeyed,  and  not  only  the  younger  ones,  but  the  older  ones 
too,  willingly  let  themselves  be  led  by  him.  In  all  games,  espe- 
cially in  war  games,  he  must  be  the  leader.     And  he  was  so  ear- 
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nest  in  it  all  that  he  arranged  a  particular  book  in  which  he  noted 
down  exactly  all  those  victories  which  he  had  wrested  from  the 
enemy. 

You  must,  of  course,  not  imagine  that  in  the  Plamann  Institute 
the  whole  day  was  spent  in  play.  That  would  be  a  beautiful 
school!  No,  quite  the  opposite.  As  early  as  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  began  the  lesson  hour,  and  lasted,  with  a  short  intermis- 
sion for  breakfast  (which  consisted  daily  of  dry  bread  with  salt), 
until  dinner.  This  was  taken  punctually  at  twelve  o'clock,  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  institute.  He  who  desired  a  second  portion  must 
go  with  his  plate  to  the  Frau  Directress  and  ask  for  it.  You  can  im- 
agine how  quickly,  sometimes,  the  first  portion  was  eaten,  for  with 
favorite  dishes  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  last  one  went  away 
empty,  and,  naturally,  therefore,  no  one  would  care  to  be  the  last. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  nothing  could  ever  be  kept  remaining 
on  the  plate,  and  whoever  could  or  would  not  eat  all  up  must  pre- 
sent himself  after  dinner  on  the  terrace  in  the  garden,  till  he  had 
eaten  all.  At  two  o'clock  the  lesson  hour  began  anew,  and  lasted 
until  four.  Now  came  bread  and  salt  again;  then,  until  seven 
o'clock,  came  more  lessons. 

Now  you  see  that  Otto  von  Bismarck  had  to  work  at  least  as 
much  as  yourself,  for  Dr.  Plamann  made  it  a  matter  of  pride 
that  all  the  pupils  who  entered  the  Gymnasium  from  his  institution 
should  be  excellently  prepared.  In  our  little  friend  he  was  not 
disappointed,  and  as  Otto  at  Easter  time,  in  1827,  left  the  institu- 
tion to  become  further  accomplished  in  the  Friedrich  William 
Gymnasium  he  was  received  immediately  in  the  Ober-Tertia.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  entrance  in  the  class  he  won  the  love  of  his 
teachers.  One  of  them  particularly,  Dr.  Bonnell,  of  whom  I  will 
tell  you  more  later,  rejoiced  over  Bismarck's  gay,  open  nature, 
and  thought  to  himself,  as  he  often  said  later,  "That  is  truly  a  fine 
fellow;  I  will  have  a  special  eye  on  him." 

Now  Otto  thought  no  more  about  war  games  and  Trojan  bat- 
tles. Young  tho  he  was,  he  buried  himself  with  unusual  earnest- 
ness in  his  work.  Again,  it  was  the  history  hour  which  fascinated 
him  specially, and  in  which  he  always  distinguished  himself  among 
all  his  schoolmates. 

All  histories  of  which  he  could  get  possession  he  greedily  de- 
voured. How  happy  was  he  when,  during  the  summer  holidays, 
his  father  one  day  led  him  into  the  large   library  of   the  castle 
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where  all  around  the  walls  stood  mighty  bookcases  which  hid  a 
wealth  of  valuable  historical  works.  Here  he  might  take  out  any 
book  which  he  wished  to  read.  So  he  often  sat  many  long  hours 
in  the  library  and  read  as  long  as  he  pleased.  Once,  at  dinner 
time,  his  parents  were  already  seated,  at  table,  the  soup  had  been 
carried  in — and  Otto's  place  was  vacant.  His  father  looked  up 
displeased  and  asked  the  mother,  in  a  vexed  tone:  "Where,  then 
is  the  boy?"  But  she  had  already  anxiously  sent  for  him — tho  in 
vain,  for  neither  in  the  park,  nor  the  stables,  nor  in  his  room  was 
our  Otto  to  be  found.  At  last  she  came  upon  the  right  traces,  she 
recollected,  in  the  forenoon,  to  have  seen  the  library-door  ajar. 
She  went  there  quickly,  and  right  there  sat  Otto,  leaning  over  the 
heavy  oak  table  on  which  lay  open  a  huge  book,  "Gledow's  His- 
tory of  the  Empire."  His  blonde  curls  hung  wildly  in  his  face,  and 
with  cheeks  aglow  he  seemed  to  swallow  the  contents  bodily.  He 
was  so  buried  in  it  that  he  did  not  at  all  notice  the  entrance  of 
his  mother,  who  stood  in  the  door  and,  enraptured,  contemplated 
her  beloved  little  statesman.  .  .  . 

How  quickly  the  beautiful  holidays  came  to  an  end!  Now 
Otto  must  return  again  to  ugly  Berlin — but  no  longer  in  a  pe?isio?i, 
but  in  the  house  which  his  parents  had  bought  on  Behrenstrasse 
52.  Here,  while  his  father  and  mother  were  at  Kniephof  Otto 
was,  together  with  his  older  brother  Bernhard,  entrusted  to  the 
protection  of  an  old  cook,  his  dear  Trina  Neumann  from  Schon- 
hausen.  And  how  perfectly  Trina  cared  for  her  young  fledglings. 
Especially  did  she  try  to  fulfill  all  of  Otto's  wishes,  so  soon  as 
she  called  after,  when  he  wished  to  take  a  little  walk  on  a  free 
afternoon:  'Tck  back  hut  Abend  uk  wedder  en  Pannkauken, 
Klock  Saben  is  hei  farig,  latens  em  nich  afbacken  weren,  Junker 
Otting."  She  was  sure  that  he  would  not  let  the  pancakes  bake 
over,  but  would  appear  again  punctually  at  seven  o'clock — and 
often  before  his  favorite  order  was  ready. 

As  soon  as  Otto  had  come  from  school  and  had  eaten  his  din- 
ner he  was  busily  at  work.  His  tutor,  Hagens,  helped  him  here, 
and,  later,  a  Genevese  named  Gallot  taught  him  in  order  that  he 
might  learn  to  speak  French  well. 

At  Easter,  in  1830,  exactly  on  his  sixteenth  birthday,  Otto  was 
confirmed  in  the  Trinitarian  church  by  the  celebrated  preacher, 
Frederich  Schleiermacher.  At  the  same  time  his  brother  Bern- 
hard  had  passed  the  final  examination  and  entered  the  university. 
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Now  Otto  was  to  go  into  the  pensio?i  of  Professor  Prevost,  for  it 
would  have  been  too  lonely  for  him  to  stay  alone  in  the  building 
with  Trina  Neumann.  Professor  Prevost  lived  in  Konigstrasse, 
and  because,  as  my  little  Berlin  friends  will  certainly  agree,  it  is  a 
tolerably  far  distance  from  there  to  the  Frederich  William  Gym- 
nasium which  is  located  in  Friedrichstrasse,  Otto  now  attended 
the  famous  "Berlinische  Gymnasium  zun  grauen  Kloster"  in  Klos- 
terstrasse.  He  was  again  instructed  now  by  his  dear  teacher 
Bonnell,  who  had  the  previous  year  been  removed  as  professor  to 
this  Gymnasium.  In  Easter,  1831,  he  went  to  live  entirely  in  his 
pension.  Think  what  a  pleasurable  emotion  came  later,  for  Dr. 
Bonnell  to  have  had  such  a  famous  man  for  a  pupil,  for  Bismarck, 
as  it  is  said,  showed  him  both  gratitude  and  reverence  in  later 
years.  For  nowhere  was  our  little  friend  so  pleased  as  with  Dr. 
Bonnell,  and  the  latter  was  entirely  right  when  he  said  once,  of 
Otto  von  Bismarck,  "He  won  our  hearts  entirely  and  we  went  out 
toward  him  with  such  love  and  care  that  his  father  said,  later,  after 
he  had  left  us,  that  his  son  had  been  in  no  house  so  happy  as 
with  us."  For  in  the  home  of  such  dear  people  learning  was  just 
as  easy  again.  And  to  study  he  must  give  all  his  ability  now,  in 
order  to  pass  the  major  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  was  always  a  little  free  time  remaining.  Then  came 
earnest  gymnastic  exercises,  fencing,  and  now  and  then  even  a 
ride  in  the  environs  of  Berlin  was  undertaken.  In  this  way  Otto 
once  experienced  a  very  unpleasant  accident.  This  was  in  the 
summer  of  183 1.  In  a  neighboring  part  of  Berlin  the  cholera 
reigned,  and  his  anxious  parents  had  written  that  Otto  should  go 
to  Kniephof  as  soon  as  the  cholera  might  break  out  in  Berlin 
itself.  You  can  imagine  with  what  impatience  our  friend  awaited 
this  moment.  One  Saturday  afternoon,  therefore,  as  he  came  out 
of  school,  he  hired  a  horse  in  order  to  ride  to  Friedrichsfelde, 
where,  at  the  moment,  the  disease  raged  most  furiously.  He 
would  see,  he  said,  laughingly,  if  it  would  not  soon  come  to  Berlin, 
and  so,  amongst  all  the  horses,  he  looked  for  the  most  spirited. 
The  horse  dealer  warned  him,  and  suggested  that  "Nerestan"  was 
far  too  wild  for  him,  which  Otto  took  very  ill.  "Just  let  me  dnce 
gtt  into  the  saddle,"  he  cried;  "I  can  ride  him."  So  speaking,  he 
swung  himself  up  and  trotted  gayly  away. 

At  first  all  went  well.  But  as  he  curved  into  the  splendid 
street,  Unter  den  Linden,  and  rode  across  the  square  where  the 
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"New  Guard"  stands  just  as  the  soldiers  drew  up  with  their  ring- 
ing music,  the  horse  pricked  up  his  ears,  his  nostrils  reddened  with 
excitement,  he  gave  one  bound,  and — Nerestan  lay  on  the  pave- 
ment with  our  young  friend.  In  vain  Otto  tried  to  spring  up 
again.  He  had  crushed  his  right  foot  and  was  obliged  to  drive 
home  in  a  droschke.  He  must  now  lie  upon  the  sofa  for  many 
weeks,  and  the  cholera  had  made  its  entry  into  Berlin  a  long  time 
before  he  could  at  last  leave  for  Kniephof.  So  he  had  bought 
one  lesson  at  a  dear  price,  that  is,  one  should  never  be  forward 
nor  impatient,  and  you  can  make  note  of  that,  too,  now,  without 
first  falling  from  a  horse. 

The  next  year,  1832,  at  Easter,  he  took  the  final  examination. 
Just  a  short  time  before  he  had  begun  to  make  a  special  study  of 
English,  which  he  had  not  yet  so  thoroly  studied,  in  place  of 
French,  and  went  so  far  that  he  could  take  the  examination  in  that 
language  instead  of  in  French,  in  which  an  examination  would 
have  been  really  easier.  In  all  other  subjects  he  passed  well  also, 
but  he  distinguished  himself  especially  in  history  and  Latin.  The 
decision  over  his  examination  paper  reads:  "Oratio  est  lucida  ac 
latina,  sed  non  satis  castigata."  That  means  in  English,  "the  lan- 
guage is  lucid  and  correct  Latin,  if  not  yet  quite  polished."  But 
I  say  that  only  for  my  little  girl  reader,  for  of  course  you  boys 
can  translate  it  alone,  or  am  I  wrong?  .  .  . 

Now  Otto  von  Bismarck  had  outgrown  his  childhood  and 
school  years  and  had  shot  up  into  a  strong,  tall  stripling.  Now 
he  might  think  of  going  out  into  the  world,  and  even  to  beautiful 
Gottingen.  No  more  in  school,  but  in  the  university,  as  a  free 
and  merry  student!  Only  once  more  he  went  home — the  last 
time  in  his  life  to  spend  the  holidays  at  beloved  Kniephof.  .  .  . 
Now  Otto  von  Bismarck  really  did  become  a  famous  states- 
man, according  to  the  to  us  already  known  desires  of  his  mother, 
and  truly  a  far  more  celebrated  one  than  she  could  ever  have 
hoped — that,  perhaps,  I  may  describe  to  you  when  you  have 
grown  older  and  wiser;  for  today,  be  satisfied  with  the  history 
of  his  youth.  You  can  learn  something  from  that,  too.  And  if  you 
firmly  resolve  to  be  always  as  truth-loving,  as  industrious,  as  fear- 
lessly courageous  as  was  this  little  boy  of  whom  I  have  told,  so 
you  too  may  become,  if  not  perhaps  as  famous  as  our  chancellor, 
yet  brave,  stout,  true  German  men,  and  that,  too,  is  worth  some- 
thing. 


PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  THE   USE  OF  THE  INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
AND  THE  GRADES. 

DISCUSSED    BY    MISS    CLARA  J.    MITCHELL,    OF    THE    SCHOOL    OF    EDU- 
CATION,   CHICAGO,    AT    THE    KINDERGARTEN    CLUB. 

THE  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club  listened,  at  its  January 
meeting,  to  a  thought-provoking  address  by  Miss  Clara 
D.  Mitchell,  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago.  Miss  Mitchell  spoke  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  grade  teacher.  The  scheme  of  handwork  in  these  schools  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage;  much  has' been  proved;  much  remains 
to  be  proved.  A  fascinating  collection  of  things  made,  as  she 
said,  "by  little  children,  by  big  children,  and  by  middle-sized  chil- 
dren," showed,  in  a  measure,  the  sort  of  thing  attempted  and  ac- 
complished. But  what  Miss  Mitchell  wished  to  discuss  was  not 
so  much  the  details  of  the  plan,  but  the  principles  which,  to  her 
mind,  should  underlie  all  handwork  in  the  schools.  She  spoke 
first  of  the  following  important  discoveries  as  to  handwork: 

1.  Handwork  keeps  the  children  busy,  attentive,  happy,  good. 
(The  realization  of  this  truth  has  crept  into  the  grades;  its  discov- 
ery is  due  to  the  kindergarten.) 

2.  It  has  been  discovered  by  the  philanthropist  that  handwork 
affords  the  easiest  way  of  helping  naughty  children. 

3.  Expert  psychologists  explain  that  thru  handwork  normal 
children  have  a  chance  for  necessary  motor  development  hereto- 
fore denied.  This  is  as  true  in  the  case  of  the  degenerate  and  the 
deficient  children. 

4.  The  artist  recognizes  the  child's  right  to  opportunity  for 
construction,  because  thru  handwork  the  individual  gets  the  basis 
for  right  art.  Having  knowledge  received  at  first  hand,  he  learns 
to  be  a  correct  judge  of  true  art. 

Does  handwork  fit  into  the  highest  ideal  of  education?  We 
have  grown  from  the  old  conception  of  the  school  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  life  to  that  of  the  school  as  life;  it  is  not  a  getting  ready 
for  living,  but  is  true  community  life,  a  state  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual orders  his  life  with  reference  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 

All  handwork,  the  speaker  said,  must  answer  that  test — i.  e.: 
Does  it  contribute  to  the  good  of  society,  for  thru  such  handwork 
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only  does  the  child  get  his  best  development.  Community  life  is 
made  up  of  work  and  play.  The  work  resolves  itself  into  feed- 
ing, clothing,  and  sheltering  the  world;  all  ramifications  therefrom 
are  play. 

Some  of  the  kinds  of  work  that  have  been  tried  in  the  schools 
are  gardening,  cooking,  housekeeping,  metal  work,  dyeing,  spin- 
ning, weaving,  clay-modeling,  bookbinding,  printing. 

To  be  in  the  highest  sense  educational,  this  handwork  must 
answer  certain  tests.     These  principles  are: 

I.  It  is  absolutely  true  that  every  piece  must  have  a  social 
value.  Art,  for  art's  sake,  has  no  place  here.  To  be  truly  social, 
the  children  must  not  only  see  the  need,  but  must  feel  it.  How 
can  little  children  be  a  part  if  they  do  not  contribute  to  it?  Of 
what  is  its  value  if  they  do  not  feel  that  it  is  needed?  This  state- 
ment was  illustrated  by  turning  to  a  most  interesting  doll-house 
made  by  the  children  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School.  To  derive 
moral,  pedagogical,  and  social  good,  the  children  must  feel  that 
the  doll-house  is  necessary,  and  must  feel  glad  to  make  it,  and  to 
have  it  used.  They  must  then  see  that  it  is  used,  by  the  school  or 
by  someone  they  know.  They  are  thus  forming  a  social  habit, 
making  self,  contributing  to  the  whole. 

How  is  the  child  to  be  helped  to  feel  a  need?  Miss  Mitchell 
illustrated  b)'  telling  of  the  little  girl  who  burnt  her  fingers  in  the 
cooking  lesson,  and,  hearing  that  there  were  such  things  as  hold- 
ers, and  having  practically  felt  the  need  of  one,  was  led  in  a 
rational,  sane  way,  to  the  making  of  one.  This  making  introduced 
the  child  into  the  real  life  of  the  student.  The  child  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  actual  problem.  Asked  what  must  the  ma- 
terial be,  she  replied:  "Something  that  will  not  let  the  hotness 
thru!"  This  leads  to  study  of  textiles;  of  the  comparative  merits, 
for  this  purpose,  of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  etc.  Then,  good  sense 
and  good  taste  are  developed  in  the  making.  Since,  continued 
the  speaker,  the  community  is  served  by  the  children,  it  ought  to 
see  that  they  get  back  what  is  necessary  for  life.  Society  that 
asks  everything,  and  so  often  gives  back  nothing,  should  give  the 
little  girl  every  opportunity  to  put  into  her  creations  all  the  art  and 
feeling  she  desires,  by  affording  all  the  material,  colors,  dyes,  and 
freedom  to  make  the  design  that  pleases  her,  even  if  strange  or 
crude.  A  design  for  a  drop-curtain  for  the  children's  play  of  the 
"Sleeping  Beauty"  was  here  shown,  as  illustration  of  another  arti- 
cle made  by  the  children  in  response  to  a  need. 
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The  principles  underlying  handwork,  as  named  by  Miss  Mitch- 
ell, were  the  following: 

r.  The  thing  made  must  have  a  real  social  value. 

2.  This  social  value  must  be  recognized  in  full  by  the  children. 

3.  The  work  selected  should  give  opportunity  for  expression 
of  the  child's  self,  for  his  own  initiative,  feeling,  taste. 

4.  It  should  connect  with  the  great  things  outside  in  life,  and 
thus  break  down  all  barriers  between  the  great  things  of  the  world. 

Miss  Mitchell  then  rapidly  sketched  the  way  in  which,  thru  the 
playhouse,  as  point  of  departure,  connection  was  made  with  the 
larger  outside  life.  The  making  of  the  house  and  the  things  in  it 
brought  the  child  in  direct  contact  with  its  own  home  problems. 
The  making  of  the  little  toy-rugs  led  to  geography  and  study,  per- 
haps, of  Turkey,  and  how  the  Turks  made  their  rugs.  In  the  same 
way,  thru  the  making  of  the  other  appointments  of  a  home,  was 
awakened  interest  in  the  world  of  science,  geography,  history, 
literature,  the  children  getting  a  culture  they  had  earned  them- 
selves— a  culture  they  could  begin  to  appreciate,  because  of  what 
they  had  done  with  their  own  hands.  This  is  naturally  enlarged 
if,  while  learning  to  do,  they  are  told  how  other  people  began, 
struggled,  and  progressed.  "What  is  the  hard  thing  about  this?" 
was  asked  one  child.  "Oh,  it's  going  over  and  under,  over  and 
under,  over  and  under."  Feeling  the  actual,  weary  monotony  of 
this  repetition  the  child  is  led  to  think  till  he  begins  to  invent,  and 
the  first  loom  is  made.  From  one  step  to  another  he  proceeds, 
till  he  gains  an  intelligent,  masterful,  recognition  of  the  process 
leading  up  to  the  machine.  He  is  led  to  an  attitude  of  mind  that 
makes  him  a  member  of  a  real  community. 

In  the  same  manner,  interest  in  the  playhouse  branches  out 
into  interest  in  wood,  stone,  metal — all  material  used  in  building. 

The  child  meets  the  problems  of  chemistry,  physics,  dyeing, 
pottery,  sewing,  etc.,  in  the  same  way,  till,  when  the  eighth  grade 
is  reached,  the  older  children,  under  supervision  of  a  carpenter, 
a  genuine  workman,  are  able  and  glad  to  construct  a  complete  lit- 
tle house  for  the  little  children. 

Thus  the  doors  have  opened  into  literature,  art,  and  the  work- 
shop, till,  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  the  children  came  out  with  a 
social  education — good,  logical,  well  thought  out,  not  scrappy. 
The  schools  have  been  changed  from  talking  places  to  workshops. 
The  children  .are  skilled  in  ministering  to  needs;  they  have  ac- 
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quired  the  habit  of  service,  and  entered  into  the  fellowship  of 
workers — "that  kind  of  fellowship  which  is  life"    (William  Morris.) 

Among  the  objects  on  exhibition  were  two  glass  jars,  one  of 
pickles,  one  of  pumpkin,  representing  the  product  of  the  chil- 
dren's work  from  early  spring,  when  seeds  were  chosen  by  the 
children's  written  order,  ground  measured,  seeds  planted,  plants 
nurtured  and  studied,  fruits  gathered,  stored,  and  preserved.  The 
cooking  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  subjects, 
because  it  involves  so  much  of  human  interest.  The  need,  and, 
hence,  desire,  to  write  the  recipe,  makes  a  tremendous  motor 
force,  expediting  the  learning  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  are  all  necessary.  The  tangible  results  are 
served  for  luncheon  or  to  guests. 

Miss  Mitchell  then  read  a  version  of  the  Abraham  story,  which 
was  remarkably  clear,  good,  and  vivid  for  a  child  of  six,  but 
whose  excellence  she  accounted  for  thru  the  interest  in  the  shep- 
herd life  aroused  by  the  child's  actual  contact  with  shepherd 
interests  in  the  working  with  wool,  incidentally  following  in  the 
study  of  primitive  man,  from  the  life  of  the  hunter,  the  destroyer, 
to  that  of  the  shepherd,  the  preserver  of  life.  Another  factor, 
however,  in  this  little  girl's  unusual  literary  power,  Miss  Mitchell 
expressed  in  the  remark,  "the  child  had  parents,"  a  statement  hav- 
ing a  double  meaning  to  those  who  have  minds  to  think. 

Closing  her  address,  Miss  Mitchell  asked  for  information  from 
the  kindergartners  who  had  followed  every  word  with  closest  at- 
tention. She  wished  for  opinions  as  to  where  the  industrial  arts 
should  begin.  Should  textiles  and  weaving  be  studied  in  the  kin- 
dergarten? Was  she  mistaken  in  thinking  that  in  the  kindergar- 
ten also  the  handwork  should  serve  a  social  need?  One  speaker 
thought  we  ought  to  give  things  more  as  wholes,  and  Miss  Mitchell 
asked  if  the  children  would  not  be  interested  -to  think  of  clothing, 
for  instance,  in  a  large  way,  as  the  covering  of  fish,  feathers,  butter- 
fly, or  to  think  of  its  evident  qualities,  as  hard,  harsh,  soft,  etc. 

One  teacher  thought  much  of  the  weaving,  even  with  wools  in- 
stead of  paper,  was  nerve-straining. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  general  agreement  among  the  speak- 
ers that  it  was  a  pity  that  the  child  could  bd  interested  in  any- 
thing the  teacher  chose  to  make  alluring.  Herein  lay  a  great 
danger  of  unnaturally  forcing  a  child.  The  question  was  asked 
if  there  was  not  a  danger  in  trying  to  arouse  too  early  in  the  lit- 
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tie  child  the  altruistic  feeling,  since  man  develops  so  slowly  from 
an  unmoral  to  a  moral  being  and  psychology  warns  against  pre- 
cocious development.  Discussion  implied  that  there  might  be 
danger  in  early  stimulating  the  altruistic  feeling,  but  that  the  so- 
cial feeling  was  not  the  same,  and  might  safely  be  encouraged. 

In  discussing  the  question,  should  we  demand  that  the  thing 
made  by  the  kindergarten  child  have  always  a  social  value,  a  use, 
the  point  was  taken  that  we  must  judge  its  use  and  social  value 
from  the  child's  standpoint,  the  child's  interest.  Too  often  it  is 
the  teacher,  rather  than  the  child,  that  asks  the  question  we  are 
all  ready  to  answer. 

The  kindergartners  were  reminded  that  the  scheme,  as  well 
stated  by  Miss  Blow,  is  a  spiral  one,  the  kindergartner's  prob- 
lem being  that  of  the  mother,  only  on  another  plane — the  grade 
teacher's  the  same,  only  extending  out  and  including  more. 

Another  valuable  point  made,  and  generally  concurred  in,  was 
that  we  did  not  give  the  children  enough  of  the  pleasures  of  imita- 
tion; even  the  children  of  the  higher  grades  did  not  have  all  they 
enjoyed  and  needed.  Imitation  must  precede  invention.  Inven- 
tion was  expected  before  the  children  had  received  enough  ideas 
thru  imitation  to  give  them  resource  and  freedom. 

Among  the  objects  exhibited  were  beautiful  specimens  of  tap- 
estry, decorations,  and  garments,  made  for  use  in  the  children's 
dramatic  performances;  a  pleasing  plaque,  subject,  the  wedding 
procession  from  the  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish";  specimens  of 
needlework  and  embroidery  from  interesting  designs  of  the  chil- 
dren, etc.  The  stairs  of  the  doll-house  were  of  cardboard  (box 
covers),  bent  and  fastened  with  pins;  the  chimney  was  of  tiny 
clay  bricks,  and  was  built  up  from  the  fireplace  on  the  first  floor; 
the  furniture  was  crudely  but  thoughtfully  made,  and  it  could  be 
seen  that  it  truly  represented  the  children's  own  work. 


All  passion  becomes  strength  when  it  has  an  outlet  from  the 
narrow  limits  of  our  personal  lot,  in  the  labor  of  our  right,  the 
cunning  of  our  right  hand,  or  the  still,  creative  activity  of  our 
thought. — George  Eliot. 

If  our  plans  are  not  for  time,  but  for  eternity,  our  knowledge, 
and,  therefore,  our  love  to  God,  to  each  other,  to  ourselves,  and  to 
everything,  will  progress  forever.  Knowledge  and  love  are  recip- 
rocal. He  who  loves,  knows.  He  who  knows,  loves. —  Charles 
Kings  ley. 


ON  TRANSPLANTING. 

GRACE  YORK. 

THE  practical  gardener  knows  that  for  the  best  results  in 
horticulture  the  tiny  seedlings  must  be  watched,  and,  at 
the  proper  time,  announced  by  the  unfolding  of  cer- 
tain leaves,  the  small  plants  must  be  taken  from  their 
cramped  quarters.  The  day  has  come  for  expansion;  each  wee 
growth  calls  for  more  space,  more  air,  more  sunshine,  more  free- 
dom for  root  and  branch,  for  the  chance  to  become  an  individual. 

The  same  thought  has  for  many  years  been  applied  in  child 
culture.  Does  any  progressive  thinker  now  dare  question  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  transplanting  early  the  tender  growth 
of  the  home  nursery  to  the  new  atmosphere  of  the  child-garden? 
Certainly  not  without  risk  of  being  crushed  between  the  pages  of 
the  Kindergarten  Magazine  at  the  bare  attempt. 

No  one  rebukes  the  husbandman  for  taking  the  seedlings  from 
their  crowded  rows,  because  he  undoubtedly  betters  their  condi- 
tion, but  how  is  it  with  the  human  nursling?  The  value  of  kin- 
dergarten training  is  beyond  dispute,  but  just  here  I  would  make 
an  appeal  for  the  same  benefits  in  each  child-garden  as  we  bestow 
upon  the  flowers  we  transplant.  Before  all  else  is  the  need  of 
space,  air,  and  sunshine. 

The  child  of  well-to-do  parents,  coming  from  the  home  full  of 
treasures,  where  often  too  abundant  furniture,  books,  and  bric-a- 
brac  are  oppressively  in  the  way,  is  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  his 
brother  from  the  tenements  whom  necessity  crowds  into  a  space 
too  small  for  healthy  growth.  Both  are  crushed  under  the  "wheel 
of  things"  so  lamented  by  little  Kim's  priest-friend,  who  "had 
reached  knowledge"  in  far-away,  thoughtful  India. 

In  the  perfect  kindergarten  should  be  found  room  to  spare — 
room  in  which  to  forget  the  restrictions  imposed  by  home  life, 
especially  in  homes  where  no  playroom  is  provided. 

The  mother  of  a  large  family  was  recently  asked  to  send  her 
youngest  boy,  a  hardy,  restless  child  of  four  years,  to  a  kinder- 
garten in  a  tiny  apartment.  It  would  have  proven  a  prison  to 
such  an  unfettered  nature,  a  sorry  exchange  for  the  wide  range  of 
his  babyhood. 

To  be  sure,  few  kindergartens  can  boast  the  enormous,  floor 
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space  or  the  seventeen  large  windows  possessed  by  the  kinder- 
garten of  the  Teachers'  College,  in  New  York,  but  granted  limita- 
tions in  some  experiments,  let  the  last  economy  be  space.  If 
only  a  small  room  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  intelligent  teacher, 
let  indoor  exercises  be  sacrificed  as  much  as  possible;  take  the 
children  out  and  give  them  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  the  gifts  of 
God,  rather  than  those  of  the  kindergarten.  Is  it  not,  perhaps,  the 
case,  that  in  their  love  for  dear  old  Froebel  some  of  his  followers 
quite  forget  that  the  world  has  moved  since  his  day,  and  that  he 
would  probably  be  the  last  one  to  urge  too  rigid  adherence  to 
forms  and  ceremonies  when  life  itself  offers  so  much  that  is  fresh 
for  our  taking. 

Space,  air,  sunshine,  freedom — these  are  the  undeniable  rights 
of  every  child,  and,  after  them,  what  next?  As  in  the  plant-life, 
the  chance  to  become  an  individual,  standing  apart,  to  think  freely, 
to  grow  upright  independently,  yet  deeply  rooted  in  the  rich  earth 
of  common  laws,  the  common  good. 

In  the  special  problems  which  confront  the  coming  genera- 
tion, the  kindergarten,  sustained  by  home  influence,  can  do  much. 
Remembering  that  the  poor  are  not  necessarily  the  depraved,  the 
dirty,  or  the  diseased,  it  is  in  these  elementary  schools  that  the 
first  and  strongest  attacks  on  class  distinctions  should  be  made. 
In  these  tiny  democracies  the  children  of  rich  and  poor  should 
meet  to  share  in  work  and  pleasure  and  in  opportunity.  It  is  not 
always  the  children  of  the  humbler  homes  that  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  such  association.  Especially  in  great  cities,  where 
the  external  manifestations  of  extreme  wealth  and  of  extreme 
poverty  are  so  marked,  is  it  most  important  that  the  children  at 
least  should  be  kept  unspoiled  by  social  differences.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  early  in  life  these  ideas  begin  to  appear,  especially 
among  city  children. 

In  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools  of  New  York  the  problem  of 
uniting  all  classes  has  for  many  years  been  successfully  solved. 
A  happy  companionship  is  fostered  there,  with  such  healthy  striv- 
ing toward  high  attainment,  moral,  mental,  and  physical,  that  the 
unlovely  differences  of  class  or  position  are  simply  lost  sight  of  in 
the  pursuit  of  noble  ideals.  Founded  as  the  Workingman's  School, 
its  directness  of  purpose,  its  impartial  recognition  of  worth  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  students  and  its  unswerving  determination  to 
live  to  the  truth,  have  drawn  to  it  the  eyes  of  educators  of  Europe 
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as  well  as  of  America.  It  has  been  the  model  for  both  public  and 
private  schools,  being  also  the  first  to  establish  a  free  kindergarten. 

All  over  this  country  there  is  room  for  and  need  of  just  such 
centers  to  effect  upon  the  pliant  mind  of  childhood  lasting  impres- 
sions of  equality.  Is  it  not  regrettable  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  find  it  necessary  to  make  special  efforts  to  implant  that 
idea  which  was  thought  inherent  in  every  American-born  child? 
It  is  by  frequently  transplanting  the  growing  child  to  a  healthier, 
less  crowded  environment  that  his  horizon  becomes  broadened  and 
his  individuality  is  given  more  chance  to  develop  and  strengthen. 

Too  many  of  our  classes  turn  out  machine-made  women  and 
men  because  of  timidity  in  regard  to  this  necessary  element  of 
change  of  viewpoint  and  of  association  and  occupation.  Happy, 
of  course,  is  he  whose  predilections  are  so  marked  that  he  can 
follow  a  well-defined  line  in  education,  but  as  long  as  the  majority 
of  students  but  seldom  manifest  during  school  life  special  lean- 
ings, let  us  give  them  every  opportunity  to  strike  root  in  congenial 
soil  by  occasional  transplanting  to  gardens  yet  untilled.  In  this 
connection  too  much  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  value  of  manual 
training,  not  alone  for  what  it  teaches  the  hand  to  accomplish,  but 
for  its  help  in  character-building.  Thru  it  many  a  child,  unin- 
terested in  ordinary  studies,  has  been  awakened  and  stimulated 
physically  and  spiritually. 

Our  busiest  thinkers  and  workers  acknowledge  the  necessity 
of  "taking  to  the  woods"  occasionally  to  renew  the  spirit.  Our 
vigorous  President  himself  leads  the  nation  in  recognizing  the 
importance  of  re-creation  by  leaving  the  haunts  of  men  for  a  pro- 
longed visit  to  Mother  Nature,  all  of  which  is  transplanting  for 
body  and  mind. 

In  this  connection  there  is  occasion  to  rejoice  that  so  many  of 
our  philanthropists  have  appreciated  the  necessity  for  change  in 
the  life  of  city  children ;  witness  the  magnificent  work  of  the  Fresh 
Air  Fund  in  sending  hundreds  of  children  annually  to  revel  in 
country  life;  the  floating  hospitals;  the  recreation  piers;  the  play- 
grounds, which  give  to  the  poor  only  what  is  theirs  by  right. 

The  more  restricted  the  surroundings  so  much  more  vigorous 
should  be  the  effort  to  loosen  the  bonds  and  give  the  soul  a  flight 
as  free  as  that  of  the  winged  dandelion  which  will  not  be  held  in 
any  garden,  but,  tripping  along  the  breezes,  transplants  itself  in 
fulfilling  its  sunny  destiny. 


WHAT   ONE    BABY   LEARNED   IN   A   SUMMER. 

BERTHA    M.    TRASK. 

THE  writer,  a  teacher  in  a  first  primary  grade,  and  much 
interested  in  a  kindergarten  which  was  being  started  in 
the  neighborhood,  was  often  confronted  by  the  mothers' 
statement  that  they  did  not  wish  to  send  their  children 
to  kindergarten  because  they  did  not  wish  them  to  begin 
to  learn  too  soon;  that  they  wished  their  bodies  to  grow  before 
they  began  to  use  their  minds.  Such  opinions  from  people  not 
acquainted  with  the  kindergarten  were  generally  changed  by  a 
better  knowledge  of  kindergarten  methods;  but  there  is  an  in- 
creasing number  of  people  who  have  at  least  a  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  the  kindergarten  who  are  of  the  same  opinion.  In  the 
same  connection  was  an  even  stronger  opinion  that  there  are  so 
many  subjects  taught  in  school  that  the  child's  mind  cannot  grasp 
them.  Having  a  firm  belief  in  the  evil  of  overworking  a  growing 
child,  and  an  experience  with  some  children  who  failed  to  keep 
up  with  the  school  curriculum,  their  opinion  seemed  worthy  of 
consideration.  On  the  other  side  of  the  question  was  the  much 
larger  proportion  of  children  who  entered  into  school  work  with  a 
joyous  zest  and  finished  their  first  year  with  a  growth,  both  phys- 
ical and  mental,  which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  behold. 

While  considering  this  problem,  a  year's  rest  from  teaching 
gave  the  opportunity  for  daily  companionship  with  a  neighbor's 
baby  during  the  early  days  of  spring  and  summer.  The  child  was 
a  healthy,  hearty,  blue-eyed  boy,  two  years  old  in  the  March  of 
that  spring,  of  German  parentage.  There  were  an  older  brother 
and  sister  who  were  in  school  most  of  the  day,  and  his  mother  was 
busied  with  household  cares,  so  he  was  left  to  his  own  resources 
for  a  large  part  of  the  time,  only  guided  by  helpful  suggestions 
from  the  busy  mother. 

To  fairly  judge  of  what  the  baby  learned  during  that  summer 
it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  from  our  minds  all  which  has  become 
so  familiar  to  us  thru  the  years  of  repeated  experience.  His 
memory  did  not  go  back  to  the  outdoor  life  of  the  summer  be- 
fore. His  life  during  the  winter  had  been  confined  to  the  house, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  trip  on  a  sled,  or  in  his  moth- 
er's arms,  when  he  was  so  bundled  that  all  freedom  of  investiga- 
tion was  impossible.  So  his  experience  of  the  world  was  limited 
to  what  took  place  within  a  very  small  area.  ■ 

If  we,  who  are  comparatively  free  to  come  and  go  during  the 
cold  weather  rejoice  in  the  larger  freedom  of  spring,  and  our 
hearts  thrill  with  the  joy,  and  the  blood  in  our  veins  leaps  with 
new  life,  what  shall  we  say  of  this  baby  to  whom  it  was  an  abso- 
lutely new  experience.     The  first  warm  day  when  he  was  allowed 
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to  go  out  he  ran  back  and  forth  across  the  porch,  filled  with  de- 
light, absorbed  in  the  joy  of  the  movement  and  the  spirit  of  the 
springtime.  Is  it  not  the  remembering  and  re-living  of  such  ex- 
periences that  constitute  the  charm  of  the  literature  which  we 
teach  the  children? 

In  spite  of  the  watchful  care  of  his  mother  and  sister  he  twice 
tried  an  experiment  in  physics  by  stepping  off  the  end  of  the 
porch,  which  was  without  a  railing,  and  falling  to  the  ground. 
The  resulting  information  concerning  the  force  of  gravitation 
upon  a  body  supported  by  nothing  more  stable  than  air  was  suf- 
ficient for  his  needs,  for  it  made  him  very  cautious  about  standing 
upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  porch.  In  a  short  time  he  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  the  porch,  and,  still  mindful  of  former  re- 
searches in  the  matter  of  gravitation,  he  sat  down  upon  the  upper 
step,  and  carefully  backed  down  until  he  reached  the  walk  leading 
to  the  gate.  Feeling  himself  about  to  explore  vast  and  unknown 
regions  he  only  ventured  a  few  steps  at  a  time  and  then  hurried 
back  to  the  familiar  porch  and  the  encouraging  face  of  his  mother. 
As  his  courage  increased  he  went  as  far  as  a  few  yards  on  the 
public  walk,  when  his  ambition  in  that  direction  had  to  be  checked 
by  a  fastened  gate.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  yard,  and  bravely  struggled  to  discipline  his  little 
legs  by  the  physical  culture  of  walking  over  somewhat  uneven 
ground. 

His  eyes  were  bright,  his  cheeks  were  red,  and  he  was  so  ex- 
cited with  the  delight  of  it  all  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
him  to  eat  and  sleep,  and  yet  he  grew  more  plump  and  rosy  every 
day.  In  the  general  expansion  of  his  experiences  he  changed  from 
a  timid  child,  hiding  his  face  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  or  even  a 
neighbor,  to  a  genial,  sociable  little  being  whose  greatest  joy  was 
a  visit  to  some  of  his  various  friends,  who,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
were  all  grown  people.  At  this  stage  he  paid  but  little  attention 
to  children  of  his  own  age.  There  was  a  little  girl  a  few  months 
younger  who  visited  him,  but  he  rarely  noticed  her  unless  she  in- 
terfered with  him,  when  he  was  displeased.  He  learned  the  direc- 
tion in  which  each  friend  lived,  which  way  the  children  came  from 
school,  which  way  his  father  came  from  work,  and  he  had  definite 
opinions  as  to  the  direction  in  which  he  wished  to  go. 

Nature  study  he  pursued  with  much  energy.  .  He  was  fond  of 
flowers,  and  found  great  pleasure  in  looking  at  them  and  having 
them  in  a  vase,  but  he  was  not  particularly  interested  in  cultivat- 
ing them.  His  idea  of  making  a  garden  was  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
ground  wherever  fancy  led  him.  He  was  very  fond  of  watering 
the  plants,  but  whether  the  pleasure  lay  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
moving  water,  or  in  giving  the  thirsty  flowers  a  drink,  is  an  open 
question. 

In  the  hot  summer  weather  he  often  took  his  nap  in  my  ham- 
mock, and  when  being  rocked  to  sleep  he  would  talk  about  the 
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birdies  which  were  so  tame  that  they  often  came  into  the  tree  over 
his  head.  When  talked  to  about  the  baby  birds  swinging  in  their 
nests  he  would  often  echo  "nests,"  but  his  unsuggested  remark 
was  generally  "birdies  fy,"  their  motion  being  the  center  of  in- 
terest. He  would  lie  for  a  long  time  in  the  hammock,  watching 
the  leaves  and  branches  as  they  moved  above  him,  but  when  ques- 
tioned about  them  would  only  say  "trees,"  so  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  what  was  the  point  of  interest. 

The  last  part  of  May  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  social  re- 
lations under  conditions  which  generally  prove  trying  even  to 
grown  people.  He  had  to  learn  the  lesson  of  being  displaced  from 
the  leading  position  in  his  world  by  the  arrival  of  a  baby  sister. 
At  first  he  seemed  to  take  the  lesson  very  hard.  But  when  the 
domestic  upheaval  attendant  upon  the  illness  of  his  mother  was 
straightened  out,  and  she  once  more  took  her  place,  he  accepted 
the  newcomer  very  graciously,  and  never  once  questioned  her 
right  to  the  place  in  mother's  lap,  to  ride  in  his  carriage,  and  to 
share  a  large  part  of  the  attention  which  once  had  been  all  his 
own.  His  vivid  interest  in  "myittle  sister"  grew  until  it  included 
a  neighbor's  child  of  his  own  age,  and  the  period  when  his  own 
personality  was  the  chief  interest  was  ended. 

As  the  boundaries  of  his  environment  enlarged,  the  necessity 
for  increased  means  of  expression  was  imperative.  In  the  early 
spring  he  had  seemed  satisfied  with  the  accomplishment  of  one 
word  at  a  time  and  was  rather  proud  of  what  he  knew.  But  later 
he  would  rattle  off  a  string  of  sounds  in  a  desperate  effort  to  make 
himself  heard  and  understood,  and  when  he  failed  would  be  much 
annoyed.  A  favorite  means  of  solving  the  problem  was  a  decisive 
"Show  you,"  then  he  would  bring  something  to  you,  or  lead  you 
where  he  wished  to  go.  One  day  he  came  into  the  room  where  his 
mother  was  and  began  to  gabble  so  rapidly  that  even  she,  his  best 
interpreter,  failed  him.  After  thinking  a  moment  he  said,  "Show 
you."  He  pointed  out  of  the  window,  then,  putting  his  hands  on 
his  knees,  hopped  around  the  room,  saying,  "bug,  bug."  She  fol- 
lowed him  out  into  the  yard  and  found  he  was  making  his  first 
acquaintance  with  a  little  brown  toad.  His  vocabulary  grew  rap- 
idly, and  he  often  put  two  or  three  words  together,  until,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  August,  when  one  day  he  was  invited  to  go  to  the  store 
with  me,  he  went  home  and  said:  "Mamma — cap."  "What  do  you 
want  of  your  cap?"  said  she.  He  replied,  "Mamma — cap.  Task 
(his  version  of  my  name)  —  store — butter."  Which  reply  explained 
the  nature  of  the  errand  as  definitely  as  the  most  polished  sentence 
could  have  done.  His  sister  and  mother  sang  to  the  baby  and  he 
learned  several.tunes  and  some  of  the  words  of  the  choruses,  espe- 
cially one  about  "the  red,  white,  and  blue." 

For  manual  training  he  handled  everything  that  came  his  way. 
He  was  fond  of  tools  and  spent  much  time  pounding  nails  into 
the  ground  and  drawing  them  out  again.    He  would  get  his  father's 
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saw,  which  was  longer  than  he,  climb  to  the  top  of  the  steps  and 
saw  back  and  forth  on  the  porch  for  five  minutes  at  a  time.  He 
played  in  the  sand  when  the  older  children  made  sand  pies,  but 
he  was  satisfied  with  filling  and  emptying  dishes. 

He  was  awake  and  up  as  soon  as  anyone  in  the  house,  gener- 
ally as  early  as  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  whole 
day,  until  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening,  with  the  exception  of  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  had  a  nap,  he  was  constantly 
on  the  move.  If  he  happened  to  sit  still  a  few  moments  his  mind 
was  alert,  investigating,  comparing,  and  drawing  conclusions. 

The  amount  of  brain  activity  in  a  day  was  largely  in  excess  of 
that  demanded  of  an  older  child  in  school.  He  studied  the  spirit, 
at  least,  of  literature,  nature,  geography,  physics,  social  ethics,  lan- 
guage, music,  physical  culture,  and  manual  training,  yet  he  was  not 
even  precocious,  but  was  a  happy,  hearty,  normal  child,  with  re- 
markably few  of  the  ailments  incident  to  childhood. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  seems  to  be  that  suitable  material 
was  placed  in  his  way  under  favorable  conditions,  and  his  mind 
seized  that  which  was  suited  to  its  needs  without  excessive  effort. 
Many  a  mother  has  told  me  that  her  child  became  stronger  and 
better  tempered  after  a  few  months  in  school,  which  only  means 
that  without  suitable  opportunity  for  activity  the  mind's  growth 
is  checked  and  the  restlessness  of  the  mind  reacts  upon  the  phys- 
ical condition. 

Then  the  question  becomes  one  of  furnishing  suitable  food  for 
the  mind,  together  with  enough  wisely  guided  freedom  of  selec- 
tion, rather  than  one  of  keeping  the  mind  at  rest  a  certain  period 
of  the  child's  life,  and  the  kindergarten  and  school  which  meets 
these  requirements  is  the  very  best  place  in  the  world  for  the  child. 


T 


TO  MY  VALENTINE.* 

BERTHA   JOHNSTON. 

HRUOUT  the  wide  world,  so  the  old  story  goes, 
Wee  Cupid  goes  flying,  as  fresh  as  a  rose, 
With  quiver  and  arrows  (two  kinds),  and  a  bow, — 
No  mountain  can  bar  him,  no  valley's  too  low. 

It  is  odd  that  if  Cupid  one  kind  of  dart  use, 
The  wounded  one  runs  from  the  friend  that  pursues. 
The  other  winged  darts! — ah,  their  victims  quick  fly, 
To  follow  with  love,  the  first  greeting  their  eye. 

So  my  Valentine  dear  here  two  arrows  I  send, 
With  a  message  of  love  and  sweet  peace  to  my  friend. 
All  Evil,  Doubt,  Darkness,  for  e'er  from  you  speed, 
While  Joy,  Light,  and  Love  ever  follow  your  lead. 


*Two  arrows,  one  silver,  piercing  a  black  circle  or  heart;  one  gold,  piercing  a  silver  circle, 
heart  or  star. 


A   TWENTIETH    CENTURY    ROUND   TABLE. 


A  department  open  to  the  informal  discussion  of  questions  of  impor-  a 
tance  to  all  practically  interested  in  the  nurture  of  children,  whether  IB 
as  kindergartner,  parent,  grade  teacher,  or  Sunday-school  teacher.  h 


DO    WE    UNWITTINGLY    ENCOURAGE    MILITARISM? 


DOUBTLESS  there  are  many  who  love  peace  and  hate 
war  who  would,  nevertheless,  say  with  Shakespeare, 
"Had  I  a  dozen  sons,  each  in  my  love  alike.  ...  I  had 
rather  had  eleven  die  nobly  for  their  country  than  one 
voluptuously  surfeit  out  of  action."  There  are  worse 
things  than  war.  Yet  we  hate  the  spirit  which  can  rejoice  over  a 
fallen  enemy,  the  spirit  of  cruelty  which  loves  fighting  for  its  own 
sake;  while  we  admire  and  wish  to  engender  in  our  children  those 
magnificent  soldierly  qualities,  courage,  obedience,  faithfulness, 
for,  spite  of  the  many  bye-motives  of  those  who  follow  war  as  a 
profession,  every  true  soldier  has  these  qualities  in  large  measure. 
We  know  that  "put  in  a  fortress  breach,  with  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  behind  him,  and  only  death  and  his  duty  in  front  of  him, 
he  will  keep  his  face  to  the  front." 

In  most  children  the  fighting  instinct  is  strong.  Too  often 
they  seem  to  love  fighting  for  its  own  sake,  and  judge  a  comrade 
largely  by  his  ability  to  give  and  take  blows.  Spme  students  of 
child-nature  have  even  told  us  that  all  boys  are  born  savages 
(which  I  do  not  believe).  But,  knowing  this  tendency  in  too  many 
children,  some  ardent  lovers  of  peace  have  been  inquiring  within 
themselves  if,  in  the  use  of  the  soldier  games  and  marches,  to 
celebrate  our  national  holidays,  the  military  spirit  is  unwittingly 
strengthened  in  children.  Not  that  they  would  do  away  with  the 
marches  and  patriotic  songs — the  playing  soldier.  Far  from  it! 
They  offer  to  the  wise  kindergartner  too  good  a  field  for  the  im- 
planting a  love  for  the  many  of  the  best  soldierly  qualities.  The 
physical  attitude  alone  is  worth  cultivating.  How  much  easier  is 
it  to  get  an  erect  attitude  by  telling  the  child  to  stand  or  march 
like  a  soldier,  than  when  we  merely  tell  him  to  hold  up  his  head 
and  throw  his  chest  out.  It  is  the  concrete  which  appeals  to  the 
child;  and  psychologists  tell  us  that  this  physical  attitude  reacts 
on  the  mind  and  helps  to  arouse  what  Emerson  calls  "the  military 
attitude  of  the  soul  to  which  we  give  the  name  Heroism." 

I  have  often  noticed  that  my  children  make  less  fuss  over  their 
hurts  when  they  have  been  playing  soldier  in  kindergarten,  but 
last  February  I  had  a  marked  illustration  of  the  influence  of  the 
soldier  ideal  in  the  bearing  of  physical  pain.     The  youngest  boy 
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fell  one  night  and  cut  his  head  badly  on  a  sharp  stone  step.  He 
held  very  still  while  I  staunched  the  flow  of  blood,  and  tried  to 
draw  the  edges  of  the  cut  together  with  strips  of  court-plaster.  I 
kissed  him  and  told  him  he  was  a  brave  boy.  "Like  a  soldier?" 
he  inquired,  eagerly.  "Yes,"  I  answered  him,  "just  as  brave  as  a 
soldier."  "Will  you  write  a  letter  to  Miss  Norton  (the  kinder- 
gartner)  and  tell  her  I  was  brave  like  a  soldier?"  He  felt  that  he 
couldn't  tell  her  himself,  yet  he  wanted  her  to  know  that  when 
tried  he  had  not  been  found  wanting. 

So  we  would  not  discard  them  if  we  could.  But  the  question 
remains,  Do  we  teach  patriotism  by  them?  Let  the  thoughtful 
teacher  and  kindergartner  ask  herself  if  she  may  not  unwittingly 
encourage  in  the  children  the  feeling  that  love  of  country  is  iden- 
tical with  a  willingness  to  fight  for  it.  Usually  the  child's  only 
idea  of  a  soldier  is  one  who  stands  straight  and  marches  and  fights. 
Has  the  kindergaftner  done  all  she  could  to  read  into  the  child's 
play  a  deeper  meaning  and  higher  ideal  of  the  soldier's  life?  Has 
she  done  all  she  could  toward  transforming  the  love  of  fighting 
outward  foes  into  the  desire  to  conquer  inward  foes.  "Greater  is 
he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  The  soldier 
is  picturesque,  his  deeds  are  of  the  sort  that  fire  the  young  blood. 
It  is  harder  to  see  patriotism  in  plain,  everyday  garb.  To  do  it 
we  must  cultivate  the  faculty  of  seeing  the  unseen. 

Does  she  tell  the  children  that  the  bravest  and  best  soldiers  do 
not  love  war?  Who  was  it  said  "War  is  hell?"  They  do  not  fight 
unless  for  some  principle.  Washington  was  "a  soldier  true,"  but 
he  was  also  great  in  peace.  He  did  not  wish  war  with  England 
until  he  found  that  his  country  could  be  free  in  no  other  way. 
Lincoln  was  not  a  soldier,  yet  he  fought  his  spiritual  battles  in 
the  White  House.  He  was  besieged  by  men  who  wanted  him  to 
do  things  he  felt  would  not  be  wise  for  the  country,  and  it  was  as 
hard  for  him  to  seem  to  be  unkind,  and  say  "no,"  as  it  is  for  boys 
and  girls  whose  companions  coax  them  to  do  what  they  believe  to 
be  wrong. 

In  presenting  our  heroes  to  the  children  let  us  not  present  the 
hero  as  a  soldier  only 

Love  of  country  is  too  abstract  an  idea  for  little  children  to 
easily  comprehend.  But  perhaps  they  can  understand  that  our 
country  can  be  good  and  great  and  beautiful  only  when  the  men 
and  women  in  it  are  good  and  wise,  and  help  to  make  it  beautiful. 
Even  little  children  can  help  keep  their  corner  of  the  world  beau- 
tiful by  trying  to  keep  the  yards  and  streets  neat.  They  can  add 
to  the  happiness  of  the  world  by  their  own  cheeriness  and  willing- 
ness to  help,  by  their  faithfulness  in  their  little  everyday  duties. 
They  can  respect  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives (the  policemen,  perhaps).  Then,  if  they  are  brave  and 
faithful  and  obedient  as  children  they  shall  grow  to  be  brave  and 
good  men  and  women,  ready  to  do  whatever  work  God  may  have 
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for  them;  willing  to  put  aside  comfort  and  ease,  if  need  be,  to  help 
people  to  be  happier  and  better,  just  as  the  true  soldier  puts  aside 
his  comfort  and  ease  when  his  country  needs  him. 

If  the  kindergartner  wishes  something  inspiring  at  this  season 
let  her  read  Emerson's  essay  on  "Heroism."  Would  she  have  a 
clearer  idea  how,  in  this  commercial  age,  trade  may  have  its  hero- 
isms as  well  as  war,  let  her  read  Ruskin's  essay  on  "The  Roots  of 
Honour,"  where  he  explains  his  idea  of  "the  true  functions  of  a 
merchant  with  respect  to  other  people."         Phyllis  Wardle. 

how  we  secured  the  cooperation  of  pupils'  parents. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  told  the  Chicago  Union  of  Liberal  Sun- 
day-schools, at  their  January  meeting,  how  this  was  accomplished 
in  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  where  she  is  one  of  the  teachers. 
Miss  Adams  gave  first  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  school,  which  arose  from  a  demand  on  the  part  of  certain 
parents  in  Chicago  for  aschool  for  their  children  animated  by  Colo- 
nel Parker's  spirit,  and  in  which  he  would  be  free  to  carry  out  his 
high  educational  ideals.  The  Chicago  Institute  was  accordingly 
established,  the  Colonel  taking  with  him  his  own  corps  of  trained 
teachers.  As  some  time  was  required  for  getting  ready  even  the 
temporary  building,  the  teachers  were  given  a  year  of  travel,  for 
study  and  observation,  till  a  home  for  their  activity  should  be 
prepared.  Meanwhile,  a  summer  term  was  opened  for  two  months, 
attended  by  six  hundred  teachers,  and  a  monthly  journal,  called 
the  Course  of  Study,  was  published,  with  three  objects  in  view: 

1.  It  gave  the  outline  of  work  for  heads  of  departments  and 
grade  teachers. 

2.  It  was  used  in  the  Pedagogical  School  as  a  text-book. 

3.  It  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  parents  to  give  them  a  clue 
to  the  work. 

This  character  of  the  journal  has  been  maintained  up  to  the 
present  year,  when  it  has  become  a  purely  educational  publication. 

The  work  of  construction  proceeded  so  far  that  much  of  the 
building  material  was  already  on  the  grounds,  when,  for  many 
reasons,  it  was  considered  wise  to  unite  with  the  University  of 
Chicago.  But  the  North  Side  people  would  not  give  up  the  school 
they  so  much  desired,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange 
matters  between  North  Side  parents  and  the  South  Side  University. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  with  a  guarantee  fund  of  a  stipulated 
amount,  and  a  promise  of  one  hundred  pupils,  the  school  would  be 
maintained.  Ground  was  broken  in  May,  Miss  Flora  J.  Cooke 
becoming  principal  in  accordance  with  Colonel  Parker's  choice, 
She  and  others  met  frequently  for  one  month  with  the  University 
and  with  archite  cts,  catalogs  were  sent  out,  and  the  school  opened  in 
October,  1901.  This  year,  1902-03,  the  building  has  been  enlarged. 
The  underlying  principles  of  the  school  are  as  follows: 

1.   The  object  of  the  school  is  character  building. 
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2.  The  work  done  is  approached  from  the  child's  standpoint. 
He  is  to  see  the  reason,  the  why,  for  doing  what  he  does.  This  is 
the  theory,  tho  in  the  high  school  a  compromise  is,  alas!  to  some 
extent,  necessary. 

3.  The  home  and  school  must  work  together.  Truth,  fidelity, 
courage,  helpfulness,  codperation,  are  to  be  cultivated  in  the  child 
by  opportunity  afforded  in  study  and  the  social  life  (as  in  the  morn- 
ing exercises,  10:30  to  10:50,  when  each  child  brings  something  to 
help  the  others),  or  sometimes  simply  by  being  attentive  when  atten- 
tion is  called  for.  The  Colonel's  motto  for  the  school  was,  "Every- 
thing to  help;  nothing  to  hinder." 

Everything  makes  for  unity,  the  older  children  when  planning 
an  exercise  voluntarily  wishing  to  make  it  so  simple  that  the 
younger  ones  may  understand;  this  is  particularly  difficult  when 
it  is  science  morning,  and  questions  about  scientific  observations 
are  asked  and  answered.  One  time  the  older  children  entertained 
the  kindergarten  by  getting  up  some  shadow  pictures,  illustrating 
Mother  Goose  rhymes  which  the  children  knew  and  recognized. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  kindergarten  children  entertained  the 
others  at  Thanksgiving  time.  Thus  "extremes  meet."  Sometimes 
a  simple  dramatic  representation  is  given,  as  when  a  scene  in  a 
French  restaurant  is  enacted,  illustrative  of  French  life  in  summer; 
the  dialog  is  in  French,  and  the  children  go  thru  their  simple 
parts  with  manifest  enjoyment.  Sometimes  a  scene  in  the  street- 
cars is  dramatized;  costumes  are  made  at  times,  but  the  best  and 
more  frequent  representations  use  no  extra  costumes.  In  all  these 
exercises  the  older  children  always  exhibit  the  utmost  respect 
and  reverence  for  the  efforts  of  the  little  people.  Here  is  another 
illustration  of  this  cooperative  spirit.  A  kindergartner  wished  to 
take  her  children  on  an  excursion  which  involved  crossing  a  very 
crowded  street.  Where  was  she  to  get  help?  It  was  suggested, 
why  not  ask  the  ninth  grade  to  assist.  Every  boy  in  the  class 
(they  ranged  in  age  from  twelve  to  seventeen)  volunteered  to  help, 
and  they  returned  declaring  they  had  never  had  a  better  time  on 
an  excursion. 

The  different  annual  festivals  are  great  social  occasions,  when 
dancing  will  perhaps  be  carried  on  in  one  room,  quiet  games  in 
another  corner,  and  charades  elsewhere.  A  child  may  seek  any 
group  he  chooses,  and  the  parents  go  and  come,  also,  as  they 
choose.  One  mother  said  on  one  such  occasion  that  it  was  the 
happiest  hour  of  the  Christmas  time  for  her. 

How  was  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  parent  secured? 
In  part  by  sending  out  the  following. questions: 

"To  the  parents  of  the  children  in  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School. 

The  Francis  W.  Parker  school  having  now  been  in  progress 
during  about  half  a  school  year,  we  would  be  grateful  to  you  for 
suggestions  concerning  ways  in  which  the  work  can  be  improved. 
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We  should  be  glad  if  you  would  especially  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions,  adding  any  other  suggestions  that  occur  to  you. 

1.  What  in  general  seems  to  you  the  effect  of  the  school  work 
upon  the  children? 

2.  Do  the  children  seem  to  have  an  understanding  of  a  pur- 
pose in  the  work  which  they  are  doing? 

3.  What  is  your  feeling  about  the  amount  and  kind  of  home 
work  given? 

4.  How  does  the  discipline  of  the  school  impress  you? 

5.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  present  arrangement  of  the  lunch- 
eon and  study  periods? 

6.  What  are  any  effects  that  you  observe  of  the  afternoon 
play? 

7.  Have  you  any  suggestions  concerning  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  children  with  regard  to  the  school  work  or  arrange- 
ments? 

8.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  plans  made  for  excursions 
for  the  school? 

9.  In  what  special  line  of  school  work  do  your  children  mani- 
fest the  strongest  interest? 

10.  Are  there  any  marked  outside  interests  which  are  not  rec- 
ognized in  the  school  work?  .... 

Then  a  parents'  meeting  was  called,  the  subject  being,  "The 
Course  of  Study."  The  object  was  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
children  and  the  cooperation  of  the  grades;  to  talk  over  why  cer- 
tain subjects  had  been  selected  and  others  omitted.  The  parents 
were  invited  to  go  to  the  rooms  and  discuss  the  work.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  parents  has  ranged  from  107  to  168.  There  were 
over  one  hundred  present  at  the  last  meeting. 

Miss  Adams  now  asked  for  questions,  and  the  question  of 
parental  cooperation  was  now  considered  by  the  people  present, 
with  reference  to  the  need  of  it  in  Sunday-school  work,  and  how 
it  might  be  secured.  Some  suggestions  offered  were  as  follows: 
Have  opening  exercise,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Francis  W. 
Parker  school,  in  which  all  take,  part  and  in  which  the  older  ones 
have  a  chance  to  do  something  for  the  little  ones;  can  something 
be  done  in  the  dramatic  line  which  might  draw  the  parents?  do 
we  use  all  available  material,  sand,  paints,  clay,  make  maps,  etc.? 
Send  out  invitations  to  the  parents;  give  receptions  to  the  parents; 
invite  criticism  and  suggestion  from  parents.  Write  to  parents  for 
suggestions;  use  power  of  repetition  by  sending  again  and  again. 

Miss  Adams  added  to  her  former  statements  that  the  Francis 
W.  Parker  School  was  essentially  democratic;  the  children  made 
their  own  rules  and  kept  them;  as  when,  after  making  a  rule  that 
they  would  not  break  and  waste  the  hill  of  valuable  brick  (sent 
over  by  the  University,  and  still  unused),  by  climbing  on  it,  they 
ceased  to  do  so,  and  the  watchman  finally  said  to  the  authorities,, 
two  weeks  after  the  rule  was  in  force:  "You  do  not  need  me  here."' 
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Many  thought  the  essential  trouble  was  lack  of  piety  on  the  part 
of  the  mother.  Some  suggested  asking  parents  to  act  in  commit- 
tees, thus  securing  their  interest.  One  teacher  had  tried,  with  suc- 
cess, having  her  children  write  little  notes  to  absentees.  A  box  of 
child  stationery  she  always  kept  on  hand;  and  one  teacher  found 
that  the  entertaining  of  the  children  in  the  teacher's  home  aroused 
the  parents'  interest  in  the  teachers  interest.  ■•■^^E 


The  thoughtful,  thoroly-trained  kindergartner  needs  for  her 
daily  task  no  stereotyped  program.  She  is  equipped  to  make  her 
own,  and  looks  with  suspicion  upon  those  that  can  be  bought 
ready-made.  She  knows  much  cutting,  fitting,  and  modifying  will 
be  necessary  to  make  them  of  real  service  to  her  particular  brood. 
But  she  who  is  most  experienced,  and  naturally  resourceful,  gains 
inspiration  and  power  of  initiative  by  visiting  and  observing  the 
work  of  others,  whether  she  agree  or  disagree  with  all  that  she 
sees.  Here  the  teacher,  in  a  large  city  or  town  where  training 
schools  are  several  and  a  kindergarten  club  in  evidence,  has  an 
advantage  over  her  more  isolated  sister,  who  has  little  opportunity 
for  comparison  of  ideas  and  methods.  With  such  especially  in 
mind,  we  will  print  from  time  to  time  several  programs  prepared 
by  practical  kindergartners  of  experience  and  insight,  and  facing 
different  conditions  and  problems.  From  them  the  kindergartner 
can  gain  suggestion  and  help,  without  danger  of  diminishing  or 
crippling  her  power  to  study  her  children  and  give  them  what 
their  special  needs  demand.     Here  is  one: 

OUTLINE    FOR    FEBRUARY. 

For  a  group  of  twenty  American  children,  the  majority  in  their 
second  year  at  kindergarten. 

topic  for  the  month — Larger  Relationships. 

St.  Valentine,  for  love  of  friends. 

Patriotism,  love  of  country. 

First  and  Second  Weeks. — The  mail,  our  one  link  with  the 
larger  world.  Twice  a  day  the  mail-sack  is  brought  to  our  little 
valley  from  the  railroad  station,  several  miles  away.  In  summer 
time,  in  a  wagon;  in  winter,  in  a  big  sleigh.  It  is  sorted  by  one 
of  the  children's  fathers,  and  letters  and  papers  put  in  the  little 
case  of  pigeon-holes  in  one  corner  of  the  general  store. 

St.  Vale?iti?ie — Who  was  he?  The  bishop  who  lived  long  ago — 
lived  a  life  of  loving  deeds.  Went  from  village  to  village  cheer- 
ing and  helping  folks.  When  no  longer  able  to  go,  sent  messages 
to  all.  His  birthday  celebrated  by  messages  of  love.  Symbols 
of  love — birds,  hearts,  flowers,  etc. 

Third  and  Fourth  Weeks. — (There  is  much  in  the  environ- 
ment of  my  children — the  scattered  hamlets,  isolated  farms,  occu- 
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pations,  modes  of  transportation  which  correspond  to  the  condi- 
tions of  colonial  times.) 

Two  Heroic  Men — The  story  of  two  men  who  loved  not  only 
their  home  and  friends,  but  loved  more  people — their  country — 
and  were  willing  to  do  hard,  difficult  things  for  it. 

Washington — As  a  boy;  love  for  his  horse,  Hero. 

As  surveyor — dangerous  journeys  in  the  woods;  some  of  the 
dangers  of  such  journeys. 

As  trusted  messenger — the  long,  difficult  way  thru  the  forest; 
Indians  often  hostile. 

Need  of  the  people  for  a  leader.  As  leader  he  could  not  do 
the  work  alone;  all  the  people  must  help.  Minute-men  of  Con- 
cord as  type  of  soldier — for  defense  of  home  and  freedom. 

First  President;  city  named  after  him. 

Lincoln — His  early  childhood,  making  the  best  of  meager  op- 
portunities; learning  to  do  hard,  difficult  things  as  a  boy;  rail- 
splitter;  canal-boat  driver;  storekeeper;  dignity  of  labor;  always 
ready  to  help  weak  and  helpless. 

Again  the  people  needed  a  leader,  because  some  of  the  people 
were  treated  unfairly,  and  could  not  help  themselves.  Love  of 
the  soldiers  for  him,  singing,  as  they  answered  his  call  for  volun- 
teers, "We  are  coming,  Father  Abram."  He,  too,  was  a  Presi- 
dent, and  lived  in  the  same  place  as  Washington. 

Stories. — "St.  Francis  of  Assisi,"  Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly 
Beasts;  "Cedric,"  In  Story  Land;  "St.  George  and  the  Dragon;" 
"Siegfried,"  Wagner  Story-Book;  "Sir  Galahad,"  Baldwin's  Sieg- 
fried; "Paul  Revere;"  "Opportunity,"  by  E.  R.  Sill;  "Little  Hero 
of  Haarlem,"  by  E.  R.  Sill;  "Betsey  Ross,  maker  of  the  First 
Flag;"  "Old  Rhymes  of  the  Horseshoe  Nail." 

Songs  and  Games. — "Jingle,  Jingle,  Bells,"  Gaynor;  "In  the 
Sunny  Southland,"  Tomlins;  "Knights;"  "Soldier  Boy,  Soldier 
Boy."  Singing  games:  "Here  Comes  One  Soldier  Marching," 
Hofer;  "The  King  of  France,"  etc.;  "See  my  Soldiers  all  so 
Fine;"  "I  Know  Three  Little  Sisters,"  Tomlins. 

Patriotic  Songs. — "A  little  man  bought  him  a  big  bass  drum," 
Knowlton. 

Dramatize  a  good  deal  of  all  the  subjects,  as  the  children  sug- 
gest. 

Pictures. — Old  valentines;  St.  Francis  and  the  birds;  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon;  Sir  Galahad;  Reading  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Ostertag;  Washington  at  Trenton;  Minute-men  of  Con- 
cord; White  House;  Lincoln  Statue  at  Chicago. 

MATERIALS    AND    GIFTS. 

First  and  Second  Weeks. — Sleigh — Wood,  horses  of  card- 
board; Mail-sack — loosely  woven   denim;    Letters  and   papers — 
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paper-folding,  pasting;  Pigeon-holes  of  postoffice  —  Hennessey 
blocks;  Railroad  station — Hennessey  blocks;  Sequence  with  sixth 
gift;  Drawing  the  various  phases. 

Maki?ig  of  Valentines. — One  of  each  child's  to  be  sent  away 
from  the  village,  stamped,  and  taken  to  the  postoffice. 

Valentines:  Paper,  gilding  paint,  ribbon,  pictures  of  flowers, 
birds,  hearts,  etc. 

Envelopes:   Paper  folding. 

Purchase  of  stamps. 

Valentine  Party. — Heart-shaped  cookies  and  candy  hearts;  ap- 
ples. 

Third  and  Fourth  Weeks. — Painting. — -George  Washington's 
horse,  Hero;  Sand-table,  twigs  for  forest,  etc.;  Dispatch-bag— 
leatherette. 

Fourth  Gift:  Drill  of  soldiers — standing,  sitting,  lying;  march- 
ing by  ones,  twos,  fours,  etc. 

Painting  flag — Flag  for  our  standard — sewing,  stars  of  white 
paper  pasted  on;  Drum — pressboard  and  paper. 

Fifth  Gift:  Tents,  bridges,  etc.,  of  the  army;  tents  for  sand- 
table,  pressboard  with  muslin  flaps;  Sand-table — crossing  the  Del- 
aware; Soldier  caps,  tissue  paper;  Log  cabin,  twigs  and  clay;  ax, 
wood,  tin;  Sand-table,  canal  boat. 

Fourth  Gift:  White  House,  large  blocks. 

Frances  A.  Judson. 

PROGRAM    FOR    FEBRUARY. 

Subjects:  The  Shoemaker  (incidentally  Valentine's  day);  The 
Blacksmith  (incidentally  George  Washington's  birthday). 

a.  The  Shoemaker.  —  Points  of  contact:  gifts  of  shoes;  chil- 
dren received  at  Christmas  time,  and  fathers  who  are  shoemakers. 

Visit  shoeshops;  invite  shoemaker  to  visit  our  kindergarten  and 
mend  shoes  for  some  of  the  teachers,  so  children  can  see  him  work. 

I  am  hoping  to  find  this  experience  possible,  as  on  a  former 
occasion  it  proved  a  most  happy  and  valuable  one  to  a  group  of 
children.  One  of  the  members  having  a  shoemaker  father,  who 
came  to  the  kindergarten  bringing  his  tools  and  different  kinds 
of  leather,  which  he  showed  to  the  children,  telling  of  the  differ- 
ent uses  to  which  the  various  kinds  of  leather  "were  put,  after 
which  he  used  the  various  lasts,  hammers,  awls,  threads,  and  bris- 
tles in  mending  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  shoemaker  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  visit  as  much  as  the  children,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  helped  the 
little  ones  to  lay  a  foundation  for  their  own  later  appreciation  of 
the  "dignity  of  labor." 

Steps  in  development  of  subject:  (i)  Need  of  shoes,  the  best 
kind  for  cold  weather;  (2)  materials  for  shoes;  (3)  making  of 
shoes,  by  whom  and  how;  (4)  compensation  due  the  worker; 
(5)   care  of  shoes,  cleaning  and  polishing. 
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Songs  used:  "Little  wee  man,"  Gaynor. 

Stories:  "How  Double  Darling's  Shoes  Became  Lady  Slippers," 
{Child- Garden,  January,  1898);  'The  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves," 
(Child- Gar  den,  October,  1893),  or  Scudder's  Fables  and  Folklore; 
"Cinderella;"  "Goody  Two  Shoes;"  "Skipping  Shoes,"  Louisa  M. 
Alcott. 

Pictures:  The  Cobbler  at  Work;  Cinderella  and  Her  Glass 
Slippers;  Cobbler's  Shop,  C.  Van  Haanan. 

Valentine's  Day. —  Play  postman.  What  does  he  bring  to  peo- 
ple on  February  14?  Why?  Use  story  of  St.  Valentine.  Make 
simple  valentines  and  envelopes.  Use  the  small  paper  lace  doilies 
and  flower  scrap  pictures  for  the  tiny  children  to  paste.  Other 
children  may  cut  hearts  of  water-color  paper,  paint  in  delicate  tint, 
and  mount  scrap-pictures  upon  them.  Give  children  paper,  paints, 
scissors,  water-color  gilt  and  scrap  pictures,  from  which  to  origi- 
nate valentines  according  to  their  hearts'  desire. 

Song:  "Birdie's  Valentine,"  from  Tomlins'  "Child-Garden  of 
Song." 

b.  The  Blacksmith.  — Points  in  introduction: 

Something  wearing  two  pair  of  shoes,  not  like  ours,  but  made 
by  a  shoemaker  who 

Makes  shoes  without  leather 

Of  all  the  four  elements  put  together, 

Fire,  water,  earth,  and  air, 

Every  customer  has  two  pair. 

Visit  the  blacksmith  and  watch  his  work. 

Steps  in  development  of  subject:  (1)  Horses  wear  shoes. 
Why?  (2)  Material  for  horses'  shoes.  (3)  By  whom  made,  and 
how?  (4)  Compensation  due  the  blacksmith  for  his  labor  and 
material. 

Songs  used:  "The  Blacksmith,"  Gaynor.    . 

Stories:  "The.  Wise  Old  Horse,"  "Child's  World;"  "Vulcan," 
Bulfinch's  Mythology;  "Nahum  Prince,"  E.E.Hale;  "The  Village 
Blacksmith,"  Longfellow. 

Pictures:  The  Village  Blacksmith,  Herring;  Pharaoh's  Horses 
Herring;    Three    Members  of  a  Temperance    Society,    Herring 
Shoeing  the  Horse,  Landseer;  Waiting  for  Mistress,    Landseer 
The  Horse  Fair,  and,  A  Noble  Charger,  Rosa  Bonheur;  Trakehner 
Stallions,  H.  Lang. 

Waslii?igtoris  Birthday. — Subject  introduced  thru  use  of  the  pic- 
ture of  Washington  on  the  horse.  Tell  the  story  of  his  life  as  a 
boy,  his  love  of  doing  hard  things;  the  riding  of  his  mother's 
colt,  and  his  later  life  as  a  brave  soldier.  Use  the  patriotic  songs 
so  loved  by  the  children  and  play  soldier.  Make  soldier  hats,  and 
frames  for  pictures  of  Washington.  Use  our  flags  and  play 
"Soldier  Boy"   (Children's  Singing  Games,"  by  Mari  Hofer). 

Clara  Louise  Strong. 


EDITORIAL    FOREWORD. 

To  the  many  friends  and  readers  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine 
greeting : 

The  present  owners  and  managers  of  the  Kindergarten  Maga- 
zine send  words  of  cheer  and  greeting  to  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  past  days,  and  bespeak  from  them  the  same  coopera- 
tion and  sympathy  in  the  future  which  has  so  materially  sustained 
the  previous  management  in  their  work  for  the  cause  of  childhood 
and  for  the  nurturer  of  the  child. 

A  study  of  the  complete  files  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine 
will  reveal  that  it  has  gradually  changed  in  character  since  it  first 
made  its  modest  bow  to  the  public  more  than  fifteen  years  ago. 

At  that  time  there  were  few  training  schools  in  the  country, 
and  these  were  widely  scattered.  The  Kindergarten  Magazine, 
therefore,  served  in  part  as  a  post-graduate  course  for  many  earnest 
but  inexperienced  kindergartners.  It  also  served  to  bind  together 
the  scattered  efforts,  and  often  precarious  endeavors,  of  the  pio- 
neers. 

Since  training  schools  have  multiplied,  sending  out  self-active 
teachers,  capable  of  making  their  own  programs,  and  compara- 
tively well  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  and  purposes  of  the 
gifts  and  occupations,  there  has  been  less  need  of  this  kind  of  sug- 
gestion. Hence,  to  be  of  the  most  genuine  and  lasting  service  to 
both  the  cause  and  the  individual  teacher,  the  Kindergarten  Mag- 
azine has  kept  pace  bravely  with  the  evolution  of  the  movement, 
and  has  given  to  its  subscribers  many  articles  of  a  different  charac- 
ter. It  aims  now,  among  other  things,  to.  acquaint  its  readers  with 
all  those  modern  movements  which  touch  the  life  of  the  child,  and 
hence  should  consciously  be  made  a  part  of  its  education. 

The  kindergartner  cannot  bring  her  task  to  its  highest  accom- 
plishment unless  she  knows  the  world  movement,  as  it  expresses 
itself  today  in  the  social  settlement  idea,  in  the  demand  for 
public  playgrounds,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  vacation 
schools,  the  cooperation  between  home  and  school,  and  all  that  is 
implied  in  the  school  extension  movement.  The  contents  of  a 
professional  magazine  should  keep  abreast,  if  not  ahead,  of  the 
times  in  all  these  points. 

At  the  same  time  the  specific  problems  of  the  kindergarten  are 
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not  to  be  overlooked.  Articles  upon  the  theoretical  and  practical 
sides  of  the  kindergarten  work  should  be  given  as  occasion  de- 
mands. Song  and  story  should  give  light  and  variety  and  inspira- 
tion. In  short,  in  its  pages  should  be  found  all  that  concerns  itself 
with  child  study,  child  nurture,  and  kindergarten  history. 

Under  the  new  management  the  Kindergarten  Magazine 
will  maintain  the  high  ideals  for  which  it  has  always  stood  in  all 
these  particulars,  and  will  hope  to  prove  itself  indispensable  to 
kindergarten  students,  kindergarten  directors,  and  to  training 
teachers  as  well. 


O 


THE   IMPERIALISM    OF   IDEAS. 
UR  visions  are  the  boundaries  of  our  fate, 

Within  whose  magic  circle  we  may  sleep; 
But  dreams  are  only  dreams,  and  soon  or  late, 
The  thought  must  turn  to  action,  small  or  great, 
Would  we  those  boundaries  win  or  visions  keep. 

The  clash  of  arms  which  rang  in  days  of  old, 

Resounding  still  within  the  thoughts  of  men, 
Awakes  the  spirit  of  the  warrior  bold 
Which  occupies  our  heart,  when  tales  are  told 
That  bring  the  hero-lives  to  earth  again. 

Tho  blood  still  flows  at  times  for  worthy  cause, 

Untinged  by  private  gain  or  personal  hate, 
Against  conditions,  and  not  men,  the  wars 
Of  bloodless  fight  go  on  till  righteous  laws 
Redeem  the  time  and  bless  our  growing  State. 

But  if  our  fate  it  be  to  win  no  prize, 

To  die  while  still  the  vision  leads  us  on; 
Rewards  and  triumphs  fading  from  our  eyes 
Within  the  grasp,  while  Envy's  tongue  denies 
The  victories  which  we  have  hardly  won. 

More  than  the  goal  we  sought,  but  did  not  gain, 

More  than  our  dreams  of  glory  and  renown, 
The  noble  life,  the  soul  without  a  stain, 
Are  worthy  honors  manhood  may  attain, 
If  by  the  cross  we  seek  to  win  the  crown. 

William  W.  Locke,  in  Christian  Register. 


MEETING  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN 
UNION,  PITTSBURG,  PA.,  APRIL  15,  16,  17. 


On  Saturday,  November  7,  under  Article  VII,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution, 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  president  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union, 
called  a  meeting  in  New  York  of  the  Executive  Board  and  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. The  program  for  the  Pittsburg-  meeting  was  outlined,  and  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  discussed.     The  following  is  the  tentative  program: 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  April  14:  Meeting  for  Training  Teachers  only,  in  charge 
of  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock. 

Wednesday  Morning,  April  15:  Reports  of  Delegates;  Appointments  of 
Committees,  etc. 

Wednesday  Afternoon:  Subject  to  be  announced. 

Wednesday  Evening:  Addresses  of  welcome;  address  by  Dr.  Harris  on  the 
"Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  Civilization,"  address  by  Dr.  Shaeffer, 
State  Superintedent  of  Education,  Pennsylvania. 

Thursday  Morning,  April  16:  Topics — "Practical  Problems  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten;" "One  Session  vs.  Two  Session  Kindergartens;"  "Kindergarten  Sup- 
plies;" "Kindergarten  Promotions;"  "Construction  and  Equipment  of 
Kindergarten  Rooms,"  etc. 
Round  Tables — "Plans  of  Work,"  Miss  Haven,  New  York;  "Supervision  of 
Kindergartens,"  Miss  McCulloch,  St.  Louis;  "Some  Phases  in  the  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Gifts,"  Miss  Harrison,  Chicago. 

Thursday  Afternoon:  Excursions  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  Executive 
Committee  of  Pittsburg. 

Thursday  Evening:  Parents'  Conference,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  N.  J.  Stannard  of 
Boston. 

Friday  Morning,  April  17:  Business  Meeting. 

Friday  Afternoon:  "The  relation  of  the  School  to  the  Kindergarten."  Dr. 
Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Greater  New  York,  will  probably 
speak  on  this  topic. 

Round  Table — "Art   in   Elementary   Education,"  in  charge  of  Miss  C.  C. 
Cronise,  Chicago. 

Note. — The  executive  board  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  details  of 
the  program  if  occasion  arises.  Fanniebelle  Curtis, 

4J  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  November  11.  Corresponding  Secy  I.  K.  U. 

Kindly  note  change  of  address  of  corresponding  secretary  and  treasurer 
to  47  Pierrepont  St. 

Officers  of  branches  will  confer  a  favor  to  the  executive  board  by  filing  with 
the  corresponding  secretary  addresses  lacking  in  report  of  the  Boston  meeting. 

For  last  annual  report  apply  to  the  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Fan- 
niebelle Curtis,  47  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Training  teachers  and  supervisors  are  earnestly  requested  to  notice  the 
motion,  and  amendment  to  same,  concerning  the  "required  standards  for  train- 
ing classes,"  page  105,  Report  of  I.  K.  U.  Meeting  in  Boston.  Suggestions  in 
regard  to  such  standards  may  be  sent  to  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  284  Dart- 
mouth St.,  Boston,  chairman  of  Training  Teachers  Conference. 

Branches  will  also  notice  motion  and  amendment  concerning  business  to 
be  brought  before  the  Board.  See  report,  page  106.  Such  suggestions  may  be 
presented  to  the  Board  not  later  than  April  1. 

Alice  H.  Putnam,  President. 
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During  the  week  set  apart  to  do  honor  to  good  St.  Valentine,  the  ladies  of 
the  Dallas.Free  Kindergarten,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Dallas  Lodge  of  Elks 
and  their  wives,  will  give  an  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the  Free  Kinder- 
garten Association  of  this  city.  The  association  has  almost  since  its  incep- 
tion been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  settlement  house  and  industrial  depart- 
ments. Some  time  ago  a  gift  of  a  house  and  lot  was  made  to  the  association, 
provisional  upon  its  adding  these  improvements,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  As  the  association  is  taking  care  of  nearly  four  hundred  children 
daily  in  its  kindergartens,  its  necessarily  large  current  expenses  are  prohib- 
itive of  accomplishing  much  for  the  building  fund  thru  its  regular  channels. 
The  time  being  close  at  hand  when  the  specified  improvement  must  be  made, 
or  its  building  relinquished,  the  Dallas  Lodge  of  Elks  has  offered  to  act  as 
patrons  of  any  large  entertainment  the  kindergarten  directors  should  decide 
upon,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  deficit  of  the  building  fund  and  present- 
ing to  Dallas  a  well-equipped  settlement  house  and  industrial  school,  where 
the  poor  of  the  city,  especially  children,  could  be  trained  in  self-supporting 
employments.  This  offer  was  placed  before  the  regular  meeting  of  the  kin- 
dergarten directors,  at  which  the  new  president,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Witwer,  presided. 
It  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm  and  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Elks. 
Mrs.  Stacey,  who  originated  and  planned  in  detail  the  fiesta,  which  netted  $5,000 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Confederate  reunion  last  spring,  appeared  before 
the  directors  with  plans  for  an  entertainment  of  attractive  character,  entitled, 
"Columbia's  Reception."  While  "Fiesta"  was  considered  beautiful  and  novel, 
"Columbia's  Reception,"  as  it  was  detailed,  appeared  even  more  novel,  and 
instructive  as  well  as  beautiful.  Mrs.  Stacey 's  entertainment  was  adopted, 
and  its  details  will  be  given  the  public  as  rapidly  as  perfected.  In  order  to 
avoid  conflicting  with  other  important  engagements  already  slated  for  before 
and  after  Lent,  St.  Valentine's  week  was  chosen,  the  days  being  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday,  February  12,  13,  and  14.  The  kindergarten  ladies  appeal 
to  all  their  Dallas  friends  not  to  fix  upon  these  dates  for  social  or  other  func- 
tions, in  view  of  the  importance  of  this  movement.— Dallas  (Texas)  Morning 
News. 

Gabriel  Bamberger. — -Chicago  in  particular,  and  the  educational  world 
in  general,  have  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death,  on  January  9,  of  Gabriel 
Bamberger,  one  of  the  foremost  Jewish  educators  in  Chicago,  and  one  of  the 
first  advocates  of  manual  training,  toward  which  his  educational  efforts  were 
mainly  directed.  For  twelve  years  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Jewish  Man- 
nal  Training  School,  his  work  in  behalf  of  that  institution  attracting  attention 
in  educational  circles  all  over  the  country,  teachers  from  other  cities  coming 
to  Chicago  to  inspect  his  methods  and  profit  by  his  ideas.  Mr.  Bamberger  was 
a  native  of  Germany,  coming  to  America  in  1878.  He  was  for  several  years 
at  the  head  of  the  Workingman's  School  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture, 
coming  to  Chicago  at  the  instance  of  Rabbi  Hirsch  and  the  congregation  of 
Sinai  Temple,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sunday,  January  11.  Rabbi 
Hirsch  spoke  eloquently  of  the  departed  educator's  life  work  and  of  the  great 
ministry  of  the  educator  who,  as  architect  of  character  is  greater  than  he  who 
paints  in  color  or  carves  in  stone.  The  great  teacher,  he  said,  is  the  path- 
finder in  the  domain  of  pedagogy,  which  is  the  art  of  all  arts,  the  science  of 
all  sciences.  Gabriel  Bamberger  felt  that  he  had  a  divine  appointment  to  his 
high  task.  He  was  more  than  German,  for  to  his  German  environment  was 
added  the  parental  influences  of  a  Jewish  home.  When  he  came  to  America 
as  to  a  wider  world,  the  land  of  destiny  and  opportunity,  Felix  Adler  with  his 
rare  insight  recognized  in  him  the  man  he  needed  for  his  model  school;  and 
Rabbi  Hirsch  considered  that  day  in  which  he  met  him  in  Felix  Adler's  office, 
as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  his  life,  for  it  led  to  his  work  in  Chicago  as 
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head  of  the  first  manual  training  school  in  the  city — a  school  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  free  the  enslaved  children  of  centuries  of  stunted,  restricted, 
pernicious  influences;  a  school  founded,  not  to  teach  how  they  might  be 
better  able  to  earn  their  bread,  but  how  to  be  and  to  remain  men  and  women, 
conscious  of  their  power  and  dignity  as  human  beings,  not  self-centered,  but 
outreaching. 

The  December  report  of  the  Heymann  Free  Kindergarten,  New  Orleans, 
tells  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  Christmas  celebration,  even  by  mothers  whose 
children  had  left  the  kindergarten  for  the  public  schools.  One  such  sent  a  lot 
of  German  toys  to  be  used  on  the  tree,  as  her  children  were  large  and  would 
not  need  a  tree.  Another  volunteered  to  make  the  popcorn  ball  strings.  Pic- 
tures and  other  gifts  were  also  sent  by  interested  people.  "The  gifts  that  per- 
haps gave  the  most  pleasure  were  the  photographs,  groups  of  our  little  folks 
that  were  the  children's  gifts  for  their  parents.  It  was  truly  a  labor  of  love  at 
this  busy  season  to  give  the  time  to  develop  and  finish  these  photographs, 
and  the  work  is  deeply  appreciated,  as  were  all  the  many  expressions  of  in- 
terest and  gratitude.  "Two  mother's  meetings  were  held.  At  both  we  were 
very  busy,  working  in  raffia,  learning  to  crochet,  or  making  needle-books.  As 
an  evidence  of  their  interest  and  industry,  twenty  needle-books  and  nicely 
filled  comfort  bags  for  the  sailors  were  sent  from  our  Mother's  Club  to  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Seaman's  Bethel.  About  thirty  mothers  and  ten  other 
visitors  were  present  at  the  Christmas  celebration,  none  more  interested  than 
Mr.  Heymann,  who  always  assists  in  giving  out  the  toys  and  who  had  an  en- 
couraging word  for  all." 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  of  Philadelphia  Training  School  for 
Kindergartners  was  held  December  20,  1902,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  School 
of  Industrial  Art,  Broad  and  Pine  streets.  There  was  a  brief  business  meeting. 
Officers  were  elected  to  fill  their  respective  places.  After  the  transaction  of 
the  regular  business,  the  newly  elected  president,  Miss  Anna  R.  Gilchrist, 
presented  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock  of  Boston, 
Mass.  Miss  Wheelock  had  spoken  for  the  Alumnae  some  years  before,  and 
so  came  to  us  on  this  occasion  as  an  old  friend,  and  a  very  welcome  one. 
She  spoke  most  logically  and  clearly  on  "The  Fundamental  and  the  Acces- 
sory in  the  Kindergarten."  The  keynote  of  the  address  was  to  establish  cor- 
rect principles,  and  make  these  our  fundamentals,  and  then  the  accessories 
will  adjust  themselves.  Miss  Wheelock  gave  many  valuable  helps  upon  the 
best  methods  to  employ  in  order  to  establish  these  fundamental  principles, 
carrying  her  arguments  thru  the  occupations,  gifts,  games,  stories,  talks,  and, 
finally,  as  the  most  important,  the  kindergartner  herself.  The  lecture  was 
thoroly  enjoyable  and  instructive.  Each  and  everyone  must  have  felt  an 
inspiration  that  will  lead  to  better  work. — Helen  Grill,  Secretary. 

The  Kindergarten  Section  of  the  Ontario  Education  Association  offers  the 
following  program  for  its  Easter  meeting: 

Tuesday,  April  14.,  a.  711.  —  "The  Ontario  Kindergarten"  (a  statistical  paper 
with  some  inferences),  Jean  R.  Laidlaw. 

Tuesday  p.  m. — "The  Conception  of  Music,"  Mrs.  Harriet  Brown  Seymour, 
Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute. 

Wednesday  a.m. — "The  Expression  of  Music,"  Mrs.  Seymour. 

Wednesday  p.  ot.— "The  Relation  of  Music  to  Character  Building,"  Mrs. 
Seymour. 

Thursday  a.  m. — "The  Study  of  Music,"  Mrs.  Seymour. 

Thursday  p.  m. — Handwork.     Some  uses  of  raffia.     Chip  basket-weaving. 

Professor  Dewey  will  speak  at  one  of  the  evening  meetings. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  this  year  in  Toronto  University  buildings  in- 
stead of  in  the  Normal  School,  which  they  have  outgrown. 

Mrs.  Seymour  comes  to  the  London  Froebel  Society  for  the  two  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  Toronto  meeting.  She  will  have  a  course  of  twelve  lessons  on 
kindergarten  music— Jean  Laidlaw. 
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The  American  Flag  in  St.  Thomas. — The  following  letter  will  interest 
the  children  when  the  meaning  of  the  flag  is  under  discussion.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  American: 

"To  the  Editor: — Yesterday  being  Christmas,  we  were  given  liberty  in 
this  port  (Charlotte  Amalia),  and  five  of  us  having  occasion  to  stop  in  a  little 
shack  or  shanty  to  buy  a  few  articles,  upon  entering  the  place  we  noticed  that 
there  were  two  small  American  flags  (which  were  worth  about  2  cents  apiece). 
Immediately  a  united  instinct  came  to  us  to  buy  the  flags.  We  asked  the 
owner  of  the  place,  who  happened  to  be  an  old  colored  woman,  how  much 
she  wanted  for  the  flags.  Her  answer  was  that  the  flags  were  not  for  sale. 
Then  we  offered  her  20  cents  and  were  refused.  Then  we  offered  40  cents 
and  were  refused.  Then  we  offered  $1,  and  up  to  $1.50,  when  she  told  us 
that  Old  Glory  was  not  for  sale.  Then  we  gave  three  cheers,  and  all  threw 
in  and  gave  her  about  $5.  How  is  that  for  patriotism  for  a  native  under  the 
Danish  flag,  and  she  is  not  the  only  one  out  of  the  nine  hundred  inhabitants 
of  St.  Thomas  that  are  anxious  to  stick  to  Old  Glory.  Hoping  that  this  will 
be  published  as  an  example  of  patriotism  in  a  foreign  port,  we  are, 

"Yours  respectfully,         Blue  Jackets  of  the  U.  S.  F.  S.  Illinois. 

St.  Thomas,  D.  W.  I." 

The  Temple  Free  Kindergarten  Association  of  Temple,  Tex.,  has  this 
year  been  organized  with  the  following  officers:  Mrs.  P.  L.  Downs,  president; 
Mrs.  Estelle  Keach,  vice-president;  Mrs.  W.  Goodrich  Jones,  secretary;  Mrs. 
S.  D.  Stitt,  treasurer.  The  association  has  opened  a  free  kindergarten,  which, 
up  to  December  8,  has  had  a  total  enrollment  of  105  pupils.  The  ages  range 
from  three  to  seven,  and  the  children  of  both  well-to-do  and  poor  families  meet  ■ 
on  the  common  level  of  humanity.  The  kindergarten  is  held  in  a  large  hall 
80x35  feet,  over  the  fire  department.  The  room  is  quite  ideal  for  the  pur- 
pose, having  six  east  and  three  west  windows,  giving  excellent  light.  The 
walls  are  a  delicate  green,  making  a  good  background  for  the  many  pictures. 
The  kindergarten  is  conducted  by  Miss.  Jessie  Davis,  director;  Miss  Dade 
Wilkerson,  assistant,  and  a  training  class  of  four.  The  kindergarten  is  made 
most  welcome  in  Temple. 

The  fall  report  of  the  "Allgemeiner  Kindergartnerinnen-Verein,"  edited  by 
Fraulein  Heerwart,  contains  in  full  the  sermons,  funeral  and  other  addresses, 
delivered  last  June,  in  remembrance  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Froebel's 
death.  Other  anniversary  articles  and  poems  are  also  given.  All  who  read 
German  should  send  for  this  pamphlet. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Cummer  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  president  of  the  federation  of 
woman's  clubs  of  Florida,  entertained  Mrs.  Lucretia  Willard  Treat,  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Training  School,  several  weeks  during  January. 
Mrs.  Treat  will  speak  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federated  Clubs  held  at 
Ormond,  January  29  and  30. 

A  township  institute  was  held  in  the  Kindergarten  Hall,  Endeavor,  Fa., 
January  10,  from  ten  to  four  o'clock.  Miss  Lydia  Albaugh  told  "How  to 
Make  School  Attractive,"  and  the  kindergartner,  Miss  Frances  A.  Judson, 
spoke  on  the  "Value  of  Plays  and  Games,"  and  Miss  Olive  Keeper  on  "Nature 
Study." 

Miss  Bolton,  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  Kindergarten,  spent  the  week  preceed- 
ing  Christmas  in  London,  after  three  weeks  spent  in  visiting  kindergartens  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago.  She  has  many  graduates  in  London  and 
was  heartily  welcomed  by  all. 

A  kindergarten  club  has  been  formed  at  Marquette,  Mich.,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  Flora  L.  Mowbray;  vice-president,  Emily  W.  Wat- 
son; secretary,  Elizabeth  A.  Thiell;  treasurer,  Maud  Bettes. 
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King  Arthur  Pictures.  By  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.  Mrs.  Perkins  is 
already  known  to  kindergartners  thru  her  charming  Mother  Goose  pictures. 
She  will  reach  the  grammar  and  high  school  children  now  thru  the  panels 
which  illustrate  three  important,  but  contrasting,  moments  in  the  life  of  the 
great  mythical  hero.  We  are  told  that  Merlin,  the  magician,  had  exacted  a 
promise  from  King  Uther  Pendragon  that  the  son  who  should  be  born  to  him 
and  Queen  Igraine  should  be  intrusted  from  its  birth  to  his  care.  In  fulfill- 
ment of  the  promise  the  king  commanded  two  knights  and  two  ladies  to  take 
the  newborn  infant,  "richly  bound  in  cloth  of  gold,"  and  to  deliver  it  to  a  poor 
man  whom  they  would  find  at  the  postern  gate.  "So  the  child  was  delivered 
unto  Merlin,"  who  came  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar  to  receive  him.  Merlin  had 
the  child  christened  Arthur,  and  gave  him  to  a  worthy  knight  to  be  brought 
up  as  his  own  son.     This  scene  is  the  subject  of  the  first  panel. 

The  death  of  King  Uther  Pendragon  left  the  kingdom  in  dispute,  and  the 
Archbishop  prayed  that  a  sign  from  heaven  might  indicate  the  successor  to 
the  throne.  Immediately  a  stone  appeared  in  the  churchyard;  upon  the  stone 
was  an  anvil,  and  sticking  in  the  anvil  a  sword.  Around  the  sword  was  written 
that  he  who  could  pull  it  out' was  rightful  king  of  Britain.  Of  all  the  brave 
knights  that  tried  "none  might  avail  but  Arthur."  After  repeated  trials,  in 
which  young  Arthur  was  always  victorious,  they  all  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
proclaimed  with  one  voice:  "We  will  have  Arthur  unto  our  king,  for  we  all 
see  that  it  is  God's  will."  Then  the  youth  offered  up  the  sword  toward  the  high 
altar  where  the  Archbishop  sat  and  "was  made  Knight  of  the  best  man  there." 
The  knights,  their  swords  flashing  toward  heaven  as  they  take  the  oath  of 
fealty,  form  the  spirited  background  of  the  middle  panel,  of  which  the  king  is 
the  center  of  interest.  The  third  panel  illustrates  the  reunion  of  the  king  and 
his  mother.  After  Arthur  had  become  king  he  became  anxious  to  know  more 
of  his  parentage,  and  was  told  that  Queen  Igraine  was  his  mother.  She  was 
brought  before  the  king,  to  whom  she  related  the  story  of  the  birth  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  child,  whom  she  had  never  seen.  "Then  Merlin  took  the  king 
by  the  hand,  saying,  'This  is  thy  mother.'  And  King  Arthur  took  Queen 
Igraine  in  both  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  either  wept  upon  the  other"  and 
their  reunion  was  celebrated  with  great  joy. 

These  pictures  mark  a  new  and  eminently  successful  innovation  in  the 
multiplication  of  choice  pictures.  The  outlines  only  are  printed  by  mechan- 
ical process,  and  this  in  gray  ink,  to  bring  out  the  rare  beauty  of  line.  The 
outlines  are  then  filled  out  by  hand  in  the  beautiful  water-colors  of  the  original, 
thus  practically  making  what  is  the  original  work  of  the  artist  available  for 
schools. 

As  has  been  truly  said,  the  legendary  Arthur  has  become  as  much  a  part 
of  the  fiber  of  the  English  national  life  as  any  of  the  more  historic  heroes.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  song-maker  is  more  potent  than  the  lawgiver,  so  the  chival- 
rous virtues  embodied  in  the  brave  yet  gentle,  pure,  and  courtly  knight  of  the 
Holy  Grail,  and  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Table  Round,  has  weilded  an  im- 
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mense  influence  for  good  in  days  gone  by.  Art,  literature,  song,  and  story 
have  united  to  perpetuate  his  fame  both  before  and  after  Sir  Thomas  Mallory 
wrote  his  renowned  "Morte  d' Arthur."  Mrs.  Perkins'  beautiful,  decorative  pic- 
tures are  a  witness  to  the  twentieth  century's  homage  to  this  ideal  of  knight- 
hood. She  has  shown  an  interesting  discrimination  in  the  events  she  has 
chosen  to  depict.  The  center  seems  to  typify  the  dedication  of  the  sword  to 
the  service  of  the  worthiest.  Its  suggestion  of  battle  is  beautifully  tempered 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  view  of  the  wee,  helpless  infant  given  over  for  nurture 
and  training  into  the  hands  of  the  wise  Merlin,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  def- 
erence and  love  of  the  knightliest  toward  his  mother.  The  pictures  are 
especially  appropriate  as  a  class  gift  to  high  schools. 

The  three  panels  are  in  one  frame  of  flat  oak  of  a  dark,  dull-green  stain, 
selected  with  reference  to  the  color  values  of  the  pictures  as  well  as  the  vary- 
ing color  of  the  background  against  which  the  picture  will  be  hung  in  schools. 
The  framed  panels  measure  2^x7  feet.  Price  $30.  Cost  of  boxing  $1.50. 
Express  charges  $1  to  $2.     Chicago:  Prang  Educational  Co. 

Hand-Loom  Weaving,  by  Mattie  Phipps  Todd.  Miss  Todd's  name  is 
familiar  to  many  thru  her  practical  little  loom,  which  appeared  on  the  mar- 
ket a  year  ago.  This  little  manual  is  designed  to  accompany  it,  and  will 
certainly  prove  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  it,  tho  it  will  be  almost  equally  in- 
dispensable to  all  practically  interested  in  weaving,  whether  as  a  pastime  or 
for  its  educational  value.  It  gives  explicit  directions  for  many  kinds  of 
weaving  with  many  kinds  of  materials.  There  is  an  interesting,  brief  discourse 
on  the  loom  among  primitive  people,  a  general  chat  on  weaving,  and  a  chap- 
ter on  preliminary  practice  leading  up  to  the  more  difficult,  permanent  work. 
A  special  chapter  tells  how  to  properly  string  the  warp,  and  another  describes 
methods  of  splicing  materials  for  weaving.  Then  there  are  chapters  which  in- 
form in  detail  as  to  the  making  of  rugs  or  mats  of  wool  and  silkoline,  candle 
wicking,  etc.,  hammocks,  face  and  dish  cloths,  raffia  mats,  Oriental  rugs,  and 
Navajo  blankets.  There  are  suggestions  for  songs,  games,  and  stories,  and 
a  list  of  helpful  books  and  magazine  articles.  The  chapter  on  dyeing  quotes 
at  large  from  Mrs.  Candace  Wheeler's  phamphlet,  "Home  Industries  and 
Domestic  Weavings,"  as  well  as  from  what  Mrs.  Helen  K.  Albee  says  upon 
the  subject  in  her  manual,  the  "Abnakee  Rug  Industry."  The  latter  has  a 
good  word  to  say  upon  the  great  improvement  made  in  aniline  dyes  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  rendering  them  now  both  permanent  and  beautiful. 
The  experimentally  inclined  will  find  that  these  pages  open  up  a  new  and  de- 
lightful field  of  investigation.  Miss  Todd's  suggestions  for  having  the  older 
grades  in  the  school  assist  in  preparing  the  work  for  the  younger  children 
are  excellent.  The  book  is  admirably  illustrated,  and  so  attractive  are  the 
specimens  of  work  here  presented  as  to  tempt  us  all  to  become  Penelopes. 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  sympathetic,  poised  teacher  the  children  should  de- 
rive much  profit  and  pleasure  from  the  work  here  described.  The  little 
volume  is  a  most  pleasing  example  of  book-making.  The  pages  are  very 
effective,  with  broad  margins,  marginal  notes  ruled  off  from  the  main  text; 
print  clear,  paper  good,  and  cover  design  a  most  attractive  reproduction  of  a 
Kiz-Kilim  rug  pattern.     Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  Co. 
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Every-Day  English.  By  Jean  Sherwood  Rankin.  Happy  the  child 
who  begins  the  study  of  his  mother-tongue  upon  the  lines  here  suggested  and 
explained.  There  are  no  dead  bones  here;  rather  is  all  vital  living.  The 
child  feels  from  the  beginning  that  his  language  is  no  fixed,  inflexible  machine, 
bat  a  pulsing,  growing,  organic  thing,  subject  to  change  and  variation,  as 
are  all  living  growths.  The  little  thinker  is  led  to  consider  how  animals 
communicate  with  one  another  and  with  man;  to  think  of  how  primtive  man 
first  used  gesticulation,  and  how  he  himself  might  express  himself  to  one 
speaking  another  language;  how  the  baby  first  learns  to  talk,  etc.  Thus  is 
he  made  to  think  of  the  need  and  meaning  of  language,  especially  of  its  greatest 
value  in  enabling  us  to  think  clearly  and  definitely.  The  child  is  continually 
induced  to  observe,  compare,  judge,  think  for  himself.  He  makes  his  own 
word-book,  in  which,  at  the  teacher's  suggestion,  he  notes' down  conversa- 
tions, descriptions,  classified  lists  of  words,  and  other  material  that  he  has 
gathered  from  his  own  reading  and  observation,  learning  thus  what  is  the  usage 
of  the  best  speakers  and  writers.  Tho  the  style  and  subject-matter  are  natu- 
rally selected  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  pupil's  interest,  there  is  no  dearth 
of  work  on  the  child's  part.  He  is  kept  ever  active.  The  usage  of  the  ac- 
cepted authorities  is  illustrated  by  rare,  choice,  and  quaint  selections  in  prose 
and  verse.  The  study  of  these  is  no  cold  dissection,  but  leaves  them  glow- 
ing with  more  abundant  life.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Miss  Rankin  ap- 
proves of  studying  "The  Building  of  the  Ship,"  as  we  remember,  when  in  a 
large  Eastern  city,  a  school  principal  tabooed  the  reading  of  that  poem  in  class 
because  of  its  immoral  influence.  Miss  Rankin  is  a  thoughtful  supporter  of 
spelling  reform.     Boston:  Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Stories  in  Stone  from  the  Roman  Forum.  By  Isabel  Lovell.  An 
original  idea  in  history-writing,  executed  in  a  manner  to  justify  the  alluring 
title.  The  always  fascinating  history  of  ante-Christian  Rome  is  told  in  the 
events  that  center  round  the  Forum  and  its  edifices.  Chapter  one  tells  the  story 
of  the  Forum  itself.  Then  follow  those  interwoven  with  the  building  and  his- 
tory of  the  Temples  of  Saturn,  Vesta,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Concordia,  the 
Comitium,  and  Julius  Caesar's  Basilica.  The  closing  chapter  tells  the  story  of 
the  Forum's  streets  and  the  many  processions  of  gay  or  solemn  people  that 
have  wound  thru  them.  Among  these  are  detailed  graphic  descriptions  of 
the  funeral  procession  of  Augustus,  and  the  triumphal  march  of  Vespasian  and 
Titus  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Tho  of  special  interest  to  those  who 
have  visited,  or  who  plan  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Eternal  City,  the  children  in 
grammar  or  high  school  will  also  read  it  with  intense  interest,  for,  as  the 
preface  says,  the  author's  purpose  is  to  tell  "why — why  the  Forum  of  Rome 
became  the  center  of  the  nation's  life;  why  the  Romans  wore  white  togas; 
why  the  public  treasury  was  under  Saturn's  charge,"  etc.,  and  the  life  of  the 
ancient  people  certainly  grows  very  real  as  we  read.  Many  illustrations  show 
the  ruins  as  they  appear  at  present,  and  others  show  them  as  restored  by  the 
lively  imagination  of  modern  experts.  The  thoughtful  reader  will  discover 
here  not  only  stories,  but  also  "sermons  in  stones."  Handsomely  bound  in 
scarlet  and  gold.     New  York:  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

Among  the  Night  People.  By  Clara  D.  Pierson.  A  group  of  fables, 
in  which  figure  racconos,  skunks,  cut- worms,  mosquitoes,  and  other  people,  who 
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find  night  more  interesting  than  day.  The  story  of  the  little  hedgehogs,  who 
didn't  like  to  have  their  mother  leave  them  alone  in  the  daytime,  but  laughed 
aloud  at  thought  of  anyone  being  afraid  at  night,  will  be  a  comfort  to  timid  chil- 
dren afraid  of  the  dark.  Here  is  a  paragraph  taken  from  the  story  of  the 
naughty  Raccoon  children.  Mother  Raccoon  is  trying  to  get  the  children 
settled  for  the  long  day's  sleep.  She  says  to  big  brother,  who  has  aroused  the 
entire  family: 

"Now,  you  must  go  to  sleep  where  I  was,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hole.  Lit- 
tle Brother  must  go  next,  and  I  don't  want  to  hear  one  word  from  either  of 
you.  Sisters  next,  and  I  will  sleep  by  the  opening.  You  children  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  no  time  for  talking  to  each  other,  or  looking  at  claws,  or  getting 
sand-burs  out  of  your  tails  after  you  had  been  sent  to  bed.  Go  to  sleep,  and 
don't  awaken  until  the  sun  has  gone  down,  and  you  are  ready  to  be  my  good 
little  Raccoons  again." 

The  thrifty  deer-mouse,  and  the  kittens  that  run  away  into  the  forest,  be- 
cause they  think  they  are  unappreciated  at  home,  will  strike  an  answering  chord 
in  many  responsive  memories.  It  is  a  happy  series  of  stories  for  grown  chil- 
dren and  for  adults.  Illustrations  are  given  a  blue,  moonlight  tone  that  is  at 
once  beautiful  and  mysterious.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Marion's  Experiences.  School  Days  in  Germany.  By  Lucy  A.  Hill. 
A  book  that  will  attract  schoolgirls,  who  are  naturally  interested  in  reading  of 
boarding-school  life  in  a  foreign  country  whose  customs  are  in  many  respects 
so  different  from  our  own,  and  in  a  region  as  replete  with  historical  associa- 
tions as  that  where  this  school  is  situated.  Marion  is  a  girl  of  English  birth. 
An  interesting  account  of  her  journey  to  America  and  life  here  prefaces  her 
final  appearance  in  this  school  on.the  Rhine,  where  she  is  sent  for  what  her 
brothers  consider  a  needed  toning  down.  Descriptions  of  the  usual  routine  of 
school  life  and  work,  frequent  excursions,  the  celebration  of  festivals,  holidays, 
etc.,  give  really  interesting  and  instructive  glimpses  of  German  life  and 
thought.  An  element  of  excitement  is  added  by  the  account  of  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  which  touches  the  life  of  the  school- 
girls. It  is  a  story  of  simple,  happy,  busy  life,  in  which  enters  no  desire  or 
opportunity  for  the  usual  escapades  of  boarding-school  maidens.  The  Eng- 
lish is  pure,  tho  somewhat  formal.  Chicago:  Educational  Publishing  Co. 
75  cents. 

Bayou  Triste.  A  story  of  Louisiana,  by  Josephine  Hamilton  Nicholls. 
A  series  of  delightful  chapters,  written  in  a  somewhat  desultory  vein,  and  por- 
traying with  originality  and  charm  the  curiously  intimate  and  unique  relation- 
ship between  the  plantation  negro  and  his  old  master's  children  and  grand- 
children. The  humor-loving  heroine  understands  her  dependents  perfectly, 
and  gives  her  readers  insight  into  their  modes  of  thought  and  life  that  are  both 
instructive  and  entertaining.  Romance,  too,  finds  its  way  into  the  remote  plan- 
tation. It  is  a  book  to  interest  the  reader  in  others  by  the  same  author.  New 
York:  A.  P.  Barnes  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

Home  Thoughts  by  C.  (Mrs.  James  F.  Cox.) — A  collection  of  essays 
that  appeared  first  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  The  writ- 
er's original  and  sympathetic  treatment  makes  trite  subjects  appear  new.  The 
style  is  gracious  and  attractive.     High  ideals  and  practical  suggestions  work 
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together  for  the  inspiration  of  husbands  and  fathers,  as  well  as  mothers  and 
busy  housewives.  The  suggestions  for  the  disposal  of  old  portraits  and  let- 
ters appeal  to  one's  common  sense.  There  are  other  appeals  to  heart,  mind, 
and  conscience.     A.  P.  Barnes  &  Co.     Price,  $2. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company  has  issued  an  interesting  and  instructive 
calendar  for  1903,  with  the  title,  "The  People  of  Today."  It  shows  glimpses 
of  the  life  and  art  of  the  twelve  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  with  extracts 
from  their  modern  writers.  The  countries  thus  selected  as  leaders  today  are 
Austro-Hungary,  France,  the  German  Empire,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan, 
Netherlands,  Russia,  Spain,  Turkey,  the  United  States  of  America.  An  at- 
tractive picture,  characteristic  of  the  scenery  or  art  of  the  country,  adorns 
each  page. 

Peterkin.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth,  is  a  very  pretty  child's  story,  in  which 
three  children  have  a  runaway  adventure  by  train  that  all  young  people  will 
follow  with  great  interest.  Curiosity  is  aroused  and  sustained  from  the  begin- 
ning. As  a  study  of  an  over-active  imagination  in  children,  the  story  will  have 
a  certain  value  for  teachers.  The  charming  incidental  glimpses  of  a  wise  and 
sympathetic  mother,  whose  presence  is  felt  thruout  the  story,  makes  it  a  good 
one  for  parents  to  read.     Macmillan  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 

A  Primer  of  Right  and  Wrong,  by  J.  N.  Larned,  comes  from  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  Some  of  the  titles  of  chapters  are,  Right  and  Wrong;  Self- 
control  and  the  Formation  of  Habit;  Integrity — Honor — Honesty,  and  typical 
among  the  examples  cited  is  that  of  Scott's  life  labors  in  the  interest  of  his 
creditors.  The  book  is  written  in  so  clear  and  attractive  a  manner  that  it  may 
well  come  into  popular  and  general  demand.     Price,  70  cents. 

The  Ethical  Record  for  January  contains  several  articles  of  interest  to 
educators  and  to  students  and  lovers  of  childhood.  Among  these  are  "Child 
Labor  in  the  North,"  by  W.  E.  Walling;  "The  Socialization  of  the  School," 
by  Charles  C.  Burlingham;  "Addresses  at  the  Laying  of  the  Cornerstone  of 
the  New  Ethical  Culture  School,"  by  Hon.  Seth  Low,  mayor;  Wm.  H.  Max- 
well, superintendent  of  schools,  Felix  Adler,  and  others. 


A  teacher  who  was  so  sweet  and  lovable  that  every  child  in  the  room 
worshiped  her  was  conducting  a  development  lesson  in  which  she  wished  to 
reach  the  word  sunshine.  "What  is  it,"  she  asked,  "that  makes  everything 
where  it  is  cheerful;  that  lights  up  everything,  and  makes  life  seem  worth 
living;  that  you  welcome  in  the  morning  and  part  from  at  night  with  regret; 
that  treats  rich  and  poor  alike,  beaming  upon  everybody,  and  everybody's 
friend,  so  that  its  unexpected  appearance  makes  everybody  feel  like  clapping 
hands?"  As  she  had  proceeded  hand  after  hand  had  gone  up,  until,  as  she 
completed  the  question, all  the  children  were  eager  to  answer.  "Well,  Agnes, 
you  may  tell  me,"  she  said  to  one  little  girl.  "Why,  it's  you,  teacher,  of 
course,"  said  Agnes;  and  every  head  nodded  energetic  approval.  This  fable 
shows  that  a  little  shower  fell  just  then  upon  that  teacher's  countenance;  but 
it  was  a  sun-shower. — School  Bulletin  Fables. 

Those  planning  to  attend  the  meeting  of  Superintendents  at  Cincinnati, 
February  24,  25,  26,  will  be  pleased  with  the  service  of  the  Nickel  Plate  Road. 


berever  snow  falls  or  water  flows 
or  birds  fly,  wherever  day  and 
night  meet  in  twilight,  wherever 
the  blue  heaven  is  hung  by  clouds  or  sown  with 
stars,  wherever  are  forms  with  transparent  bounda- 
ries, wherever  are  outlets  into  celestial  space,  when- 
ever is  danger  and  awe  and  love— there  is  Beauty 
plenteous  as  rain,  shed  for  thee,  and  though  thou 
shouldst  walK  the  world  over  thou  shalt  not  be  able 
to  find  a  condition  inopportune  or  ignoble. 


Gmerson  in  "TjAe  tPoet," 
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THE    MODERN    CONCEPTION  OF  RELIGIOUS    EDUCA- 
TION AS  A  PART  OF  GENERAL  EDUCATION.* 

GEORGE    ALBERT    COE. 

THE  modern  conception  of  religious  education  takes  the 
form  of  an  argument.  True  education,  it  says,  must 
develop  all  the  normal  capacities  of  the  mind;  religion 
is  one  of  these  normal  capacities,  therefore,  true  edu- 
cation includes  education  in  religion.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  state 
does  not  impart  religious  training,  then  the  home  and  the  church 
must  assume  the  whole  task.  This  task  is  no  mere  appendix  to 
general  education,  but  an  essential  part  thereof.  It  is  not  a  spe- 
cial or  professional  matter  which,  like  training  in  the  fine  arts,  may 
be  left  to  individual  taste  or  ambition.  Religious  education  must 
be  provided  for  all  children,  and  institutions  that  provide  it  for 
any  children  are  organs  of  the  general  educational  system. 

This  view  is  modern  in  the  sense  that  a  new  awakening  to  it  is 
upon  us;  it  is  modern  in  the  sense  that  the  exclusion  of  religious 
instruction  from  the  public  schools  has  given  it  peculiar  emphasis 
and  peculiar  form,  yet,  in  one  form  or  another,  it  is  as  old  as  civ- 
ilization. The  theory  that  there  can  be  any  education  that  does 
not  include  religion;  the  theory  that  looks  upon  our. so-called  sec- 
ular schools  as  a  scheme  of  general  education,  leaving  religious 
training  as  a  mere  side  issue,  is  so  new  as  to  be  almost  bizarre.  If, 
therefore,  any  new  idea  is  before  us  for  our  judgment,  the  ques- 
tion should  be  formulated,  as  follows:  What  shall  we  think  of  the 
strange  notion  that  men  can  be  truly  educated  without  reference 
to  the  development  of  their  religious  nature? 

It  is  well,  however,  to  think  thru  the  old  idea  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  is,  in  any  full  sense,  a  modern  idea  also.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of   educational  philosophy  and  of  religious  thought  can 
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we  make  good  the  assertion  that  sound  general  education  must  in- 
clude religion?  If  so,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  education,  com- 
monly called  general,  that  leaves  religion  out?  What  follows,  also, 
with  respect  to  the  present  relative  isolation  of  religious  education 
from  our  school  system  and  our  school  methods? 

The  central  fact  of  the  modern  educational  movement  is  rec- 
ognition of  the  child  as  a  determining  factor  in  the  whole  educa- 
tional scheme.  The  child  is  a  living  organism,  a  being  that  grows 
from  within  by  assimilation,  not  from  without  by  accretion. 
Therefore,  the  laws  of  the  child  mind  yield  laws  for  educating  the 
child,  laws  as  to  method  and  laws  as  to  material.  Education  is 
not  to  press  the  child  into  any  prearranged  mold,  but  to  bring  out 
his  normal  powers  in  their  own  natural  order. 

Religious  education  has  commonly  proceeded  from  the  oppo- 
site point  of  view,  namely,  from  a  fixed  system  of  religion  to  which 
the  child  is  to  be  shaped.  If,  then,  religion  is  to  find  any  place  in 
a  general  scheme  of  education  under  modern  conditions,  some  kind 
of  settlement  must  be  effected  between  these  opposing  points  of 
view.  If  we  start  from  the  modern  philosophy  of  education  our 
question  is  this:  Is  the  human  being  essentially  religious  or  only 
adventitiously  so?  Does  religious  nurture  develop  something  al- 
ready there  in  the  child,  or  does  it  merely  attach  religion  to  the 
child,  or  the  child  to  religion  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  start  from 
the  standpoint  of  religion,  our  question  is,  Does  not  all  education 
aim  to  fit  the  child  for  some  goal  or  destiny,  and  if  so,  how  does 
religious  education  differ  from  any  other  except  thru  its  definition 
of  the  goal? 

That  the  child  has  a  religious  nature  can  be  asserted  with  a  de- 
gree of  scientific  positiveness  that  was  never  possible  before  the 
present  day.  First,  every  theory  that  makes  religion  a  mere  by- 
product of  history  has  been  almost  universally  abandoned.  Reli- 
gion has  come  up  out  of  the  mind  of  man  as  a  natural  response 
to  universal  experience.  There  is  debate  as  to  the  content,  the 
utility,  and  the  significance  of  this  response,  but  none  as  to  its 
naturalness.  The  psychology  of  the  day  finds  that  religion  is  as 
deeply  rooted  in  human  nature  as  any  of  the  higher  instincts  or 
impulses  that  distinguish  man  from  the  lower  orders  of  life. 

The  idea  that  religion  belongs  to  man,  as  such,  has  been  reen- 
forced  in  recent  years  by  accumulating  evidence  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  individual  runs  parallel,  in  a  general  way,  to 
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the  evolution  of  man.  The  individual  is  said  to  recapitulate  the 
history  of  his  race.  It  follows  that  the  mighty  power  and  per- 
vasiveness of  religion  in  general  history  is  to  be  looked  for  in  min- 
iature in  child  life. 

Observation  confirms  this  presumption.  The  kindergarten, 
the  highest  outward  expression  of  our  knowledge  of  child  nature, 
is  squarely  built  upon  the  religiousness  of  the  child.  Froebel's 
whole  plan  of  education  revolved  around  the  thought  that  God 
is  a  present  reality  within  us  and  within  nature  about  us,  and  that 
the  end  of  education  is  to  make  us  conscious  of  his  presence. 
This  was  a  philosophical  idea,  of  course,  but  to  Froebel's  eye,  and 
according  to  the  experience  of  kindergartners,  the  child  freely, 
joyously  responds  to  it. 

The  same  observation  has  been  made  within  the  home  circle. 
What  is  that  wondrous  reverence  and  sense  of  dependence  with 
which  little  children  look  up  to  their  parents,  sometimes  actually 
believing  that  the  father  is  God,  but  the  first  stage  of  the  feeling 
of  absolute  dependence  which  Schleiermacher  declared  to  be  the 
essence  of  religion  ?  The  appetite  of  children  for  fairy  tales,  won- 
der stories,  and  heroic  legends,  reveals  the  very  same  impulse  that 
once  peopled  the  woodlands,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea  with  super- 
natural beings,  heard  in  the  thunder  the  voice  of  the  storm-god, 
beheld  in  the  rising  sun  the  very  face  of  divinity,  and  traced  our 
human  pedigree  back  to  demigods. 

The  evidence  becomes  piercingly  luminous  in  the  period  of 
adolescence,  when  childhood  culminates  and  pauses  before  set- 
tling into  the  fixed  forms  of  manhood.  Adolescence  reveals  in 
the  blossom  the  seeds  that  were  germinating  thru  infancy  and 
childhood.  What  distinctly  human  quality — one  not  shared  with 
the  brutes — is  more  characteristic  of  adolescence  than  suscepti- 
bility to  the  ideal  longings  that  culminate  in  religion?  Interfused 
with  the  hero-worship,  the  romanticism,  the  truth  and  beauty 
seeking,  the  self-consciousness  of  youth,  is  a  reaching  out  after 
something  more  satisfying  than  all  that  our  eyes  see  and  our 
hands  handle. 

The  philosophy  of  religion  goes  one  step  farther,  and  declares 
that  analysis  of  human  consciousness  in  its  three  phases,  the  true, 
the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  reveals  the  idea  of  God  as  implicit  in 
the  whole  of  our  conscious  life. 

Here  religious  education  takes  its  stand.     It  declares,  with  all 
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the  authority  of  the  history  of  the  race,  with  all  the  authority  of 
sound  observation  and  analysis,  that  religion  is  an  essential  fac- 
tor of  the  human  personality,  and  that,  therefore,  a  place  must  be 
found  for  religious  education  within  general  education. 

We  reach  this  conclusion  from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view. 
But  there  is  also  a  religious  point  of  view.  The  pedagog  says, 
"Bring  out  what  is  already  in  the  child."  Religion  says,  "Bring 
the  child  into  obedience  to  the  will  of  God."  Apparently,  educa- 
tion is  guided  by  what  the  child  already  is,  whereas  religion  pre- 
scribes what  he  must  become.  Can  we  unite  these  two  points  of 
view? 

The  case  is  not  different  for  religious  education  from  what  it  is 
for  education  universally.  The  reason  why  schools  exist  at  all  is 
threefold:  because  children  cannot  remain  children;  because  what 
happens  to  them  during  childhood  affects  their  maturity  for  good 
or  ill,  and  because  adults  know  which  is  the  better  life,  and  can 
help  children  to  attain  it.  What  adults  know  of  the  good  life 
does  and  must  preside  over  all  education  whatsoever.  The  mate- 
rial put  before  the  child  is  always  selected,  and  it  should  be 
adapted  not  only  to  the  child's  spontaneous  interests,  but  also  to 
producing  the  kind  of  man  we  wish  him  to  be. 

At  this  point  the  educational  reform  has  been  somewhat  halt- 
ing. Is  the  end  of  education  knowledge  or  culture  or  power? 
Is  it  intellectual  or  ethical?  Is  it  individual  or  social?  Just  at 
present  there  is  a  floodtide  of  sentiment  that  asserts  that  the  end 
is  neither  knowledge  nor  culture  nor  power  as  such,  nor  anything 
else  that  is  merely  individual,  but  rather  social  adjustment  and 
efficiency.  This  is  a  favorable  moment  for  religion  to  lift  up  her 
voice  and  proclaim  that  within  her  hand  is  the  final  meaning  of 
life,  and  that  to  her  belongs  not  only  a  place,  but  the  supreme 
place  in  determining  the  end  of  education. 

The  point  of  view  of  the-child-that-is  and  the. point  of  view  of 
the-man-he-should-become  are  reconciled  thru  the  insight  that 
the  later  self  is  preformed  in  the  earlier.  It  is  possible  to  make 
education  ethical,  because  the  child's  nature  is  ethical;  social, 
because  it  is  social.  The  ethical  authority  to  which  the  child  is 
taught  to  bow  is  already  within  the  child  himself.  It  is  the  same 
with  religious  education;  it  is  the  same  with  specifically  Christian 
education.  God  has  made  us  in  his  own  image  and  likeness;  he 
has  formed  us  for  himself,  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which,  as  one  of 
the  fathers  said,  the  soul  is  naturally  Christian. 
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At  this  point  religious  thought  transfigures  the  whole  idea  of 
education.  The  chief  factor  in  the  process  is  no  longer  the  text- 
book; it  is  no  longer  the  teacher;  it  is  God,  who  preforms  the  child 
for  himself,  plants  within  him  the  religious  impulse,  and  grants  to 
parents  and  teachers  the  privilege  of  cooperating  to  bring  the 
child  to  a  divine  destiny.  The  time  is  not  far  behind  us  when  men 
failed  to  connect  the  thought  of  childhood  or  the  thought  of  edu- 
cation with  the  thought  of  God.  They  put  education  and  religion 
in  sharp  antithesis,  making  one  a  human  process,  the  other  divine. 
Even  today  there  is  distrust  of  religious  education  lest  it  shall 
leave  conversion  and  religious  experience  out  of  the  account. 
But  in  reality  infancy,  childhood,  and  adolescence  are  themselves 
a  divinely  appointed  school  of  personal  religion,  a  school  in  which 
the  Divine  Spirit  is  prime  mover  and  chieffactor.  Religion  does 
not  flow  from  the  teacher  to  the  child;  it  is  not  given  or  commu- 
nicated, or  impressed,  merely  from  without;  it  is  a  vital  impulse, 
and  its  source  is  the  source  of  all  light  and  life.  In  the  normal 
unfolding  of  a  child  soul  we  behold  the  work  of  the  Logos  who 
gives  himself  to  every  man  coming  into  the  world.  When  the 
Logos  comes  to  a  child  he  comes  to  his  own,  and  it  is  in  the  pro- 
foundest  sense  natural  that  the  child  should  increasingly  receive 
him  as  the  powers  of  the  personality  enlarge. 

The  thought  of  God  works  a  further  transformation  in  our 
thought  of  education.  For  God's  will  compasses  all  the  ends, 
his  presence  suffuses  all  the  means,  and  his  power  works  in  all 
the  processes  of  it.  Accordingly,  religious  education  is  not  a  part 
of  general  education,  it  is  general  education.  It  is  the  whole  of 
which  our  so-called  secular  education  is  only  a  part  or  a  phase. 
Religious  education  alone  takes  account  of  the  whole  personality, 
of  all  its  powers,  all  its  duties,  all  its  possibilities,  and  of  the 
ultimate  reality  of  the  environment.  The  special  hours,  places, 
and  material  employed  in  religious  training  do  not  stand  for  any 
mere  department  of  education;  they  represent  the  inner  meaning 
of  education  and  of  life  in  their  totality. 

Our  practical  problem,  therefore,  is  greater  than  that  of  organ- 
izing a  good  Sunday-school  or  promoting  religion  in  the  home. 
The  spirit  of  religion  must  be  infused  into  the  whole  educational 
organism.  Religion  has  not  separated  itself  from  general  educa- 
tion, but  public  education  has  separated  itself  from  the  vine  of 
which  it  is  a  branch.     Yet  not  wholly,  for  there  are  leaders  of 
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public  instruction  who  see  that  the  end  of  education  is  one  with 
the  end  of  life,  and  that,  tho  religious  instruction  be  excluded 
from  the  schools,  the  spirit  of  religion  should  pervade  the  whole 
system.  The  time  has  not  come,  it  is  not  very  near,  when  the 
public  school  can  resume  the  work  of  specific  religious  instruc- 
tion. We  must  first  learn  more  of  Christian  union.  But  we  are 
needlessly  squeamish  regarding  the  limits  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  functions  of  our  school  system.  The  system  exists  as 
an  expression  of  the  ideals  of  our  civilization.  In  the  most 
democratic  state  there  is  no  reason  why  ideals  that  are  common 
to  the  people  should  not  be  expressed  in  the  people's  schools, 
even  tho  some  citizens  should  disapprove.  We  shall  never  secure 
an  ideal  school  system  by  consulting  the  citizen  who  has  the 
fewest  ideals.  Why  not  assume  that  some  principles  of  the 
spiritual  life  are  already  settled,  and  that  these  principles  are  to 
control  our  schools?  Why  should  not  moral  training  be  made  to 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fully  unified  ideal  that  is  found 
in  our  religion? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  behooves  the  home  and  the  church,  realiz- 
ing that  they  are  members  of  the  general  educational  organism, 
to  relate  their  work  more  closely  to  that  of  the  public  school,  the 
high  school,  and  the  college.  Religious  education  is  not  peculiar 
in  method,  but  only  in  its  aim  and  in  the  material  as  determined 
by  the  aim.  All  the  results  of  modern  progress  in  educational 
philosophy,  methods,  and  organization  belong  to  the  home  and 
the  church  as  much  as  to  the  public  school  system. 

Existing  organs  and  methods  of  religious  training — the  Sun- 
day-school, the  young  people's  society,  the  junior  and  interme- 
diate societies,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  the 
Catechism,  the  lesson  systems  and  lesson  helps — arose,  for  the 
most  part,  in  response  to  special  needs,  and  they  were  adopted 
with  no  clear  consciousness  of  their  possible  place  in  a  general 
scheme  of  education.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  reproach  at  all. 
On  the  contrary,  these  things  have  all  pursued  the  normal  course 
of  development,  which  consists,  first  of  all,  in  doing  the  thing  that 
is  immediately  needed,  the  theory  being  left  for  later  working 
out.  But  when  the  theory  has  been  worked  out,  then  an  organ 
that  arose  in  an  incidental  way  may  attain  to  higher  usefulness 
thru  understanding  of  its  nature,  laws,  and  relations. 

This    self-conscious,  fully  reflective  step  must  now  be  taken. 
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There  is  a  great  body  of  pedagogical  philosophy  that  must  be 
assimilated.  There  are  principles  of  teaching  that  must  be 
observed.  There  is  knowledge  of  the  child  mind  that  must  be 
utilized.  There  are  riches  of  knowledge  in  many  directions  that 
are  waiting  to  be  consecrated  to  Christ  in  the  service  of  children 
and  young  people. 

We  cannot  longer  neglect  these  things  and  remain  guiltless. 
The  light  has  dawned,  and  we  must  love  light  rather  than  dark- 
ness. Both  the  home  and  the  church  must  rise  to  their  privilege 
of  being  parts  of  the  general  organism  of  education.  They  must 
realize  that  they  are  under  as  much  obligation  as  the  principal  or 
the  teachers  in  a  public  school  to  study  the  child,  to  master  the 
material  and  methods  of  education,  and  to  acquire  skill  in  the 
educational  process.  Vastly  more  time  and  vastly  more  money 
must  be  devoted  to  this  service,  and  we  must  never  regard  either 
home  or  church  as  normally  successful  until  it  is  no  longer  the 
exception  but  the  rule  for  children  to  grow  up  Christians,  as 
Horace  Bushnell  demanded,  and  never  know  themselves  as  being 
otherwise. 


The  sober  lesson  of  history  is  that  there  can  be  no  sudden 
dawning  of  the  golden  age.  Fanatical  support  has  done  more 
harm  to  great  movements  than  bitter  opposition.  It  is  true  the 
world  could  not  spare  its  fanatics,  but  it  might  well  spare  their 
fanaticism.  Their  greatness  was  the  greatness  of  their  positive 
belief,  not  of  its  narrowness  and  limitations.  Had  they  believed, 
not  less  in  their  particular  reform,  but  more  in  other  and  com- 
pensating truths,  their  service  to  the  world  might  have  been  even 
greater,  and  a  vast  waste  of  destructive  reaction  might  have  been 
saved.  Noble  narrowness  has  often  given  priceless  service  to  the 
world,  but  because  it  was  noble,  not  because  it  was  narrow;  and 
its  results  include  deplorable  tendencies  beside  those  which  are 
helpful.  Evolution  is  more  quiet  and  less  startling  than  revolu- 
tion, and  narrow,  destructive  tendencies  catch  the  eve  more 
quickly  than  broad,  constructive  ones.  But  the  narrow  move- 
ments are  as  negatively  wasteful  as  they  are  definite  and  clear  in 
their  positive  value;  and  broad  constructive  movements  are  as 
unhampered  in  their  helpfulness  as  they  are  free  from  striking 
and  costly  reactions. — Edward  Howard  Griggs. 


CONTENTS  OF  FROEBEL'S  TRAVELING  BOX  OF  GIFTS 

AND  OCCUPATIONS,  NOW  IN  POSSESSION  OF 

THE  MUSEUM  AT  KEILHAU  * 

FROEBEL  had  worked  out  none  of  the  gifts  or  occupa- 
tions so  completely  as  the  third  gift. 
The  Froebel  Museum  owns,  as  Frau  Froebel's  be- 
quest, the  box  which  Froebel  had  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fortieth  year,  in  Blankenburg,  and  which  he  took  on  his 
travels,  and,  later,  showed  and  explained  to  his  visitors  in  Lieb- 
enstein  and  Marienthal.  It  is  of  strong,  blue  pasteboard,  55  cen- 
timeters long,  27  broad,  and  21  high.  On  the  cover  is  printed 
the  aim  of  the  contents.  This  is  of  great  value  to  those  who  oc- 
cupy themselves  in  agreement  with  Froebel's  views,  and  gives  an 
answer  to  many  attacks  which  had  been  brought  against  Froebel's 
methods.  Before  we  copy  the  inscription  we  will  look  at  the 
contents  of  the  box.  There  we  find  the  one  division,  covered  with 
white  pasteboard,  the  so-called  forms  of  knowledge. 

The  cubes  are  all  half  size,  i.  e.,  one-half  the  old  Zoll,  in  con- 
trast with  that  which  are  used  as  the  third  gift  in  the  kindergar- 
ten, and  which  are  2^  centimeters  high.  The  cubes  are  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  strong,  blue  paper.  Then  comes  the  division  into 
halves,  quarters,  eighths,  in  the  three  main  directions.  The  parts 
are  numbered  from  one  to  twenty-two,  so  that  one  learns  exactly 
how  systematically  Froebel  proceeded.  Then  follow  six  layers 
with  beauty  forms,  each  of  which  is  glued  upon  a  square  of  strong, 
blue  paper,  and  is  provided  with  a  number  and  a  rhyme.  These 
beauty  forms  are  in  three  groups— A,  B,  C — always  divided  from 
the  middle.  Then  come  layers  with  life  forms,  which  are  all 
numbered,  but  not  glued.  But  the  square  papers  lie  near,  which 
are  also  numbered  and  supplied  with  rhymes.  A  hundred  life 
forms,  made  of  eight  little  cubes,  are  in  the  box,  making  more 
than  are  delineated  on  the  lithographic  patterns.  Here  we  have 
the  material,  the  method,  and  the  key  to  Froebel's  use  of  these, 
as  well  as  to  each  of  his  building  gifts. 

One  might  ask,  now,  if  the  third  gift  is  taught  in  the  kinder- 
garten training  schools   as  Froebel  has  arranged  them  here.     If 

♦Translated  from  Fraulein  Heerwart  in  the  fall  report  of  the  Allgemeiner  Kindergartner- 
innen  Verein. 
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the  answer  runs:  In  one  year  we  cannot  become  so  well  grounded 
nor  so  perfect,  yet  the  kindergartners  can  continue  to  study  for 
themselves,  and  absorb  themselves  in  Froebel's  method.  A  call 
like  that  to  the  kindergartner  stimulates  to  further  work  from  all 
sides. 

The  numbers  which  Froebel  pasted  on  the  forms  are,  in  them- 
selves, a  guide  as  to  how  one  should  advance.  He  lets  one  form 
arise  from  the  other;  shows  how,  thru  a  slight  moving  of  one  and 
another,  a  change,  something  new,  appears.  If  the  kindergartner 
pursues  this  course  with  her  children  she  will  find  that  the  quiet 
progress  exercises  a  beneficial  influence  upon  them.  Spoiled  chil- 
dren who  have  played  at  home  with  large  bricks  and  blocks  of 
the  most  varied  forms  and  kinds,  and  who  have  looked  down  upon 
the  eight  little  cubes,  and  at  first  would  not  take  hold  of  them, 
see  now  that  their  playmates  are  content,  that  they  find  material 
for  entertainment,  and  learn  to  know  various  names.  This  reacts 
upon  the  most  spoiled  child.  It  learns  what  it  never  learned  at 
home — to  put  the  blocks  away,  to  arrange  the  cubes,  to  count,  to 
invent  with  them,  imitate  what  others  do  with  them,  and  at  last  to 
perfer  a  little  box  of  blocks.  When  it  does  not  do  that  then 
the  adult  is  at  fault  who  cannot  make  herself  think  that  a  child 
can  be  content  with  little.  But,  in  reality,  contentment  is  a  gift 
which  arises  from  Froebel's  methods,  as,  in  general,  the  child's 
inner  life  is  nurtured  without  its  being  seen. 

Froebel  has  described  the  third  gift  with  special  love.  See 
"Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten,"  Lange's  edition,  pages  90- 
108,  and  Seidel's,  pages  177-199.  He  has  also  treated  at  length 
the  fourth  and  fifth  gifts,  and  published  patterns  for  all  six  when 
he  lived  in  Blankenburg;  yet  the  forms  carried  out  in  half-size 
are  more  abundant  than  is  shown  in  the  lithographic  tables. 

As  for  the  rest,  all  the  riches  are  not  exhausted  with  the  Froe- 
bellian  life  forms,  for  every  handbook  has  additions,  particularly 
Friedrich  Seidel's  patterns  for  building,  published  by  Hirt. 

A  child  often  comes  to  the  end  of  his  inventive  talents  with 
his  play  materials  if  he  is  not  stirred  to  new  creations  by  his 
teacher.  A  kindergartner  does  well  when  she  learns  to  command 
the  entire  domain  and  to  take  the  Froebellian  forms  to  the  foun- 
dation. She  gains  much  herself  when  she  thoroly  works  thru  the 
Froebellian  gifts  once,  and  makes  inventions  besides,  as  Froebel 
always  intended.     The  third  gift  opens  a  wide  domain  of  thought 
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and  form  which  facilitates  each  of  the  following  gifts,  whereby, 
also,  time  is  saved.  Like  an  artist,  the  kindergartner  can  execute 
with  one  touch  what  others  require  time  for.  In  a  study  plan 
in  the  kindergarten  training  school  one  can  estimate  twenty-four 
hours  for  the  third  gift,  and  because  of  that  only  twelve  for  the 
fourth  gift.  The  proportions  are  the  same  for  the  fifth  and  sixth 
gifts.  One  facilitates  the  practice  time  with  the  other.  The  fifth, 
on  account  of  the  corners,  surfaces,  and  solids,  can  be  used 
especially  for  geometrical  demonstrations.  It  is  quite  different, 
whether  one  imitates  mechanically  with  the  cubes  or  builds  con- 
sciously, and  knows  of  which  elements  the  form  is  put  together. 
The  pleasure  felt  by  the  adult  is  shared  by  the  children,  and  so 
the  employment  becomes  a  bond  between  old  and  young.  This 
the  pedagogs  saw,  who,  in  185 1,  flocked  round  Froebel  in  Lieben- 
stein,  and  recognized  his  occupation  material  as  means  of  educa- 
tion, and  even  explained  the  movement  plays  as  cultivating  for 
grown  people,  because  they  represent  the  beautiful  and  promote 
serenity  and  health.  If,  however,  the  kindergartners  represent 
only  the  beautiful  with  reference  to  the  contents,  language,  mel- 
ody and  movement  in  the  games,  and  would  also  practice  the 
beauty  forms,  then  could  they  consciously  say:  "We  possess  the 
foundation  of  art  in  the  kindergarten." 

The  Lange  and  Seidel  publications  in  the  circulating  libraries 
are  at  the  disposal  of  those  of  our  fellow-members  who  do  not 
own  the  works  of  Froebel.  But  the  original  copy  from  which 
the  contents  are  taken  cannot  be  loaned,  because  it  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  museum.  The  just  named  works  contain  Froebel's 
description  and  methods  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  gift.  So  far  as 
known,  he  had  not  written  about  the  sixth,  but  had  only  pub- 
lished the  patterns. 

Let  us  hear,  now,  what  Froebel  says  in  the  inscription  on  the 
blue  chest: 

'"Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children.' 

"The  cubes,  divided  once  in  every  direction,  in  a  hundred  repre- 
sentations of  life  forms;  seventy-one  representations  of  beauty 
forms;  twenty-two  examples  of  knowledge  forms,  worked  out  to- 
gether in  the  kindergarten  in  Blankenburg,  near  Rudolstadt. 
Every  figure  is  provided  with  a  twofold  rhyme  of  a  double  kind; 
one  for  the  immediate  application  in  the  plays,  even  of  the  small- 
est children;  next,  the  second  for  the  child-nurturing  person,  as 
suggestion  for  the  symbolical    instruction  and  education  in  the 
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presentation  (for  the  most  part  with  already  advanced  children, 
and  also  for  verbal  acquisition),  and  also  with  a  survey  of  the 
different  series  for  the  teacher. 

"In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  will  be  noted,  further, 
that  the  mottoes  are  by  no  means  intended  for  the  verbal  acqui- 
sition of  the  children,  with  every  form  and  in  every  case,  but  as 
already  mentioned,  and  especially  the  smaller  printed  ones,  shall 
only  serve,  with  the  smaller  representations,  as  suggestion  to  the 
child-nurturing  person — of  the  elevation  of  the  educative  opera- 
tion— one,  to  unite  the  childlike  power  of  comprehension  with  the 
adapted  meaning.  To  clothe  this  in  childlike  language  will  be 
easily  possible  to  the  child-loving  person. 

"All  in  a  partitioned  pasteboard  box,  for  use  in  family  circles, 
as  in  child-fostering  institutions  of  all  kinds,  especially  guardian 
institutions,  for  the  useful  employment  of  the  dear  little  ones. 
Also,  however,  for  the  self-instruction  and  practice  of  all  whose 
calling  it  is  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  education  of  little  chil- 
dren, namely,  for  the  director  and  the  assistants  in  guardian  in- 
stitutions. 

"By  Fr.  Fr. 

"Blankenburg  near  Rudolstadt.  Property  of  and  published  by 
the  Institution  tor  nurturing  the  instinct  of  childhood  and  youth 
for  occupying  themselves." 


OCCUPATIONS. 

The  occupations  whose  fundamental  forms  Froebel  has  fully 
described  are:  folding,  stick-laying,  net-drawing,  and  painting  (in 
the  "Education  of  Man"). 

He  left  behind  no  samples  of  folding,  but  the  folding  forms 
were  bequeathed  by  his  flrst'pupils  to  later  generations,  and  were 
completed  and  continued  by  other  kindergartners  and  by  Kohler, 
Seidel,  Schmidt,  Goldammer,  and  preserved  by  Frau  von  Maren- 
holtz  in  her  large  manual.  See  also  the  Complete  School  of  Fold- 
ing by  Fraulein  Heerwart.  Froebel's  Course  of  Paper-folding, 
with  428  drawings  on  33  plates.  London,  Charles  &  Dible.  The 
value  of  the  folding  papers  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  geometry 
had  early  been  published  by  A.  Kohler,  in  his  brochure. 

The  stick-laying  (see  Lange  and  Seidel)  seems  to  have  been  a 
favorite  occupation  with  Froebel,  and  is  one  of  the  most  wide- 
spread in  the  kindergarten.  Froebel  has  not  only  published  in 
a  long  article  his  happy  ways  and  methods  of  intercourse  with 
the  children,  but  has  provided  the  drawings  of  the  same  with  a 
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preface  which  Joh.  Stangenberger  published  in  1851.  "This  com- 
prehensive sketch"  was  one  of  his  last  labors  before  he  died. 

Froebel  bequeathed  the  drawings  of  his  net-drawings  and 
cutting  to  his  pupils.  The  first  he  treated  in  detail.  As  to  paint- 
ing, the  color  exercises  were  carried  out  by  Keilhau  pupils  and 
have  been  preserved  in  Keilhau.  In  the  kindergarten  Froebel 
had  the  outline  of  the  pricked  example  painted,  for  which  very 
modest  little  pasteboard  boxes  served  as  paint-boxes.  They  held 
a  little  brush  and  the  three  colors— red,  yellow,  and  blue.  Of  the 
school  of  cutting  the  museum  owns  two  complete  series,  that  of 
the  square  and  the  hexagon,  which  Seidel  published  in  his  "School 
of  Work,"  Part  10,  and  which  are  to  be  found  with  more  or  less 
changes  in  the  above-named  works. 

The  museum  exhibits  also  the  oldest  weaving  and  pricking 
patterns.  Since  those  sixty  years  there  have  been  great  improve- 
ments with  respect  to  the  material,  particularly  in  the  quality  of 
the  paper,  so  that  many  of  the  occupations  can  be  more  beauti- 
fully made  than  earlier.  Many  curtailments  have  been  tried  in 
the  sequences,  and  more  and  more  destroyed  their  coherence.  Thus 
the  systematic  and  logical  work  has  suffered,  and  the  occupation 
lost  in  value.  -Many  young  kindergartners  know  nothing  of  the 
Froebellian  school  of  drawing.  It  went  so  far,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, that  they  thought  that  every  figure  that  could  be  drawn  on 
netted  paper  was  of  Froebel's  school  of  drawing.  Every  mistake, 
i.  e.  for  drawings  on  pale  netted  paper,  done  by  a  poor  light,  or 
executed  with  bad  material,  the  burden  was  laid  upon  the  Froebel- 
lian method;  he  must  suffer  for  the  offense  of  ignorant  kinder- 
gartners. 

One  might  ask:  Why  do  we  not  hold  to  Froebel's  ground 
forms  and  unfold  from  them  his  additions  and  inventions?  That 
would  be  the  course  of  nature,  which  out  of  one  stem  develops 
organically  the  branches  and  leaves.  Many  a  man  would  be  more 
rational  than  God's  nature.  He  thinks  his  individuality  suffers  if 
he  cannot  do  as  he  likes.  But  just  as  little  as  a  painter,  sculptor, 
or  musician  needs  to  fear  for  his  talent  when  he  studies  the  har- 
mony of  color,  tone,  and  the  proportions  of  number  and  form, 
just  so  little  will  the  kindergartner  injure  her  talent  when  she 
shapes  it  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  then  first  gives  her 
fancy  free  play.  Thoroness  hurts  no  one.  So  much  more  must 
the  kindergartner,  who  is  to  cultivate  not  only  herself,  but  the  chil- 
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dren,  too,  be  the  more  conscientious  about  the  foundation  which 
she  has  to  lay.  Many  fantastic  forms  have  crept  into  printed 
books  which  are  thought  to  be  Froebellian  patterns,  and  have  been 
copied;  for  example,  a  Dutch  work  contains  buildings  quite  im- 
possible to  execute  with  the  fourth  gift.  The  lesson  of  balance 
has  been  entirely  overlooked,  and  continual  falling,  with  the  rat- 
tling of  the  blocks,  is  the  result,  while  the  Froebellian  forms  stand 
firmly,  and  a  fall  can  occur  only  when  the  table  is  tottering  or 
the  hand  uncertain. 

In  a  French  work  we  find  caricatures  of  Froebel's  method  of  a 
different  sort,  in  the  sketches  for  the  cutting  course  where  the 
lines  for  cutting  have  no  coherence  with  the  folded  square,  but  are 
cut  in  quite  arbitrarily  from  right  to  left,  from  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  paper.  What  is  to  serve  as  a  pattern  must  be  valid  as  a 
sample.  Froebel's  first  cut  called  for  one  cut  parallel  with  the 
base  of  the  triangle,  and  he  so  proceeds  thruout  that  one  can  easily 
distinguish  a  Froebellian  beauty  form  from  every  other.  Every 
piece  cut  out  has  relation  with  the  center,  and  can,  as  such,  be 
used  for  new  comparisons,  which  every  child  has  the  freedom  to 
make  in  many  ways.  One  can  thereby  observe  the  differences  in 
the  natures  of  the  children — an  anxious  child  brings  the  separated 
pieces  closely  together  again;  a  happy  child  nature  places  them 
as  far  as  possible  apart,  etc.  The  cutting,  separation  of  the 
pieces,  the  laying  of  the  beauty  form,  is  the  chief  thing  with  this 
occupation;  if  one  will  preserve  a  beautifully  laid  star  it  can  be 
neatly  pasted.  That  was  later  introduced  by  Froebel's  pupils;  we 
must  preserve  what  belonged  to  a  star  in  a  paper  envelope,  and 
afterward  draw  the  pattern. 

Alas!  the  expressions  "pasting"  and  "pasting  school"  have 
crept  in  instead  of  naming  the  occupation  "Froebel's  cutting";  it 
is  distinguished  from  the  free  cutting  of  animals,  plants,  and  other 
forms  (in  which  the  scraps  have  no  more  coherence  with  the  draw- 
ing and  are  not  applied),  and  from  the  cutting  out  of  pictures, 
which  was  done  before  Froebel's  time  and  has  remained  a  favor- 
ite occupation  in  the  nursery.  The  Froebellian  cutting  should 
not  hold  off  from  any  of  these,  and  least  of  all  from  the  free-hand 
cutting,  for  which  it  is  an  excellent  preparatory  school,  for  every 
kind  of  line  and  aptitude  of  the  hands  is  exercised,' the  eyes  ac- 
customed to  proportions  of  form  and  prepared  for  many  kinds  of 
handwork  and  life  work.  In  order  to  help  obtain  justice  for 
Froebellian  cutting  in  England  I  gave  it  there,  with  explanations 
in  English,  after  I  had  again  compared  my  series  with  those  of 
Frau    Luise  Froebel.     Heinrich   Hoffman   sent   me    these   from 
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Hamburg.  Here  and  there  I  have  inserted  a  passage,  where  there 
seemed  to  be  a  gap,  and  indicated  these  to  be  such,  that  it  might 
be  known  what  really  originated  from  Froebel.  According  to 
these  there  are: 

1.  Cuttings  of  squares,  which  are  folded  as  right-angled  tri- 
angles, with  right,  acute,  and  obtuse  angles  and  curved  lines. 

2.  Cuttings  of  the  hexagon,  which  is  folded  as  an  equilateral 
triangle;  with  acute  and  obtuse  angles  and  curved  lines. 

Thereafter  follow  inventions  and,  finally,  free  cutting,  that  is, 
cutting  from  nature. 

As  now  the  Froebellian  square  is  folded  in  eight  parts,  and  the 
hexagon  in  six,  the  little,  as  yet  unpracticed,  hands  cannot  manage 
it;  i.  e.  to  cut  thru  with  the  scissors;  therefore  the  occupation  is 
peculiarly  for  the  older  kindergarten  children.  But  in  order  to 
strengthen  gradually  the  weak  hands,  I  sent  out  first  what  even 
college  students  find  necessary,  i.  e.  easier  exercises  with  plain 
paper,  with  which  very  pleasing  comparisons  appear.  Fraiilein 
Anna  Schaefer  has  also  invented  several  series  of  life-forms  with 
simple  cuts,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  drawing 
and  cutting.  The  wealth  of  forms  which  this  occupation  embraces 
is  extraordinarily  large.  Not  only  the  well,  but  sick  people,  young 
and  old,  can  pass  the  time  with  them,  giving  problems  to  them- 
selves and  to  others  and  doing  away  with  all  kinds  of  ennui. 
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NATURE'S   SECRET. 

ATURE,  smiling  to  herself, 
A  secret  safe  is  keeping: 
She  knows  her  children  are  not  dead, 
But  only  softly  sleeping. 

She  knows  the  thrilling  flood  of  life 

Within  the  forest  welling, 
And  sees  the  branches  blushing  red 

With  longing  to  be  telling. 
She  feels  the  Mayflowers  lift  their  heads 

From  off  their  mossy  pillows; 
And  now— the  smallest  tree  has  told: 

For  here  are  pussy  willows! 

You  dear,  wee,  furry,  silvery  things! 

We  touch  you  with  caressing; 
And  pluck  your  sprays  with  eager  hands 

And  many  a  whispered  blessing. 
A  robin  chirrups  on  the  hill, 

A  bluebird  in  the  hollow; 
For  these  are  pussy  willow  days. 

And  spring  is  sure  to  follow. 

— E.  K.  Stevefis. 


THE   FUNCTION   OF  THE  STORY  * 

MRS.    MARY   D.    BRADFORD,   SUPERVISOR   STATE   NORMAL    SCHOOL, 

STEVENS    POINT,    WIS. 

PART    II. 

THE  "childish  joy  in  the  fairy  tale"  referred  to  begins  to 
wane  in  middle  or  later  primary  days,  and  new  inter- 
ests arise  which  the  teacher  must  study  and  meet.  In 
the  second  grade,  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Seven  .Little 
Sisters,"  and  certain  of  the  Ernest  Seton  stories  may  be  used. 
This  course  might  be  seasoned  (using  the  familiar  words  of  Mrs. 
Rorer)  with  "a  dash"  of  Uncle  Remus  and  his  ubiquitous  Brother 
Rabbit  and  Brother  Fox.  Perhaps  pupils  here  would  not  object 
to  some  more  fairy  stories,  but  of  modern  date,  as  Carroll's  "Alice 
in  Wonderland,"  the  charm  of  which  seems  to  lie  in  its  truthful- 
ness to  the  child's  imaginings  in  dreams  and  its  sympathy  with 
animal  life. 

In  the  third  grade,  if  not  before,  children  should  be  introduced 
to  the  mythical  stories,  and  many  of  them  should  be  taught.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  use  your  standard  of  selection  as  often 
with  the  myth  as  in  finding  suitable  fairy  and  folklore  stories; 
for  most  of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  myths,  and  many  of  those 
from  the  Norse,  will  answer  every  one  of  the  five  questions  as  to 
fitness,  with  promptness,  and  in  no  doubtful  tone.  Here,  again, 
the  work  of  selection  has  been  done  for  the  teacher.  There  are 
Hawthorne's  "Wonder  Book"  and  "Tanglewood  Tales,"  Guerber's 
"Old  Greek  Stories,"  Lamb's  "Adventures  of  Ulysses,"  De  Gar- 
mo's  "Tales  of  Troy,"  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie's  "Norse  Stories," 
Baldwin's  "Story  of  Siegfried,"  Miss  Hall's  "Four  Old  Greeks," 
and  "The  Vikings,"  and  many  others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  books 
of  well-selected  American  mythology. 

"Myth  comes,"  says  Parker,  "from  the  imperfect  answer  which 
nature  gives  to  the  soul  of  man."  Myth  is  the  beginning  of  his- 
tory. 

The  classic  European  myths  take  the  child  into  the  presence 
of  the  men  who  best  represent  to  us  the  nations  of  the  Old  World 
in  their  vigorous,  prehistoric  youth,  and  illustrate  to  him  the  vir- 

*Read  before  Kindergarten  Section,  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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tues  respected  in  all  times.  Baucis  and  Philemon  set  him. an  ex- 
ample of  perfect  hospitality;  Bellerophon,  that  of  bravery  and 
self-forgetfulness  in  the  cause  of  the  distressed;  Siegfried,  that  of 
indomitable  perseverance;  Odin,  that  of  rugged  strength.  But 
not  only  in  all  these  does  the  child  live  in  the  company  of  heroes, 
whose  deeds  of  enterprise  and  manliness  are  the  climax  of  every 
tale,  but  he  is  getting  the  means  whereby  he  may  better  appre- 
ciate literature;  for  the  Greek  myths  have  been  dreamed  and  sung 
of  by  English  poets  for  six  hundred  years,  and  the  Norse  myths, 
since  "Carlyle  spoke  out  for  them  in  1840,"  have  been  a  more  and 
more  fruitful  source  of  comparison  and  allusion.  The  American 
myths,  like  those  of  Hiawatha,  always  so  fascinating  to  pupils  of 
this  age,  are  important,  as  they  form  such  a  natural  and  fitting 
introduction  to  American  history.  Indian  stories,  such  as  "Docas," 
have  a  great  charm  for  children,  and  provide  an  excellent  ap- 
proach to  pioneer  history.  For  variety,  here  use  the  Jungle  Book 
of  Kipling,  with  its  Rikki-tikki  tavi,  and  adventures  of  Mowgli. 

After  the  mythical  hero,  the  interest  of  the  boys  and  girls 
passes  to  the  real  hero  and  heroine,  and  then  the  story  phase  of 
authentic  history  and  biography  should  receive  attention  in  the 
school  course.  But  this  is  a  subject  sufficient  in  itself  for  a  sepa- 
rate paper. 

I  cannot  forbear  emphasizing  one  more  class  of  story  material, 
interest  in  which  does  not  seem  to  mark  any  particular  grade.  I 
refer  to  the  animal  stories  of  Ernest  Seton.  With  the  life  and 
adventures  of  "Raggylug"  and  "Redruff"  told  by  the  teacher,  I 
have  often  seen  primary  children  held  spellbound,  and  with  his 
"Lobo"  and  "The  Racing  Mustang"  read,  I  have  several  times 
seen  an  institute  of  men  and  women  moved  to  tears.  Have  you 
ever  tried  these  stories  upon  children  anywhere  from  the  first  to 
the  eighth  grade?  Reference  to  some  of  my  own  experiences 
with  their  use  among  children  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  story  of  the  little  partridge  brood 
was  in  progress,  and  the  portion  telling  of  the  disobedient  brother 
of  Redruff  was  reaching  the  tragic  point,  the  anxiety  of  one  little, 
fellow  passed  all  restraint,  and  he  exclaimed,  "Oh,  I  wish  he  would 
fly  to  a  higher  branch!"  and  when  the  story  closed  another  one 
said,  with  a  quiver  of  the  lip,  "Why  didn't  he  do  as  his  mother 
told  him  to!  Of  course  she  knew  better  than  he  did  where  he 
ought  to  roost!" 
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The  other  story  which  shares  with  Redruff  the  child's  love  is 
that  of  Raggylug.  One  of  the  most  unique  uses  to  which  I  have 
seen  this  story  put  was  in  a  primary  room,  where  the  children, 
who  were  then  under  its  spell,  could  be  changed  at  any  moment 
from  a  condition  of  noisy  activity  to  little  motionless  statues  by 
the  teacher's  simply  pronouncing  the  magic  word  "freeze,"  which, 
you  will  remember,  was  Mollie's  signal  to  Rag  when  danger  was 
approaching.  A  few  days  ago  I  entered  a  second  grade  room 
and  joined  the  circle  of  listeners.  A  boy  whispered  to  me:  "This 
is  a  true  story,  about  a  real  rabbit,"  and  then  to  the  practice 
teacher,  "May  I  tell  her  how  Rag  got  away  from  the  snake?" — a 
request  only  too  gladly  granted,  when  there  immediately  followed 
the  recital,  in  the  inimitable  style  of  a  child  freed  from  self-con- 
sciousness by  the  absorbing  interest  of  his  thought.  Still  one 
more  incident  and  I  will  point  to  the  significance  to  me  of  it  all: 
It  was  the  same  rabbit  story,  and  it  had  reached  the  place  where 
the  death  of  Rag's  mother,  Mollie  Cottontail,  was  being  told,  soft- 
ened all  it  could  be  to  those  tender  little  hearts  by  a  sympathetic 
teacher.  I  saw  a  little  head  drop  on  a  desk  and  heard  smothered 
sobs,  while  every  other  heart  spoke  thru  a  saddened  face  the  sym-; 
pathy  felt  by  those  boys  and  girls  for  their  loved  friend  and  close 
companion  in  imagination — their  little  hero  rabbit,  Raggylug. 

Do  you  not  think  that  hearts  so  touched  must  ever  regard 
with  greater  love  the  animal  life  about  them?  Racial  instincts  to 
kill  cannot  be  washed  out  by  a  continuous  stream  of  don'ts.  It 
has  been  tried  and  has  proved  to  be  as  ineffectual  as  it  has  been 
persistent.  This  can  only  be  done  by  planting  next  them  the 
seeds  of  love  for  animals,  and  of  rational  consideration  for  their 
rights.  This,  well-selected  animal  stories  do,  and  I  believe  all 
pupils  should  be  taught  them.  Then  might  mankind  approach 
nearer  to  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  lesson  taught  by  Cole- 
ridge in  his  "Ancient  Mariner,"  and  come  to  "love  and  reverence 
all  things  as  things  that  God  made  and  loves." 

"He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 

Both  man  and  bird  and  beast, 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all. 

Now  we  have  come,  somewhat  tardily,  I  fear,  on  account  of 
the  demands  made  by  the  other  two  questions,  to  the  third  and 
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last.  How  may  this  story  material  of  various  sorts  be  brought 
before  children  so  that  they  may  get  the  most  out  of  it?  The 
first  thing  the  teacher  must  do  is  to  steep  herself  in  the  literature 
she  desires  to  bring  to  her  children;  she  must  become  thoroly 
familiar  with  its  character,  and  be  in  sympathy  with  the  author. 
In  primary  grades  it  is  usually  best  to  tell  the  stories  and  not  read 
them.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  readily  seen:  the  capacity  of 
children  for  ideas  is  all  along  in  advance  of  their  comprehension 
of  language.  They  can  understand  and  enjoy  a  story  told  before 
caring  for  it  read  aloud,  because  the  reciter  then  adapts  the  lan- 
guage and  assists  by  gesture  the  understanding  of  the  story. 
With  some  selections,  especially  if  the  teacher  has  not  acquired 
the  art  of  telling  stories  well,  it  will  be  best  to  mingle  oral  narra- 
tive and  description  with  good  reading  of  choice  parts,  so  as  to 
preserve  better  the  literary  beauty  and  strength  of  suggestion  of 
the  author.     This  is  always  best  if  the  story  is  in  the  poetic  form. 

To  be  an  interesting  reader,  to  children  especially,  one  must 
read  the  faces  of  her  listeners  as  well  as  the  pages  of  the  book, 
and  hence  know  when  to  stop  and  refit  the  narrative  to  some 
child's  weakened  comprehension. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  story  work  I  am  now  describ- 
ing is  not  for  entertainment  only;  it  is  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
program.  As  such  it  requires  not  only  close  attention  to  the  get- 
ting of  the  thought,  but  vigorous  effort  to  reproduce  it.  I  will  re- 
mark in  passing  that  this  training  in  careful  listening  and  truthful 
reproduction  is  not  an  unimportant  preparation  for  a  future  mem- 
ber of  society. 

In  a  long  story,  the  teacher  should  analyze  it  into  units,  or 
divisions,  and  give  one  of  these  at  an  exercise.  The  discussion 
and  reproduction  of  that  part  should  be  obtained  before  the  next 
unit  is  given.  I  have  seen  much  story  work  fail  of  its  purpose 
because  the  teacher  did  not  appreciate  this  one  point  in  her  prac- 
tice; did  not  understand  that  in  all  learning  processes  reflection 
follows  absorption.  She  simply  told  on  and  on,  giving  far  too 
much  at  one  sitting,  and  doing  nothing  to  test  the  understanding 
of  what  she  had  already  given.  While  the  part  told  any  one  day 
should  have  a  completeness  of  its  own,  still  the  teacher  should  ac- 
quire something  of  the  art  of  the  publisher  of  the  serial  story,  and 
give  each  day  a  little  foretaste  of  the  good  things  to  come  in  the 
next  part. 
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In  many  schools  this  work  is  labeled  "Language"  on  the  school 
program — and  why  isn't  this  the  proper  name  for  it?  The  things 
necessary  to  make  language  teaching  effective  are  these:  First,  to 
exercise  the  child's  mind  upon  interesting  and  profitable  thought 
material;  second,  to  have  him  express  his  thought  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, both  orally  and  in  writing;  third,  to  shape  this  expression 
by  ever  ready  and  ever  patient  criticism  toward  correctness. 
When  technical  knowledge  will  help  the  last  named,  give  it.  The 
story  is  one  of  the  fruitful  sources  of  much  thought  material;  chil- 
dren enjoy  telling  them,  hence  the  second  condition  is  easily 
secured;  the  competent  teacher  should  do  the  rest. 

Besides  this  use  of  the  story  as  a  class  exercise,  the  general 
exercises  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  teacher  to  familiarize  the 
pupils  with  much  that  is  good.  There  the  entertainment  thought 
is  more  prominent.  Children  enjoy  several  repetitions  of  the 
same  story;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  you  may  be  sure  that  some- 
thing is  the  matter  with  the  story.  Each  repetition  produces  fresh 
details  and  new  meanings,  the  enlargement  of  the  content  keeping 
pace  with  the  growing  knowledge  of  words.  Our  intermediate 
critic  teacher  reads  annually  certain  stories  to  her  pupils,  notably, 
"Juan  and  Juaqita,"  which  I  mention  as  a  type.  As  each  class 
remains  under  her  charge  during  their  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
years  of  the  course,  they  hear  these  stories  three  times,  and,  seem- 
ingly, with  increasing  pleasure. 

Children  always  enjoy  reading  stories  that  have  been  told 
them,  so  an  excellent  practice  is  to  tell  in  one  grade  the  stories 
which  they  are  to  read  in  the  next,  or  in  later  grades. 

What  qualifications  must  a  person  possess  to  be  a  good  story- 
teller? Fundamentally,  there  should  be  sympathetic  insight  into 
the  needs  of  her  child  audience,  and  good  judgment  in  selecting 
material  suited  to  their  needs.  Second,  an  active  imagination  to 
give  reality  to  the  scenes  and  incidents  related,  so  that  the  details 
always  needed  by  the  child  to  build  his  pictures  shall  stand  out 
clearly.  Third,  a  good  command  of  language;  this  means  not 
only  a  wide  vocabulary,  and  fluency  in  its  use,  but  correctness  in 
pronunciation  and  grammatical  form.  Fourth,  a  clear  voice  used 
with  ease  and  natural  inflections.  Fifth,  dramatic  power,  or  abil- 
ity to  use  other  means  of  expression  than  voice,  merely;  that  is, 
to  use  gesture,  simply  and  without  false  enthusiasm.     If  any  af- 
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fectation  is  present,  it  counteracts  the  good  influence  coming 
from  the  thought. 

One  may  lack  some  of  the  essentials  named,  yet  possess  an 
indescribable  magnetism  which  will  thrill  the  listening  audience 
the  moment  the  tale  begins  to  flow  from  her  lips.  Another  may 
be  a  successful  story-teller,  because,  tho  lacking  some  of  the 
qualifications  named,  she  possesses  a  quick  insight  into  means  of 
bringing  the  children's  thoughts  into  close  relation  with  the  in- 
cidents, as  by  query  and  suggestion  she  weaves  into  the  story  the 
previous  home  experiences  of  the  listeners — or  skillfully  leads 
them  to  make  their  own  discoveries.  Tho  some  may  possess 
more  by  nature  than  others,  of  this  art,  it  maybe  acquired  by  all; 
and  in  training  schools  for  teachers  the  students  are  required  to 
study  and  practice  it.  I  believe  that  it  would  help  the  work 
greatly,  by  emphasizing  its  importance  in  the  minds  of  teachers, 
if  examiners,  and  all  those  interested  in  judging  the  fitness  of  peo- 
ple to  teach,  especially  in  the  grades,  should  require  satisfactory 
evidence  of  ability  in  this,  line.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  dis- 
parage in  any  way  full,  broad  scholarship  as  a  fundamental  need 
in  the  teacher,  and  know  that  to  hold  candidates  to  effort  in  this 
direction  standards  must  be  maintained.  But  I  should  rejoice,  if 
it  is  a  case  of  substitution  and  not  of  addition,  to  see  some  ques- 
tions give  way  to  those  touching  this  vital  need  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  teaching.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  there  should  be 
omitted  some  such  ones  as  those  involving  knowledge  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  compound  denominate  numbers;  the  rivers  of  Siberia 
and  capes  of  South  America;  the  chronology  of  all  the  American 
discoverers,  and  the  parsing  of  anomalous  constructions,  and  for 
them  substituted  questions  testing  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
best  stories  of  the  different  kinds,  and  where  they  may  be  found, 
and,  also,  a  demonstration  made  of  ability  to  tell  a  story  that  chil- 
dren will  want  to  listen  to? 

Much  that  I  have  said  in  this  paper  is  probably  an  old  story 
to  you,  and  the  practice  herein  advocated  has,  perhaps,  long  been 
a  part  of  your  teaching  work.  If  so,  it  is  well  with  your  children 
and  pupils.  Continue  in  the  same  course  with  renewed  earnest- 
ness, remembering  that  the  beautiful,  great,  and  good  things  in 
story  are  the  inheritance  of  every  child,  his  birthright  in  the 
thought  world,  and  the  duty  rests  upon  every  teacher  to  help  him 
to  secure  this  inheritance.     In  spite  of  Gradgrinds,  ignorant  of 
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the  nature  of  children,  who  cry  in  the  words  of  their  immortal 
prototype:  "Teach  my  boys  and  girls  nothing  but  facts.  Facts 
alone  are  wanted  in  life.  You  can  only  form  the  minds  of  reason- 
ing animals  upon  facts.  Stick  to  facts,  sir!  Away  with  fancy!" 
work  on,  and  see  that  your  pupils  come  into  possession  of  the 
most  valuable  part  of  their  literary  heritage  at  the  time  in  their 
lives  when  it  shall  best  supply  their  needs;  for  then  not  only  is  the 
work  most  easily  done,  but  the  minds  of  the  children  are  early 
enriched  and  prepared  by  all  this  culture  material  for  the  better 
appreciation  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  literature,  art,  and 
life,  and  their  moral  natures  moved  as  no  abstract  methods  can  af- 
fect them  by  the  concrete  examples  of  truthfulness,  of  kindness,  of 
bravery,  and  of  all  those  ethical  qualities  which  properly  selected 
stories  embody,  and  which  go  to  make  up  in  the  individual  the 
sum  total  of  such  traits,  called  character. 


FEIGNED   COURAGE. 
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ORATIO,  of  ideal  courage  vain, 

Was  flourishing  in  air  his  father's  cane, 
And,  as  the  fumes  of  valor  swelled  his  pate, 
Now  thought  himself,  this  hero  and  then  that: 
"And  now,"  he  cried,  "I  will  Achilles  be; 
My  sword  I  brandish;  see,  the  Trojans  flee. 
Now  I'll  be  Hector,  when  his  angry  blade 
A  lane  thru  heaps  of  slaughtered  Grecians  made! 
And  now,  by  deeds  still  braver,  I'll  evince 
I  am  no  less  than  Edward,  the  Black  Prince. 

Give  way,  ye  coward  French !"  As  thus  he  spoke, 

And  aimed  in  fancy  a  sufficient  stroke 
To  fix  the  fate  of  Cressy  or  Poictiers 
(The  nurse  relates  the  hero's  fate  with  tears), 
He  struck  his  milkwhite  hand  against  a  nail, 
Sees  his  own  blood,  and  feels  his  courage  fail. 
Ah!  where  is  now  that  boasted  valor  flown, 
That  in  the  tented  field  so  late  was  shown! 
Achilles  weeps,  great  Hector  hangs  his  head, 
And  the  Black  Prince  goes  whimpering  to  bed. 

— Mary  Lamb. 


PRINCESS  ILSE* 

A   TALE  OF  THE    HARZ    MOUNTAINS. 

AT  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  when  all  the  waters  of  the  earth 
had  run  together,  and  had  climbed  up  the  mountains 
and  had  overflowed  with  their  wild  billows  the  highest 
mountain  peaks,  there  arose  a  terrible  confusion  among 
the  waters;  and  when  the  Lord  at  last  took  pity  upon  the  poor 
earth,  and  let  the  clear  light  of  Heaven  break  thru  the  gray  cloud 
coverlet,  and  bade  the  waters  separate  from  one  another  and  seek 
the  homeward  way  to  their  valleys,  then  no  brook  or  stream  could 
have  found  again  his  old  bed  had  not  a  band  of  good  angels  de- 
scended upon  the  earth  and  conducted  them  carefully  down  the 
right  path. 

As  the  long  lines  of  lofty  mountains  emerged  from  the  flood 
the  angels  descended  upon  their  summits  and  stepped  slowly  from 
all  sides  into  the  valleys,  driving  the  waters  before  them.  And  as 
they  got  down  lower  and  lower  they  directed  the  course  of  river 
and  brook,  marked  out  the  boundaries  of  the  sea,  and  inclosed  the 
lakes  fast  in  spiked  chains  of  rock  or  in  green  girdles  of  wood 
and  meadow.  With  broad  wind  brooms  and  brushes  of  sunbeams 
they  were  busy  enough  on  the  wet  earth,  brushing  mud  out  of  the 
grass  and  drying  the  heavy  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  were  so 
active  over  it  that  the  quantity  of  spray  they  stirred  up  hung  like 
a  fragrant  veil  of  mist  in  the  mountain  cliffs. 

The  work  had  lasted  several  days,  and  neared  completion,  as 
a  tired  angel  rested  on  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Alps.  He 
had  from  there  a  wide  survey  over  north  and  south,  east  and  west, 
and  looked  reflectively  down  upon  the  green  earth,  which  had 
emerged  looking  so  charming,  and  with  such  a  youthful  freshness, 
from  the  waters  of  expiation.  "How  lovely  she.  is,"  he  thought; 
"how  radiant  in  her  purity — but  will  she  keep  herself  so  pure? — 
Will  all  this  misery  of  sin,  all  this  stain  of  sin  which  was  here 
washed  away  with  so  much  water,  not  germinate  again?  Will  sin 
never  again  press  her  black  finger  upon  the  blooming  countenance 
of  the  purified  world?"  An  anxious,  foreboding  sigh  swelled  the 
breast  of  the  good  angel  and  he  turned  his  dazzled  eyes  away 
from    the  morning  sun,  which    rose    upon    the   horizon    flaming, 

♦Translated  from  the  German  of  Marie  Petersen  by  Bertha  Johnston. 
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blood  red.  He  gazed  long  upon  that  side  to  which  the  German 
rivers  had  been  drawn.  He  saw  them  glide  away  in  the  distance; 
the  large,  main  streams  far  ahead,  the  little  ones  following  after, 
and  a  great  number  of  hurrying  little  creeks  and  brooks  merrily 
hastening  after.  He  was  rejoiced  that  all  were  so  well  guided, 
that  all  confusion  had  been  saved,  and  that  no  little  spring  was  so 
tiny  or  so  insignificant  that  an  angel  had  not  gone  to  its  side,  ever 
pointing  out  the  right  path  if  it,  lingering  and  irresolute,  inclined 
to  go  aside,  and  carefully  guarding  it  if  it  clumsily  and  incon- 
siderately rushed  over  the  rocky  cliffs.  He  saw  the  merry  Rhine, 
a  full  grape-vine  wreath  upon  his  head,  restlessly  hastening  away, 
and  imagined  from  the  far  distance  that  he  heard  the  jubilant  cry 
with  which  he  greeted  his  beloved  Mosel,  as  she,  her  locks  also 
wreathed  with  the  vine,  approached  him,  blushing. 

Further  and  further  away  drew  the  waters!  Their  murmur  and 
tinkling  resounded  far  in  the  distance,  and  the  solitary  angel  on 
the  Alpine  summit  suddenly  found  his  ears  attracted  by  another 
sound.  It  was  a  soft,  dolorous  weeping  and  splashing  in  his  im- 
mediate neighborhood;  and  as  he  stood  up  and  stepped  behind  the 
rock  whence  came  the  sound  he  found  there,  lying  on  the  ground, 
wrapped  up  in  a  white  veil,  a  young  spring  crying  bitterly.  Sym- 
pathetically he  bent  over  her — and  as  he  raised  her  up  and 
threw  aside  her  veil  he  recognized  her  as  the  little  Use,  for  whom 
stood  ready  a  green  bed  far  off  in  the  valleys  of  the  Harz.  "Poor 
child,"  said  the  good  angel,  "have  you  had  to  remain  alone  here, 
on  the  rough  mountain?  Have  the  others  all  gone  away  and  none 
thought  to  take  you  along?"  But  the  little  Use  tossed  up  her 
head  and  spoke  very  pertly:  "No,  I  have  not  been  forgotten. 
That  old  Weser  waited  long  enough,  and  beckoned  and  called  for 
me  to  go  with  him;  and  Ecker  and  Ocker  wanted  to  seize  me; 
but  I  wouldn't  go  with  them,  not  at  all,  not  even  if  I  must  pine 
away  here.  Shall  I  descend  to  the  valley,  like  a  common  brook 
to  do  contemptible  service,  by  running  thru  the  plain  to  give  drink 
to  the  cattle  and  sheep  and  wash  their  awkward  feet — I,  the  Prin- 
cess Use!  Look  at  me  and  see  if  I  am  not  of  the  noblest  lineage. 
The  light  ray  is  my  father  and  the  clear  air  my  mother;  my  brother 
is  the  diamond,  and  the  dewdrop  in  its  little  bed  of  roses  my  dear 
little  sister.  The  waves  of  the  Deluge  have  borne  me  on  high.  I 
have  been  allowed  to  undulate  around  the  snow  peaks  of  the  pri- 
meval mountains,  and  the  first  sunbeam  that  broke  thru  the  clouds 
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has  embroidered  my  dress  with  spangles.  I  am  a  princess  of  the 
purest  water  and  truly  cannot  go  down  into  the  valley.  So  I  pre- 
ferred to  hide  myself  and  assume  to  be  sleeping,  and  at  last  the 
old  Weser,  with  the  stupid  brooks  that  knew  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  run  into  her  arms,  was  obliged  to  go  away  grumbling." 

The  angel  shook  his  head  sadly  over  little  Use's  long  speech, 
and  looked  gravely  and  searchingly  into  her  pale  little  face;  and 
as  he  gazed  long  and  steadily  into  the  frank,  blue,  child-eyes,  that 
today  blazed  with  bright  sparks  of  anger,  there,  in  their  clear 
depths  he  saw  dark  points  stir,  and  knew  that  an  evil  guest  was 
exercising  his  nature  in  the  head  of  little  Use.  The  demon  of 
Pride  had  entered  there,  had  driven  out  all  holy  thoughts,  and 
looked  banteringly  at  the  good  angel  from  the  eyes  of  poor  little 
Use.  The  pride  demon  has,  however,  turned  the  head  of  many  a 
foolish  child  who  is  not  exactly  a  princess  of  the  purest  water, 
and  the  sympathetic  angel,  who  recognized  the  danger  of  the  poor 
little  spring,  wished  to  save  it  at  any  cost. 

In  his  eyes,  which  penetrated  so  far,  Princess  Use  was  nothing 
but  a  naughty  child,  and  so  he  did  not  say  to  her  "Highness,"  nor 
"Serene  Highness,"  but,  quite  simply,  "dear  Use."  "Dear  Use," 
therefore,  said  the  angel,  "if  you,  then,  of  your  own  choice,  re- 
mained up  here,  and  considered  it  far  beneath  your  dignity  to 
withdraw  into  the  plains  with  the  other  waters,  you  must  then  be 
quite  contented  to  be  up  here,  and  I  do  not  understand  why  you 
behave  so  and  weep  and  lament." 

"Ah!"  said  child  Use,  "when  the  waters  had  left,  dear  angel, 
then  came  the  Stormwind  to  scour  off  the  mountain,  and  when  he 
found  me  he  became  furious;  he  scolded  and  raged  and  wrangled, 
and  shook  me  and  wanted  to  throw  me  over  that  cliff  into  a  deep, 
dark  abyss,  where  never  a  spark  of  daylight  shines.  I  pleaded 
and  wept,  and  drew  myself  trembling  against  the  point  of  rock — 
where  I  was  at  last  so  fortunate  as  to  wrest  myself  from  his  pow- 
erful arms  and  to  conceal  myself  here  in  this  cleft  of  rock." 

"And  as  you  will  not  always  succeed  in  so  doing, "said  theangel, 
"for  the  Stormwind  keeps  strict  order  here  above,  and  drives  a 
good  broom,  so  you  will  comprehend,  dear  Use,  that  it  was  foolish 
of  you  to  remain  up  here  alone,  and  will  follow  me  willingly  if  I 
lead  you  back  to  the  good  old  Weser,  and  your  young  com- 
panions." 
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"No,  indeed!"  cried  little  Use,  "I  will  remain  up.  here;  I  am 
the  princess!" 

"Use,"  said  the  angel,  in  his  soft,  tender  voice,  "dear,  little 
Use,  I  mean  well  by  you,  and  you  will  please  me,  too,  a  little, 
and  be  a  good  child.  Do  you  see  there  the  white  morning  cloud 
sailing  in  the  blue  space  of  heaven?  I  will  call  upon  it  to  ap- 
proach and  then  we  will  both  step  in — you  will  lay  yourself  upon 
its  soft  cushions  and  I  will  sit  near  you;  and  so  the  cloud  will 
carry  us  quickly  down  into  the  quiet  valley  where  the  other  brooks 
are  going.  There  I  will  lay  you  in  your  little  green  bed  and  stay 
with  you,  and  send  you  bright  dreams  and  tell  you  stories." 

But  Princess  Use  was  incorrigibly  stubborn.  She  cried  always 
more  and  more  defiantly  and  violently:  "No,  no,  I  will  not  go 
down!  I  don't  want  to  go  down!"  and  as  the  angel  approached 
nearer  her,  and  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms  with  gentle  force, 
she  struck  him  and  squirted  water  in  his  face. 

The  angel  seated  himself  sadly  on  the  ground  and  little  Prin- 
cess Obstinacy  crept  into  her  rocky  cleft  again,  and  rejoiced  that 
she  showed  so  much  character  and  gave  curt  denials  to  the  angel, 
who  went  to  her  once  more-and  sought  to  persuade  her  to  go  with 
him.  But  as  the  good  angel  at  last  comprehended  that  in  spite  of 
all  his  love  he  had  lost  all  control  over  little  Use,  that  the  pride 
demon  held  captive  all  her  senses,  he  turned,  sighing,  from  the 
lost  child  and  sought  out  his  companions  who  still  actively  hurried 
below. 

But  Princess  Use,  when  she  was  once  more  alone  on  the  Alpine 
peak,  wished  now  to  enjoy  her  sovereignty.  She  advanced  from 
her  rocky  fissure,  seated  herself  on  a  projecting  cliff,  spread  her 
fragrant  draperies  in  wide  folds  around  her,  and  then  waited  to  see 
if  the  other  mountains  would  not  bow  before  her,  and  the  clouds 
come  down  to  kiss  her  gown.  But  it  did  not  happen  that  way, 
however  solemn  the  air  assumed  by  her  little  highness,  and  at 
last  she  grew  weary  of  the  long  sitting  and  began  to  be  most  pain- 
fully bored,  sighing  softly  to  herself:  "I  could  have  pleased  my- 
self with  a  little  tediousness,  that  goes  with  one's  rank;  but  a 
princess  needs  not  to  endure  so  horrible  an  amount."  As  even- 
ing now  drew  on,  and  the  sun  set,  and  from  the  distance  sounded 
the  roar  of  the  approaching  Stormwind,  again  the  poor  little 
spring  shed  hot,  anxious  tears.  And  much  as  she  sustained  her- 
self in  her  firmness,  and  rejoiced  that  she   had   not  followed  the 
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angel,  the  sweet  self-satisfaction  could  not  conquer  her  fear  of 
the  Stormwind. 

It  grew  darker  and  darker;  heavy,  bewildering  vapors  arose 
from  the  abyss,  a  hollow  thunder  rolled  thru  the  depths,  and  little 
Use  thought  she  would  pass  away  in  nameless  terror.  Her  breath 
was  choked  in  the  hot,  heavy  air  which  suddenly  swept  around 
hef.  All  at  once  a  pale  beam  of  light  palpitated  thru  the  deep 
night,  and  as  the  little  spring  glanced  up  in  terror,  there  stood 
before  her  a  large,  dark  man,  wrapped  in  a  wide,  red  mantle,  who 
bowed  low  before  her  and  addressed  her  as,  "most  gracious  Prin- 
cess." Such  a  greeting  was  sweet  music  in  the  ears  of  little  Isle, 
and  she  constrained  her  dread  of  the  strange,  uncanny  shape  and 
listened  to  the  flattering  words  which  met  her  ears. 

The  dark  man  said  to  her  that  he  had  been  long  in  the  vicinity, 
had  listened  to  her  conversation  with  the  angel,  and  was  glad  that 
she  had  dispatched  him  so  contemptuously.  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  one  would  want  to  drag  down  to  the  flat  earth  so  much 
charm  and  grace  to  bury  it  in  the  obscure  valley.  He  spoke  of 
the  brilliant  future  which  awaited  her  if  she  would  permit  him  to 
serve  her;  told  about  his  pleasure-seat  on  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  magnificant  mountains  of  Germany;  he  would  conduct  her 
there  and  surround  her  with  a  brilliant  court  with  all  the  splendor 
and  magnificence  that  belonged  to  her  proud  rank;  in  joy  and 
pleasure  would  she  reign  there,  elevated  high  above  all  waters, 
big  and  little,  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Use's  little  heart  beat  high  in  joyful  expectation  at  all  these 
promises.  And  as  the  man  now  threw  open  his  mantle  and  drew 
thence  a  broad,  golden  shell  whose  artistically  worked  foot  was 
set  with  sparkling  gems,  and  set  this  shell  before  her  and  invited 
the  gracious  princess  to  sit  down  in  it  that  he  might  carry  her  to 
his  beautiful  Brockenberg,  where  numberless  servants  already  pre- 
pared for  her  a  merry  feast,  then  all  recollection,  all  consideration 
was  over  for  her  little  highness.  In  joyful  haste  she  sprang, 
both  feet  at  once,  into  the  golden  basin,  so  that  her  water  splashed 
high  up,  and  a  couple  of  its.  drops  fell  on  the  hand  of  the  dark- 
man,  where  they  evaporated,  hissing,  while  a  burning  pain  palpi- 
tated thru  all  the  little  Use's  limbs. 

Frightened,  the  poor  child  seized  the  rim  of  the  shell  as  tho 
she  would  immediately  swing  herself  out  over  it  again,  and  looked 
timidly  up  in  the  man's  face.     But  he  laughed  at  it,  seized  the 
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shell  in  his  powerful  hand,  bade  the  Stormwind  roar  on  before,  so 
that  little  Use  need  not  be  afraid  lest  he  should  overtake  her,  and 
quick  as  an  arrow  they  went  thru  the  air.  And  the  little  spring, 
because  the  pain  was  so  soon  over,  was  quieted,  and  patiently  let 
herself  be  borne  away.  She  had  no  foreboding  that  she  had  given 
herself  to  the  devil  as  she  stepped  into  the  shimmering  little 
boat  that  he  offered  her.  She  was,  to  be  sure,  a  little  anxious  as 
she  hummed  away  thru  the  dark  night;  and  when  the  shell  rocked 
because  of  the  violent  motion  Use  trembled,  and  crouched  very 
flat  on  the  brilliant  floor,  drew  her  garments  close  around  her,  and 
was  on  her  guard  not  to  lose  one  tiny  drop  again — she  knew  just 
how  it  hurt. 

The  night  cleared  and  the  moon  rose  slowly  as  she  came  at 
last  to  the  Brocken.  Toward  them,  from  thence,  came  a  wild 
shouting,  hurrahing,  and  whistling;  a  throng  of  strange  figures 
fluctuated  in  varied  confusion.  But  the  Lord  of  the  Brocken  com- 
manded silence,  placed  the  shell,  with  little  Use,  upon  a  large,  flat 
stone,  as  on  a  throne,  and  bade  his  merry  vassals  form  a  large 
circle  around  her  and  do  homage  to  the  water  princess.  That  was 
a  blissful  moment  for  little  Use,  who  felt  that  at  last  she  was  in 
her  right  place.  Proudly  she  rose  and  stood,  a  slender  jet  of  water, 
with  dignity  and  grace,  high  up  in  the  shell,  nodding  and  salut- 
ing graciously  on  all  sides,  and  dropped  her  head,  half  ashamed, 
as  a  loud  "Oh"  of  admiration  sounded  thru  the  whole  circle.  It 
was,  however,  no  time  for  humility  on  the  part  of  child  Use  with 
the  pride  demon  in  her  little  head.  A  sweet,  intoxicating  music 
sounded,  and  the  enraptured  little  princess  rose  up  and  down, 
dancing  and  bubbling  in  her  polished  shell,  raised  and  sank  her 
curly  little  head  and  let  the  clear,  pearly  drops  drip  back,  ringing, 
into  the  golden  basin.  The  good,  full  Moon,  that  does  not  ex- 
amine, too  closely,  and  shines  on  all  that  appear  before  him,  good 
or  evil,  could  not  help  placing  upon  the  vain  child  an  elegant 
little  crown  of  sparkling  little  silver  stars,  and  his  wide  mouth 
grew  as  wide  again  with  hearty  pleasure  as  the  sweet  little  one 
nodded  up  to  him  gratefully. 

But  not  every  eye  of  the  devil's  court  looked,  meanwhile,  with 
rapture  and  admiration  on  the  dancing  little  Use;  there  were  many 
vain  young  witches  in  the  company  who  considered  themselves 
the  most  beautiful  and  charming  of  princesses,  and  saw  another  so 
celebrated  only  with  bitter  envy  and  vexation.     Two  such  young 
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witches  stepped  close  up  to  the  golden  shell  and  mocked  little 
Use,  and  spoke  ironically  to  her  face:  "She  dances  and  turns,  and 
thinks  herself  beautiful,"  said  one,  "and  yet  is  so  thin  and  lank, 
that  one  could  puff  thru  her.  I  would  just  like  to  know  how  the 
pale  beauty  would  conduct  herself  if  she  had  to  dance  with  the 
Stormwind  and  let  him  swing  her  in  the  circle  as  we  are  used  to 
doing."  "It's  pitiful!"  said  the  other,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"She  will  never  learn  all  her  life  long  to  ride  the  broomstick.  But 
do  you  hear,  listen!  over  there  they  are  already  beating  the  kettle 
drums  and  striking  the  cymbals.  A  merry  measure  we  should 
dance  there  and  stamp  on  the  ground  and  dig  a  pool  in  which 
Use  shall  dwell.  Then  will  her  magnificence  come  to  an  end,  and 
she  will  become  our  obedient  servant,  Princess  Cooking-water." 

Little  Use,  who  had  heard  all,  lost  all  joy  in  the  dance  with  the 
impudent  speech  of  the  young  hexies.  She  sat  once  more  in  the 
bottom  of  the  shell,  saw  all  the  wild  figures  draw  to  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain  and  arrange  themselves  for  the  dance  and  pon- 
dered on  what  the  scornful  words  of  the  wicked  hexies  might 
really  indicate.  The  satire  about  the  Stormwind  had  already 
deeply  displeased  her,  but  the  pool  and  the  Princess  Cookwater 
demanded  the  greatest  consideration.  No  one  had  yet  called  her 
Princess  Cookwater,  and  she,  who  was  to  reign  here,  could  not 
possibly  serve  the  hexies.  She  thought  of  asking  the  Lord  of  the 
Brocken,  who  just  then  walked  straight  up  to  her,  for  informa- 
tion; but  before  she  had  arranged  her  words  he  stood  before  her 
and  dipped  his  finger  into  the  midst  of  the  golden  shell,  so  that 
little  Use  quivered  with  pain.  But  the  demon  laughed  again,  say- 
ing: "The  night  is  cool,  most  gracious  Princess.  You  are  cold 
already  to  the  touch,  and  will  really  freeze  here  in  this  flat  basin. 
I  am  having  there,  over  the  fire,  a  warm,  rocking  bed  set  to  rights 
for  you,  where  you  may  repose  and  warm  yourself.  If  you  will 
turn  your  radiant  head  to  that  side  you  will  see  .how  my  chief  cook 
is  busied  stirring  the  fire  and  putting  beautiful  playthings  in  the 
bed  for  you  that  the  time  may  not  seem  long  to  you.  Come  and 
let  me  carry  you  over." 

Little  Use  looked  toward  the  opposite  side  and  saw  that  a 
deep,  brass  kettle  had  been  hung  over  a  lively  fire,  that  blazed  up 
flickeringly  from  the  ground.  The  old  woman  who  stood  by 
looked  so  hideous  and  dreadful,  and  the  playthings  that  she  threw 
into  the  kettle  so  singular,  that  little  Use,  who  had  already  grown 
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distrustful,  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  conveyed  over  directly,  but 
said  she  would  rather  look  a  little  longer  on  the  dance  over  there; 
the  cold  was  quite  agreeable  to  her;  she  sat  here  in  the  golden 
shell,  high  and  comfortable  as  in  a  balcony,  was  far  enough  re- 
moved not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  dust,  and  yet  could  oversee  all 
and  was  amusing  herself  only  too  well.  The  demon  then  said  he 
would  not  disturb  her  pleasure,  but  would  come  again  in  an  hour 
to  fetch  her,  and  with  that  he,  too,  went  over  to  the  dancers. 

But  the  pleasure  of  the  little  princess  had  decidedly  dimin- 
ished as  she  remained  sitting  there  alone  and  now  looked  at  the 
wild,  disgusting  groups  of  dancers,  and  now  on  the  fire  and  the 
kettle,  into  which  the  old  woman,  as  she  now  distinctly  saw,  threw 
loathsome  animals,  spiders  and  toads,  snakes  and  lizards,  bats 
which  she  caught  in  the  air  as  she  circled  around  the  fire,  crack- 
ing off  the  wings  first  before  she  slung  them  into  the  kettle  with 
savage  abandon.  A  deep  horror  came  over  little  Use  at  the 
wicked  company  into  which  she  had  fallen,  and  when  she  reflected 
that  she  was  to  go  into  the  kettle  to  warm  herself,  then  all  at  once 
it  became  clear  to  her  what  the  hexies  meant  when  they  mocked 
her  and  called  her  Princess  Cookwater.  In  utmost  anxiety  she 
pressed  together  her  delicate  little  hands  and,  seizing  her  veil, 
pressed  it  against  her  white  little  face  to  choke  the  cry  that 
swelled  in  her  anxious  heart.  "Oh,"  she  sighed  thru  her  tears,  . 
"if  I  had  only  followed  the  angel;  he  meant  all  for  my  good." 
And  as  she  looked  around  and  saw  that  she  had  been  quite  aban- 
doned, and  remained  alone  on  her  side  of  the  mountain;  that  all 
the  witches  and  demons  were  dancing  over  there,  or  clustering 
round  the  fire,  there  came  to  her  suddenly  a  thought  of  escape. 
"Away,  away!"  she  whispered,  "no  matter  where,"  and,  quick  as 
the  thought  had  arisen,  she  sat  already  on  the  brim  of  the  shell, 
letting  her  little,  white  feet  and  transparent  draperies  hang  out 
over  it,  and  still  holding  herself  fast  with  both  hands  she  looked 
back  anxiously  lest  someone  were  observing  her. 

But  no  one  was  paying  attention  to  little  Use,  only  the  good, 
old  Moon,  who  laughed  at  her,  unmoved.  But  she  looked  up  at 
him  with  tearful  eyes  so  childishly  pleading,  placing  her  little  fin- 
ger on  her  mouth,  that  truly  he  could  not  bring  it  into  his  heart  to 
betray  her,  even  if  he  should  be  asked  where  little  Use  had  gone.. 

So  little  Use,  when  she  saw  that  she  was  entirely  unobserved 
let  herself  go,  wishing  to  slip  down  softly  and  lightly  to  the  ground. 
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But  the  shell  was  high,  and  the  granite  block  on  which  it  stood 
still  higher,  and  however  careful  the  little  one  was  she  splashed 
a  little  as  she  reached  the  ground;  and  in  great  fear  that  they 
might  have  heard  her  she  slid,  trembling,  under  a  pair  of  large 
stones.  She  had  discreetly  taken  off  her  starry  crown  and  left  it 
lying  in  the  shell.  The  ride  to  court  had  brought  her  little  de- 
light, and  now  nothing  depended  on  being  a  princess,  but  only  on 
being  quite  still  and  getting  away  from  there  unseen. 

Quaking,  the  little  spring  crouched  by  the  stones,  begging 
them  to  protect  her,  and  the  old  stones,  who  never  before  had  felt 
on  their  hard  breasts  such  a  young,  pulsing  life,  found  themselves 
wonderfully  moved  and  pressed  themselves  close  together,  close 
around  the  princess,  so  that  no  eye,  not  even  the  Moon's,  could 
espy  her;  and  then  they  showed  her  a  little  hole-  in  the  ground, 
and  she  made  herself  thin  and  slipped  intoit,  and  found  in  the  soft 
cushion  of  earth  which  clothed  the  stony  skeleton  of  the  mountain 
on  that  side  a  long  passage  that  a  field-mouse  might  once  have 
made.  Little  Use  groped  forward  in  the  dark  and  felt  that  the 
canal  led  gradually  down  hill.  She  had  crept  softly  down  it  a 
good  distance  when  the  passage  widened  and  became  uneven;  it 
seemed  to  lead  away  between  loose  rolling  stones;  single  stones 
loosened  under  her  tread  and  rolled  before  her  into  the  depths. 
She  glided  still  ever  into  deeper  night,  but  from  above,  penetrat- 
ing thru  the  stones,  she  met  now  and  then  with  a  piercing  draught 
of  air,  and  as  the  path  after  it  had  quickly  and  steeply  sunk  down 
hill,  seemed  suddenly  to  stop  entirely,  the  stones  opened  above 
her  and  she  saw  the  night  heaven  and  a  few  little  stars  still  in  it 
that  sent  down  a  feeble  light,  and  showed  her  a  disordered  med- 
ley of  large  and  small  stones  thru  which  no  way  could  be  per- 
ceived. At  the  same  time  sounded  again  in  her  ear  the  wild 
music,  the  screaming  and  whistling  of  the  dancing  witches  on  the 
Brockenberg,  and  little  Use,  who  had  lingered  for  a  moment,  not 
knowing  where  to  bend  her  course,  rushed  away  at  these  sounds  in 
breathless  haste,  pursued  by  fear,  running  and  leaping  over  the 
stones.  She  gave  no  heed  to  whether  she  bounded  everywhere 
on  hard  rocks,  struck  her  head,  or  tore  her  little  dress.  "Away, 
away,"  she  whispered,  "far  off,  where  the  Brocken' Prince  and  his 
wild  troop  cannot  discover  me." 

The  dawning  light  of  morning  made  her  anxious.  "The  night 
is  quiet  and  does  not  betray  me,"  she  thought,  "but  the  prattling 
day  will  soon  enough  blab  as  to  my  whereabouts,"  and  she  stooped 
and  so  slid  away  under  the  stones,  and  only  off  and  on  came  out 
and  drank  a  swallow  of  morning  air. 

Between  high,  wooded    mountain  ridges    there  sank  a  deep, 
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dark-green  gorge,  gradually  descending  to  the  valley  below,  and 
into  it  little  Use  had  blindly  run.  Countless  stones  crumbling  from 
the  mountain  had  rolled  over  one  another  into  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  and  lay  there  clutched  by  the  roots  of  the  fir-trees,  over- 
grown with  moss,  looking  very  gloomy  and  venerable,  and  seemed 
not  at  all  disposed  to  give  way  to  the  little  spring  that  so  hastily 
and  inconsiderately  came  springing  freely  upon  them.  The  dear 
Lord  God  had  pitied  little  Use  as,  pursued  by  fear,  she  shot  away 
over  the  stones,  and  had  permitted  the  forest  to  open  its  green 
doors  and  take  her  under  its  protection.  The  forest  is  a  holy 
refuge  for  erring  children  who  out  there  in  the  world  have  done 
evil  or  thought  evil.  None  of  the  little  demons  that  dwell  in 
young  souls  can  go  with  them  into  the  peaceful  quiet  of  the 
woods;  the  pride  demon  is  one  of  the  very  first  to  stray  outside, 
and  how  could  it  possibly  live  before  the  solemn  majesty  of  the 
king  of  the  forest,  the  fir-tree,  who  presumes  not  on  the  strength 
and  glory  which  God  to  him  has  given,  who  raises  his  sublime 
head,  unmoved,  to  heaven  while  the  tempest  roars  around  him, 
standing  firm  and  immutable  on  the  spot  where  God  has  placed 
him,  and  prefers  to  die  in  breaking  rather  than  let  himself  be 
humbled — so  just  a  king,  by  the  grace  of  God. 

The  child  Ilse  did  not,  indeed,  understand  that  yet;  she  thought 
the  fir-roots  made  dreadful  faces  at  her  and  she  whisked  timidly 
past  them  and  fled  along  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wood.  That 
the  pride  demon  had  quietly  left  her  as,  fleeing  from  the  devil  and 
his  witches,  she  ran  down  the  Brocken;  that  he  had  swum  away 
in  the  tears  of  repentance  and  anguish  she  had  wept,  Ilse  knew 
as  little,  as,  in  her  frivolity,  she  perceived  that  the  little  imp  had 
entered  her;  but  she  felt  freer  and  more  secure  in  the  green  shad- 
ows of  the  wood,  behind  the  golden  trellis  which  the  sunbeams, 
falling  in  obliquely,  stretched  over  the  turf.  The  further  she  re- 
moved herself  from  the  Brocken  the  higher  grew  her  spirits,  and 
she  felt  more  and  more  at  home;  the  firs,  she  thought,  did  not 
look  on  her  so  gloomily  and  reproachfully  as  up  above,  and  soon 
grave,  venerable  oaks  also  spread  their  powerful  arms  protect- 
ingly  over  her,  and  light-colored,  friendly  beeches  pressed  them- 
selves between  the  black  firs,  nodded  to  her  smilingly,  and  endeav- 
ored to  catch  the  sunrays  first  with  their  outstretched  branches, 
and  to  throw  them  at  each  other  like  golden  arrows.  The  little 
Ilse,  who,  childlike,  had  soon  forgotten  her  pains,  ran,  splashing 
gayly,  in  between  them;  and  if  a  sunbeam,  in  the  happy  play,  fell 
on  the  ground  she  caught  it  up,  held  it  up  exultingly,  or  pinned 
her  veil  fast  with  it  and  threw  it,  later,  in  her  further  leaping, 
playfully  to  the  flowers  and  grasses  that  stood  inquisitively  in  the 
way,  looking  at  her.  She  was  again  a  happy,  petulant  child,  and 
the  green  forest  felt  joy  in  the  little  fugitive  to  whom  it  had  given 
shelter. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  April  number.) 
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ELLEN    LEE   WYMAN. 

~w     "V"      "rOULD  you  not  be  surprised  if,  on  opening  your  daily 
%     /%     /       paper  some  fine  morning,  you  should  see  on  the 
\/    %/         first  page,  with  headlines  large  enough  to  be  allur- 
ing, not  large  enough  to  be  vulgar,  an  announce- 
ment of    the    organization    and    endowment  of    a    much-needed 
institution — A  Parents'  Training  School. 

The  necessities  and  advantages  might  be  set  forth  under  dif- 
ferent headings  and  sub-headings,  as:  Department  of  Infants — 
feeding,  clothing,  and  exercising.  Department  of  Small  Boys  and 
Girls — feeding,  clothing,  schooling.  Department  of  Youths  and 
Maidens — introduction  to  society,  marriage  formalities.  The 
prospectus  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  propose  a  class  in  Grand- 
parents. 

The  course  might  need  to  be  compulsory,  for  there  is  a  chance 
that  only  too  few  parents  would  so  far  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunities as  to  take  advantage  of  them.  This  might  entail  the 
necessity  of  truant  officers  and  delinquent  classes. 

The  board  of  managers  might  consist  ot  bachelor  maids  and 
men.  They  are  best  qualified,  having  theories  untrammeled  and 
unbiased  by  experience.  The  indorsers  for  admissions  of  appli- 
cants could  always  be  found  among  watchful  neighbors. 

Of  course,  certificates  and  diplomas  of  graduation  would  be 
duly  issued.  The  final  examination  would  fairly  include  exhibits 
of  candidates'  children  as  well  as  a  written  exposition  of  theories. 
Picture  the  audience,  consisting  of  fond  and  admiring  friends  and 
offsprings  listening  and  applauding  as  the  perfected  fathers  and 
mothers  came  forward,  making  their  bows  and  exhibiting  their 
grace  and  skill  in  solving  domestic  problems  and  in  manipulating 
emergency  cases. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  beg  humble  pardon  of  the  dignified 
Kindergarten  Magazine,  and  all  its  highly  respected  readers, 
for  this  levity.  Nonsense  sometimes  clears  the  atmosphere  and 
lightens  up  a  subject  if  there  is  a  substratum  of  sense,  and  I  claim 
there  is  good,  hard  sense  to  come. 

Joking  aside,  do  not  you  think  of  a  large  number  of  parents 
who  might  be  vastly  improved,  and  much  better  fitted  for  their 
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vocation  as  parents  if  they  could  have  some  good  training  for 
their  business? 

In  the  good  old  times  families  were  brought  up  at  home,  in 
the  home,  all  working  together  for  the  home.  The  father  trained 
the  boys  and  the  mother  trained  the  girls  in  all  that  pertained  to 
home  life,  both  by  precept  and  example.  Theory  was  crystallized 
in  practice.  Every  member  of  the  family  had  something  to  do 
that  must  be  done,  and  each  learned  and  knew  by  actual  expe- 
rience the  different  necessities  and  operations  of  the  household 
economy.     "As  mother  did  it"  became  the  sacred  tradition. 

The  present  trouble  is,  mother  is  not  doing  it!  Consider  how 
few  things  the  modern  child  sees  either  his  father  or  mother 
actually  do. 

Time  was,  within  the  clear  memory  of  most  of  us,  when  any- 
body could  teach  who  had  been  thru  the  high  school.  Anybody 
could  nurse  who  was  able  to  keep  awake  all  night  and  could 
measure  out  medicine.  Loving  friends  and  kind-hearted  neigh- 
bors were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  dying. 
Trained  cooks  were  unheard  of  except  in  large  hotels;  women's 
tailors  were  an  affectation,  things  were  bought  for  their  utility. 
Children  were  taught  obedience,  manners,  and  the  Catechism  at 
home,  and  were  sent  to  school  to  learn  their  other  lessons. 

Now,  many  things  are  different.  The  child  of  today  is  being 
cared  for  by  a  trained  nurse;  is  sent  to  a  trained  kindergarten;  to 
trained  teachers  in  common  branches,  languages,  music,  dancing, 
physical  culture,  swimming;  then  to  college,  then  abroad  to 
"finish!"  and  he  or  she  is  well  done  in  the  end.  What  do  they 
know  of  home  life  and  home  duties?  Too  often  home  is  only  a 
"flat"  anyway — what  is  there  for  them  to  do  when  they  are  in  it? 
The  boy  has  not  even  the  privilege  of  chopping  kindlings,  for 
they  are  all  bought  in  bunches  ready  to  apply  the  match  to; 
more  than  likely  the  gas  stove  is  used,  and  the  poor  boy  doesn't 
know  a  kindling  when  he  sees  it! 

There  are  still  some  few  things  that  a  girl  can  do,  but  she 
is  not  allowed  to,  for  it  is  bad  for  her  hands,  and  makes  her  back 
ache,  besides,  none  of  the  other  girls  have  to.  So  they  marry, 
and,  alas!  they  do  not  live  happy  forever  after.  They  do  not 
know  how  to  do,  consequently  they  cannot  direct  how  things 
should  be  done.  They  are  disappointed  and  vexed  because  things 
are  not  done,  and  this  begets  a  discontent  which  is  the  leaven  of 
all  manner  of  unhappiness  and  unrighteousness. 
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You  say  these  are  all  results  of  conditions,  and  there  is  no 
earthly  use  in  struggling"  against  conditions.  Very  true,  but  in 
meeting  conditions  we  must  make  the  very  best  of  them.  This 
seems  to  be  in  many  directions  the  age  of  training,  systematic 
training;  very  good,  but  let  the  training  be  in  the  right  direction, 
and  do  not  le^  it  be  too  rigid. 

Do  not  dwarf  or  force  the  young  growth  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  develops  only  in  certain  lines,  showing  abnormal  tendencies 
at  the  expense  of  a  perfectly  rounded  whole.  Some  of  these 
peculiarly  trained  trees  and  shrubs,  with  their  branches  all  turned 
in  the  wrong  direction,  present  a  curious,  if  not  pleasing,  variety 
upon  a  lawn;  but  to  the  trees  whose  beautiful,  outspreading 
branches  cast  a  grateful  shade  do  we  turn  with  a  sense  of  truer 
satisfaction. 

This  article  aims  to  include  two  generations  of  parents — the 
present  and  the  future.  Recruits  for  the  Parents' Training  School 
may  be  found  in  many  ranks.  Take  heed,  you  who  are  the 
parents  of  today,  you  have  more  or  less  of  an  inheritance  from 
the  good  old  times  that  you  can  give  to  your  children,  who  will 
be  the  parents  of  tomorrow.  Do  not  let  all  the  old-fashioned 
ways  and  ideas  become  extinct  even  tho  you  must  supplement 
them  with  modern  ways  and  ideas.  Harmonize  your  own  educa- 
tion and  influences  to  present  conditions,  and  envolve  a  course 
you  can  follow  to  advantage.  Study  where  you  are  succeeding 
and  where  you  are  failing  in  real,  everyday  life,  and  give  your 
children  the  benefit  of  your  own  experiences  that  they  may  be 
equipped  to  meet  similar  experiences  more  fairly.  Do  not,  oh,  do 
not  say:  "They  will  learn  when  they  have  to,  that  is  the  way  I 
did;  instinct  does  so  much  for  young  people!"  Poor  over-lauded, 
over-loaded  instinct!  There  is  no  escaping  the  plain,  direct 
recommendation  of  the  wise  man  of  authority  who  says:  "Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go!"  How  shall  you  do  it? 
Study  the  matter  carefully,  consider  it  deeply.  Realize  this  is 
your  business,  the  best  business  in  the  world! 

Home,  School,  and  Church  are  the  trinity  of  influence. 

The  home  is  entirely  in  your  hands;  make  it  the  grand  center, 
the  source  of  all  that  is  holy,  true,  bright,  and  beautiful.  It  is  the 
strongest  influence  in  the  world;  from  it  go  forth  the  men  and 
women  who  are  to  make  the  world.  It  is  your  laboratory;  into 
it  you  can  bring  what  elements  you  will,  in  it  you  can  wield  and 
mold,  from  it  you  send  out  forces  that  you  know  not  wholly. 

To  come  down  to  very  homely,  practical  things,  be  sure  of 
three  points  — that  your  children  are  properly  fed,  that  means 
much,  not  only  that  you  are  providing  proper  food,  but  that  it  is 
properly  prepared  and  administered.  Secondly,  that  your  children 
are  properly  rested,  not  only  in  their  beds,  but  in  their  daily 
routine.  Mark  the  drooping  eyes,  the  pale,  tense  lips,  the  nervous 
manner  and  fretful  voice;  these  do  not  mean  that  the  child  is  not 
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well,  necessarily,  but  that  there  is  a  little  overstrain  somehow. 
Thirdly,  not  clothes — for  of  course  you  will  attend  to  that — but 
companions  and  books;  use  vigilance  and  wisdom  in  your  guid- 
ance in  these  vital  points. 

The  school  needs  your  hearty,  active  cooperation.  Visit  it, 
watch  it,  guard  it,  study  it  well  before  you  criticise  it.  Of  course 
you  will  find  it  different  from  the  school  you  attended.  Why 
may  not  that  difference  be  improvement?  If  not,  see  to  it.  Do 
not  tell  the  teacher  what  to  do,  discover,  rather,  what  she  is  doing. 
If  you  come  to  a  perfect  understanding  you  can  work  together 
for  good. 

Recently  a  superintendent  of  a  large  school  district  said:  "I 
would  give  anything  for  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  hurting  them- 
selves and  others  by  their  actions,  but  I  cannot  get  at  the  parents; 
they  will  not  respond  to  any  advances  I  make,  nor  seem  to  take 
any  interest  in  matters  which  concern  them  so  closely."  Does 
that  fit  any  of  you?  There  are  schools  for  your  daughters 
especially,  which  can  do  so  much  in  the  way  of  training  for  home 
life. 

The  Church,  in  its  influence,  should  permeate  the  whole  of  life; 
its  principles  should  be  the  essence  of  all  living.  Go  there  with 
your  children,  learn  together.  Do  not  consider  your  whole  duty 
done  when,  having  provided  Sunday  clothes,  having  washed  and 
dressed  and  sent  the  children  to  Sunday-school,  you  sit  down  to 
the  undisturbed  reading  of  a  Sunday  paper.  Do  not  classify 
yourself  with  a  mother  who  was  recently  overheard  saying:  "I 
declare,  I  was  perfectly  astonished  to  find  my  Johnny  did  not 
know  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  I  asked  him  what  kind  of  a 
Sunday-school  teacher  he  had  to  allow  such  ignorance!" 

Keep  in  sympathy  with  your  children,  be  cheerful.  Sing, 
play,  dance,  laugh,  read,  and  romp  with  them.  Keep  their  con- 
fidence, give  them  yours;  be  such  good  company  that  they  can 
find  no  better. 

All  this  concerns  both  parents,  fathers  and  mothers.  The 
Lord  makes  no  distinction  as  to  the  necessity,  the  importance  or 
the  responsibility  of  either  one  parent  or  the  other.  He  has 
ordained  children  shall  have  both  a  father  and  a  mother,  and  it 
follows  that  they  need  the  full  benefit  of  both  a  father  and  a 
mother.  The  father  is,  should  be,  the  head  of  the  house.  He 
represents  authority,  the  mother  typifies  Love.  Each  may  com- 
plement the  other,  combining  perfectly  in  the  ideal. 

Oh,  fathers  and  mothers,  keep  so  close  to  each  other,  so  close 
to  your  children,  so  close  all  together,  that  nothing  shall  separate 
you.  If  you  will  do  this  the  day  of  the  Parents'  Training  School 
may  be  indefinitely  postponed,  for  you  will  be  doing  not  only 
your  own  training,  but  insure  the  training  of  the  next  generation. 


Constitution  and  Proposed  Amendments 

PRESENT    CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE    I. 

NAME. 

The  nam'e  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union. 

ARTICLE   II. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  the  organization  shall  be  to  gather  and  dis- 
seminate knowledge  of  the  kindergarten  movement  thruout  the 
world;  to  bring  into  active  cooperation  all  kindergarten  interests; 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  kindergartens,  and  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  the  professional  training  of  the  kindergartner. 

ARTICLE   III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

All  societies  or  persons  actively  interested  in  the  kindergarten 
movement  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Union. 


ARTICLE   IV. 
DUES. 


Section  i.  A  society  numbering  less  than  seventy-five  mem- 
bers may  become  a  branch  of  the  Union  upon  payment  of  $5  a 
year.     This  payment  must  be  accompanied  by  an  annual  report. 


of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union. 

PROPOSED    AMENDMENTS    AND    SUGGESTED    CHANGES. 


ARTICLE    II. 
PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  (rest  the  same). 


ARTICLE   ill. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Suggested  cha?iges:  Section  i.  Active  membership.  Any 
society  whose  purpose  is  to  promote  the  kindergarten  movement 
shall  be  eligible  to  active  membership  in  the  Union,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  representation  by  one  delegate  at  large  and  one 
additional  delegate  for  each  twenty-five  members  with  power  to 
vote;  members  who  are  not  delegates  maybe  present  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Union,  may  take  part  in  all  discussions,  but,  unless 
otherwise  entitled,  shall  not  introduce  motions  or  vote. 

Sec.  2.  Associate  membership.  Individuals  shall  be  eligible 
to  associate  membership,  they  may  attend  all  meetings,  may  par- 
ticipate in  discussions,  but  without  power  to  vote.  Or,  may  vote 
on  motions  to  obtain  the  sense  of  the  meetings,  but  not  on  ques- 
tions determining  a  policy  for  the  Union  or  affecting  its  govern- 
ment. Or,  may  vote  on  motions  concerning  subject-matter  of  the 
convention  program,  but  not,  etc. 

Sec.  3.  Honorary  membership.  Honorary  members  may  be 
elected  by  the  Union,  upon  recommendation  of  the  executive 
committee,  or  board  of  managers,  for  important  service  and 
valuable  aid  rendered  the  kindergarten  movement.  Names  may 
be  presented  to  this  committee  by  officers  or  delegates.  Such 
members  shall  be  given  all  the  privileges  of  active  membership, 
except  the  right  to  hold  office. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

DUES. 
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Sec.  2.  A  society  numbering  seventy-five  or  more  members 
may  become  a  branch  of  the  Union  upon  the  payment  of  $10  a 
year,  accompanied  by  an  annual  report. 

Sec.  3.  Individuals  may  become  associate  members  of  the 
Union  upon  payment  of  $1  per  year. 

Sec.  4.  The  payment  of  dues  must  be  made  on  or  before 
January  1  of  each  year. 

Sec.  5.  A  society  or  individual  joining  the  Union  on  or  after 
November  I  of  any  year  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  dues  until 
January  1  of  the  next  ensuing  year. 

Sec.  6.  Any  society  or  individual  remaining  in  arrears  for 
dues  six  months  after  notice  of  such  indebtedness  has  been  sent 
by  the  treasurer  may  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  membership, 
provided  two  notices  of  arrears  have  been  sent. 

Sec.  7.  The  payment  of  $25  at  one  time  shall  constitute  life 
membership,  and  shall  exempt  a  member  from  further  payment 
of  dues. 

Sec.  8.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  by  the  Union  for 
important  service  and  valuable  aid  rendered  to  the  kindergarten 
movement  or  to  the  Union.  Such  members  shall  be  exempt 
from  payment  of  all  dues. 

ARTICLE  V. 
OFFICERS    AND    DELEGATES. 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  the  Union  shall  be  a  president, 
two  vice-presidents,  a  recording  secretary,  a  corresponding  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  and  an  auditor. 

Sec.  2.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Union,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until 
their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

A  majority  vote  of  those  entitled  to  vote  and  voting  shall 
constitute  an  election. 
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Sec.  8.     Honorary  members  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  all  dues. 


ARTICLE   V. 

Section  i.  Suggested  change :  A  corresponding  secretary  who 
shall  also  be  treasurer.  (Question  is  raised  why  an  auditor,  whose 
function  is  simply  to  verify  treasurer's  accounts,  should  be  num- 
bered among  regular  officers.) 

The  duties  of  these  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually  pertain  to 
such  offices. 

Sec.  2.  Suggested  change :  Make  the  term  of  office  two  years 
instead  of  one,  electing  half  the  officers  one  year  and  half  the 
next,  so  that  there  never  will  be  an  entirely  new  set  of  officers. 
(To  inaugurate  such  a  system  we  could  reelect  one  set  for  one 
year  and  the  other  set  for  two,  and  therefore  next  year  we  should 
be  in  regular  working  order.)  Continuation  of  Sec.  2,  therefore, 
to  read, the  election  of  president,  vice-president,  and  cor- 
responding secretary  and  treasurer  shall  alternate  with  that  of 
second  vice-president,    recording    secretary,    and    auditor.      The 

term  of  office   shall    be   two  years.     Or,   Sec.  2, and  shall 

hold  office  for  two  years.  Or,  Sec.  2  to  read:  There  shall  be 
nine  trustees  chosen  by  ballot  from  the  members  at  large  of  the 
constituent  societies  forming  the  Union,  who,  together  with  the 
officers  above  provided  for,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  manage- 
ment, which  shall  be  and  hereby  is  empowered  to  devise  and 
carry  out  plans  to  promote  the  general  good  and  purpose  of  the 
Union  following  the  lines  indicated  or  policies  determined  at 
meetings  of  the  Union.  At  the  annual  meeting  at  which  this 
Constitution  is  adopted  three  of  these  trustees  shall  be  elected 
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Sec.  3.  Each  branch  of  the  Union  numbering  less  than 
twenty-five  members  shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  at  the 
annual  meeting  by  its  president  or  her  appointee.  Each  branch 
of  the  Union  numbering  twenty-five  members  maybe  represented 
by  one  delegate  in  addition  to  the  president.  Other  delegates 
may  be  appointed  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  each  additional 
twentv-five  members. 


Sec.  4.  The  six  general  officers,  members  of  special  and 
standing  committees,  delegates  from  branches,  and  life  members, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  annual  meetings. 

Sec.  5.  Members  of  branches  of  the  Union  and  associate 
members  maybe  present  at  annual  meetings,  may  take  part  in  all 
discussions,  but,  unless  otherwise  entitled,  shall  not  introduce 
motions  or  vote. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

The  duties  of  the  six  general  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually 
pertain  to  such  offices. 

ARTICLE   VII. 

COMMITTEES. 

Section  i.  The  six  general  officers  shall  constitute  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  of  which  the  president  shall  be  chairman,  to  trans- 
act the  necessary  business  of  the  Union,  and  to  act  in  emergencies. 
Three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
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for  one  year,  three  for  two  years,  and  three  for  three  years;  and 
thereafter  three  trustees  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years 
at  each  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  That  a  nominating  committee  of  nine  (or  5)  members 
be  named  by  the  Executive  Board,  or  Board  of  Managers,  and 
appointed  by  the  Union  one  year  in  advance  of  the  election  of 
officers.  Each  branch  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
shall  send  to  the  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee  three 
months  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of  names  for  offices  to 
be  filled.  The  nominating  committee  shall  prepare  a  ticket,  tak- 
ing for  each  office  the  two  names  having  the  largest  number  of 
votes,  and  shall  present  it  for  election  by  ballot  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Or,  at  each  annual  meeting  a  nominating  committee 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Management,  the  duty  of 
which  shall  be  to  prepare  a  list  of  officers  to  be  balloted  for  at 
the  next  annual  meeting.  The  nominations  of  this  committee 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  corresponding-  secretary  three  months 
before  the  annual  meeting,  and  by  the  secretary  to  all  branches 
of  the  Union.  Five  or  more  branches  of  the  Union  may  unite  in 
recommending  any  other  person  or  persons  for  any  of  the  offices, 
and  such  recommendations  must  be  sent  to  the  secretary  two 
months  before  the  annual  meeting.  The  secretary  shall  then 
prepare  ballots  for  use  at  the  convention  with  names  of  all 
nominees  printed  thereon,  and  such  ballot  shall  be  the  official 
ballot. 

Sec.  4.  The  six  general  officers  and  the  Board  of  Managers 
(rest  of  section  the  same).  Suggested  change:  Sees.  3  and  5  in 
original  Constitution  to  be  omitted  if  Article  III,  as  revised,  is 
adopted. 


Suggested  changes :    Place  Article  VI  with  Article  V,  Sec.  1. 

Again:  Article  VI  having  been  incorporated  in  Article  V, 
Sec.  1,  the  next  article,  relating  to  committees,  would  become 
Article  VI. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

COMMITTEES. 

Section  i  Suggested  changes:  Pursuant  to  the  suggested 
change  from  Executive  Committee  to  Board  of  Management,  Trus- 
tees, Art.  V,  Sec.  2,  etc.,  Sec.  1  to  read:  The  six  general  officers, 
together  with  the  three  trustees  in  the  last  year  of  their  term  of 
service,  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee  or  Board  of 
Managers,  of  which  the  president  shall  be  the  chairman.  This 
committee  shall  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Union,  and  have 
general  charge  and  conduct  its  affairs.  Three  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 
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Sec.  2.  An  Advisory  Committee  of  ten  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  president  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  confer  and  advise  with  the 
officers,  and  assist  the  Executive  Committee  in  devising  and 
carrying  out  plans  to  promote  the  general  good  of  the  Union. 


Sec.  3.  The  president  shall  provide  for  such  standing  and 
special  committees  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  needed  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  the  Union,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Section  i.  The  meetings  of  the  Union  shall  take  place  annu- 
ally.    The  place  and  time  of  meeting  to  be  decided  by  a  special 
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Sec.  2.  Suggested  changes  in  work  of  Advisory  Committee. 
The  president  assigns  to  each  member  of  this  committee  a  special 
field  for  correspondence.  (One  member  thinks  letters  are  often 
hastily  read,  foreign  ones  are  not  translated,  and  thus  we  miss  the 
world-wide  feeling  which  is  most  impressive  to  many  workers.) 
An  advisory  committee  should  be  made  representative  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  or  countries,  whose  business  it  would  be 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  these  different  sections,  and  suggest  to  the 
Executive  Committee  or  Board  of  Managers  lines  of  interest 
from  their  section. 

Or,  Sec.  2.  Standing  Committees.  The  following  standing 
committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Management. 

Committee  on  Training,  to  consider  means  of  elevating  the 
standard  of  professional  kindergarten  training. 

Committee  on  Literature,  Library  and  Magazines. 

Mothers'  Committee  (parents'  committee),  to  bring  the  kinder- 
garten into  closer  relation  to  home  life  and  to  help  mothers 
(parents)  in  their  application  of  its  principles  in  the  home. 

Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  International  Relations. 
This  committee  shall  be  formed  in  part  of  kindergarten  repre- 
sentatives in  other  countries  and  shall  endeavor  to  make  the 
Union  truly  international. 

Finance  Committee.  This  committee  shall  include  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Union;  its  work  shall  be  to  consider  ways  and  means, 
relieving  the  Executive  Committee,  or  Board  of  Managers,  of 
the  financial  business  of  the  organization,  but  whose  decisions 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Executive  Committee,  or  Board  of 
Managers.  Adequate  financial  assistance  shall  be  given  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

Program  Committee.  This  committee  to  consist  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  or  Board  of  Managers,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
local  committee  where  the  ensuing  convention  is  to  be  held. 
The  work  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  prepare  and  arrange  the 
program  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Union.  It  shall  include 
one-half  day  session,  which  shall  be  devoted  to  a  business  meeting. 
Its  decisions  shall  be  subject  to  the  majority  of  its  membership. 

Committee  on  Propagation.  The  work  of  this  committee 
shall  be  to  assist  communities  where  the  kindergarten  work  is 
not  well  established  with  information,  literature,  etc.,  and  thus 
establish  a  standard  which  shall  make  for  right  legislation. 

Sec.  3.  Suggested  cha?iges:  The  president  may  appoint  such 
special  committees  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  needed  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  the  Union;  these  appointments  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Board  or  Board  of  Managers. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Section  i.  Suggested  changes :  The  meetings  of  the  Union  shall 
take  place  annually.     Every  other  year,  beginning  with  the  year 
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committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.     Fifteen  members  of  the 
Union  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 


Sec.  2.  To  secure  suitable  arrangements  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing a  local  committee  from  the  place  of  meeting  shall  be 
appointed  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Executive  Committee  in 
arranging  for  the  conduct  and  general  interest  of  the  committee. 


Sec.  3.  When  so  ordered  by  the  Union  the  minutes  and 
papers  of  the  annual  meeting-shall  be  edited  and  published  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  president,  of  which  the  recording 
secretary  shall  be  chairman.  ■ 

Sec.  4.  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order  shall  be  the  authority  in 
parliamentary  procedure. 


ARTICLE    IX. 

AMENDMENTS. 

This  constitution  maybe  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the 
Union  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  entitled  to  vote  and 
voting;  provided  notice  of  such  amendment  has  been  appended 
to  the  call  of  the  meeting;  or,  without  such  previous  notice, 
the  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  those  present  entitled  to  vote  and  voting. 

ARTICLE   X. 

SUSPENSION    OF    RULES. 

Any  article  of  this  Constitution,  by  unanimous  consent,  may 
be  suspended  for  not  more  than  one  meeting,  except  this  article, 
which  shall  not  be  suspended. 
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following  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  the  meetings  shall  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Educational  Association  in 
such  place  and  at  such  time  as  they  may  name.  For  alternate 
years  the  place  of  meeting  shall  be  decided  by  a  special  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  time  of  meeting  shall  be  decided 
by  the  local  committee  of  the  place  named,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee  or  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Union. 
Twenty-five  members  of  the  Union  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Or:  The  International  Kindergarten  Union  shall  send  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Educational  Association  to  report  for  its 
organization,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  of  this  general 
educational  body. 

Sec.  2.  Suggested  change:  A  local  committee  from  place  of 
meeting  shall  act  with  the  Executive  Committee  or  Board  of 
Managers  in  making  arrangements  for  the  annual  meeting.  The 
local  committee  shall  prepare  a  program  which  shall  meet  and 
respond  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  Union  as  outlined  by 
the  Executive  Committee  or  Board  of  Managers,  and  also  the 
special  needs  and  interests  of  the  community  where  the  meeting 
is  to  be  held.  This  program  shall  be  subjected  to  the  Executive 
Committee  or  Board  of  Managers  for  approval.  (Recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  on  this  suggestion  divided.) 

Sec.  3.  Suggested  changes:  When  so  ordered  by  the  Union, 
the  minutes  and  papers  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  edited 
and  published  by  the  Committee  on  Literature,  Library  and 
Magazines.  The  recording  secretary  shall  be  a  member  of  this 
committee.  Or,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  president,  of  which 
the  second  vice-president  shall  be  chairman.  .  Or,  shall  be  edited 
and  published  by  the  Literature,  Library  and  Magazines  commit- 
tee with  the  cooperation  of  the  second  vice-president. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  of 
the  Union  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  entitled  to  vote 
and  voting,  provided  notice  of  such  amendment  has  been  ap- 
pended to  the  call  of  the  meeting;  or  without  such  previous 
notice  the  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  and 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  those  present  entitled  to  vote  and  voting. 

ARTICLE   IX. 

SUSPENSION    OF    RULES. 

Any  article  of  this  constitution,  by  unanimous  consent,  may 
be  suspended  for  not  more  than  one  meeting,  except  this  article, 
which  shall  not  be  suspended. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Revision. 

Mary  C.  McCulloch,        Cynthia  P.  Dozier, 
Margaret  J.  Stannard,     Stella  A.  Wood. 
Mary  Boomer  Page,  Chairman. 


SOCIAL   NATURE   AND    NEEDS   OF   THE   CHILD. 

SUBJECT     OF    AN    ADDRESS     DELIVERED    TO    THE     CHICAGO     KINDER- 
GARTEN   CLUB    BY    CHARLES    MC  KENNY    OF   THE    WISCONSIN 
STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

MR.  CHARLES  McKENNY,  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  addressed  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  Club  in  a  notable  manner  on  the 
"Social  Nature  and  Needs  of  the  Child."  He  dis- 
claimed any  attempt  to  bring  anything  new  to  his  listeners,  but 
simply  to  present  some  old  things  in  a  new  way  and  emphasize 
some  old  things  that  needed  emphasizing.  The  aim  of  education 
now,  as  in  all  ages,  he  said,  and  as  among  all  races,  was  to  socialize 
the  child,  to  make  him  a  being  efficient  in  the  society  to  which  he 
belonged,  a  contributing  force  and  a  regulating  force. 

In  the  kindergarten  we  superintend  but  a  small  step  in  this 
progress  from  the  cradle  to  maturity.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
make  a  man,  a  fully  perfect  human  being.  The  school  and  kin- 
dergarten are  one  factor  in  contributing  to  the  final  product. 

In  educating  the  child  we  must  discover  the  fundamental 
things  which  endure,  and  not  merely  look  out  for  the  transient 
phases  of  growth. 

These  fundamental  psychic  forces  are  sympathy,  which  in- 
cludes love  for  the  beautiful  and  love  for  people,  and,  activity, 
the  law  of  doing,  according  to  which  the  child  works  out  his  own 
salvation. 

To  accomplish  the  socialization  of  the  child  we  must  give  him 
three  things: 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  aims  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a 
part.  He  must  know  its  genius  and  its  ideals;  give  him  the 
sense  of  an  indefinable  something  working  itself  out.  The  genius 
of  the  Greeks  expressed  itself  in  the  ideal  of  beauty;  that  of  the 
modern  German  is  the  spirit  of  investigation;  America  is  express- 
ing her  genius  in  the  working  out  of  democratic  institutions. 

2.  The  child  must  be  given  a  knowledge  of  means,  a  mastery 
by  which  the  purpose  can  be  worked  out.  He  must  know  pro- 
cesses; utilitarian  means.  This  he  gains  in  a  study  of  food, 
shelter,- clothing,  religion,  art,  government,  intercommunication, 
etc.    By  mastery  of  things  is  also  meant  a  mastery  of  self. 
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3.  The  social  spirit  of  cooperation  must  be  developed.  The 
child  must  become  eager  to  be  a  contributor. 

Each  of  these  three  requirements  may  exist  separately,  but 
the)1  must  all  be  united  in  a  man  to  become  saving  factors. 

What  are  the  ends  to  be  recognized  by  the  kindergartner  in 
her  everyday  work?  For  one  thing,  it  is  not,  as  some  think,  to 
get  religious  ideas  into  the  child.  The  orthodox  kindergartner 
has  dealt  less  with  life  as  known  today  than  life  as  ideally  con- 
ceived in  Froebel's  day. 

Froebel  was  fundamentally  a  mystic.  He  saw  things  that 
others  did  not  see.  "I  am  glad  he  was."  But  to  stop  with  mys- 
ticism is  not  to  correlate  with  humanity.  Things  not  seen  must 
touch  the  whole  of  humanity. 

The  kindergarten  developed  in  an  age  when  the  subjective 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  humanity.  The  unsatisfying  social  con- 
ditions in  which  he  must  work  were  such  that  the  mystic  created 
an  ideal  environment  of  symbols.  Democracy  has  no  reason  for 
seeking  her  materials  in  symbolism. 

There  is  an  important  duty  resting  on  the  kindergarten  teacher. 
The  salvation  of  the  kindergarten  and  its  permanent  recognition 
is  to  be  determined  largely  on  her  fulfillment  of  principles  ac- 
cepted and  acted  upon. 

What  the  kindergartner  needs  to  do  is  to  take  the  materials 
the  children  find  at  hand  and  have  the  child  work  upon  these. 
The  actual  appeals  to  the  child  as  much  as  the  symbolic;  the 
nearer  the  approach  to  reality,  the  greater  the  pleasure;  the  doll 
that  can  open  and  shut  its  eyes,  and  has  jointed  arms  and  legs, 
gives  greater  joy  than  the  rag-doll;  the  actual  cart  means  more 
to  the  child  than  the  sleigh  made  of  chairs.  Much  of  the  value 
of  the  material  depends  on  how  much  and  whether  it  is  made  the 
basis  of  introducing  the  child  to  life  as  it  is  today.  Many  of  the 
games  in  the  kindergarten  are  not  such  as  develop  the  free  spirit 
of  the  children.  Not  everything  should  be  serious  or  have  an 
ethical  purpose — just  fifteen  minutes  of  jolly  play  is  as  good  for 
the  child— tho  the  fundamentals  should  be  more  serious.  No  indi- 
vidual does  more  for  the  social  spirit  than  the  kindergartner. 
Heterodox  or  orthodox,  the  kindergarten  has  always  stood  for 
that. 

As  for  cooperation,  it  is  not  an  nearly  thing  in  human  society. 
It  has  grown  slowly.     It  is  supposed  there  was  a  time  when  com- 
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munity  of  interests  was  entirely. unknown.  It  is  slow  to  develop 
in  children.  Little  children,  even  when  playing  in  the  same 
yard,  or  the  same  sandbox,  play  individually  rather  than  coopera- 
tively. The  child  is  emphatically  individual,  an  Ishmaelite.  If 
children  are  sliding,  it  is  not  together,  but  one  after  another. 
This  individual  spirit  persists  even  thru  the  grades.  Even  where 
children  in  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  grades  form  societies  they  organ- 
ize, disband,  and  organize  again. 

It  is  absurd  to  have  sixty  children  in  a  kindergarten  and 
endeavor  to  bring  them  all  into  cooperative  play.  There  ought  to 
be  a  protest  made  against  that  that  will  be  heard,  listened  to,  and 
heeded.  So  many  children  in  a  kindergarten  means  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  kindergarten.  It  may  mean  philanthropy,  or  enter- 
tainment, but  not  education. 

There  ought  to  be  more  games  that  have  the  cooperative  spirit. 
With  many  of  the  games,  of  thirty  children  one-fourth  take  no 
part,  the  others  must  be  onlookers — see  others  play!  There 
should  be  a  new  series  of  games  that  have  the  possibility  of  utiliz- 
ing more  children  at  one  time.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  the 
invention  of  such  games,  games  that  could  engage  thirty  at  a 
time. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  involves  an  ego  and  an  alta.  It 
involves  subordination.  There  can  be  no  cooperation  till  /and 
others  have  been  taken  into  consideration.  Subordination  means 
recognition  of  law.  Here  is  opportunity  for  attention  to  indi- 
vidual needs.  The  forward,  aggressive,  need  repression;  the 
timid  need  drawing  out.  Society  is  governed  by  law;  the  uni- 
verse is  governed  by  law.  The  kindergartner  must  teach  and 
emphasize  the  reign  of  law.  Every  grade  of  school  life  ought  to 
bring  child  in  contact  and  in  line  with  law.  Children  must  learn 
certain  things  are  to  be  done;  they  must  be  repressed  when  their 
tendencies  are  wrong;  punishment  must  sometimes  be  submitted 
to,  but  the  atmosphere  must  be  one  of  freedom.' 

For  the  tendency  of  children  to  be  restless  in  the  grades,  the 
responsibility  must  rest  on  the  grades.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  grades  and  the  kindergarten,  and  the  kinder- 
garten spirit  must  go  up  into  the  grades. 

To  sum  up:  The  work  of  education  is  to  socialize  the  child. 
Home  and  school  should  recognize  this  and  should  cooperate  to 
secure  it.  The  home  should  make  the  kindergarten  better,  and 
the  kindergarten  should  make  home-life  better. 
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The  kindergarten  should  play  into  the  upper  school. 

If  symbolism  is  employed  it  should  be  in  relation  to  life  as 
it  is  today  in  democratic  America,  not  as  it  was  in  the  germ  in 
Froebel's  day. 

If  the  spirit  here  suggested  prevails  we  may  continue  to  have 
faith  in  the  kindergarten,  but  we  must  modernize,  broaden,  deepen  it. 

In  the  discussion  following  the  address,  Miss  Payne  suggested 
that  possibly  we  extended  the  symbolic  stage  too  long.  The  lit- 
tle child  appears  to  prefer  the  piece  of  paper  that  can  be  turned 
first  into  one  imaginary  thing,  then  into  another,  to  the  real  thing, 
because  he  has  little  continuity  of  purpose,  but  an  openness  to 
suggestion  that  covers  a  wide  range  of  experience,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  an  actual  thing  requires  a  fixity  of  purpose  he  does  not 
have.  But  the  symbolic  play  is  important,  so  far  as  it  leads  to, 
and  is  a  forerunner  to,  the  real. 

The  question  arose,  Is  it  justifiable  to  use  the  symbolic  when 
children  are  ignorant  of  the  thing  symbolized.  Did  it  not  some- 
times help  to  interpret  the  real  thing  when  the  real  thing  came 
later  to  the  child's  experience?  The  reply  was,  that  psychologic- 
ally, nothing  stays  in  the  mind  unless  linked  to  something  already 
there.     There  must  be  something  to  start  with. 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  teaching  patriotism 
in  the  kindergarten  and  telling  stories  of  Washington  and  Lincoln 
and  marching  with  the  flag,  Mr.  McKenny  replied  that  the  tell- 
ing of  the  hero  stories  when  all  the  country  was  celebrating 
helped  the  child  to  share  in  the  larger  social  life,  and  was,  of 
course,  legitimate,  but  it  was  long  leagues  from  teaching  patriot- 
ism; the  child  did  not  know  what  America  is,  nor  the  meaning  of 
"my  country,"  nor  patriotism  as  such.  We  must  not  call  the  seed 
fruit.  The  appreciation  of  great  truths  is  a  matter  of  the  expe- 
rience of  years. 


Miss  Clara  Strong  tells  the  following  story,  fresh  from  the 
mint: 

"One  of  my  little  people  brought  a  fine  picture  today  of  a 
mother  cat  and  her  six  kittens.  The  question  was  asked:  'What 
does  the  mother  cat  do  for  her  children  ?'  Little  black  Carrie,  with 
beaming  face,  replied:  'She  washes  them  and  gets  them  ready  for 
Sunday-school.'  Silence  for  a  moment  in  the  kindergarten.  Then 
up  piped  Johnny:  'Naw,  she  licks  them.'  " 


THE  CONVENTION    FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
RELIGIOUS   AND    MORAL   EDUCATION. 

REPORTED  BY  FREDERICA  BEARD. 

THE  convention  for  promoting  religious  and  moral  edu- 
cation that  met  in  Chicago  from  February  10-12,  may 
truly  be  called  great,  both  for  its  present  interest  and 
its  historical  significance;  great,  because  of  the  marked 
ability  of  its  speakers,  and  the  representative  character 
of  its  audience,  including  a  large  number  of  leading  ministers  and 
educators,  touching  many  faiths,  and  various  institutions,  and 
coming  from  forty  different  states  between  Maine  and  California, 
Minnesota  and  Texas;  great,  because  of  the  spirit  of  unanimity 
and  moderation  that  characterized  all  its  proceedings,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm for  the  cause  that  was  manifest  in  all  its  sessions. 

For  those  people  interested  in  religious  education  who  could 
have  joined  the  ranks,  and  did  not,  we  have  only  regret  in  the 
thought  of  a  lost  opportunity;  for  those  who  would  have  been 
present,  and  could  not,  the  printed  page  may  bring  much,  as  one 
notes  the  full  reports  given  in  the  religious  papers,  and  learns 
that  soon  a  verbatim  report  of  all  the  addresses  will  be  issued  in 
book  form. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention,  as  noted  in  the  call,  and  evi- 
dent in  all  that  was  said  and  done,  summarizes  and  makes  definite 
the  growing  feeling  that  religious  and  moral  education  need  a 
new  impetus,  a  more  scientific  basis,  a  strengthening  all  along  the 
lines;  that  they  are  to  be  recognized  as  the  highest,  most  essential 
part  of  education,  yet  intrinsically  a  part,  and,  therefore,  to  be 
governed  by  the.  same  principles  underlying  all  education, 
was  a  glorious  sight  to  sec  a  gathering,  four  thousand  strong,  as- 
sembled for  such  a  purpose  at  the  Auditorium  on  the  opening 
night  of  the  convention.  And  the  permanent  organization  that 
was  formed  before  the  convention  closed,  that  shall  not  only 
touch  the  Sunday-school  for  good,  but  all  other  agencies  for  the 
carrying  forward  of  religious  and  moral  education,  gives  promise 
of  a  movement  that  shall  be  wide-reaching  in  its  results.  Coop- 
eration, with  no  thought  of  antagonism,  is  the  keynote  of  its  in- 
tentions as  regards  already  existing  organizations,  and  the  work 
that  it  proposes  will  not  be  put  in  action  for  days,  nor  even  months; 
it  is  conceived,  it  is  in  its  birth  process,  and  time  will  tell  of  its 
development. 

At  that  first  great  meeting  the  Anthem  words,  "Send  out  Thy 
Light  and  Thy  Truth,"  and  at  the  last,  Dr.  Gunsaulus'  earnest  cry, 
'"Come, 'Holy  Spirit,  Come,"  expressed  in  their  broadest,  deepest 
sense  the  fundamental  desire  of  us  all.  President  Angell  pre- 
sided at  the  opening  meeting,  and  made  the  first  address  of  the 
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evening,  under  the  general  topic,  "The  Next  Step  in  Religious 
Education."  Its  ringing  word  was  unanimity,  with  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  spirit  of  unity.  "That  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  on  minor  matters  need  awaken  no  surprise,  but  however 
much  we  differ  in  detail  there  are  some  things  about  which 
we  will  not  disagree,  and  to  accomplish  these  will  be  our  one 
unanimous  and  earnest  desire."  He  said  also:  "The  advance  that 
has  been  made  in  the  study  of  pedagogy  and  psychology  has  led 
to  great  improvement  in  secular  education,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  similar  advances  may  not  be  made  in  religious  education'. 
We  are  passing  thru  a  period  of  transition  in  religious  thought, 
and  the  question  before  us  is:  How  shall  the  Church  be  carried 
thru  this  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new,  without  giving  need- 
less pain,  without  causing  needless  friction  and  disturbance?  This 
is  the  question  that  is  forced  upon  us,  and  it  ought  to  be  met  in 
an  irenic  spirit,  so  that  the  whole  army  of  God  can  be  led  forward 
as  a  single  phalanx  to  victories  more  signal  than  the  world  has 
yet  seen." 

To  the  pedagogical  student,  Dr.  Hervey's  strong,  incisive  words, 
with  his  striking  illustrations  of  pedagogical  truth,  were  encourag- 
ing, for  if  he  is  also  a  Sunday-school  worker  he  knows  how  much 
they  are  needed.  Many  of  Dr.  Hervey's  sentences  stand  out 
almost  as  maxims,  e.  g.,  "Good  teaching  is  not  a  direct  enforce- 
ment of  the  truth  to  be  taught.  It  should  not  be  the  whining  cry 
of  old  Eli  to  his  sons:  'Why  do  ye  this?'  but  the  forceful  pre- 
sentation of  Nathan  which  made  its  own  application  to  the  con- 
science of  David."  And  again,  "The  child  must  be  instructed  that 
he  may  be  converted.  What  we  want  is  not  more  truths  but 
truth.  Some  teachers  endeavor  to  get  five  whole  truths  and  one 
half  truth  out  of  the  lesson  each  Sunday;  more  than  250  whole 
truths  in  a  year,  not  counting  the  half  truths!  The  average  Sun- 
day-school teacher  has  boundless  fidelity  and  little  equipment. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  take  such  practical  steps  as  will 
make  the  present  teacher  better  and  the  future-  teacher  skillful. 
Scientific  teaching  requires  scientific  teachers,  but  scientific  teach- 
ers must  be  grown  and  they  can  only  be  grown  slowly."  Thruout 
the  convention  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  of  train- 
ing for  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  for  courses  of  pedagogy  and 
psychology  in  theological  seminaries,  that  the  minister  may  be 
truly  a  teacher. 

Dr.  Wm.  C,  Bitting  of  New  York  spoke  of  the  great  enthu- 
siasm at  present  for  secular  learning.  There  is  a  passion  for  truth. 
The  attitude  of  the  religious  teacher  must  be  that  of  the  secular 
teacher.  His  face  must  be  toward  the  light.  We  ought  to  have 
a  holy-discontent.  We  might  take  the  motto  of  the  Restless  Club 
of  New  York,  "Anywhere  but  where,  we  are!"  But  the  next  step 
must  be  a  step  and  not  a  leap.  It  must  also  be  the  ?iext  step.  In 
organizing  an  aggressive  campaign  this  movement  must  be  com- 
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prehensive,  worthful,  gradual  in  its  methods,  and  practical  in  its 
aims.  It  will  become  strong  and  effective  according  as  it  adopts 
sound  educational  methods,  and  is  evolutionary  rather  than  revo- 
lutionary in  its  spirit.  At  a  later  session  the  Rev.  Pascal  Har- 
rower  discussed  the  question  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  advocating  strongly  that  more  men  are  needed  as  religious 
teachers;  that  at  the  crisis  period  of  a  boy's  life  the  masculine 
mind  has  the  greater  influence;  also,  that  trained  teachers  be  em- 
ployed; "to  be  successful  the  work  requires  trained  minds,  intelli- 
gent preparation,  and  intellectual  influence,  which  is  not  always 
to  be  found  in  volunteer  instructors.  Volunteer  work  is  apt  to 
become  a  matter  of  inclination  rather  than  duty,  and  thus  loses  its 
dignity.  The  public  school-teacher,  trained  as  he  is  in  the  practi- 
cal ethics  of  everyday  life,  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  Sunday-school  teachers." 

"Religious  education  as  a  part  of  general  education"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  George  A.  Coe  of  the  Northwestern  University, 
and  by  Prof.  Edwin  D.  Starbuck  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Dr.  Coe's  paper  will  be  found  on  page  401. 

The  dominant  note  in  Professor  Starbuck's  address  was 
"Growth."  "The  three  new  formative  conceptions  in  modern 
thought  are:  the  growth  and  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  the 
feeling  of  the  value  of  society  as  an  organism.  The  growth  con- 
ception has  an  important  bearing  upon  religious  education,  which 
shows  that  religion  itself  has  grown.  The  Bible  has  grown.  The 
end  of  religious  education  is  moral  growth,  and  religion  is  not  a 
separate  part  of  individual  life,  it  is  the  whole  of  it." 

In  speaking  of  "Religious  education  as  conditioned  by  the 
principles  of  modern  psychology  and  pedagogy,"  Prof.  John 
Dewey  emphasized  the  successive  epochs  of  growth.* 

President  King  of  Oberlin,  in  speaking  under  the  same  topic 
as  Dr.  Dewey,  said,  among  many  other  good  things: 

"The  normal  mood  of  the  child  is  activity.  We  must  strive  for 
expression,  for  that  which  is  not  expressed  dies.  Spiritual  ex- 
ercise is  needed  as  much  as  physical  exercise.  One  of  the  best 
places  in  which  to  express  the  unselfish  spirit  is  within  the  circle 
of  home  relationships.  The  return  to  the  doing  of  home  chores 
would  be  a  real  contribution  to  religious  education.  Children 
ought  to  be  taught  to  render  some  useful  service  daily  in  the  home. 

"It  is,  however,  a  very  perilous  thing  to  crowd  children  to  direct 
expression  in  religious  meeting.  Such  a  thing  qften  leads  to  un- 
reality and  cant.  Doctrine  must  come  out  of  the  growing  life. 
First,  life,  then  expression.  The  catechetical  mode  of  instruction 
has,  therefore,  its  dangers,  inasmuch  as  it  thrusts  upon  the  child  a 
formal  expression  of  doctrine  that  belongs  to  the  adult.  Scrupu- 
lous respect  for  the  child's  growing  individuality  will  lead  us  to 
seek  to  bring  him  into  a  life  and  faith  of  his  own.     A  deep  rev- 

*Dr.  Dewey's  paper  will  appear  in  full  in  the  April  number  of  the  Kindergarten  Maga- 
zine. 
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erence  for  the  person  of  a  child  will  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  our  educational  methods." 

Under  the  limits  of  this  paper  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
touch  interesting  points  in  perhaps  one-third  of  the  convention 
addresses.  We  shall  be  satisfied  if  parents  and  teachers  are  led 
to  look  elsewhere  for  President  Rhees'  and  Professor  Willet's 
papers  on  "The  Modern  Historical  Study  of  the  Bible";  for  the 
discussions  on  "The  Promotion  of  Religious  and  Moral  Educa- 
tion" thru  "the  Home,"  "the  Day  School,"  and  '  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Societies"  (giving  simply,  Superintendent  Carr's  word  on 
the  day  school),  and  for  those  on  "Religious  Education  thru  the 
Sunday-school,"  as  regards  "Organization  for  Instruction,"  the 
"Curriculum  of  Study,"  and  "Lesson-helps  and  Text-books." 

As  superintendent  of  schools  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  where  definite 
plans  for  moral  education  have  been  carried  out,  Mr.  Carr's  word, 
as  follows,  was  of  special  interest: 

"There  is  a  great  body  of  religious  truth,  broad  enough  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools  without  offense  to  anyone.  This  includes  at 
least  four  fundamental  truths:  (1)  Belief  in  Almighty  God;  (2) 
the  brotherhood  of  man;  (3)  the  value  of  life;  (4)  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe,  that  there  is  law.  The  incidental  exercises 
of  the  school  are  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  teaching 
these  truths.  These  include  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  He  believed 
that  such  a  body  of  religious  truth  could  be  taught  without  giving 
offense.  It  is  broad  and  catholic;  it  includes  the  things  that  are 
held  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  It  must,  however,  not  be 
taught  in  a  dogmatic  way.  Such  an  attempt  would  be  disastrous. 
It  is  at  the  peril  of  society  that  moral  instruction  be  omitted  from 
the  public  schools.  The  school  ought  to  be  a  place  for  training 
in  morality,  and  the  heritage  of  every  child  should  be  to  be  taught 
by  Christian  teachers." 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  convention  President  Harper  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "The  Scope  and  Purpose  of  the  New  Organiza- 
tion." This  was  on  printed  leaflets,  and  is  so  important  as  touch- 
ing the  future  that  we  give  it  entire  at  the  end  of  this  writing. 
The  immediate  result  of  the  convention  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
spiration and  encouragement  given  to  many  who  have  been  in- 
dividually working  to  put  religious  education  on  a  scientific  plane, 
and  working  often  in  the  midst  of  much  criticism.  It  is  found, 
also,  in  the  enlightenment  that  will  of  necessity  be  diffused  on 
this  subject,  and  must,  therefore,  bring  gradual  improvement. 


THE    SCOPE    AND    PURPOSE    OF    THE    NEW    ORGANIZATION. 

I.  The  desirability  of  a  new  organization  depends  upon  the 
scope  and  purpose  conceived  of  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
organization,  since  no  new  organization  is  needed  merely  to  antag- 
onize and  disturb  organizations  already  in  the  field,  or  to  dupli- 
cate the  work  of  such  organizations. 
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2.  The  new  organization  will  undertake  to  render  service  in 
unifying  the  efforts  of  the  different  agencies  already  engaged  in 
various  lines  of  work;  in  correlating  the  forces  already  established 
to  the  end  that  these  agencies  may  accomplish  even  larger  results. 
The  acceptance  of  such  service  will  of  course  be  wholly  volun- 
tary, and  will  in  no  case  involve  giving  up  independent  position, 
the  work  of  the  new  organization  being  something  like  that  of  a 
clearing  house.  At  present  there  is  great  waste  of  effort  for  the 
lack  of  such  correlation. 

3.  The  new  organization  will  undertake  to  render  service  in 
stimulating  present  agencies  to  greater  effort,  such  aid  being  fur- 
nished thru  suggestion,  thru  the  publication  of  information  con- 
cerning the  work  at  large;  thru  the  provision  of  larger  and  better 
opportunities  for  these  agencies  to  confer  together;  and  thru  the 
help  derived  from  the  personal  contact  with  each  other  of  those 
interested  in  the  same  divisions  of  the  work. 

4.  The  new  organization  will  undertake  to  render  service  in 
creating  new  agencies  where  no  agencies  now  exist,  and  for  special 
lines  of  work  in  which  as  yet  no  united  effort  has  been  exerted, 
as  well  as  in  working  out  new  plans  which  may  be  found  helpful  in 
lines  of  work  already  established.  Here,  for  example,  might  be 
included  educational  work  for  the  people  at  large  in  church  art 
and  architecture  and  in  church  music;  effort  from  a  new  point  of 
view  in  relation  to  religious  and  moral  education  in  the  public 
schools,  the  proposal  of  new  plans  for  using  to  advantage  the 
many  libraries  established  in  our  villages  and  cities,  or  the  sug- 
gestion of  new  plans  for  improving  work  now  being  done  in  the 
fields  of  Sunday-school  work,  young  people's  societies,  or  the 
Christian  associations.  It  is  evident  that  much  is  still  to  be  done 
in  every  field  of  religious  education,  and  that  some  fields  have 
scarcely  yet  been  touched. 

5.  The  new  organization  will  undertake  to  do  work  of  this 
general  character  thru  the  holding  of  an  annual  convention.  Such 
a  convention  will  lead  men  to  formulate  and  pronounce  important 
thought  upon  these  particular  subjects;  it  will  bring  into  sympa- 
thetic touch  with  each  other  those  who  are  interested  in  these  sub- 
jects and  are  able  to  attend  the  meetings;  it  will  quicken  the  life 
and  interest  of  the  community  in  which  the  convention  is  held,  and 
it  will  furnish  literary  material  of  the  highest  value  for  the  use  of 
those  who,  altho  unable  to  attend  the  convention  itself,  desire  in- 
formation and  assistance  along  these  lines. 

6.  The  new  organization  will  also  work  thru  the  instrumen- 
tality of  departmental  organization,  in  which  each  special  division 
of  the  subject  of  religious  education  will  form  a  separate  depart- 
ment. Each  department  thus  constituted  will  hold  special  con- 
ferences and  conventions,  intended  to  further  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  the  subject;  while  the  representatives  of  different  depart- 
ments, living  within  a  certain  district,  whether  country  or  state  or 
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group  of  states,  will  join  in  combined  effort  along  all  the  lines  thus 
organized.  >uch  departments  would  be  those  of  Universities  and 
Colleges,  Theological  Seminaries,  Churches  and  Pastors,  Sunday- 
schools,  Public  Secondary  Schools,  Public  Elementary  Schools, 
Private  Schools,  Training  Schools,  Christian  Associations,  Young 
People's  Societies,  the  Home,  Libraries,  the  Press,  Correspondence 
Instruction,  Religious  Art,  and  Music. 

7.  The  new  organization  will  include  the  establishment  of  a 
central  board  of  trustees  or  directors,  which  will  constitute  the 
executive  body  of  the  association,  and,  as  such,  arrange  the  pro- 
grams of  special  and  general  conventions,  secure  by  proper  means 
the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  departments,  and  carry  into 
effect  the  decisions  of  the  association  at  large  and  of  these  several 
departments. 

8.  This  board  of  directors  will  be  made  up  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers selected  annually  in  open  convention.  Its  members  will 
represent  the  various  countries,  states,  territories,  and  districts 
furnishing  the  membership  of  the  association;  also  the  various 
religious  denominations  and  the  various  schools  of  opinions  rec- 
ognized as  Christian;  and,  still  further,  the  various  divisions  of 
Christian  activity,  educational,  evangelistic,  and  philanthropic. 

9.  There  will  be  an  executive  committee  or  board  made  up  from 
the  membership  of  the  board  of  directors  — a  smaller  body,  which 
will  act  as  the  legal  corporation  of  the  association,  secure  and  in- 
vest the  funds  of  the  association,  and  represent  the  directors  in 
the  interval  of  their  meetings. 

10.  There  will  be  secretaries  appointed  for  particular  service, 
e.g.,  a  general  secretary,  whose  entire  time  will  be  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  association;  an  editorial  secretary,  to  whose  care 
will  be  committed  the  charge  of  all  printed  publications  of  the 
association,  and  a  financial  secretary,  who  shall  be  charged  with 
the  work  of  securing  the  means  needed  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  work  of  the  association. 

11.  The  association,  thru  its  boards  and  secretaries,  will  secure 
the  funds  to  be  used  for  defraying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
association;  for  conducting  special  investigations  proposed  by 
the  departments;  for  printing  and  publishing  the  reports,  and  the 
literature  of  the  association,  and  for  endowing  special  phases  of 
the  work  which  will  always  require  assistance. 

12.  The  association,  thru  its  boards  and  secretaries,  will  print 
and  publish  reports,  bulletins,  documents,  and  books,  including 
the  proceedings  of  the  annual  and  special  conventions,  the  reports 
of  committees  appointed  to  make  special  investigations,  and  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  cause  of  religious  and  moral  educa- 
tion which  the  association  may  deem-  it  desirable  to  issue. 

13.  The  association,  thru  its  boards  and  secretaries,  will  aim  to 
encourage  in  various  ways  individual  and  institutional  effort  in 
the  direction  of  religious  and  moral  education.     This  will  include, 
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for  example,  assistance  in  the  work  of  grading  Sunday-schools; 
effort  to  secure  the  introduction  of  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
curricula  of  colleges  and  universities;  aid  in  the  training  of  teach- 
ers; preparation  of  lists  of  books  on  the  different  subjects  of  reli- 
gious work  and  thought;  provision  of  special  material  for  the  use 
of  the  daily  press;  organization  of  work  for  mothers'  clubs,  and 
many  other  similar  kinds  of  work. 

14.  The  association,  thru  its  departments,  will  propose  to  make 
new  contributions  to  the  cause  of  religious  and  moral  education. 
Thru  the  conduct  of  scientific  investigations  some  of  them  will  at- 
tempt to  define  more  closely  '  the  true  relation  of  religious  and 
moral  instruction  to  other  branches  of  instruction,  and  indicate  the 
part  which  religion  should  perform  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  society."  Others  will  undertake  "to  correlate 
religious  and  moral  instruction  with  the  instruction  in  literature, 
history,  and  science  now  provided  in  the  public  schools."  Others 
will  seek  to  determine  the  place  of  the  Bible  in  religious  and 
moral  instruction  and  set  forth  the  best  methods  of  using  the 
Bible  for  this  purpose;  still  others  will  endeavor  to  point  out  "the 
application  of  the  established  results  of  modern  psychology,  mod- 
ern pedagogy,  and  modern  Bible  study,  as  these  stand  related  to 
religious  and  moral  instruction." 

15.  The  association  will  carry  on  practical  experiments,  some  of 
which  shall  have  to  do  with  the  adaptation  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction  to  different  stages  of  physical,  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  development;  others  with  the  adjustment  of  the  material 
employed  for  purposes  of  religious  and  moral  instruction  to  the 
needs  of  the  special  sociological  groups  included  in  Christian  as- 
sociations, young  people's  societies,  Bible  clubs,  and  the  like;  still 
others  with  the  working  out  of  an  approximately  ideal  curriculum 
for  the  Bible  school — a  curriculum  "which  will  embody  the  larger 
substance  and  the  better  methods  of  a  religious  and  moral  educa- 
tion that  is  in  accordance  with  the  present  status  of  Biblical,  theo- 
logical, ethical,  psychological,  pedalogical,  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge." 

16.  The  association  will,  from  time  to  time,  present  construc- 
tive propositions,  which  shall  be  intended  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
lesson-helps  and  text-books  on  various  portions  of  such  curricula; 
to  secure  the  more  adequate  training  of  teachers,  and  to  place  the 
work  of  religious  and  moral  instruction  on  as  high  a  plane  as  that 
on  which  secular  educational  work  has  come  to  rest. 

17.  The  association  will  do  its  work  with  the  scientific  spirit, 
and  will,  consequently,  proceed  carefully  and  cautiously  upon  the 
basis  of  fundamental  principles,  seeking  to  observe  accurately  the 
facts  and  from  these  to  make  deductions,  and  aiming  to  coordinate 
and  systematize  the  material  presented  for  consideration. 

18.  The  association  will  be  controlled  by  the  universal  spirit, 
and  this  will  forbid  the  placing  of  emphasis  upon  the  distinctive 
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views  of  any  one  denomination  or  school  of  opinion  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others;  for  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  those 
who  hold  different  theories  of  Biblical  history  may  be  able  to  unite 
upon  a  constructive  teaching  of  the  Bible  from  a  practical  reli- 
gious and  moral  point  of  view.  It  will,  likewise,  forbid  the  limi- 
tation of  the  work  to  any  single  phase  of  religious  instruction, 
inasmuch  as  the  time  has  now  come  for  the  existence  of  an  organi- 
zation which  shall  not  aim  to  supersede  any  of  the  existing  agen- 
cies dealing  with  special  phases  of  religious  instruction,  but  will 
undertake  to  study  and  develop  the  subject  in  its  entirety;  this 
spirit  will  also  forbid  the  restriction  of  the  control  to  anyone  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  or  to  those  interested  in  any  one  division  of 
the  work,  or  to  those  representing  any  one  school  of  thought. 

19.  The  association  will  cultivate,  above  all,  the  cooperative  spirit, 
and  thus  manifest  clearly  its  purpose  to  assist  all  organizations 
working  in  the  same  field;  to  refuse  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  in- 
stitutions or  associations  of  any  class,  and  to  perform  that  gen- 
eral service  which  will  promote  the  efficiency  of  all  institutions. 
An  important  lesson  may  be  learned  from  the  policy  of  the  Car- 
negie institution. 

20.  The  association,  if  organized,  will  require  time  to  plan  its 
work,  and  still  more  to  execute  it.  The  work  proposed  is  not  the 
work  of  days  or  months.  Many  years  of  careful  preparation  and 
labor  will  be  required  before  results  will  begin  to  appear. 


SYMPATHY. 


A 


SK  God  to  give  thee  skill 

In  comfort's  art, 
That  thou  mayest  consecrated  be 

And  set  apart 
Unto  a  life  of  sympathy; 

For  heavy  is  the  weight  of  ill 
In  every  heart, 

And  comforters  are  needed  much 

Of  Christ-like  touch. 

— Anonymous. 
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$  A  department  open  to  the  informal  discussion  of  questions  of  impor-  a 
8  tance  to  all  practically  interested  in  the  nurture  of  children,  whether  0 
h    as  kindergartner,  parent,  grade  teacher,  or  Sunday-school  teacher.  k 

SCHOOL    EXTENSION    IN    ENGLEWOOD     CHICAGO. 

THE  School   Extension  idea  has  been  much   exploited  in 
Chicago  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  good 
citizens   in   various   parts  of  the  city  are  working  out 
the  problem   in    various  ways.     The  Daily  News  Lec- 
ture course,  the  Small  Parks  Commission,  the  Vacation 
Schools,  the  Merchants  Club — all  these  are  doing  great  work  and 
good,  while  the  recent  wonderful  improvement  in  the  night  schools 
makes  them  well  worthy  to  be  added  to  the  list. 

In  Englewood  the  work  has  progressed  very  quietly  and  along 
lines  quite  different  from  those  pursued  in  any  other  locality,  and 
yet  so  successfully  that  it  now  covers  the  entire  district.  No 
money  has  been  raised,  no  legislation  required  (except  just  a  lit- 
tle with  the  school  board),  but  in  twelve  schools  there  are  now 
well-established  organizations  of  patrons  and  teachers,  while  the 
thirteenth  is  about  to  take  form. 

These  organizations  meet  monthly  or  fortnightly,  in  the  school 
buildings,  to  discuss  with  the  teachers  the  methods  of  the  school, 
or  its  needs,  or  to  listen  to  some  speaker  on  an  educational 
topic  of  interest  and  value.  The  Board  of  Education,  being  put 
to  no  expense  for  these  meetings  when  held  in  the  afternoon, 
makes  no  charge  for  the  use  of  the  building.  When  meetings 
are  held  in  the  evening,  however,  the  sum  of  $10.50  is  paid  for 
the  use  of  an  assembly  hall,  that  being  the  estimate  of  the  actual 
cost  of  heat,  light,  and  janitor  service.  In  spite  of  this  obstacle  a 
number  of  evening  meetings  have  been  held  and  have  bee^v  ad- 
dressed by  Professors  Zueblin,  Nathaniel  Bueter,  McClintock  and 
Vincent  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Rev.  R.  A.  White,  Re  v. 
J.  A.  Rondthaler,  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
and  others  of  equal  note,  all  the  speakers  generously  giving  thei  r 
services  without  other  return  than  the  consciousness  of  helping  a 
deserving  cause. 

The  only  source  of  income  to  the  parents'  clubs  is  the  annual 
dues  paid  by  the  members,  but  this  suffices  for  printing,  stationery, 
and  the  light  refreshments  which  are  served  occasionally.  The 
meetings  bring  together — on  common  ground  and  with  a  common 
interest — people  of  widely  different  social  and  financial  standing, 
and  of  many  nationalities.  They  afford  opportunity  for  acquaint- 
ance  between   parent  and   teachers,  and  for  mutual  counsel  as  to 
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that  which  shall  best  serve  the  interest  of  the  child;  and  they 
inspire  in  the  people  of  a  school  district  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to 
the  school  and  of  ownership  in  the  school  which  works  out  for 
good  in  many  ways.  Thru  the  efforts  of  these  clubs  manual  train- 
ing has  been  put  into  five  schools  and  domestic  science  in  one 
(patrons  purchasing  the  equipment  and  board  of  education  fur- 
nishing the  teacher).  In  several  instances  the  work  of  beautify- 
ing the  school  grounds  has  been  taken  up;  pictures  have  been 
bought  for  the  schoolroom  walls,  etc.,  while  in  two  schools  the 
mothers  have  been  self-appointed  truant  officers. 

The  work  is  still  in  its  beginning — the  very  first  of  these  clubs 
was  formed  in  1901 — but  its  progress  has  been  so  wholesome  and 
so  natural  in  its  development  that  there  can  be  no  going  back. 
The  people  are  learning  what  a  schoolhouse  should  be  to  the 
people  of  its  district,  viz.,  an  educational  and  social  center  for 
all — not  for  the  school  children  merely — but  for  the  children  who 
have  "gone  to  work,"  for  the  youths  and  maidens,  for  the  parents, 
and  even  the  grandparents;  open  not  only  six  hours  a  day  for 
five  days  a  week  for  forty  weeks  a  year,  but  all  day  and  evening, 
too,  seven  days  a  week,  fifty-two  weeks  a  year. 

The  average  citizen  who  has  not  thought  of  these  things  is 
likely  to  gasp  as  he  thinks  of  the  cost  of  all  this.  But  will  it  cost 
more?  or  will  it  mean  simply  a  different  distribution  of  funds, 
less  perhaps  to  the  Parental  School,  the  John  Worthy  School,  the 
Bridewell  and  other  reformatory  measures,  and  more  to  those  in- 
stitutions which  are  preventive  in  their  nature? 

What  the  people  really  want  they  always  get.  And  when 
parents'  clubs  shall  have  sprung  up  all  over  this  city,  when,  in  con- 
nection with  each  school,  there  is  an  organization  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  needs  of  that  especial  district,  then  there  will  also 
be  a  body  of  voters  who  will  see  to  it  that  funds  are  not  lacking 
with  which  the  board  of  education  may  carry  on  the  various  lines 
of  work  necessary  to  a  complete  educational  system. 

Cora  C.  Bright. 

Note. — The  writer  feels  that  no  account  of  these  parents'  clubs  is  complete  without  men- 
tion of  Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Hefferon,  who  was  the  original  inspiration  of  the  movemenr,  and  has 
been  its  faithful  helper  thruout.  The  clubs  have  federated  under  the  name  of  "South  Side 
League  of  Parents'  Clubs,"  and  have  chosen  Mrs.  Hefferon  as  their  president. 

IMPORTANT    SUNDAY-SCHOOL    CONVENTION. 

In  October  last  the  Council  of  Seventy,  directing  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  issued  a  call  for  a  "Convention 
to  Effect  a  National  Organization  for  the  Improvement  of  Re- 
ligious and  Moral  Education  thru  the  Sunday-school  and  other 
Agencies."     We  quote  from  their  official  document,  as  follows: 

"It  has  become  increasingh'  clear  that  the  instruction  of  the 
young  in  religion  and  morality,  which  is  given  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  the  home,  and  by  other  means,  is  inadequate  to  the  present 
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need,  and  is  not  wholly  in  accord  with  the  best  present  knowl- 
edge. The  gradual  retirement  of  the  Bible  from  the  common 
schools  has  decreased  the  amount  of  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion which  the  children  receive.  The  Sunday-schol,  while  in 
general  it  has  progressed  in  its  ideal,  its  method,  and  its  efficiency, 
is  in  essential  respects  failing  to  do  its  duty.  Many  schools  and 
individual  leaders  are  continuing  imperfect  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, are  remaining  indifferent  to  the  new  educational  principles 
and  ideals,  are  treating  religion  as  an  isolated  and  optional  ele- 
ment in  individual  development,  and  are  closing  their  eyes  to 
increasing  knowledge. 

"But,  even  if  the  Sunday-school  were  doing  its  work  perfectly, 
we  must  face  the  fact  that  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
the  children  of  the  country  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Sun- 
day-school for  any  length  of  time.  They,  therefore,  get  little  re- 
ligious and  moral  training  except  in  the  home.  But  the  home 
training  of  children  in  religion  and  morality  is  generally  neglected 
and  defective.  Parents  do  not  know  how,  or  do  not  take  the 
necessary  time  and  trouble,  to  give  their  children  a  real  education 
in  these  directions.  Some  of  them  expect  the  Sunday-school  to 
supply  this  instruction,  as  they  expect  the  public  school  to  supply 
all  other  needed  instruction.  Others  of  them,  and  the  majority, 
leave  their  children  to  get  such  knowledge  of  these  matters  as 
they  chance  upon  or  learn  by  experience.  As  a  consequence,  the 
greater  number  of  children  grow  up  without  correct  and  adequate 
religious  and  moral  education. 

"Further,  it  is  a  serious  phase  of  the  present  situation  that  the 
religious  and  moral  education  of  the  young  is  isolated  from  their 
instruction  in  other  departments  of  knowledge.  The  correlation 
of  the  different  elements  of  education  is  incomplete,  because  the 
religious  and  moral  instruction  is  received  in  entire  separation 
from  the  general  instruction  of  the  public  schools.  The  facts 
and  truths  of  religion  are  the  foundation  and  the  imperative  of 
morality.  Present  civilization  rests  upon  the  religious  and  ethical 
ideals  of  the  past,  and  the  civilization  of  the  future  depends  upon 
a  due  recognition  of  religion  and  morality  as  essential  factors  in 
the  growing  welfare  of  humanity. 

"The  knowledge  and  experience  of  religious  and  moral  truth 
must  underlie  and  penetrate  all  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
events  and  ideas  of  the  past,  as  of  the  present,  must  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  a  divine  hand  as  the  creator  of  the  universe,  a  divine 
power  sustaining  it,  a  divine  wisdom  guiding  it,  and  a  divine  pur- 
pose being  accomplished  in  it.  The  physical  world  about  us,  our 
fellow-men,  and  our  own  selves,  must  all  be  interpreted  by  religion 
truly  conceived  and  morality  properly  understood.  It  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  accomplish  the  ideal  education  of  the  indi- 
vidual when  the  religious  and  moral  element  is  isolated  from  the 
other   elements;  still  worse,  when  it  is  not  received  at  all  by  the 
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majority  of  the  children.  All  the  elements  of  education  must  be 
woven  together  into  an  organic  unity  to  produce  a  perfect  result. 

"For  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  existing  conditions, 
and  much  thought  and  effort  has  been  expended  by  individuals 
and  organizations  upon  the  improvement  of  religious  and  moral 
education.  The  time  has  come  for  a  united  effort  to  clarify, 
develop,  and  promulgate  the  ideas  so  worked  out,  and  to  combine 
the  labors  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  promote  a  higher  ideal  of 
substance  and  method  in  religious  and  moral  instruction.  This 
particular  task  is  not  being  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  any 
existing  organization.  Many  individuals  and  groups  of  workers 
are  striving  earnestly  to  advance  this  cause. 

"But  there  is  a  lack  of  general  leadership  to  unify  the  labors 
of  these  individuals  and  groups,  to  express  the  ideas  and  aspira- 
tions for  which  they  stand,  and  to  promote  a  perfect  education, 
in  which  religion  and  morality  will  have  their  true  place  and  will 
perform  their  proper  function.  We  need,  therefore,  a  new  organi- 
zation which  will  give  itself  directly  and  wholly  to  this  cause.  It 
is  reasonable  to  hope,  and  there  are  strong  indications  for  believ- 
ing, that  all  those  who  are  interested  in  such  an  advance  will  com- 
bine their  thought  and  their  labor  in  such  an  organization  to  bring 
about  the  accomplishment  of  their  ideal." 

In  another  place  in  this  number  of  the  Kindergarten  Maga- 
zine will  be  found  a  report  of  this  convention. 

BIBLE    TEACHING    IN    THE    SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

One  criticism  of  the  present  curriculum  of  the  Sunday-school 
was  thus  recently  voiced  by  Dr.  William  G.  Ballantine  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  before  a  conference  of  churches: 

"The  name  'Bible  School'  is  not  the  best.  The  object  of  the 
Sunday-school  is,  or  should  be,  as  wide  as  that  of  the  pulpit.  It 
is  to  make  intelligent,  conscientious,  active,  fruitful  Christians. 
In  the  Sunday-school  we  should  teach  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
vitally  and  dynamically.  It  is  a  primary  principle  of  pedagogy  to 
begin  with  the  near  and  the  familiar,  and  to  proceed  outward  to 
the  remote.  The  first  things  that  children  should  learn  should  be 
the  practical  things  of  present-day  religious  life.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment stories  which  presuppose  a  totally  different  stage  of  human 
advancement  should  be  studied  only  by  the  most  mature  scholars. 
Little  children  cannot  learn  the  Christian  graces  from  the  slaughter 
of  the  Canaanites. 

"Eighteen  centuries  of  Christian  history  lie  between  us  and  the 
Bible  times.  Hundreds  of  noble  Christian  men  and  women  have 
lived  whose  lives  better  illustrate  the  teachings  of  Jesus  than  did 
those  of  Gideon,  Samson,  Barak,  and  Jephthah.     Books  of  golden 
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deeds  should  be  compiled  for  Sunday-school  use.  Queen  Victoria 
is  a  better  model  for  our  little  girls  than  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

"Then  there  are  the  great  general  movements  of  Christian 
history,  the  mistakes,  sufferings,  successes,  and  achievements  of 
Christendom.  Such  topics  as'  monasticism,  the  Crusades,  the 
papacy,  the  Reformation,  Puritanism,  Jesuitism,  witchcraft,  re- 
vivals, etc.,  should  be  carefully  studied.  Another  class  would  be 
the  problems  of  individuals,  such  as  marriage,  friendships,  amuse- 
ments, reading,  right  use  of  money,  care  of  the  body,  etc. 

"Then  would  follow  the  problems  of  the  city;  the  problems  of 
the  nations;  the  great  curses  of  mankind,  as  drink,  gambling,  im- 
purity, fashion,  waste,  etc.  It  may  be  objected  that  such  studies 
are  not  Biblical  studies  at  all.  But  if  Jesus  should  come  now  he 
would  probably  rebuke  us  for  the  bookishness  of  our  present 
work.  We  do  not  emphasize  the  living  realities  of  human  need 
and  human  sins  immediately  about  us,  but  we  study  over  and 
over  again  the  rebukes  to  Pharisees  who  died  eighteen  centuries 
and  more  ago. 

"Bible  classes,  pure  and  simple,  the  Sunday-school  must  have, 
as  well  as  classes  in  Christian  history  and  present  facts.  These 
should,  by  all  means,  use  the  latest  and  best  versions.  It  is  a 
shame  to  go  on  using  the  old  version  with  its  many  defects.  The 
twentieth  century  New  Testament  is  specially  to  be  recommended. 
That  is  in  the  language  of  today.  And  the  books  of  the  Bible 
should  be  taught  in  historical  perspective  and  with  literary  dis- 
crimination. Crude  and  imperfect  views  of  Old  Testament  writers 
should  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  their  time  and  place  in  the 
evolution  of  religion,  and  not  as  guides  for  present  thinking.  We 
should  not  pretend  that  all  of  our  Christian  doctrines  of  today 
are  contained  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  Of  course  the  lite  of  Christ 
will  always  be  the  central  theme.  No  scholar  should  fail  of  thoro 
instruction  in  that." 

DR.    GUNSAULUS,    ON    THE    PROBLEM    OF    THE    SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 

had  this  to  say  in  a  recent  sermon: 

"It  is  evidence  of  the  permanent  and  inspiring  elements  in  the 
Sunday-school,"  he  said,  "that  no  one  of  serious  mind  desires  its 
overthrow  as  a  commanding  instrumentality  for  good,  but  its 
firmest  friends  realize  that  it  has  unwisely  withstood  the  process 
of  evolution  which  has  saved  so  many  other  institutions  from 
revolution. 

"In  the  great  field  of  education  alone  marked  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  direction  which  the  truth  presented  in  the  Sun- 
day-school would  naturally  and  logically  have  led  the  Sunday- 
school  to  follow.  The  child  soul  has  been  reverently  studied, 
and  the  results  of  that  study  adopted,  not  so  much  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  whose  Christ  emphasized  the  sacredness  of  the  little  child, 
as  by  the   day  school,  which   has   been   criticised  as  too  secular. 
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The  kindergarten  movement  has  adopted  the  Christian  method 
without  teaching  Christian  dogmas  or  the  history  of  the  early 
church.  The  Sunday-school,  on  the  contrary,  has  continued  an 
unscientific  and  non-Christian  method  of  teaching  while  it  has 
proclaimed  the  abstract  doctrines  and  rehearsed  the  beautiful 
biography  of  Christ.  •  The  first  reform  in  Sunday-school  teaching 
ought  to  be  the  adoption  of  Christ's  method  based  on  Christ's 
idea  of  a  little  child.  This  is  more  nearly  exemplified  in  the 
kindergarten  than  anywhere  else. 

"Another  need  will  be  met  when  the  Bible  is  rescued  from 
bibliography.  Never  was  the  Bible  surer  of  a  great  future  of  in- 
fluence than  at  this  time,  when  scholarship  is  showing  it  to  be  the 
natural  record  of  a  progressive  revelation.  The  true  conservative 
now  is  the  thinker  and  teacher  who  will  simply  give  the  Bible  a 
fair  chance  with  all  other  books,  interpret  it  as  any  other  book  is 
to  be  interpreted,  and  lead  the  children  to  see  how  all  of  its 
poetry  and  history  lead  up  to  the  authoritative  Christ." 

THE    LITTLE    THINGS    THAT    ENCOURAGE    US — AN    INCIDENT    IN 
KINDERGARTEN. 

B  was  not  quite  three  years  old,  a  tiny,  active,  high-strung  child, 
with  a  mind  quick  and  alert  as  her  agile  little  body.  Her  mother, 
a  Pole,  kept  a  foreign  intelligence  office  for  the  people  of  New 
York's  most  crowded  district.  She  and  her  older  sister,  of  the 
mature  age  of  four  plus,  were  escorted  to  kindergarten  each  morn- 
ing by  the  Polish  servant,  who  spoke  and  understood  even  less 
English  than  the  two  little  girls. 

Little  B's  active  motor  impulses  found  too  frequent  vent,  alas! 
in  the  hitting,  pinching,  and  slapping  of  whoever  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  her  nearest  neighbor.  A  crowded  street,  a  crowded 
home,  and  little  elbow  room  at  a  crowded  kindergarten  table, 
are  not  conducive  to  the  repose  of  a  small  child's  soul.  The  ex- 
cited nerves  that  have  not  found  outlets  for  happy,  playful  ex- 
pression, distribute  their  accumulated  forces  in  ungracious  ways. 

B's  small  hands  seemed  to  have  had  but  little  practice  in  these 
kinder  manners,  and  she  would  gaze  wonderingly,  and,  perhaps,  a 
little  reluctantly,  at  the  director  when  the  latter,  hoping  to  put 
in  motion  another  set  of  impulses,  took  the  hand  that  had  just 
pulled  Freddie's  hair  and  with  it  gently  stroked  the  injured  little 
head. 

One  day,  early  in  the  summer  session,  a  street  cat  strayed  into 
kindergarten,  and  the  children  were  highly  excited  over  the  inter- 
esting stranger,  and  on  the  morning  circle  each  was  happy  to 
play  that  it  held  a  kitty  in  its  arms,  and  to  softly  stroke  it.  They 
sang  with  delight  the  much  beloved,  "I  love  little  pussy,"  and 
when  the  director  deemed  this  a  fitting  occasion  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  Mr.  Neidlinger's  jolly  little  song,  "The  little  pussy  says 
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'meow,'  "  they  both  sang  and  dramatized  it  with  pleasure  unalloyed, 
calling  for  it  day  after  day. 

The  days  passed  and  little  B  was  learning  to  use  her  hands  in 
happy  work  and  play;  and  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  wee  child, 
who  was  naturally  bright  and  sunny,  pull  the  teacher's  skirts,  with 
eager  voice:  "See,  teacher;  see!"  that  she  might  show  her  how, 
with  palm  and  tiny  finger,  she  could  make  the  ubig  umbrella,"  or 
some  representation  of  her  own. 

The  days  flew  by,  and  thothe  Neidlinger  song  was  often  called 
for,  and  sung  with  spirit,  the  episode  of  the  cat  and  the  gentle 
stroking  of  the  imaginary  pussy  had  retired  to  the  background 
of  the  teacher's  memory  till  recalled  by  a  happy  little  incident.' 
The  children  in  this  settlement  kindergarten  were  fortunate  in 
the  possession  of  many  toys,  dolls,  stoves,  reins,  cars,  dishes,  fur- 
niture, etc.,  with  which  they  played  before  the  regular  kindergar- 
ten exercises  began,  learning  incidentally  to  play  cooperatively, 
to  share  their  treasures,  and  even,  upon  occasion,  to  surrender  to 
another  child  the  much-beloved  "sleeping  dolly,"  the  joy  of  all 
the  little  lassies.  And  not  least  among  the  favorites  were  the 
three  Noah's  Arks,  w,ith  their  enchanting  creatures  of  earth  and 
air. 

One  early  morning,  while  the  director  was  busy  at  her  desk  tak- 
ing the  names  of  newcomers,  looking  over  the  board  of  health  re- 
ports and  other  necessary  business,  little  B,  with  her  little  com- 
mand of  the  English  language,  would  run  up  to  her  with,  perhaps, 
a  tiny  horse.  "See,  teacher;  see!"  In  a  moment  back  she  would 
come  with  a  cow  or  an  elephant  or  a  camel,  for  the  teacher's 
sympathetic  word.  And  touched  and  glad  was  the  teacher's  heart 
when,  with  a  repetition  of  the  cry:  "See,  teacher;  see!''  the 
quick,  excitable  little  child  of  the  sparring  hands  ran  up  once 
more,  her  blue  eyes  beaming,  as  she  placed  upon  her  tiny  arm  the 
tinier  Noah's  Ark  cat,  and  gently,  gently  stroked  it. 

An  interval  of  almost  two  months  had  elapsed  between  the  inci- 
dent mentioned  above  and  this  tangible  expression  of  that  impres- 
sion. The  child  spent  much  of  each  day  on  the  busy,  crowded 
street,  with  its  multitudinous,  distracting  sights  and  sounds.  They 
had  not  sufficed  to  erase  from  the  open  and  unspoiled  child-heart 
the  softening  influence  of  a  few  fleeting,  but  highly  significant, 
moments.  B.  J. 

PROGRAM    FOR    MARCH. 

Our  last  subject  in  February  was  George  Washington  with 
somewhat  of  soldier  life,  so  we  will  begin  our  spring  work  the 
first  of  March  with  the  subject  "Calls."  Taking  first  the  calls 
that  the  soldier  obeys,  we  will  talk  then  about  those  that  we  re- 
spond to;  those  that  waken  us,  dwelling  for  a  week  on  clocks  and 
time,  and  those  that  call  us  to  work,  school,  and  church.  There 
are  many  parochial   schools  and  churches  in  the  neighborhood, 
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each  provided  with  a  large  bell  which  is  very  much  in  evidence. 
The  whistles  in  the  stockyards  are  also  very  persistent. 

The  next  division  of  the  subject  will  be  "Nature's  calls  to  the 
sleeping  earth."  First,  the  Wind's  call;  secondly,  the  Rain's  call; 
and,  last,  the  Sun's  call,  but  this  takes  us  into  April. 

First  Week  jn  March. — The  calls  the  soldiers  obey.  — The 
Flag,  the  Captain,  the  Bugle,  the  Drum. 

Songs — "Three  little  sisters"  (Tomlins),  "Soldier  Boy"  (Hofer), 
"Boom  tiddirah-boom"  (Knowlton). 

Stories  of  Heroes — "Cedric,"  "Siegfried,"  "Little  Hero  of  Haar- 
lem" (Child  World). 

Games. — Have  one  child  wear  the  toy  sword  and  be  captain  in 
the  march.  Play  "Soldier  Boy."  Find  a  hiding  child  by  follow- 
ing the  voice.     "Ruth  and  Jacob." 

Make  flags,  soldier  hats,  drums,  swords. 

Second  Week. — Calls  that  waken  us:  Sunshine,  mother's 
voice,  clocks.  This  week  we  will  plant  some  bulbs  and  seeds  in 
kindergarten,  and  watch  for  their  awakening.  The  change  of 
work  periods  will  be  marked  by  setting  an  alarm  clock  to  ring  at 
the  appointed  time. 

Songs. — "How  are  the  Children  Awakened?"  (Patty  Hill), 
"Waiting  to  Grow,"  "The  Big  Clock  in  the  Hall"  (Neidlinger), 
"Tick-Tock"  (Mother  Play). 

Stories. — "Cinderella,"  Sleeping  Beautv,"  "Discontented  Pen- 
dulum" (Child  World). 

Visit  a  clock  store;  dramatize  it.  We  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
number  work  this  week,  both  on  the  circle  and  at  the  tables. 

Third  Week.— Calls  to  school,  work,  and  church.  Bells  and 
whistles.  Songs,  "Bells  so  high  up  in  the  steeple,"  "Come,  come, 
people,  come"  (Patty  Hill). 

Stories — Story  of  the  Liberty  Bell.     "Why  the  Chimes  Rang.', 

Games. — Sense  games,  ringing  different  sized  bells  and  having 
a  child  whose  eyes  are  blinded  tell  which  bell  was  rung.  Find  a 
hiding  child  by  following  the  sound  of  a  bell  the  child  carries. 

We  will  do  a  great  deal  of  work  with  the  building  gifts,  making 
the  schools  and  churches  about  us,  and  will  model  bells  of  clay 
and  have  them  baked  in  a  kiln.  End  the  week  with  story  of  "Why 
the  Chimes  Rang." 

Fourth  Week. — The  call  of  the  wind.     How  we  know  it. 

Songs. — "I  saw  you  toss  the  kites,"  "Weathervane"  (Mother 
Play). 

Stories:  "The  Winds,"  from  Hiawatha;  "Odysseus  and  the 
Bag  of  Winds"   (Child  World'. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  story  of  "Spring  and  her  Helpers," 
from  the  Child  World,  will  be  told. 

We  will  make  kites,  pin-wheels,  etc  ,  and  a  small  harp  for  our 
window.  The  harp  is  made  by  stretching  different  sized  wax 
cords  across  a  box  frame  which  is  just  the  width  of  the  window. 
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Put  this  harp  in  a  window  thru  which  the  wind  is  blowing,  lower 
the  sash  on  it  so  that  it  just  fits  in  the  frame,  and  you  will  hear 
the  "song  of  the  winds."  M.  H.  Fox. 

PROGRAM    SUGGESTIONS 

The  child  can  readily  tell  of  the  various  manifestations  of  the 
wind's  power  with  which  he  is  familiar.  He  has  seen  the  dust 
and  leaves  blow  before  it;  he  knows  it  is  often  a  good  playfellow; 
he  has,  perhaps,  seen  the  ships  fly  with  it,  or  he  has  trembled  at  its 
power  in  times  of  storm.  Let  the  teacher  draw  together  all  these 
different  strands  into  one  unifying  thought.  Each  clue  leads  to 
the  same  great  cause;  a  power  that  is  no  less  real  because  invisible; 
a  power  that  can  serve  us  in  many  ways  if  we  learn  and  obey  its 
laws,  but  which  is  irresistible  in  its  might  and  majesty. 

Occupations. — Fold  sail  boats,  saw  hull  of  wood  and  insert 
mast,  upon  which  has  been  pasted  or  tacked  a  little  sail  of  cotton. 
The  children  will  rejoice  to  paint  the  boat.  Make  bell-buoy  of 
cork  or  wood  and  attach  tiny  bell  with  fine  wire.  Weathervanes 
can  be  made  in  several  ways.  A  tin  pin-wheel  can  be  cut  out  and 
attached  to  a  stick  placed  on  a  strong  support.  It  will  really 
show  whence  the  wind  blows  if  correctly  adjusted.  Cut  free-hand, 
or  along  a  line,  arrows,  horses,  roosters,  etc.,  for  play  vanes  to  put 
on  little  buildings.  An  arrow  cut  from  heavy  pasteboard  and 
attached  to  a  stick  by  a  stout  pin  will  revolve.  Use  sand-box, 
using  mirror  or  little  pan  of  water  for  a  lake.  Place  windmill  and 
a  flag-pole  and  weathervane  near.  Also,  plant  rows  of  trees  as 
wind-break.  Use  peanut  shells  for  boats.  Make  kite;  wash 
cloths  with  which  tables  and  chairs  are  cleaned,  and  hang  up 
in  wind  'to  dry.  Cut  out  stockings,  shirts,  etc.,  to  fasten  to  line 
to  dry  in  wind. 

In  Worst's  "Construction  Work"  is  an  excellent  model  of  a 
windmill.  To  it  could  be  attached  a  pin-wheel.  If  a  paper  fast- 
ener be  pushed  thru  this,  and  a  string  attached,  as  the  wheel 
revolves  round  the  pin  the  string  will  be  rolled  around  the  fast- 
ener and  a  miniature  pail  can  thereby  be  pulled  up.  This  is  suit- 
able for  older  children  only. 

Games. — Make  soap-bubbles.  Dramatize  blowing  of  seeds. 
Dramatize  story,  "The  Wind's  Work." 

Stories  in  Prose  and  Verse. — "The  Wind's  Work"  ("Mother 
Stories,"  by  Maud  Lindsay);  "Wind  and  the  Sun"  (/Esop);  "Oak 
and  the  Reed"  (/Esop);  "Hercules"  ("Nature  Myths,"  by  Flora  J. 
Cooke);  "Aeolus  and  the  Winds."  The  teacher  should  read  for 
her  own  pleasure  and  inspiration  "Active  and  Passive"  (Mrs. 
Galty,  in  "Parables  from  Nature").  Parts  can  be  retold  to  the 
children.  See  verse,  "A  Riddle,"  page  453,  vol.  xiii,  Kinder- 
garten Magazine.  "Blow,  Wind,  Blow"  (see  Prang's  picture 
illustrating  the  same).  Talk  about  movement  of  smoke  and 
clouds  and  relation  of  rain  to  the  latter.  Talk  about  seeds  and 
their  need  of  the  wind. 


Tenth  Annual    Meeting   of  the    International    Kindergarten   Union, 
Pittsburg,  Pa  ,  April  15,  16,  17. 

ADVANCE   PROGRAM. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  April  14,  two  o'clock.  Carnegie  Lecture  Room. 

Conference  of  Training  Teachers  and  Supervisors:  Chairman,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock, 

, Boston,  Mass. 
Topic,   Curriculum  and  Methods  of   the  Training  Schools.     Papers,   Miss    Nina  C. 
Vandewalker, Normal  School,  Milwaukee;  Miss  Geraldine  O'Grady,  Teach- 
ers' College,  N.  Y.,  followed  by  an  open  discussion. 
Wednesday  Morning,  April  15,  ten  o'clock.  Carnegie  Music  Hall. 

Reports  of  Delegates.       Reading  of  Foreign  Letters.       Appointment  of  Committees. 
Wednesday  Afternoon:  Excursions  to  be  announced  by  the  Local  Committee. 
Wednesday  Evening,  eight  o'clock.  Carnegie  Music  Hall. 

Address  of  Welcome  from  Chairmen  of  Local  Committees  and  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 

State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Pennsylvania. 
Response  by  the  President  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union. 
Address,  The  Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  Civilization,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 

United  States  Commissioner  ot  Education. 
Informal  Reception  at  Carnegie  Art  Gallery. 
Thursday  Morning,  April  16,  ten  o'clock.  Carnegie  Lecture  Room. 

Round   Table  on   Supervision  of   Kindergartens:  Chairman,  Miss  McCulloch,  St. 
Louis.     Topics— Practical  Problems  of  the  Kindergarten:  One  Session  versus  Two 
Session  Kindergartens;  Kindergarten  Supplies;  Kindergarten  Promotions;  Con- 
struction and  Equipment  of  Kindergarten  Rooms,  etc.    Speakers  to  be  announced. 
Note. — The  executive  board  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  details  of  the  program 
if  occasion  arises.  Fanniebelle  Curtis, 

4f  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  November  11.  Corresponding  Secy  I.  K.  U 

Kindly  note  change  of  address  of  corresponding  secretary  and  treasurer  to  47  Pierre- 
pont St. 

Officers  of  branches  will  confer  a  favor  to  the  executive  board  by  filing  with  the  corre- 
sponding secretary  addresses  lacking  in  report  of  the  Boston  meeting. 

For  last  annual  report  apply  to  the  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis, 
47  Pierrepont  St ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Training  teachers  and  supervisors  are  earnestly  requested  to  notice  the  motion,  and 
amendment  to  same,  concerning  the  "required  standards  for  training  classes,"  page  105, 
report  of  I.  K.  U.  Meeting  in  Boston.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  such  standards  may  be 
sent  to  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  284  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  chairman  of  Training  Teach- 
ers' Conference. 

Branches  will  also  notice  motion  and  amendment  concerning  business  to  be  brought 
before  the  Board.  See  report,  page  106.  Such  suggestions  may  be  presented  to  the 
Board  not  later  than  ApriLi.  ALICE  H    PUTNAM,  President. 

Thursday  Morning,  ten  o'clock.  Carnegie  Music  Hall. 

Round  Table:  Chairman,  Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven,  New  York  City. 
Topic — Plans  of  Work  as  Taught  by — 

1.  The  Training  Teacher;  Discussion  opened  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page,  Chicago. 

2.  As   suggested    by   the   Supervisor:     Discussion    opened     by   Dr.   Jenny   B. 
Merrill,  New  York. 

3.  As  applied  by  the  Kindergartner:   Speaker  to  be  announced  later.     General 
Discussion. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  two  o'clock.  Carnegie  Music  Hall. 

Some  phases  in  the- Evolution  of  the  Gifts,  Elizabeth  Harrison. 
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Thursday  Evening,  eight  o'clock.  Carnegie  Music  Hall. 

Parents'  Conference:  Chairman,  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Stannard,  Boston. 

Address,  Moral  Problems  of   Childhood,  Dr.   George    E.   Vincent,  University   of 

Chicago. 
Address,  The  Place  of  Literature  in  Child  Life,  Mrs.  Gudrun  Thorne  Thompson, 

School  of  Education,  Chicago. 

Friday  Morning,  April  17,  nine-thirty  o'clock.  Carnegie  Lecture  Room. 

Business  Meeting.  Discussion  of  Amendments  to  Constitution.  Election  of  Officers,  etc. 
Friday  Afternoon,  two  o'clock.  Carnegie  Music  Hall. 

Art  Section — Chairman,  Miss  Caroline  C.  Cronise,  Chicago. 

The  Manual  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School,  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  Director  of  Manual 
Training,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

Principles  of  Composition  and  their  application  in  Art,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dow,  In- 
structor in  Art,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  ample  time  and  freedom  for  discussion,  the  Conference  of 
Training  Teachers  will  be  held  on  April  14,  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  general  ses- 
sion. 

The  meeting  will  be  open  to  all  supervisors  and  to  training  school  teachers. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  topics  named,  there  will  be  opportunity  to 
present  suggestions  and  plans  for  improving  the  standards  of  training  work  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  offered  by  Mrs.  Page  at  the  Boston  meeting.  See  Report  of  Ninth 
Annual  Conference,  pp.  104  and  105. 

The  social  arrangements  being  far  from  complete  at  the  time  this  Advance  Program  is 
issued,  the  Local  Committee  requests  members  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
to  look  for  final  arrangements  in  the  pages  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  and  Review. 
Notices  of  the  same  will  be  mailed  later. 

In  order  that  proper  arrangements  may  be  made,  the  Local  Committee  urges  that 
each  person  who  expects  to  be  present  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Union  will  notify,  as  early  as  possible,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Local 
Committee. 

MISS  GEORGIA  ALLISON,  3439  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
FANNIEBELLE  CURTIS, 

Correspofidmg  Secreta/y  and  Treasurer  I.  K.  U. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  6,  1903. 

DIRECTORY  OF  PLACES  OF  MEETING. 

Schenley  Hotel — Headquarters — is  directly  opposite  Carnegie  Institute,  the  place 
where  all  meetings  will  be  held.  These  buildings  are  located  in  the  East  End,  about  fif- 
teen minutes'  ride  from  the  city. 

All  Forbes  St.  and  Fifth  Ave.  cars  going  to  East  End  pass  these  places. 

Other  Hotels,  located  in  the  center  of  the  city,  which  will  furnish  good  accommoda- 
tion to  guests  are:  Hotel  Duquesne,  Hotel  Henry,  Hotel  Lincoln,  Hotel  Anderson,  Seventh 
Ave.  and  Monongahela  House. 

If  guests  stopping  at  Schenley  Hotel  will  give  their  baggage  checks  to  Schenley  Hotel 
porter,  baggage  will  be  delivered  promptly. 

Guests  being  entertained  in  East  End  will  check  baggage  to  East  Liberty  Station, 
Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Directories  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Kindergartens,  and  all  information  not  yet  an- 
nounced, can  be  secured  at  Headquarters  during  the  week  of  the  convention. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Schenley,  East  End. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Kindergartens  will  be  open  to  visitors. 

The  Kindergarten  College,  No.  3439  Fifth  Ave.,  five  minutes'  walk  from  Headquarters 
and  Carnegie  Institute,  will  be  open  to  visitors  of  the  Union  during  the  entire  session. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 
Miss  Georgia  Allison,  Corresponding  Secretary,  No.  3439  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Mrs.  James  I.  Buchanan,  General  Chairman. 
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Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Herron  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Allen  Mrs.  W.  H.  Siviter 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Card  Mrs.  J.  M.  Patterson  Mrs.  Wm.  McCracken,  Jr. 

Mrs.  W.  Harry  Brown  Miss  Ruth  E.  Tappan  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bigelow 

Mr.  C.  E.  E.  Childers  Miss  Blanche  H.Boardman  Mrs.  J.  L.  McCutcheon 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Birch  Miss  S.  H.  Killikelly  Mrs.  G.  M.  Laughlin 

Mrs.T.  G.  Bryce  Mrs.  S.  Jarvis  Adams  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hailmann 

Mrs.  A.  V.  Holmes  Mrs.  J.  Palmer  O'Neil  Miss  Elizabeth  Culp 

Mrs.  Nelson  P.  Reed  Miss  Georgia  Allison  Mr.  Frank  Moore 

The  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Free  Kindergarten  Association  and  Kindergartners  of 
the  two  cities  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union  for  the  meeting  April  14,  15,  16,  17,  1903. 

Railroad  tickets  may  be  purchased  on  the  certificate  plan  from  nearly  all  points  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  enabling  holder  to  make  return  trip  at  reduced  rate. 

Further  announcement  will  be  made  later. 

For  additional  information  as  to  fares,  hotels,  rooms  and  board,  or  any  and  all  in- 
quiries, address  Miss  Georgia  Allison,  No.  3439  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  same 
will  be  referred  to  proper  committee  and  answered  at  once. 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  23,  1903. 
To  the  Principals  of  Public  Schools  : 

The  placing  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  part  of  the  elementary  school  is  an 
important  movement  in  the  interest  of  elementary  education.     Its  purpose  is 
to  harmonize  and  unify  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school. 
In  order  to  aid  principals  to  take  up  their  new  duties  intelligently,  the  fol- 
lowing directions  are  given: 

1.  Principals  of  the  elementary  schools  will  have  charge  of  the  registration 
of  the  children  of  the  kindergartens. 

2.  Principals  will  keep  a  record  of  the  time  of  arrival  of  kindergarten  teach- 
ers in  the  morning  (or  afternoon),  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  grade  teachers. 

3.  Principals  will  determine  the  time  of  the  "free"  recess  of  the  kindergar- 
tens, in  accordance  with  the  "time  order"  of  the  program. 

4.  Principals  will  have  charge  of  the  attendance  of  kindergarten  children, 
including  punctuality  and  regularity,  as  of  the  children  of  the  grades. 

5.  Principals  will  have  charge  of  the  general  discipline  of  the  kindergar- 
ten children  as  of  the  children  of  the  grades.  Kindergarten  teachers,  like  the 
teachers  of  the  grades,  shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  control  their 
children  before  reporting  them  to  the  principal. 

6.  Principals  will  assume  the  same  responsibility  in  securing  substitutes 
for  absent  kindergarten  teachers,  and  keep  a  record  of  such  absence,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  absence  of  other  teachers. 

7.  Principals  will  have  charge  of  the  recommendations  to  the  superintend- 
ent for  the  promotion  of  the  children  of  the  kindergartens  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  governing  promotions. 

8  When  there  are  no  vacancies  in  the  first  grades  to  which  kindergarten 
children  are  to  be  promoted,  they  may  remain  in  the  kindergarten,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  superintendent,  until  vacancies  occur.  Kindergarten  chil- 
dren should  have  preference  for  admission  into  the  first  grades  of  overcrowded 
schools  to  which  they  may  have  been  promoted. 

9.  In  cases  where  the  kindergarten  is  in  a  building  by  itself,  necessary 
modifications  of  the  above  directions  will  be  made. 

10.  The  subject-matter  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  kindergartens 
shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  kindergartens.  Principals 
will  consult  with  the  director  in  respect  to  their  kindergartens. 

11.  The  monthly  and  annual  reports  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  and 
pupils  will  be  made  by  principals  on  the  kindergarten  blanks  furnished  by 
the  secretary's  office,  as  already  directed  by  the  secretary  of  the  board. 
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12.  The  rule  of  the  Committee  on  Elementary  Schools  in  respect  to  the 
promotion  of  kindergarten  children  is  as  follows: 

"if  a  child  becomes  six  years  of  age  between  June  and  October  he  must 
be  admitted  into  the  primary  school  at  the  end  of  June.  If  he  becomes  six 
years  of  age  between  October  and  February,  he  must  be  admitted  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  in  which  he  becomes  of  that  age.  If  he  becomes  six  years 
of  age  after  the  first  of  February,  he  must  remain  in  the  kindergarten  until 
the  end  of  the  school  year.        Very  respectfully,         Edward  Brooks, 

'Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Froebel  Society  was  one  of  unusual 
interest,  the  members  present  enjoying  the  privilege  of  spending  a  most  de- 
lightful hour  in  the  Louvre,  its  rare  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary  being 
vividly  portrayed  by  means  of  stereopticon  views  and  the  descriptive  powers 
of  the  lecturer  for  the  morning — Mrs.  Elise  J.  Blattner.  Mrs.  Blattner  first 
pictured  the  building  itself,  which,  if  studied  in  detail,  gives  more  aesthetic 
pleasure  than  any  in  the  world.  It  does  not  cover  many  periods  in  architect- 
ure, yet  covers  many  years  in  building.  Pictures  of  antiquities  of  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Roman  and  Greek  art  were  first  presented,  followed  by  examples 
of  modern  French  sculpture  and  of  the  Italian  school.  Later  we  were  intro- 
duced to  some  of  the  greatest  creations  of  Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck,  Rubens,  and 
other  masters  of  the  northern  school;  then  to  those  of  Lippi,  Perugino,  Leo- 
nardo Da  Vinci,  Correggio,  Titian  and  Murillo  of  the  southern  school,  fol- 
lowed by  a  study  of  the  development  of  French  art. — Jennie  C.  Taylor,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Winona  Kindergarten  Union,  at  which  time 
the  annual  election  of  officers  took  place,  resulted  as  follows:  President,  Miss 
Lucy  E.  Browning;  vice-president,  Miss  Louise  Sloan;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Miss  Kathryn  Woods.  At  the  monthly  meetings,  held  since  school 
opened  last  September,  the  members  of  the  union  have  been  studying  Swed- 
ish kindergarten  games  as  presented  by  Miss  Browning,  who  spent  last  sum- 
mer in  special  study  at  Naas.  From  now  on  some  time  will  be  devoted  to 
basketry  work.  The  union  has  completed  arrangements  for  a  lecture  to  be 
given  by  Mrs.  Marian  Foster  Washburne  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  who  will  take  for 
her  topic,  "Story  Telling  for  Children."  The  lecture  will  include  some  new 
Indian  folklore,  which  Mrs.  Washburne  has  prepared  for  a  book  she  is  writ- 
ing for  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  of  Chicago.  Later  in  the  winter  the  union  has 
the  promise  of  Dr.  Irwin  Shepard  of  this  city,  secretary  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  to  make  an  address. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  of  Froebel  Kindergartners  met  on  February  14, 
at  1022  Clinton  St.,  Philadelphia,  at  2:30  p.  m.,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Van  Kirk  presid- 
ing. A  notice  was  given  of  a  kindergarten  being  carried  on  at  433  Christian 
St.,  Philadelphia,  under  the  direction  of  the  College  Settlement,  by  subscrip- 
tion; a  vote  was  then  taken  to  donate  $3  a  year  to  help  the  maintenance  of  this 
kindergarten.  Songs  suitable  for  Valentine's  day  were  then  sung.  An  inter- 
esting set  of  bird  pictures  were  shown,  called  "The  American  Singer  Series," 
which  may  be  procured  free  of  charge  at  any  Singer  sewing  machine  store  of 
Philadelphia.  Miss  Nathan  then  gave  an  excellent  talk  upon,  "Art  that  can 
be  brought  to  the  Kindergarten." — Alice  M.  Barrett,  Secretary. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Free  Kindergarten  Association  has  scored 
another  triumph,  having  been  awarded  an  additional  appropriation  of  $5,000 
from  the  Central  Board  of  Education,  making  a  total  of  $30,000  from  this 
board.  The  appropriation  awarded  in  Allegheny  last  year  was  $goo  per  year 
for  each  school.  Having  now  in  Allegheny  twelve  kindergartens,  with  appli- 
cations for  three  more,  will  give  us  from  Allegheny  an  appropriation  of  $13,500. 
This  added  to  the  $30,000  given  by  the  Pittsburg  Board  of  Education  gives  us 
a  total  of  $43,500  from  the  school  boards  of  Greater  Pittsburg.  The  associa- 
tion raised  last  year  over  $16,000. — Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Free  Kindergar- 
ten Association,  (Mrs.)  Elizabeth  B.  O' 'Neil,  Secretary. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Webster's  International  Dictionary.  Since  Noah  Webster  pub- 
lished his  American  Dictionary  in  1828  it  has  passed  thru  many  other  edi- 
tions, each  one  representing  the  ripest  scholarship,  and  painstaking  research 
and  conscientious,  discriminating  labor  of  its  period.  With  the  progress  of  our 
lively  English  language,  which  has  become  a  veritable  globe-trotter,  it  has  in 
its  recent  issues  taken  on  a  new  and  highly  significant  name,  i.  e.  Webster's 
International  Dictionary.  The  latest  edition  of  1902  is  edited  by  Commissioner 
Harris,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Noah  Porter  in  that  great  task.  The  long  list  of 
associate  editors  vouches  for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  definitions  and  scholar- 
ship in  general  brought  to  bear  in  all  of  the  departments.  Look  to  the  book 
itself  and  prove  the  terseness,  lucidity,  and  accuracy  of  the  definitions  and 
the  richness  of  information  given  with  fewest  possible  words  as  to  the  spell- 
ing, definition,  and  derivation  of  the  word  sought.  A  gunboat  grows  ancient 
in  ten  years,  and  a  dictionary,  however  full  and  complete  in  one  semi-decade, 
needs  in  these  active  days  to  be  supplemented  in  the  next.  The  edition  of 
1902  of  Webster  has  been  enriched  by  twenty-five  thousand  additional  words, 
phrases,  and  definitions,  and  contains  thirty-five  hundred  illustrations.  But 
familiar  as  we  are  with  it  as  a  word-book  it  has  added  value  and  interest  as  a 
reference  book,  as  a  glance  at  its  contents'  table  will  show.  How  many  of 
those  who  have  daily  recourse  to  the  great  standard  have  ever  read  the  story  of 
the  maker  of  the  same.  His  story  should  be  known  to  the  school  child.  The 
schoolboy  who  has  reached  the  dog-Latin  age,  who  is  fascinated  by  the  study 
of  ciphers  and  the  creating  of  a  language  of  his  own,  should  be  ready  to  ap- 
preciate the  life  story  of  Noah  Webster,  who  served  his  country  not  only  in 
the  closet,  but  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  crises  during  and  following 
the  Revolution,  and  during  the  later  strained  relations  with  France,  leaving 
his  mark  not  only  on  the  language  of  his  country,  but  on  its  history  as  well. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  brave,  active,  gracious  life  whose  influence  in  welding  to- 
gether many  tongues  will,  thru  his  successors,  continue  to  be  felt  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  confusion  of  tongues  which  came  with  the  pride-built 
Tower  of  Babel  will  be  resolved  into  harmony  by  this  unifier  of  the  races. 
The  present  edition  is  up-to-date,  and  has  in  all  respects  maintained  the  high 
standard  for  which  this  dictionary  has  always  stood.  Its  claim  to  be  called 
the  '"standard"  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  used  as  the  standard  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  by  nearly  all  of  the  federal  and  state  courts; 
it  is  the  standard  in  the  United  States  government  printing  office  at  Wash- 
ington, and  in  the  executive  departments  generally;  by  its  adoption  by  Eng- 
land as  the  standard  in  the  postal  telegraph  department,  the  only  department 
needing  an  absolute  standard.  What  writer  or  reader,  if  reduced  to  one  book 
of  reference,  would  hesitate  to  choose  Webster's  "International  Dictionary"? 
Besides  the  unabridged  volume,  which  costs  $10.75,  there  are  five  valuable 
abridgments,  each  adapted  to  a  special  field  of  usefulness,  and  ranging  in 
price  from  $3  to  48  cents.  No  school,  home,  or  library  is  complete  without  it. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 
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The  Bears  of  Blue  River.  By  Charles  Major.  Ten  thrilling  bear 
stories  with  a  boy  for  the  hero!  What  more  could  the  heart  of  a  boy  desire. 
The  adventures  are  all  within  the  range  of  possibility.  Incidentally  there  are 
given  many  glimpses  of  early  pioneer  life  in  Indiana  which  are  interesting 
and  instructive  to  those  of  a  generation  removed  from  the  simple,  hardy, 
sterling  life  of  those  days  with  their  many  emergencies,  which  served  for  a 
fine  school  in  many  hardy  as  well  as  gentle  virtues.  One  thoughtful  libra- 
rian hesitated  at  putting  the  book  on  her  shelves  lest  its  alluring  chapters  fos- 
ter the  already  strong  instinct  for  hunting  latent  in  most  boys,  and  send  the 
readers  on  the  trail  of  the  bear.  But  the  hunting  here  described  is  never  for 
the  joy  of  the  chase  alone,  but  either  for  food,  clothing,  or  the  destruction  of  a 
lower  life  that  was  a  foe  to  civilization.  The  killing  is  never  wanton.  The 
wholesome  qualitiesof  the  book  exceed  those  that  might  be  regarded  as  unde- 
sirable.    New  York:  Macmillan  Co. 

Kindergarten  Stories  for  the  Sunday-School  and  Home,  by  Laura 
Ella  Cragin,  proves  once  more  how  the  Sunday-school  for  little  children  may 
have  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  kindergarten  without  its  method. 
Every  teacher  of  little  children  will  gain  help  and  inspiration  from  this  book, 
and  many  a  mother  will  see  in  and  thru  it  what  she  has  never  seen  before. 
This  applies  to  the  preface  as  much  as  to  any  part  of  the  book.  Most  of  the 
stories  are  well  chosen  and  well  told.  We  regret  the  inclusion  of  a  few  sub- 
jects, e.  g.:  The  Baptism  and  the  Temptation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Gethsemane, 
The  Wedding  at  Cana,  and,  The  Daughter  of  Jairus,  and  we  question  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  symbolic  names  of  Jesus  by  the  very  young  child.  The  selec- 
tion of  spngs  and  pictures  to  accompany  the  stories  is  admirable.  Chicago: 
Winona  Publishing  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  National  Educational  Association.— All  persons  expecting  to  be  pres- 
ent at  Boston  in  July  should  see  the  splendid  series  of  articles  now  being 
published  (February  to  June  numbers)  in  Education,  entitled  "Centers  of  His- 
toric Interest  Near  Boston."  Includes  Plymouth,  Salem,  Concord,  Lexington, 
Cambridge  and  Boston,  fully  illustrated.  Among  the  contributors  to  the  se- 
ries are  Hon.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  and  President  Robert  S.  Rantoul  (Essex 
Institute).  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  will  write,  also,  of  the  old  Boston  Latin 
School.  Five  numbers,  including  these  special  articles,  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  $1.  Single  numbers,  35  cents.  The  Palmer  Company, 
publishers,  50  Bloomfield  St.,  Boston. 

Removal  Notice. — On  and  after  February  13  we  shall  be  located  at  258 
and  260  Wabash  avenue,  The  John  Church  Co.  building,  fourth  floor,  east 
side  of  Wabash  avenue,  just  south  of  Jackson  boulevard. 

Telephone,  Harrison  3093.  Thomas  Charles  Company. 

The  report  of  the  Convention  for  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  will 
soon  be  issued  in  complete  form.  All  interested  in  the  religious  nurture  of 
childhood  and  youth  will  find  the  report  of  great  value. 

Miss  Blow  will  open  a  course  of  lectures  on  "Faust,"  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Training  School  of  the  Baltimore  Kindergarten  Association,  beginning 
March  7.—  C.  M.  C.  Hart. 
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THE   MODERN    CONCEPTION  OF   RELIGIOUS  EDUCA- 
TION AS   CONDITIONED   BY  THE    PRINCIPLES 
OF  MODERN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PEDA- 
GOGY.* 

PROF.  JOHN  DEWEY,  PH.  D.,  DIRECTOR  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

SO  far  as  I  see,  psychological  theory  at  present  simply  em- 
phasizes and  reenforces  some  general  principles  which 
accompany  a  practical  movement  that  is  already  going 
on,  deriving  its  main  motives  from  general  considera- 
tions. Psychology  has  no  peculiar  gospel  or  revelation  of  its  own 
to  deliver.  It  may,  however,  serve  to  interpret  and  illuminate 
some  aspects  of  what  is  already  going  on,  and  thereby  assist  it  in 
directing  itself. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  present  simply  one  principle,  which  seems 
to  me  of  help  in  this  interpretation — the  stress  laid  in  modern 
psychological  theory  upon  the  principle  of  growth,  and  of  conse- 
quent successive  expansions  of  experience  on  different  levels. 
Since  the  mind  is  a  growth  it  passes  thru  a  series  of  stages,  and 
only  gradually  attains  to  its  majority.  That  the  mind  of  the  child 
is  not  identical  with*  the  mind  of  the  adult  is  of  course  no  new 
discovery.  After  a  fashion,  everybody  has  always  known  it,  but 
for  a  long,  long  time  the  child  was  treated  as  if  he  were  only  an 
abbreviated  adult,  a  little  man  or  a  little  woman.  His  purposes, 
interests,  and  concerns  were  taken  to  be  about  those  of  the  grown- 
up person,  unlikeness  being  emphasized  only  on  the  strength  and 
power;  but  the  differences  are  those  of  mental  and  emotional 
standpoint  and  outlook  rather  than  of  degreed  If  we  assume  that 
the  quality  of  child  and  adult  is  the  same,  and  that  the  only  dif- 
ference is  in  quantity  of  capacity,  it  follows  at  once  that  the  child 

*Address  delivered  at  the  convention  in  the  interest  of   Moral  and   Religious  education, 
Chicago,  February,  igo3. 
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is  to  be  taught  down  to  or  talked  down  to  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  adult.  This  fixed  the  standard  from  which  altogether  too 
much  of  education  and  instruction  has  been  carried  on  in  spiritual, 
as  well  as  in  other  matters.  But  if  the  differences  are  those  of 
quality  the  whole  problem  is  transfigured.  It  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  fixing  over  ideas  and  beliefs  of  the  grown-up,  until  these 
are  reduced  down  to  the  lower  level  of  childish  apprehension  in 
thought.  It  is  a  question  of  surrounding  the  child  with  such  con- 
ditions of  growth  that  he  may  be  led  to  appreciate  and  to  grasp 
the  full  significance  of  his  own  round  of  experience  as  that  de- 
velops in  living  his  own  life.  When  the  child  is  so  regarded  his 
capacities  in  reference  to  his  own  peculiar  needs  and  aims  are 
found  to  be  quite  parallel  to  those  of  the  adult,  if  the  latter  are 
measured  by  similar  reference  to  adult  concerns  and  responsi- 
bilities. Unless  the  world  is  out  of  gear  the  child  must  have  the 
same  kind  of  power  to  do  what,  as  a  child,  he  really  needs  to  do, 
that  the  mature  person  has  in  his  sphere  of  life.  In  a  word,  it  is 
a  question  of  bringing  the  child  to  appreciate  the  truly  religious 
aspects  of  his  own  growing  life,  not  one  of  innoculating  him  ex- 
ternally with  beliefs  and  emotions  which  adults  happen  to  have 
found  serviceable  to  themselves. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  platform  of  the  views,  ideas,  and 
emotions  of  the  grown  person  has  frequently  been  assumed  to 
supply  the  standard  of  the  religious  nature  of  the  child.  The 
habit  of  basing  religious  instruction  upon  a  formulated  statement 
of  the  doctrines  and  beliefs  of  the  church  is  a  typical  instance. 
Once  admit  the  rightfulness  of  the  standard,  and  it  follows  with- 
out argument  that  since  a  catechism  represents  the  wisdom  and 
truth  of  the  adult  mind  the  proper  course  is  to  give  to  the  child 
at  once  the  benefit  of  such  adult  experience.  The  only  logical 
change  is  a  possible  reduction  in  size — a  shorter  catechism — and 
some  concessions  (and  not  a  great  many)  in  the  language  used. 

While  this  illustration  is  one  of  the  most  obvious,  it  hardly  in- 
dicates the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  matter.  This  is  found  in 
assuming  that  the  spiritual  and  emotional  experiences  of  the  adult 
are  the  proper  measures  of  all  religious  life;  so  that  if  the  child  is 
to  have  any  religious  life  at  all  he  must  have  it  in  terms  of  the 
same  consciousness  of  sin,  repentance,  and  redemption,  etc., 
which  are  found  familiar  to  the  adult.  So  far  as  the  profound 
significance  of  the  idea  of  growth  is  ignored,  then  there  are  foisted, 
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or,  at  least,  urged  upon  the  child,  copies  modeled  after  adult 
thought  and  emotion  of  the  spiritual  relationships  of  the  soul  to 
God.  Yet  the  depth  and  validity  of  the  consciousness  of  these 
realities  frequently  depends  upon  aspirations,  struggles,  and  fail- 
ures, which,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  come  only  to  one  who 
has  entered  upon  the  responsibilities  of  mature  life. 

To  realize  that  the  child  reaches  adequacy  of  religious  experi- 
ence only  thru  a  succession  of  expressions  which  parallel  his 
growth,  is  a  return  to  the  ideas  of  the  New  Testament:  When  I 
was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child;  I  understood — or  looked  at  things — 
as  a  child;  I  thought — or  reasoned  about  things — as  a  child.  It 
is  a  return  to  the  ideas  of  Jesus  of  the  successive  stages  thru  the 
seed  corn,  the  growing  blade,  and  the  putting  forth  of  the  flower 
to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Such  differences  are  distinctions  of 
kind  or  quality,  not  simply  of  capacity.  Germinating  seed,  grow- 
ing leaf,  budding  flowers,  are  not  miniature  fruits  reduced  in  bulk 
and  size.  The  attaining  of  perfect  fruitage  depends  upon  not  only 
allowing,  but  encouraging  and  expanding  life  to  pass  thru  the 
stages  which  are  natural  and  necessary  for  it,  an  excess. 

To  attempt  to  force  prematurely  upon  the  child  either  the 
mature  ideas  or  spiritual  emotions  of  the  adult  is  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  fundamental  danger,  that  of  forestalling  future  deeper  ex- 
perience which  might  otherwise  be  within  season  personal  realities 
to  him.  We  may  make  the  child  familiar  with  the  form  of  the 
soul's  great  experiences  of  sin  and  of  reconciliation  and  peace,  of 
discord  and  harmony,  of  the  individual  being  with  the  deepest 
forces  of  the  universe,  before  there  is  anything  in  his  own  needs  and 
relationships  in  life  which  permits  him  to  interpret  or  enjoy  the 
real  substance  of  the  form.  So  far  as  this  happens  certain  further 
defects  or  perversions  are  almost  sure  to  follow.  First,  the  child 
may  become,  as  it  were,  vulgarly  blase.  The  very  familiarity  with 
the  outward  form  of  these  things  may  induce  a  certain  distaste  for 
further  contact  with  them.  The  mind  is  exhausted  by  an  exces- 
sive early  familiarity  and  does  not  feel  the  need  and  possibility  of 
further  growth,  which  always  implies  novelty  and  freshness — some 
experience  which  is  uniquely  new,  and  hitherto  untraversed  by  the 
soul.  Second,  this  excessive  familiarity  may  breed,  if  not  con- 
tempt, at  least  flippancy  and  irreverence.  Third,  this  premature 
acquaintance  with  matters  which  are  not  fully  understood  or  vi- 
tally experienced  is  not  without  effect  in  promoting  scepticism 
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and  crises  of  frightful  doubt.  It  is  a  serious  moment  when  a 
serious  soul  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  passively  ac- 
cepting and  reproducing  ideas  and  feelings  which  it  now  recog- 
nizes are  not  a  vital  part  of  its  own  being.  Losing  its  hold  on  the 
form  in  which  the  spiritual  truths  have  been  embodied  their  very 
substance  seems  also  to  be  slipping  away.  The  person  is  plunged 
into  doubt  and  bitterness  regarding  the  reality  of  all  things  which 
lie  beyond  his  senses,  or  regarding  the  very  worth  of  life  itself. 

Doubtless  more  sincere  and  serious  souls  find  their  way  thru 
and  come  to  some  readjustment  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
life  by  which  they  reattain  a  working  spiritual  faith.  But  even 
such  persons  are  likely  to  carry  with  them  scars  from  the  struggles 
which  they  have  passed  thru.  They  have  undergone  a  shock  and 
upheaval  from  which  every  youth  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  spared, 
and  which  the  due  observance  of  the  conditions  of  growth  would 
avoid.  There  is  some  danger  that  we  shall  come  to  regard  as  per- 
fectly normal,  phenomena  of  adolescent  life  which  are,  in  truth, 
symptoms  simply  of  maladjustment,  growing  out  of  the  premature 
fixation  of  intellectual  and  emotional  habits  in  the  earlier  years 
of  childhood.  Youth  as  distinct  from  childhood  is  doubtless  the 
critical  time  in  spiritual  experience,  but  it  would  be  a  calamity  to 
exaggerate  the  differences,  and  to  fail  to  insist  upon  the  more 
fundamental  principle  of  continuity  of  development. 

In  other  cases  there  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  fundamental 
seriousness,  or  else  the  youth  lives  in  more  distracting  circum- 
stances. So,  after  a  brief  period  of  doubt,  he  turns  away  some- 
what calloused  to  live  on  the  plane  of  superficial  interests  and  ex- 
citements of  the  world  about  him.  If  none  of  these  extreme  evils 
result,  yet  something  of  the  bloom  of  later  experience  is  rubbed 
off;  something  of  its  richness  missed  because  the  individual  has 
been  introduced  into  it  before  he  could  grasp  its  deeper  signifi- 
cance. Many  persons  whose  religious  development  has  been  com- 
paratively uninterrupted  find  themselves  in  the  habit  of  taking 
for  granted  their  own  spiritual  life.  They  are  so  thoroly  accus- 
tomed to  certain  forms,  emotions*  and  even  turns  of  expression, 
that  their  experience  becomes  conventionalized.  Religion  is  a 
part  of  the  ordinances  and  routine  of  the  day  rather  than  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  renewing  of  power.  It  becomes  a  matter  of 
conformation  rather  than  of  transformation. 

Accepting  the  principle  of  gradual  development  of  religious 
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knowledge  and  experience,  I  pass  on  to  mention  one  practical 
conclusion,  viz.:  the  necessity  of  studying  carefully  the  whole 
record  of  the  growth  in  individual  children  in  youth,  of  instincts, 
wants,  and  interests,  from  the  religious  point  of  view.  If  we  are 
to  adapt  successfully  our  methods  of  dealing  with  the  child  to  his 
current  life  experience,  we  have  first  to  discover  the  facts  relating 
to  abnormal  development.  The  problem  is  a  complicated  one. 
Child  study  has  made  a  beginning,  but  only  a  beginning.  Its  suc- 
cessful prosecution  requires  a  prolonged  and  cooperative  study. 
There  are  needed  both  a  large  inductive  basis  in  facts,  and  the  best 
working  tools  and  methods  of  psychological  theory.  Child  psy- 
chology in  the  religious,  as  in  other  aspects  of  experience,  will 
suffer  a  set-back  if  it  becomes  separated  from  the  same  control  of 
the  general  psychology  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  will  also  suffer  a 
set-back  if  there  is  too  great  evenness  in  trying  to  draw  at  once 
some  conclusion  as  to  practice  from  every  new  set  of  facts  dis- 
covered. For  instance,  while  much  of  the  data  that  have  been 
secured  regarding  the  phenomena  of  adolescence  is  very  impor- 
tant in  laying  down  base  lines  for  further  study,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  try  immediately  to  extract  from  the  facts  general  princi- 
ples regarding  either  the  instruction  or  education  of  youth  from 
the  religious  point  of  view.  The  material  is  still  too  scanty.  It 
has  not  as  yet  been  checked  up  by  an  extensive  study  of  youth 
under  all  kinds  of  social  and  religious  environments.  The  nega- 
tive and  varying  instances  have  been  so  far  excluded  rather  than 
utilized.  In  many  cases  we  do  not  know  whether  our  facts  are  to 
be  interpreted  as  causes  or  effects;  or  if  they  are  effects,  we  do 
not  know  how  far  they  are  normal  accompaniments  of  psycho- 
logical growth,  or  more  or  less  pathological  problems  of  external 
social  conditions. 

This  word  of  caution,  however,  is  not  directed  against  the  child- 
study  in  itself.  Its  purport  is  exactly  the  opposite:  to  indicate  the 
necessity  of  more,  and  much  more,  of  it.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  investigations  in  a  cooperative  way.  Only  a  large 
number  of  inquirers  working  at  the  same  general  question,  under 
different  circumstances,  and  from  different  points  of  view,  can 
reach  satisfactory  results.  If  a  convention  like  this  were  to  take 
steps  to  initiate  and  organize  a  movement  for  this  sort  of  study  it 
would  mark  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  in  religious  education.  Such 
a  movement  could  provide  the  facts  necessary  for  a  positive  basis 
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of  a  constructive  movement,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  obviate 
the  danger  of  a  one-sided,  premature  generalization  from  crude 
and  uncertain  facts. 

I  make  no  apology  for  concluding  with  a  practical  suggestion 
of  this  sort.  The  title  of  my  remarks,  "The  Relation  of  Modern 
Psychology  to  Religious  Education,"  conveys  in  and  of  itself  a 
greater  truth  than  could  be  expressed  in  any  remarks  that  I  might 
make.  The  title  indicates  that  it  is  possible  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject of  religious  instruction  in  the  reverent  spirit  of  science,  mak- 
ing the  same  sort  of  study  of  the  problem  that  we  would  of  any 
other  educational  problem.  If  methods  of  teaching,  principles 
of  selecting  and  using  subject-matter  in  all  supposedly  secular 
branches  of  education  are  being  subjected  to  careful  and  system- 
atic scientific  study,  how  can  those  interested  in  religion — and  who 
is  not — justify  neglect  of  the  most  fundamental  of  all  educational 
questions,  the  moral  and  religious? 


B 


FAITH'S  PRAYER. 

ESIDE  a  tree  and  shaded  rpck 
A  herd  boy  knelt  beside  his  flock 
And  softly  told,  with  pious  air, 
His  alphabet  as  ev'ning  prayer. 

Unseen,  a  pastor  lingered  near: 
"My  child,  what  means  this  sound  I  hear? 
My  child,  a  prayer  yours  cannot  be; 
You  only  say  your  A-B-C." 

"I  have  no  better  way  to  pray; 
All  that  I  know  to  God  I  say. 
I  tell  the  letters  on  my  knees; 
He  makes  the  words  Himself  to  please." 

— "Unity  Hymns  and  Chorals!' 


L 


TO  A  SLUG. 

ET  those  who  call  thee  mean  and  low 
Take  heed  that,  crawling  to  and  fro 
In  weary  paths,  they  leave  as  fine 
And  silver-flashing  trace  as  thine! 

— Julia  Ditto  Young,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 


INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING    IN    RURAL   SCHOOLS* 

ALFRED    BAYLISS,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION, 
SPRINGFIELD,    ILL. 

I  VISITED  a  country  school  the  other  day  which  I  should  like 
to  describe  as  a  basis  for  this  discussion.  The  house  is 
comparatively  new,  and  enjoys  the  unusual  distinction — in 
Illinois — of  being  heated  by  a  furnace.  There  is  a  narrow 
closet  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  building,  from  which 
leads  the  stairway  to  the  basement.  There  is  also  an  outer  stair- 
way to  a  door  opening  into  the  basement.  I  took  the  liberty  to 
work  my  way  into  the  schoolroom  thru  this  back  door,  and  up  the 
stairs,  thus  making  an  opportunity  to  explore  that  basement,  and 
take  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  long  closet  before  intrud- 
ing upon  the  school. 

The  excavation  for  the  basement  is  under  about  one-third  of 
the  floor  space,  and  was  intended  to  be  just  large  enough  for  the 
furnace  and  coal  supply,  but  by  some  happy  inadvertence  it  had 
been  made  larger  than  absolutely  necessary  for  those  conveni- 
ences, and  so  there  is  room  in  the  corner  nearest  the  window  for 
a  little  workshop.  There  is  a  well-made  (by  the  teacher)  car- 
penter's bench,  strong  but  not  elegant,  with  a  good  vise  and  a 
fair  kit  of  tools,  including  a  jack-plane,  two  chisels,  a  tri-square, 
joiners'  gauge,  brace  and  two  bits,  a  drawing  knife,  saw,  two  jig 
saws,  two  hammers,  three  bench  knives,  a  small  lathe,  and  a  glue 
pot.  There  were  some  pieces  of  unfinished  work  and  quite  a  lit- 
tle stock  of  lumber.  Such  an  outfit  I  had  never  before  seen  in 
connection  with  a  one-room  country  school. 

As  I  stood  in  the  closet  upstairs  I  could  hear  a  small  boy  say: 
"Lesson  two  X's,  V,  one  I,  twenty-six.  Forms  of  Land  and  Water. 
A  pen-in-j'^-la  is  a  body  of  land,  etc."  As  I  entered  the  school- 
room the  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  omnipresent  time-table  of  reci- 
tations, fifteen  in  the  morning  and  seventeen  in  the  afternoon. 
There  was  a  twenty-minute  period  for  the  "A"  arithmetic,  and 
fifteen  minutes  each  for  three  other  subjects;  all  the  other  "hours" 
were  five  or  ten  minutes  long.  The  school,  therefore,  is  "normal" 
in  some    respects.     Those   four   long    recitation   periods   are   ac- 

*Delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  Cincinnati,  February,  1903. 
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counted  for  by  the  fact  that  six  of  the  pupils  are  in  the  eighth 
grade.  The  thirty-three  pupils  enrolled  vary  in  age  from  six  to 
eighteen  years.  A  baker's  dozen  of  them  are  over  twelve  years 
old.  There  were  fifteen  boys  and  four  girls  present  the  day  I  was 
there. 

One  notes  at  a  glance  that  the  ceiling  is  papered,  that  the 
matting  in  the  aisles  is  neat,  and  the  rug  near  the  teacher's  table 
rather  pretty;  but  the  casual  visitor  might  go  away  uncertain 
about  the  walls,  they  are  so  covered  with  the  handiwork  of  the 
children- — colored  maps,  drawings,  amateur  photographs,  and  the 
like.  These  things  detract  so  much  from  the  effect  of  the  three 
or  four  fine  pictures,  that  the  children  are  planning  to  remove 
some  of  their  own  work  to  the  halls,  and  give  Rosa  Bonheur,  Mil- 
let, and  Herring  a  better  chance.  Cases  of  that  kind  of  growth 
are  not  uncommon  in  Illinois. 

This  school  had  attracted  attention  by  the  great  variety  and 
excellence  of  its  exhibits  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair.  To  illustrate, 
I  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  newspaper. 

"The  Cottage  Hill  School  in  Sangamon  County,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Pruitt,  teacher,  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  country  school 
in  Illinois  in  the  matter  of  making  agricultural  collections.  It 
takes  first  premium  in  products  of  school  garden,  flowers  from 
school  garden,  collection  of  seeds  gathered  by  the  pupils,  geolog- 
ical collection,  school  collection  of  woods,  school  collection  of 
insects,  and  maps  of  Illinois  and  grand  division  maps,  and  second 
(no  first  being  granted)  in  amateur  photography  of  school  grounds 
and  scenes.  Cottage  Hill  School  also  has  a  library  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  books.  Sixty-five  kinds  of  wood  are 
shown;  the  large  table  of  potted  plants  taken  from  the  school 
garden  is  very  beautiful,  and  a  credit  to  any  gardener;  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  school  garden  include  potatoes,  tomatoes,  corn  of 
different  kinds,  beans  of  different  kinds/  onions,  turnips,  several 
grasses,  and  several  other  products.  The  seed  collection  is  very 
elaborate,  and  the  hundreds  of  kinds  are  neatly  displayed  in  glass 
bottles  and  elongated  globes  especially  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
The  other  collections  mentioned  are  much  beyond  the  ordinary. 
A  pantagrapher  talked  with  some  parents  who  send  children  to 
this  school.  They  reported  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  greatly 
interested  in  these  collections  and  the  garden-making,  and  that 
they  talk  about  it  a  great  deal  at  home.  There  is  much  enthusiasm 
in  the  school,  and  many  things  are  learned  about  the.  features 
mentioned." 

One  of  the  boys  told  me  they  had  earned  $290  in  this  way.  I 
said,    "What  have  you  done  with  all  that  money?"     His   reply 
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was  an  expressive  gesture,  which  said,  as  plain  as  words,  "look 
around  and  make  your  own  list."  I  told  the  school  their  library 
would  be  richer  by  one  or  two  more  books  if  they  would  tell  me 
in  writing  what  became  of  that  money.  There  was  a  ready  assent, 
and  the  next  Monday  morning  after  my  visit  I  received  thirteen 
letters  bearing  on  the  subject.  Considered  as  a  piece  of  literary 
art,  the  one  I  read  is  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst,  but  from  the 
informational  side  it  is  among  the  best. 

Cottage  Hill  School,  January  15,  1903. 
Dear  Sir:  You  said  you  would  like  to  know  what  we  done  with  the  $290 
we  took  away  from  the  State  Fair  of  Illinois  for  premiums,  I  will  menction 
some  of  the  things  I  can  think  of,  there  is  our  library  consisting  of  a  185 
books,  Two  book  cases,  a  12-inch  globe  Dictionary  stand,  Music  chart,  case 
for  seeds,  and  globes,  for  seed,  Lumber  for  stage  curtain  and  carpet,  Six 
lampes  with  reflecters,  Clock,  Two  fine  pictures  One  of  Christ,  the  other  of 
Britany  sheep,  framed  eight  Diplomoes,  and  several  of  our  premium  maps 
and  many  other  pictures  to  numerous  to  mention,  Artificial  palm,  three  tables 
and  eight  chairs,  Six  drawing  boards,  gave  $17.5010  pupils,  flowers  and  flower 
seeds,  papered  the  school  room,  100  seed  bottles,  lathe,  work  bench  and  set  of 
tools,  stand  cover  Song  books,  and  many  articcals  we  neaded  to  make  all  of 
these  things.     Well  I  guess  I  will  close  now  as  I  can  think  of  nothing  else. 

Yours  truly 


I  do  not  file  this  statement  as  an  exhibit  of  the  "Illinois  Plan." 
The  case  is  not  a  type.  It  may  not  be  an  illustration  of  a  rational 
solution  of  the  problem  of  "Industrial  Education  in  Rural  Schools." 
I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  it  characterized  as  a  case  of  mis- 
directed energy,  exhibiting  nothing  of  educational  value,  or  even 
as  a  lawless  obstruction  of  the  real  business  of  the  school.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  an  existing  case,  and,  moreover,  one  of  which  there 
will  soon  be  many  counterparts,  if  the  energy  of  country  teachers 
and  supervisors  is  turned,  as  seems  not  unlikely,  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  it;  for  the  country  school,  as  never  before,  is  taking 
its  cue  from  the  town.  The  country  teachers  have  a  feeling,  if 
they  do  not  know,  that  the  town  teachers  have  the  advantage  of 
them,  and  are  doing  some  things  better  than  they  can  do  them- 
selves. They  are  ready  to  make  any  sort  of  experiment,  do  any- 
thing their  supervisors  suggest.  They  are  impetuously  eager  to 
"prove  all  things."  They  will  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good, 
too,  if,  by  reason  of  light  and  guidance,  they  chance  to  find  it. 


In  this  instance  there  is,  apparently,  a  lack  of  coordination 
and  logical  continuity,  or  something  else  equally  euphonious  and 
equally  meaningless  to  the  country  teacher.     This  teacher  knows 
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that  as  well  as  anybody.  But  there  is  in  it  at  least  one  element  of 
a  conscious  educational  purpose.  "When  I  came  into  this  district 
six  years  ago,"  he  told  me,  "the  schoolhouse  had  nothing  in  it 
and  was  falling  to  pieces.  After  the  new  house  was  built  the 
school  grew  and  I  just  couldn't  keep  those  little  fellows  studying 
books  all  day,  and  so  had  to  do  something  to  keep  them  busy. 
The  older  children  just  naturally  'got  busy'  because  they  wanted 
to."  He  admits  that  merely  to  "take  that  money  away  from  the 
State  Fair  of  Illinois"  would  not  have  been  a  motive  of  the  first 
class  had  it  not  been  combined  with  the  purpose  to  get  things 
for  the  use  of  the  school.  On  the  whole  I  am  not  inclined  to  dis- 
parage the  prominence  of  the  economic  motive.  Work  for  the 
good  of  the  school  is  a  good  foundation  for  a  larger  public  spirit. 

This  young  man's  method  "touches  life"  at  almost  too  many 
points,  perhaps,  but  it  does  touch  life  and  makes  life  for  those 
children  "more  abundant."  The  articles  made  at  that  bench  in 
the  cellar,  and  on  the  home-made  looms — I  counted  as  many  as 
twenty  of  the  latter — develop  ingenuity  and  train  the  constructive 
imagination,  for  there  were  variations  and  some  signs  of  origin- 
ality. One  can  see  within  the  first  five  minutes,  also,  a  remark- 
ably fine  attitude  of  the  children  toward  all  their  work.  They 
"mean  business."  That  schedule  of  thirty-two  daily  exercises  is, 
perhaps,  avoidable  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  difficult  to  prepare  a 
plan  of  conventional  school  work  for  thirty-three  pupils,  with 
eight  grades  represented,  that  will  keep  all  the  children  not  recit- 
ing lessons  occupied  all  the  time  in  preparing  lessons.  So  at 
certain  times  in  the  day  some  of  this  hand-work  may  well  be  done 
in  school  hours,  and  the  inevitable  mischief,  or,  what  is  infinitely 
worse,  idleness,  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms. 

But  by  far  the  most  noticeable  phase  of  this  special  case  is  its 
social  significance.  The  community  spirit — each  for  all  and  all 
for  each — is  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree.  They  "took  that 
$290  away  from  the  State  Fair  of  Illinois"  for  the  benefit  of tlieir 
school,  and  I  submit  that  the  itemized  account  of  purchases  made 
will  bear  some  scrutiny.  They  solved  for  themselves  the  vexed 
question  of  school  supplies.  The  board  of  directors  is  a  very 
good  one — witness  that  furnace  in  the  basement,  and  the  long 
closet  at  the  end  of  the  schoolroom.  But  in  all  human  probability 
that  board  would  not  have  bought  three  extra  tables  and  eight 
chairs!     The    schoolroom   might   possibly  have  been  cleaned;  it 
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probably  would  not  have  been  decorated.  Several  of  the  "many 
articles  we  needed,"  besides  the  Brittany  sheep  and  Pharaoh's 
horses,  would  not  have  been  provided.  The  school  itself  might 
not  have  discovered  the  need.  It  was  a  great  step  in  advance  to 
provide  that  furnace,  but  the  education  of  those  directors  up  to 
the  point  of  regretting  that  the  basement  is  not  under  the  whole 
house,  and  the  unsolicited  offer  from  them  to  complete  the  exca- 
vation next  summer,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  triumph.  They  are 
likely  to  be  permitted  to  do  it,  making  room  for  another  bench 
or  two  and  some  lunch  tables.  "You  must  have  warm  lunches 
down  here  next  winter,"  I  said  to  some  of  the  boys.  "Gee,  that'll 
be  nice,"  was  the  prompt  retort.  I  think  they  will  have  them, 
for  this  activity  interests  the  people  of  the  district.  For  example, 
I  asked  a  little  fellow,  "Who  took  care  of  the  garden  in  the  sum- 
mer vacation?"  "The  man  across  the  street  watches  it  and  keeps 
the  town  boys  out  of  it,"  was  part  of  the  answer.  The  children 
talk  about  school  at  home,  not  more,  but  in  a  different  way.  The 
people,  in  consequence,  think  about  it  in  a  different  way.  The 
teacher,  as  another  natural  consequence,  has  the  firmest  kind  of 
a  grip  on  his  job,  and  an  option  on  three  or  four  more  nearly  as 
good. 

Results  count.  -This  man's  pedagogical  method  may  be  vul- 
nerable, but  beyond  a  peradventure  he  has  achieved  the  prime 
result  in  any  school  district — a  genuine  and  general  public  interest 
in  the  school.  The  bane  of  the  detached  school  in  the  small, 
independent  district,  is  the  withering  apathy,  the  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  anything  but  petty  grievances  that,  in  the  last  analysis, 
can  usually  be  traced  to  the  intolerable  dullness  of  the  conven- 
tional school  routine.  Children  are  confined  to  a  single  mode  of 
expression,  and  that  upon  matters  derived  from  books,  which,  as 
far  as  they  can  see,  have  no  sort  of  relation  to  anything  whatever 
of  interest  to  them,  and  they  naturally  go  to  sleep.  Why  shouldn't 
they?  Whatever  wakes  them  up  is  justifiable.  If  the  waking  is 
followed  by  a  new  attitude  of  mind,  extending  beyond  the  school 
to  the  community,  uniting  directors,  people,  children,  and  teacher, 
the  result  is  a  distinct  gain,  apparent  pedagogical  crudeness  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  is  not  the 
only  man  who  ever  found  a  greater  thing  than  he  sought. 

Moreover,  wherever  the  small  district  organization  prevails 
this  sort  of  thing,  undoubtedly,  comes  very  near  to  the  utmost 
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limit  of  reasonable  expectation.  The  difficult  factor  in  our  equa- 
tion is  the  supply  of  teachers.  Teachers  who  can  do  much  bet- 
ter than  this  are  not  to  be  had  for  the  country  schools  in  anything 
approaching  sufficient  numbers.  They  can  never  be  had  under 
prevailing  conditions,  nor  until  the  country  school  shall  be  re- 
organized up  to  the  point  of  so  increasing  the  financial  ability  of 
the  taxing  units  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  living  wages.  All 
proposals  to  better  the  country  schools  seem  to  center,  at  last, 
in  the  plan  of  consolidation  of  districts  and  free  conveyance  of 
pupils.  There  is  no  other  way  in  sight.  Its  advantages  need  not 
be  recited  here.  The  one  commanding  possibility  in  it  is  the 
leveling  up  of  the  quality  of  the  rural  teaching  body  and  keeping 
it  up  to  that  of  the  town.  The  right  kind  of  teachers  would  very 
soon  make  such  cases  as  the  one  I  have  described  very  common, 
and  so  modify  them  that  they  would  be  less  obtrusively  "long" 
on  the  industrial  and  "short"  on  the  training  side.  In  the  mean- 
time we  must  do  as  well  as  we  can. 

That  insect  collection  should  be  continued,  but  its  growth 
need  not  be  quite  so  rapid.  The  number  of  varieties  needed  for 
training  purposes  is  exceeded  when  it  becomes  so  large  that  some 
of  the  children  do  not  know  a  little  about  nearly  every  specimen. 
No  one  child  need  know  even  the  names  of  all.  Scientific  clas- 
sification is,  of  course,  out  of  place,  and  out  of  question.  But  it 
should  be  quite  possible  to  learn,  by  inquiry  from  the  young  col- 
lectors, whether  a  given  specimen  lived  in  the  house,  the  garden, 
or  the  field.  The  classification  may  well  be  carried  a  step  or  two 
beyond  the  dividing  line  made  by  conspicuous  beauty,  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  species  is  harmful  or  useful  to  man  being  the 
natural  beginning.  The  permanent  school  collection  need  not  be 
much  larger  than  the  number  of  life  stories  the  children  are  will- 
ing to  learn.  Private  collections  may  grow  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
young  collector. 

As  a  mode  of  industrial  training  the  school  garden  should 
stay.  This  has  been  questioned.  It  is  rather  plausibly  urged 
that  a  garden,  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  country  school,  is  a 
superfluity.  The  children,  it  is  said,  work  in  the  garden  at  home, 
and  most  of  them  can  give  the  city-bred  teacher  pointers  already. 
All  of  this  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  But  in  most 
home  gardens  the  child's  share  of  the  work  is  so  allotted  as  to  be 
mere  drudgery.     He  does  it  because  he  has   to.     The  garden  at 
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home  has  but  a  single  interest.  The  school  garden  may  have 
several.  Among  others  it  may  be  made  tributary  to  the  natural 
instinct  of  ownership.  The  boy  will  want  a  garden  of  his  own  in 
which  he  will  not  only  parallel  some  of  the  school  work,  but  ex- 
tend it  in  some  ways  and  intensify  it  in  others.  His  study  of  soil 
manipulation  will  lead  to  experiments  of  his  own.  If  he  learns 
nothing  more  than  to  figure  the  time,  labor,  and  material  cost  of 
some  product  he  is  allowed  to  market  on  his  own  account  he  will 
know  the  essential  difference  between  a  good  farmer  and  half  the 
poor  ones. 

But  the  school  garden  should  be  better  planned  than  the  Cot- 
tage Hill  School  garden.  It  was  only  "three  rails  square,"  and 
they  raised  "everything"  in  it.  An  Illinois  county  superintendent 
(Mr.  Kern  of  Winnebago  County)  has  already  worked  out  a  bet- 
ter plan.  About  a  year  ago  he  organized  a  "Farmer  Boys'  Experi- 
ment Club"  with  thirty-three  charter  members,  but  which  now 
has  118  names  on  the  roll.  As  did  also  the  superintendents  of 
two  other  counties  (McHenry  and  Christian),  he  took  a  large 
party  (150  children  and  130  adults)  of  boys  and  girls  to  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  214  miles  away,  just  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
see  a  school  garden  on  the  large  scale.  These  boys  went  home 
and  raised  sugar  beets  in  accordance  with  directions  given  them 
by  the  teachers  at  the  University,  and  returned  samples  of  the 
crop  for  analysis.  Some  of  them  raised  prize  corn,  others  made 
investigations  with  reference  to  smut  in  oats,  did  something  with 
alfalfa  and  some  other  legumes,  and  still  others  entered  into  a 
lively  competition  to  see  who  could  devise  and  draw  the  best 
plan  for  "landscaping"  the  school  grounds.  They  are  going  down 
to  the  University  again  next  June,  and  to  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Just 
now  he  is  interesting  the  school  directors  in  a  plan,  furnished  him 
by  Professor  Blair,  for  a  school  garden  12  by  36  feet,  laid  off  for 
three  rows  of  corn,  eight  rows  of  vegetables,  and  one  row  each  of 
pansies,  petunias,  China  asters,  Drummond  phlox,  nasturtiums, 
sweet  peas,  and  sunflowers.  This  is  better  than  a  larger  variety, 
and  much  better  than  "everything."  It  will  not  be  many  years,  if 
Mr.  Kern's  life  is  spared,  before  the  farmers  of  that  county  will  be- 
gin to  visit  the  schools  to  see  what  they  can  learn  about  the  newest 
varieties  of  seeds  and  garden  products.  The  school  garden  should 
make  much  of  flowers,  not  forgetting  to  make  room  for  some  of 
the   beautiful  wild  ones  which  do  not   seem  to  me  to  be  as  much 
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appreciated  as  they  used  to  be  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  The 
problem  of  the  school  garden,  with  all  that  it  implies  when  worked 
out,  will  make  of  every  school-yard  a  little  landscape  garden — an 
object  lesson  for  the  whole  neighborhood. 

I  would  keep  that  work-bench,  and  may  its  tribe  increase.  If 
it  expands  I  think  work  with  leather  might  follow  the  work  with 
wood.  Mixing  paint,  making  putty,  and  the  knack  of  using  both 
,  would  be  invaluable  accomplishments,  and  lead  to  many  eco- 
nomics and  some  beauties.  Man  is  instinctively  a  tool-using  ani- 
mal. "Nowhere  do  you  find  him  without  tools;  without  tools  he  is 
nothing,  with  tools  he  is  all."  The  bench  will  justify  itself  as  a 
factor  in  industrial  training  if  it  does  no  more  than  increase  the 
manual  dexterity  of  most  of  the  boys.  On  every  farm  there  are 
cultivators,  plows,  mowers,  and  reapers  to  be  mended,  and  build- 
ings to  be  repaired.  It  is  an  advantage  to  any  man,  in  any 
business,  merely  to  be  "handy"  with  tools.  I  know  a  country 
carpenter  who  takes  his  annual  vacation  in  the  woods,  or  on  the 
water,  for  all  the  world  like  a  gentleman  of  means  and  leisure, 
and  a  rich  man  who  spends  his  summers  up  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  finds  one  half  his  pleasure  in  his  shop,  making 
whatever  his  fancy  dictates  for  the  cottage,  the  boat-house,  or  the 
barn.  It  is  worth  while  to  know  how  to  saw  a  board  straight,  or 
drive  a  nail,  or  make  a  waxed  end;  it  is  no  small  thing  to  be  able 
to  make  a  good  joint.  Incidentally,  it  may  help  an  occasional 
genius  to  discover  himself.  "Stick  to  the  farm,"  may  not  be  the 
best  advice  to  give  a  boy  whose  known  bent  is  for  a  town  occu- 
pation. Utility  is  as  good  a  motive  as  any  for  the  bench  ex- 
ercises. 

For  strictly  schoolroom  occupations,  weavingand  sewingshould 
be  continued,  and  clay  modeling  be  added.  The  little  children 
neither  can  nor  should  be  permitted  to  spend  the  entire  school 
day  pretending  to  study  books.  They  would  much  better  sleep 
part  of  the  time.  There  should  be  a  little  kitchen  in  everycountry 
school.  Some  of  the  boys  will  learn  to  cook  and  sew  just  as  some 
of  the  girls  will  excel  at  the  work-bench.  That,  too,  will  be  "all 
right." 

This  is  diversity  enough.  The  country  teacher  who  can  sub- 
stitute something  "equally  as  good"  for  these  lines  of  work,  or 
any  of  them,  is  able  to  walk  alone. 

An   old   county  superintendent,  who   broke   into   the   Illinois 
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legislature  last  fall,  and  in  whose  county  there  are  more  than  a 
dozen  country  schoolhouses  with  furnaces  and  bay  windows,  said 
to  me  the  other  day:  "Oh,  if  my  people  would  only  allow  such 
teaching  as  that,  but  they  wouldn't!"  "Industrial  training  for 
country  school  children  is  nothing  but  another  fad.  Teach  them 
to  read  and  write!"  said  a  scholarly  man  of  affairs  an  hour  later. 
And  so  it  goes.  There  will  no  doubt  be  "beautiful  fighting  along 
the  whole  line"  before  the  school  garden  and  the  school  car- 
penter's bench  become  accepted  commonplaces,  for  which  reason, 
as  Sheridan  said  to  the  colonel,  we  may  "go  in  anywhere."     • 

The  book  has  been  for  too  long  a  time  the  sole  instrument  of 
education.  To  admit  its  inadequacy  is  not  to  underrate  its  value. 
Time  was  when  education  in  a  very  large  sense  was  possible  with- 
out it.  It  is  not  yet  an  infallible  agent,  even  if  used  with  the 
highest  intelligence  and  skill;  much  less  if  its  use  be  limited  to 
the  capacity  of  a  "passive  "recipient"  subjected  to  the  "pouring- 
in"  process.  Children  prefer  action  for  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason.  They  learn  to  do  by  doing.  To  do  is  better  for  them 
than  to  say  what  'twere  good  to  do.  Any  kind  of  hand  training 
is  probably  better  than  none.  It  need  not  crowd  the  book  work 
out.  The  testimony  is  all  to  the  effect  that  it  does  not.  It 
arouses  an  interest  which  reacts  favorably  upon  all  other  interests. 
Motor  activity  is  a  necessity.  Rightly  directed  it  promotes  intel- 
lectual growth;  wholly  restrained,  mental  life,  even,  would  doubt- 
less be  impossible.  To  keep  young  children  at  a  desk  six  hours 
a  day  working  solely  with  books  is  the  ultimate  educational 
blunder.  It  is  not  only  a  false  pretense;  it  is  an  outrage  on 
nature. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  all  the 
normal  schools  of  Illinois  have  begun  to  do  something  to  prepare 
teachers  to  begin  this  mode  of  training  intelligently.  Of  course 
their  output  of  young  teachers  will,  for  some  time  to  come,  con- 
tinue to  be  absorbed  by  the  towns.  Perhaps  it  is  better  so. 
Motor  training  has  a  deeper  significance  for  the  town  boy,  after 
all.  Then,  too,  the  country  teacher  is  coming  to  be  town  taught, 
if  not  town  bred.  Thus  the  normal  school  is  but  one  remove 
from  the  country  district. 

Finally,  if  a  rational  scheme  of  industrial  training  for  country 
schools  should  be  devised  and  stated,  and  come  to  be  understood, 
it  could  not  be  fully  carried   out,   pending  the  solution  of  that 
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other  problem  of  school  organization.  There  are  two  indispen- 
sable factors  in  a  school — children  and  teachers.  I  use  the  plural 
advisedly,  because  in  an  ideal  school,  at  least,  both  masculine  and 
feminine  elements  will  be  present  in  the  teaching  force  in  approxi- 
mately the  ratio  of  boys  to  girls.  A  good  house  comes  very  near 
being  a  third  necessity,  and  some  equipment  is  desirable,  tho  the 
last  can  be,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  should  be,  procured  by  the 
school  for  itself.  More  schools  surfeit  with  too  much  equipment 
than  starve  with  none.  Now  these  essential  elements  of  a  school 
do  not,  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  cannot  exist  in 
thousands  of  school  districts  as  now  organized.  The  fundamental 
problem,  therefore,  involving  the  interests  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand children  in  Illinois  alone,  and  four  thousand  thousand,  or 
more,  in  the  United  States,  is  to  bring  teachers  and  children  to- 
gether in  the  country  districts  in  such  numbers  that  efficient 
schools  may  be  organized  and  taught,  and  in  which  the  missing 
three  or  four  grades  misnamed  "high"  shall  be  made  as  "common" 
for  those  who  want  them  as  the  first  six  or  seven.  The  Council 
of  Education  once  expressed  "sympathy  with  and  approval  of" 
something  that  looked  like  a  movement  to  turn  public  attention 
in  this  direction,  but  respectfully  declined  to  lend  it  material  aid 
and  comfort.  And  yet  the  council  might  travel  far  and  find  no 
field  of  endeavor  as  worthy  of  its  continuous  attention  for  a  term 
of  years.  As  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  no  better  nor  more 
timely  use  could  be  made  of  the  combined  resources,  intellectual, 
and  financial,  of  the  whole  body  of  which  this  department  is  a 
sturdy  branch,  and  the  council  the  ripened  fruit,  than  to  direct 
them  all  to  the  information  of  the  public  mind  and  the  creation 
of  such  a  public  sentiment  as  would  give  this  movement  an  im- 
petus that  would  carry  it  on  to  that  consummation  which,  at  this 
time,  is,  in  the  American  common  school  system,  the  one  thing 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished. 


Things  move  along  so  rapidly  nowadays  that  people  saying, 
"It  can't  be  done,"  are  always  being  interrupted  by  somebody 
doing  it. — Puck. 

"I've  made  it  a  practice  to  put  all  my  worries  down  in  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  then  set  on  the  lid  an'  smile." — From  "Lovey 
Mary"  The  Century,  January,  igoj. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN    PENNSYLVANIA. 

MRS.    LETITIA    P.    WILSON,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF     KINDERGARTENS, 
JOHNSTOWN,    PA. 

IN  recording  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  kindergarten 
movement  in  Pennsylvania,  some  of  the  forces  which  led 
to  its  organization  doubtless  will  be  overlooked.  We  shall 
deal  largely  with  what  has  been  seen,  with  the  results,  as 
they  appear  today. 

Of  the  first  kindergarten  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  it 
was  located  in  Philadelphia  prior  to  1876,  for  in  that  year  Miss 
Ruth  Burritt  established  a  school  for  the  training  of  kindergartners. 
Three  years  later  Mrs.  M.  L.  Van  Kirk  opened  a  similar  school, 
which  became  the  main  source  from  which  kindergarten  directors 
were  appointed  to  positions  in  the  free  kindergartens,  established 
thru  the  instrumentality  of  Miss  Anna  Hallowell  in  October,  1879. 
These  kindergartens  were  supported  by  private  contributions  until 
the  year  1882,  when  the  city  council  of  Philadelphia  granted  an 
appropriation  of  $5,000  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  Sub-Primary 
Society,  as  the  movement  had  been  named. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  kindergarten  sentiment  in  Phila- 
delphia is  full  of  interest,  reflecting,  as  it  does,  the  growth  of  the 
movement  in  America  in  one  center.  It  shows  the  untiring  de- 
votion of  many  philanthropic  people  to  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  truth,  and  it  is  fragrant  with  the  memory  of  the  leaders  who 
struggled  to  make  the  truth  triumphant. 

Miss  Constance  Mackenzie  was  its  first  supervisor,  and  when 
she  became  Mrs.  John  S.  Durham,  Miss  Anna  W.  Williams  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  position.  Miss  Williams  had  for  a  number 
of  years  conducted  the  kindergarten  training  classes  at  the  Girls 
Normal  School,  and  when  she  was  made  supervisor  Miss  Geraldine 
O'Grady  became  the  head  of  the  training  school.  Miss  O'Grady's 
resignation  in  1899  led  to  the  appointment  of  Miss  Mary  Adair,  the 
present  incumbent. 

Miss  Sarah  Stewart,  the  originator  of  the  I.  K.  U.  movement 
and  the  first  in  charge  of  the  training  school  kindergartners  at  the 
Girls  Normal  School,  did  much  to  develop  kindergarten  sentiment 
in  Philadelphia.  Her  lectures  to  mothers  in  1886  broadened  the 
mental  horizon,  and  Philadelphians  began  to  realize  that  while  the 
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kindergarten  was  a  great  philanthropic  movement,  it  was  more. 
It  was  a  great  educational  one  as  well,  suited  alike  for  rich  and 
poor,  and  a  new  era  dawned  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  work  which  had  started  in  1879 .with  sixty  children  has 
grown  till,  in  1900,  the  census  showed  7,516  children  in  public  kin- 
dergartens supported  by  public  moneys,  and  2,300  children  in  pri- 
vate classes;  and,  recently,  a  message  comes  from  the  supervisor 
of  Philadelphia's  kindergartens  based  upon  the  fact  "of  a  great 
movement  in  Philadelphia  kindergartens  in  the  near  future." 

Naturally,  as  public  kindergartens  grew  private  ones  were 
opened  in  the  towns  adjacent  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  various 


Coal  Boats,  Monongahela  River,  Pittsburg. 

parts  of  the  State  went  young  women  to  be  fashioned  into  kinder- 
gartners,  meeting  with  varying  success.  During  the  eighties  we 
were  without  kindergarten  literature  of  a  popular  character;  the 
school  people  knew  little  or  nothing  of  its  work.  Education  by 
play  could  not  be  comprehended  by  the  average  teacher,  and  we 
knew  little  of  the  general  work  outside  of  Philadelphia  before 
1890.  Since  that  time  its  growth  has  been  steady;  gradually  the 
private  kindergartens  have  expanded  into  public  ones,  and  since 
the  passage  of  the  kindergarten  bill  in  1900,  providing  for  its  main- 
tenance by  public  school  funds,  its  growth  has  been  very  rapid. 
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Six  years  ago  Lancaster  established  a  kindergarten  associa- 
tion and  supports  two  kindergartens.  One  of  these  is  directed  by 
Miss  Schaffer,  daughter  of  our  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In 
struction,  Dr.  Nathan  B.  Schaffer,  who  will  make  the  address  of 
welcome  at  the  coming  I.  K.  U.  meeting  in  Pittsburg,  a  man  who 
believes  that  all  public  school-teachers  should  have  a  kindergarten 
training.  Dr.  Oram  Lyte,  principal  of  Millersville  State  Normal 
School,  is  in  sympathy  with  the  movement   and   has  long   had  a 


Group  of  Coal  Miners. 

kindergarten  in  connection  with  his  institution,  as  has  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Noss,  principal  of  the  California  Normal  School  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

Scranton,  the  third  city  in  size  in  the  State,  has  now  fourteen 
public  kindergartens  controlled  entirely  by  its  school  board.  A 
training  school  is  conducted  by  Miss  Susie  Underwood,  to  whose 
efficiency  and  long  years  of  hard  work  the  fine  kindergarten  sys- 
tem of  Scranton  is  due.  Miss  Underwood  is  doing  the  double 
work  of  training  and  supervising.  There  are  many  free  kinder- 
gartens supported  by  people  of  wealth  about  Scranton.     The  peo- 
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pie  realize  the  importance  of  beginning  early  in  the  making  of  an 
American,  seeing  everywhere  about  them  the  children  of  the  for- 
eigner. 

A  training  school,  conducted  by  Miss  Evelyn  Barrington,  is 
located  in  Harrisburg;  the  school  has  a  large  private  kindergarten 
attached.  There  is  also  a  Free  Kindergarten  Association  in  Har- 
risburg which  supports  one  kindergarten.     Shelton  has  another. 

Altoona,  a  large  and  important  town,  the  greatest  railroad 
town  in  the  world,  has  recently  adopted  the  kindergarten  as  apart 
of  its  public  school  system,  and  in  September  next  both  the  kin- 
dergarten and  manual  training  become  a  part  of  its  curriculum. 
It  was  here  that  the  writer  of  this  sketch  worked  for  ten  years, 
leaving  it  for  what  seemed  a  broader  field  for  work.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1899,  the  first  free  , kindergarten  was  opened  in  Johnstown. 
Since  that  time  six  kindergartens  have  been  opened  (four  by  the 
association)  and  conducted  by  girls  trained  in  our  training  school; 
four  in  the  city  of  Johnstown,  one  at  South  Fork,  a  suburb,  and 
one  at  Connellsville,  Westmoreland  County.  The  work  has  come 
to  a  standstill  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  the  school  board  furnishing 
rooms  in  public  school  buildings  but  no  money  for  support. 

In  the  northern  section  most  interesting  work  has  been  done 
by  Miss  Zillah  Haffey,  at  Bradford,  McKean  County,  where  the 
work  is  carried  on  by  an  association,  and  three  kindergartens  sup- 
ported. 

Titusville  is  fortunate  in  having  a  wealthy  gentleman,  Colonel 
Carter,  who,  believing  that  the  people  ought  to  have  the  kinder- 
garten, equipped  and  paid  the  expenses  of  two  kindergartens 
from  his  own  purse  till  they  were  made  a  part  of  its  public  school 
system. 

Away  to  the  northwest  we  find  Miss  Kate  Spencer  and  Miss 
Batterson  working  quietly,  earnestly,  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
children  who  live  in  Erie.  Five  of  the  kindergartens  are  under 
the  care  of  the  public  school  board  and  in  September  next  another 
one  will  be  added.  Miss  Spencer  reports  the  work  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition. 

Nowhere  in  the  State  has  the  work  grown  to  such  proportions 
as  in  Pittsburg  and  Alleghany,  nor  under  such  favorable  condi- 
tions, the  association  feeling  that  it  is  best  to  hold  back  and  be 
sure  of  themselves  than  to  push  it  into  every  ward  in  the  city,  as 
might  easily  be  done  if  the  people  were  encouraged  to  ask  for  it. 
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Pittsburg  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  its  leaders;  Mrs.  Herron, 
the  president  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Alleghany  Free  Kindergarten 
Association,  is  a  woman  in  whom  the  people  repose  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence.  She  has  been  most  ably  assisted  by  many 
women  of  large  hearts  as  well  as  large  means,  and  no  more  able 
or  tactful  woman  has  been  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  kin- 
dergarten work  in  Pittsburg  than  Mrs.  James  L.  Buchanan.     Mrs. 


Kindergarten  College,    Pittsburg. 

Buchanan  was  for  years  before  her  marriage  the  general  secretary 
of  the  association,  which  owes  much  to  her  tact  and  insight. 

As  it  is  hoped  very  many  of  the  readers  of  this  sketch  will 
visit  the  Pittsburg  kindergartens  during  this  month  we  will  at- 
tempt no  description  of  the  work  there,  leaving  that  to  be  seen. 

In  September,  1897,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation was  formed  in  Pittsburg,  with  Miss  Georgia  Allison  as 
president.  The  following  July  we  met  with  the  State  Teachers 
Association  at  Bellefonte,  but  as  so  few  of  our  kindergartners  were 
able  to  attend  these  midsummer  meetings  we  decided  to  hold  an- 
nual meetings  in  October  at  some  kindergarten  center.  Accord- 
ingly the  next  October,  1898,  we  met  in  Erie;  in  1899  m  Johns- 
town, in   1900  in  Pittsburg,  and  in  1901  in  Scranton.     We  held  no 
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annual  meeting  this  year  owing  to  the  meeting  of  the  I.  K.  U.  in 
Pittsburg  during  the  school  year.  The  officers  at  present  are: 
President,  Miss  Kate  Spencer,  Erie,  Pa.;  first  vice-president,  Miss 
Susie  Underwood,  Scranton;  second  vice-president,  Miss  Anna 
W.  Williams,  Philadelphia;  treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Culp,  Pitts- 
burg; secretary,  Mrs.  L.   P.  Wilson,  Johnstown.     Our  association 


Jones  and  Laughlin   Coke   Ovens,  Pittsburg. 

numbers  eleven  associations  and  nineteen  individual  members, 
representing  in  all  about  seven  hundred  members. 

Each  year  we  are  represented  at  the  State  Educational  Asso- 
ciation meeting,  where  we  are  represented  on  the  general  pro- 
gram, and  by  a  round  table  conference.  This  year  the  writer  is 
chairman  of  the  conference.  Trie  meeting  will  be  held  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  and  a  most  interesting  program  has  been  prepared. 

Thus  we  record  a  little  of  the  movement  toward  the  uplifting 
of  the  race  in  Pennsylvania  thru  the  instrumentality  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. 


THE    PATTERN    LILY* 

MARY    E.    HUTCHESON. 

"The  mind,  like  the  eye,  catches  the  image  of  that  on  which  it  is  turned." 

"It  is  the  Law  of  Influence  that  we  become  like  those  whom  we  habitually 
admire." 

ONE  night  when  the  great,  round,  shining  moon  was  sailing 
swiftly  across  the  dark  sky  a  beautiful  angel  peeped 
from  behind  a  golden  cloud  and,  before  anyone  knew 
what  was  about  to  happen,  came  swiftly  to  earth  and 
laid  a  tiny  lily-bulb  in  Mother  Earth's  gentle  arms.  Mother  Earth 
smiled  as  she  pressed  the  little  bulb  to  her  warm,  soft  breast,  and, 
looking  up  into  the  lovely,  angel  face,  she  said:  "The  King  in  the 
far-away  country  has  sent  me  one  of  his  flower-children  that  I  may 
take  care  of  it  for  him.  Tell  him  that  I  thank  him  for  his  precious 
gift."  Then  the  angel  with  the  beautiful  face  and  shining  gar- 
ments left  the  earth,  as  silently  and  as  swiftly  as  he  came. 

When  the  people  saw  the  tiny  lily-bulb  in  Mother  Earth's  arms 
they  were  very  happy,  and,  after  a  few  days,  whenever  they  passed 
by  its  little  earth  home,  they  clapped  their  hands  and  cried,  "Oh, 
see  how  it  is  growing!" 

But  the  lily-bulb  did  not  know  that  he  was  growing.  He  sim- 
ply lay  in  his  mother's  arms  while  she  held  him  close,  and  gave 
him  his  food,  until  he  was  strong  enough  to  reach  up  a  small, 
green  hand,  and  catch  the  dancing  sunbeams  as  they  played  about 
him. 

By  and  by  he  grew  so  strong  that  he  could  stand  alone;  and 
not  long  after  he,  too,  knew  that  he  was  growing.  Soon  he  came 
to  know,  also,  who  it  was  that  was  helping  him  to  grow.  Then  he 
began  to  have  little  "Thank  you"  times.  When  the  wind  blew  he 
would  bend  his  graceful,  slender  body  and  whisper  softly  to 
Mother  Earth,  "Thank  you,  dear  mother,  for  giving  me  the  food 
that  is  helping  me  to  grow."  Then  he  would  look  up  at  the 
bright,  shining  sun,  and  say,  "Thank  you,  dear  sun,  for  you,  too, 
are  helping  me  to  grow."  When  he  became  thirsty,  and  the  rain- 
drops came  pattering  down  so  that  Mother  Earth  could  give  him 
a  drink,  he  said,  "Thank  you"  again,  for  he  knew  that  he  could 
not  grow  at  all  if  the  raindrops  were  not  willing  to  help.     Finally 
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he  grew  so  tall  that  he  could  see  all  about  him  the  many  strange 
and  beautiful  things  that  filled  his  earth-home.  When  he  saw 
how  he  was  growing,  and  thought  about  all  that  was  being  done 
to  help  him  grow,  he  began  to  wonder  what  he  was  going  to  be. 

One  day,  when  he  felt  that  he  must  know  something  about 
himself,  he  stooped  down  close  to  Mother  Earth,  and,  gently  pat- 
ting her  on  the  cheek,  said,  coaxingly,  "Dear  Mother  Earth,  please 
tell  me  what  I  am  going  to  be." 

Then  Mother  Earth  gave  him  a  bright,  loving  smile,  and  said: 
"My  dear  little  plant-child,  you  are  going  to  be  a  lily,  a  beautiful 
white  lily  with  a  heart  of  gold.  When  the  King  in  the  far-away 
country  sent  you  to  me  that  is  what  he  intended  you  to  become. 
This  kind  and  loving  King  gave  you  to  your  earth-mother,  and  it 
is  he  who  sends  the  sun  and  rain  that  they  may  help  you  to  grow; 
but,  now  that  you  know  the  King's  purpose  in  sending  you  to 
earth  you  must  do  more  than  anyone  else  can  do  if  you  ever  be- 
come one  of  the  King's  lilies.  We  who  have  helped  you  thus-far 
will  continue  to  help  you  all  that  we  can,  but,  henceforth,  you 
must  work  every  day  and  every  hour  to  help  yourself  to  grow 
aright,  so  that  when  the  King  looks  into  your  face,  as  he  will  some 
day,  he  may  tenderly  and  gladl)'  say  of  you,  "This  flower-child 
which  I  sent  to  Mother  Earth  has  become  a  perfect  lily." 

After  this  talk  with  Mother  Earth  the  plant-child  became  very 
thoughtful.  "A  perfect  lily!  what  is  it  like,  I  wonder!"  he  said  to 
himself  many  times.  "If  I  could  only  see  one  then  I  could  tell 
how  I  ought  to  grow." 

Kind  Mother  Earth  seemed  to  understand  his  need,  for  one 
day  she  took  him  gently  by  the  hand  and  said :  "Come,  my  child, 
I  will  show  you  a  Perfect  Lily."  Then  quietly  leading  him  into 
her  treasure  house  Mother  Earth  showed  her  plant-child  that 
which  she  loved  and  prized  above  all  else.  "See!"  she  said  softly 
and  reverently,  "this  is  the  Perfect  Lily  which  the  King  in  the 
far-away  country  sent  long  ago  to  his  flower  children  in  their 
earth-home  that  they  might  grow  to  be  perfect,  too.  Look  at 
this  Pattern  Lily!  Think  about  it  every  day  and  try  to  grow  in 
its  likeness!  Sometimes,  yes,  often,"  she  said,  as  she  drew  the 
wondering  plant-child  close  to  her,  "you  will  hear  voices  telling 
you  to  think  and  to  say  and  to  do  things  that  will  keep  you  from 
growing  like  this  beautiful  pattern,  but  you    must  not  listen  to 
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them  or  obey  them.  Those  who  obey  in  their  growing  any  voice 
but  the  King's  can  never  become  perfect  flower-children." 

And  every  day  after,  this  loving,  wise,  and  reverent  mother 
showed  her  plant-child  the  beautiful  Pattern  Lily.  And,  day  by 
day,  as  he  looked  upon  It,  he  loved  It  more  and  more,  saying  ever 
as  he  grew,  "I want  to  be  like  the  Pattern  Lily! — /will  be  like  the 
Pattern  Lily/" 

After  many  years,  once  again  the  same  shining,  beautiful  angel 
came  to  earth,  as  silently  and  swiftly  as  before,  and  hastening  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  placed  the  lily-bulb  in  its  mother's  arms  he 
folded  his  snowy  wings,  and  bent  with  a  loving  smile  over  a  lily, 
spotless  and  white  and  bearing  a  golden  heart.  And  as  he  mur- 
mured softly,  "It  bears  the  likeness  of  the  Pattern  Lily,"  the  ties 
that  had  held  it  so  long  to  its  earth-home  were  broken,  and  up, 
up,  up,  the  angel  bore  the  happy  flower-child  to  bloom  forever  in 
the  garden  of  the  King. 

"We  all  with  unveiled  face  Reflecting  .  .  .  the  Glory  (char- 
acter) of  the  Lord  are  transformed  into  the  same  image  from 
Glory  to  Glory." 


A 


NIGHT  FLOWERS. 

S  weary  travelers  on  a  train 

That  stops,  they  know  not  where, 
Catch  sometimes,  thru  the  windows  borne, 
Along  the  still  night  air, 

A  breath  so  sweet,  their  tired  hearts 

Reviving  'neath  its  power, 
Know  well  that,  hidden  somewhere  near, 

The  wild  grape-vine's  in  flower. 

So,  oft. a  hidden  sweetness  here 
Breathes  thru  life's  pilgrim  bloom, 

And  we,  too,  know  that  somewhere  near 
God  hath  a  soul  in  bloom. 
—  William  H.  Woods,  in  Youth's  Companio?i. 


s 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT. 

O  light  thy  trace.     Didst  come  and  go, 
A  fleeting  guest  to  our  earth  land. 
Where  from?     Where  to?     We  only  know 
From  out  God's  hand,  into  God's  hand, 
— From  the  German  of  Uhland  by  Bertha  Johnston. 


STUDY    OF    MYTHS    OF   THE   STORM. 

GERTRUDE    B.    BLACKWELDER. 

Part  I. 

THE  attempts  of  primitive  man  to  account  for  the  regular 
phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  the  daily  appearance  of 
the  sun,  the  periodicity  of  the  seasons,  resulted  in  many 
beautiful  and  interesting  myths,  which  grew  into  stories, 
became  humanized,  and  down  to  the  present  time  appear  again 
and  again  in  our  literature.  These  milder  aspects  of  nature  could 
be  accounted  for  more  readily  than  other  phenomena  no  more 
striking,  perhaps,  but  unexpected  and  irregular,  whose  problems 
the  untaught  mind  must  try  to  solve.  What  are  the  dark  storm- 
clouds  which,  like  fierce  demons  or  huge-winged  birds  or  writh- 
ing serpents,  rush  across  the  sky?  Whence  come  the  winds,  the 
thunder  and  lightning?  What  causes  the  rain  to  fall  from  above, 
now  in  refreshing  showers,  now  in  torrents  bringing  death  and 
destruction?  It  is  not  likely  that  our  far-away  ancestors  ever  lay 
awake  at  night  fearing  lest  the  sun  should  not  return,  or  for  a 
moment  doubted  that  spring  would  follow  the  winter.  The  regu- 
larity of  these  phenomena  inspired  confidence,  but  the  storm, 
from  its  very  irregularity  and  seeming  capriciousness,  caused  fear 
and  wonder. 

With  primitive  man  the  answers  to  the  questions  given  above 
reflected  his  own  experience.  It  was  Warfare.  The  clouds  rush- 
ing along  the  sky  with  angry  look,  roaring  and  clashing,  piling  up 
in  great  masses  with  much  flashing  of  weapons,  could  mean  noth- 
ing else.     Thunder  was  the  artillery  of  the  sky. 

In  India  there  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  answer  to  the  question 
concerning  the  significance  of  the  storm.  The  ancient  Aryans 
were  a  pastoral  people,  and  we  find  Vritra — the  enveloper,  the 
thief,  the  serpent,  as  he  is  variously  called  in  the  Rig-Veda — steal- 
ing the  cattle  of  Indra,  the  god  of  light,  and  hiding  them  in  his 
dark  caverns.  These  are  the  white  clouds,  or,  in  myth-language, 
the  cows  from  whose  udders  comes  the  rain,  so  precious  in  that 
land  of  drought.  Indra  calls  to  his  aid  the  other  gods,  but  all  are 
frightened  except  the  Masuts — the  winds — who  always  accom- 
pany him  when  he  goes  forth  to  meet  the  monster  and  give 
battle.     The  contest  is  sometimes  long  and  terrific;  the  blows  re- 
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sound  thru  the  mountains  and  valleys,  and  the  flash  of  weapons 
blinds  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  At  last  the  demon  is  slain,  the 
rain  is  released  and  falls  upon  the  parched  earth;  Indra  hangs  his 
bow  in  the  sky,  and  the  sun  shines  forth  again.  The  Veda  says: 
"Thou,  the  thunderer,  has  shattered  with  thy  bolt  the  broad  and 
massive  cloud  into  fragments,  and  hast  sent  down  the  waters  that 
were  confined  in  it  to  flow  at  will."  Indra  is  the  sun-god,  but  we 
will  find  everywhere  that  this  divinity  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  cause  of  the  storms.  The  sun,  hidden  behind  dark  clouds, 
now  and  then  compelling  a  passage  when  his  bright  face  is  seen 
for  an  instant,  may  well  suggest  a  contest  in  which  solar  light  and 
heat  are  inevitably  victorious.  Indra  has  golden  locks,  and  a 
quiver  of  irresistible  arrows.  These  arrows  (the  lightning)  have 
a  thousand  points  and  are  winged  with  a  thousand  feathers,  mean- 
ing, perhaps,  the  fleecy  clouds  that  often  precede  the  storm. 

The  same  story  is  found  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology. 
Hermes,  the  tricky,  mischievous  god,  not  base  like  Vritra,  drives 
away  the  cattle  of  Apollo  and  hides  them  in  a  cavern.  The  sun- 
god  finds  them,  but  Hermes  has  eaten  two,  and  in  payment  he 
gives  Apollo  the  lyre  which  he  has  made  out  of  a  tortoise-shell. 
The  soft  music  of  the  gentle  wind  is  here  suggested,  but  Hermes, 
as  a  wind-god,  we  shall  consider  later.  This  is  all  very  peaceful, 
but  Apollo  has  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  dragon,  Python,  who 
in  the  later  story  guarded  the  spring  at  Delphi,  but  who  in  the 
early  myth  was  doubtless  the  snake-like,  dark  cloud  behind  which 
were  hidden  the  violet  colored  cattle  of  the  sun. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  myth  originally  expressed  the 
play  of  natural  forces;  that  language,  or  power  of  expression,  as 
it  grew,  formed  divinities  from  the  diversity  and  fecundity  of 
physical  elements  and  phenomena.  These  gradually  took  on 
human  shapes  and  passions  and  experiences.  Thus  Zeus,  in  the 
primitive  myth,  is  not  the  Zeus  of  the  Iliad — a  tyrannical  king  at 
the  head  of  a  quarreling  family;  nor  is  he  the  pleasure-loving, 
sensuous  being,  the  hero  of  many  erotic  adventures.  He  is  the 
cloud-dweller,  the  cloud-gatherer,  the  lord  of  the  thunder.  In 
Italy  he  was  often  called  Jupiter  pluvius,  Jupiter  tonans,  Jupiter 
fulminans.  The  thunderbolts  of  Jove  were  the  dread  of  gods  and 
men.  He  represented  every  aspect  of  the  sky.  It  was  Zeus  who 
rained,  who  hailed,  who  snowed.  Whether  for  good  or  evil  he  was 
responsible  for  whatever   influence  the  sky  had  upon  the  earth. 
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To  the  peasant  he  was  always  Him  who  waters  the  ground  and 
causes  the  growth  of  the  grain.  A  favorite  Athenian  prayer  ran 
thus:  "Rain,  rain,  beloved  Zeus,  on  the  plough  lands  of  the 
Athenians,  and  on  the  plains."  The  declaration  by  a  Sophist  that 
there  was  no  Zeus  was  met  by  the  inquiry:  "Who  is  it,  then,  that 
bursts  forth  in  flashes  of  lightning  or  descends  in  the  showers?" 
He  lived  on  high  Olympus  whose  summit  reached  to  the  clouds. 
On  the  heights  of  Hymettus  and  Anchesmus  colossal  statues  of 
Zeus  used  to  stand  to  mark  the  primitive  relationship  between 
lofty  summits  and  the  thunder-riven  sky. 

We  have  all  heard  that  Zeus  sometimes  nods,  but  he  has  also 
been  known  to  weep.  Once  when  the  death  of  his  son  Scupedon 
is  brought  about  by  the  jealous  Hera  he  sheds  tears  which  fall  to 
the  earth  as  raindrops. 

On  the  pillar  of  Trajan  in  Rome  Jupiter  is  represented  as 
seated  in  the  clouds  holding  up  his  right  hand,  from  which  there 
pours  a  stream  of  rain  and  hail  upon  the  earth.  His  hair  and 
beard  are  all  spread  down  by  the  rain,  which  descends  from  him 
in  sheets,  and  falls  for  the  refreshment  of  the  Romans,  who  are 
exhausted  with  fighting,  while  their  enemies,  the  Ouadi,  are  lying 
about  dead  from  lightning. 

The  battle  of  Zeus  with  the  monster  Typho,  who  was  sent  to 
dethrone  him,  seems  reminiscent  of  some  great  storm  or  cata- 
clysm. Typho  was  a  terrible  hundred-headed  dragon,  whom  we 
find  in  several  Greek  myths.  Fire  blazed  from  his  eyes  and 
flames  from  his  hundred  mouths.  His  huge  form  reached  to  the 
stars.  When  the  gods  saw  this  dreadful  being  making  for  Olym- 
pus, like  the  companions  of  Indra  they  all  forsook  Zeus,  who 
must  fight  him,  except  Hermes,  the  wind.  The  battle  was  so  long 
and  fierce  that  for  once  Zeus  was  almost  overcome.  In  vain  he 
hurled  his  thunderbolts;  he  then  tried  his  sickle,  but  the  monster 
prevailed  until  Hermes  summoned  all  his  strength  to  the  help  of 
Zeus  and  the  monster  was  destroyed.  .   .  . 

Another  nature  myth  dealing  with  the  cattle  of  the  sun  is 
that  of  Hercules  and  Cacus.  The  hero  (whom  we  are  pleased  to 
regard  as  a  solar  hero)  stops  in  one  of  his  journeys  thru  Italy 
to  rest  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber.  While  asleep  his  cattle  are 
stolen  by  the  three-headed  dragon  Cacus,  the  blinder,  the  dark- 
ener,  who  drags  them  backward  by  their  tails  into  a  secret  cavern 
in  the  rocks.     The  lowing  of  the  cows  arouses  Hercules,  and  he 
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hastens  to  the  cavern,  breaking  open  the  door  by  throwing  rocks 
against  it.  The  dragon  vomits  forth  flames,  while  the  lowing  of 
the  cattle  reverberating  in  the  cavern  supplies  the  thunder.  Her- 
cules is,  of  course,  victorious,  and  releases  his  cattle,  a  victory 
which  used  to  be  celebrated  each  year  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

It  is  again  the  story  of  Indra  and  Vritra,  and  with  the  same 
meaning.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  Greek  Herakles,  and  in  the 
myth  of  Bellerophon.  The  latter  hero  (solar),  aided  by  Pegasus, 
(the  swift  clouds)  fought  and  slew  the  monster  Chimera. 

Of  course  this  may  mean  the  conquest  of  darkness  by  light, 
of  night  by  day,  but  these  myths  are  so  similar  that  we  cannot 
with  certainty  distinguish  them  from  myths  of  the  storm.  To 
primitive  man  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon 
was  accomplished  by  the  same  agency  that  obscured  its  face  by 
dark  clouds  in  the  daytime.  He  understood  one  as  little  as  the 
other,  and  suspected  the  same  agency  in  both  cases. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  thunderstorms,  let  us  note  a  few 
conceptions  of  later  savage  peoples.  Thunder  is  explained  by 
several  American  tribes  as  caused  by  an  immense  bird.  When  it 
flaps  its  wings  loud  peals  of  thunder  roll  over  the  prairies;  the 
long-continued  rumbling  is  caused  by  a  great  quantity  of  young 
birds  which  pass  the  noise  along;  when  he  winks  his  eye  it  lightens; 
when  he  wags  his  tail  the  waters  of  the  lake  which  he  carries  on 
his  back  overflow  and  produce  rain.  The  Dakota  Indians  still 
believe  that  the  thunderstorm  is  a  battle  between  the  god  of  the 
waters  and  the  thunder-bird,  whose  flapping  wings  keep  away  the 
rain  until  conquered  by  the  water-god.  In  Central  America  we 
meet  a  storm-bird,  the  messenger  of  Hurakan,  the  tempest-god, 
from  which  we  get  the  word  hurricane. 

To  return  to  Greece.  In  Attica,  where  today  the  air  seems 
purer  and  more  transparent  than  elsewhere,  the  patron  goddess 
was  Athena,  sprung  from  the  brow  of  Zeus  amid  lightning  and 
tumult;  Vulcan  (Hephaestus)  striking  with  his  hammer  the  head 
of  the  god  raging  with  pain.  In  the  earlier  myth  she  seems  to 
have  typified  the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  delicious  cool- 
ness after  the  storm;  so  the  Greeks  compared  her  to  a  fresh  young 
girl,  and  named  her  Pallas  Athena.  Another  early  surname  was 
Tritogeneia,  born  of  water.  .  .   . 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  winds,  which  are  plainly  personified  and 
named  in  the  Greek  pantheon.     Here  again  we  find  Typho,  this 
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time  as  the  father  of  the  fierce,  destructive  winds.  ^Eolus  was  the 
common  parent  wind,  and  he  kept  his  numerous  offspring  shut  up 
in  a  great  cave,  ruling  and  curbing  them  with  care.  There  was 
Euros,  who  brought  warmth  and  rain  from  the  East;  Lips,  who 
wafted  the  home-bound  ships  into  the  harbor  at  Piraeus;  Zephyros, 
lightly  clad  and  bearing  blossoms,  came  from  the  West;  the  Apeli- 
otes,  southeast  winds,  carried  fruits.  The  winds  in  the  yEgean  Sea, 
mostly  blow  mild  and  gentle,  but  sometimes  it  is  Boreas  who 
sweeps  down  from  the  north  and  brings  suffering  to  the  warmth- 
loving  people  of  Greece.  It  was  he  who  seized  and  carried  away 
the  lovely  nymph,  Oreithyia,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus;  per- 
haps the  picture  of  the  morning  mist  swept  away  by  the  winds. 

A  conspicuous,  ancient  monument  in  Athens  today  is  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds.  A  representation  of  one  of  the  eight  winds  is 
carved  on  each  side.  Boreas  is  fully  clad,  rugged  and  bearded, 
and  is  blowing  thru  a  shell;  Notus,  the  rainy  south  wind,  is  soft 
and  youthful,  and  holds  an  inverted  pitcher;  Zephyros,  with 
flowers;  Lips  carries  the  stern  ornament  of  a  ship,  etc. 

The  Erinnyes  seem  to  have  represented,  in  the  early  myth,  the 
furious,  swift  winds,  but  changed  later  into  the  Avengers,  those 
who  search  out  and  pursue  the  doers  of  crime.  The  Harpies  were 
also  originally  storm  deities  who  carried  everything,  especially 
dust  and  filth,  in  their  train.  They  were  the  storm-gusts  that 
whirl  about  and  snatch  up  dirt.  Later,  they  are  the  loathsome 
birds  sent  to  hover  over  the  table  of  Phineus  to  claw  and  defile 
the  food.  Pegasus,  sprung  from  the  snaky-headed  Medusa,  must 
have  been  a  storm-wind,  and  Orpheus  at  the  sound  of  whose  wild 
music  nothing  could  remain  still. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  May  number.) 
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FOR  APRIL. 

T  isn't  raining  rain  to  me, 
It's  raining  daffodils: 
In  every  dimpled  drop  I  see 
Field  flowers  on  the  hills. 

A  health  unto  the  happy, 

A  fig  for  him  who  frets: 
It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me, 

It's  raining  violets. 

— Robert  Lovema?t,  in  Harper's. 


PRINCESS    ILSE* 

A    TALE    OF    THE    HARZ    MOUNTAINS. 

Part  II. 

FOR  the  stones,  great  and  small,  that  lay  dreaming  on  the 
ground,  wrapped  in  their  soft  coverings  of  moss,  all 
quiet  meditation  was  indeed  past  since  little  Use  sprang 
away  over  them,  dancing  and  bubbling,  but  they  were, 
however,  good  friends  with  her.  If  the  biggest  and  heaviest  of 
them  placed  themselves  awkwardly  in  the  way  and  would  not  let 
her  thru,  then  would  she  stroke  the  rough  cheeks  of  the  old  stones 
with  her  soft  hands  and  murmur  sweet  entreaties  in  their  ears. 
And  if  that  was  all  of  no  use,  then  she  became  angry,  stamped 
her  little  feet  impatiently,  and  pushed  so  violently  against  them 
that  the  "old  boys"  began  to  waver,  and  then,  if  only  a  tiny  fissure 
opened  before  her,  she  threw  herself  into  it  with  all  her  strength, 
pressed  the  lazy  stones  asunder,  and  shot  past  them,  wildly  and 
boisterously. 

Where  the  deep  valley  descended,  quite  steep  and  rugged,  it 
was  charming  to  see  how  the  little  princess  jumped,  gracefully 
splashing,  from  cliff  to  cliff.  She  had  there  to  put  on  a  soft,  white 
little  cap  of  foam,  and  if  it  was  rubbed  to  pieces,  or  injured  on 
one  of  the  sharp  points  of  rock,  with  the  next  one  she  had  a  new 
one  at  hand,  white  as  Alpine  snow  and  freshly  frilled.  On  some 
of  the  mountains'  sunny  slopes,  where  grass  and  moss  grew  soft 
and  luxuriously,  and  the  great  trees  had  moved  wide  apart  and 
made  place  for  their  little  ones,  which  stood  there  together  in 
troops  growing  and  learning  to  become  trees,  there  the  young 
fir  children  sat  on  the  ground  and  spread  their  stiff,  green  little 
coats  bunchily  around  them  on  the  turf,  and  moved  their  pointed 
heads  deliberately  to  and  fro,  and  wondered  how  the  little  Use 
never  became  weary  of  running  and  springing.  But  the  youngest, 
very  little  springs  that  had  scarcely  learned  to  run,  had  not  as 
much  wisdom  as  the  fir  babies.  As  they  heard  little  Use  splash- 
ing her  sweet  little  song  they  came  trickling  out  of  the  stone 
crevices  of  the  mountain  walls  and  crept  secretly  over  thru  the 
moss,  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  her.  Little  Use  had,  however, 
heard  their  light  rippling,  and  seeing  them  come,  beckoned  to 

♦Translated  from  the  German  of  Marie  Petersen  by  Bertha  Johnston. 
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them  to  hasten,  and  if  the  little  springs  saw  the  little  princess  jump 
far  below  over  the  stones,  and  remained  standing  anxiously,  not 
trusting  themselves  to  spring  down  below  and  yet  unable  to  find 
another  path,  then  Use  allured  them  with  her  ringing  voice  and 
encouraged  them,  and  put  to  rights  the  solid  stone  footstools, 
cushioned  thick  with  soft  moss,  over  which  they  could  descend 
to  her.  And  the  small  springs  took  heart  and  dared  to  jump, 
leaping  most  boldly  from  one  green  stool  to  the  other.  Little 
Use  picked  them  up,  however,  if  they  plumped  themselves  awk- 
wardly in  her  lap,  and  took  them  by  the  hand,  saying:  "Come, 
now  you  shall  run  with  me;  wait  till  you  see  how  I  do  it,  and 
always  jump  when  I  jump.  I  will  hold  you  so  that  you  do  not 
fall."  And  the  baby  springs  did  as  they  were  told,  jumped  by 
little  Use's  side  over  the  big  stones,  did  not  hurt  themselves  and 
were  not  afraid,  and  learned  springing  and  running  so  well  that 
soon,  when  they,  too,  had  little  white  caps  on,  they  were  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  Use. 

But  the  demon  on  the  Brockenberg  was  very  furious  over  the 
flight  of  the  gracious  princess.  He  knew  very  well  that  such  a 
pure  spring  was  properly  no  prey  for  him,  and  the  pride-demon, 
the  surest  handle  with  which  he  laid  hold  of  young  souls,  was 
already  driven  out  again.  How  should  he  begin,  to  capture  again 
the  merrychild?  The  Stormwind  occurred  to  his  mind,  of  whom 
the  princess  was  so  afraid,  and  he  called  on  the  Northwind  and 
bade  him  bluster  thru  the  valley  directly  toward  our  active  little 
Use.  That,  he  thought,  would  force  her  to  turn  around  and  drive 
her  back  on  the  Brocken. 

The  Northwind  took  great  trouble  to  fulfill  the  demon's  de- 
mands. He  did  as  much  as  possible  with  his  whistling,  howling, 
and  crashing,  shaking  the  trees  till  they  trembled  to  their  roots 
and  tossed  their  broken  branches  down  on  the  ground  directly  at 
the  feet  of  little  Use.  A  youthful  fir  that  had  not  yet  secured  a 
firm  footing  in  the  steep  wall  of  rock  he  precipitated  obliquely 
across  her  way,  and  laid  hold  of  little  Use's  fluttering  veil  and 
tried  to  drag  it  away  with  him.  But  the  little  princess  tore  her- 
self loose  and  cared  not  how  much  of  her  veil  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Northwind.  She  thought  how  not  of  herself  and 
feared  not  for  herself— her  heart  was  burdened  only  with  the 
misery  of  her  dear  trees  and  she  would  so  gladly  have  helped  them 
battle  against  the  storm  if  she  only  could  have  done  so.     Thus 
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she  now  descended,  lamenting,  to  the  overthrown  tree,  threw  her- 
self over  it,  flooded  it  with  her  tears  and  compassionately  washed 
its  wounds.  The  little  green  beech  and  oak  twigs  which  the  North- 
wind  threw  into  her  lap  she  rocked  tenderly  in  her  soft  arms, 
kissed  their  faded  leaves  and  carried  them  with  her  a  little  distance 
till  she  finally  put  them  gently  to  bed  on  the  billowy  moss  on  her 
banks. 

And  the  devil  stood  all  this  time  on  the  Brocken  and  gnashed 
his  teeth  in  sullen  rage  as  he  saw  how  the  Northwind  exerted  him- 
self in  vain  and  could  do  nothing  with  little  Use.  "I  will  then 
send  out  Winter,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "He  shall  gag  her 
and  enchain  her.  Desolate,  gray  Winter  with  hunger  and  cold,  with 
his  long,  dark  nights,  when  Temptation  is  awake  and  Sin  slinks 
along  her  secret  way;  he  has  already  led  many  poor  souls  to  me 
and  will  surely  succeed  with  the  tender,  fine  water-princess.  You, 
Northwind,  there  below,  be  on  the  alert  and  don't  let  up.  Shake 
the  leaves  from  the  trees  and  prepare  the  way  for  Winter;  you 
know  that  he  does  not  come  before  he  can  rustle  thru  the  dry 
leaves  with  heavy  tread." 

And  the  Northwind,  like  an  obedient  servant,  whistled  fiercely 
and  icily  thru  the  valley.  The  beeches  stood  there  and,  chilled 
and  shivering  and  frightened,  let  their  yellow  leaves  fall  on  the 
ground.  The  points  of  the  oaks  became  red  with  cold,  and  they 
finally  stripped  the  last  leaf  ornaments  from  their  branches  and 
with  naked  boughs  looked  anxiously  for  the  coming  Winter.  Only 
the  fir-tree  stood  quietly  and  wore  unchanged  his  dark-green,  royal 
mantle.  Little  Use  at  his  feet  could  not  conceive  what  it  all 
meant,  and  she  called  up  indignantly  to  the  trees:  "How,  now, 
you  mad  trees,  what  are  you  doing?  why  are  you  throwing  all  the 
dry  leaves  in  my  face;  don't  you  love  little  Use  any  more,  and  do 
you  want  to  scratch  her  eyes  out  with  brown  acorns  and  hard 
beechnuts?"  The  little  one  sprang  away  angrily  and  shook  the 
dry  leaves  out  of  her  curls  and  out  of  the  glittering  folds  of  her 
dress. 

Winter  had,  meanwhile,  reached  the  Brocken,  and  was  in  that 
place  clothed  by  his  infernal  majesty  in  the  thickest  of  fog  man- 
tles. Thereupon  he  passed  softly,  slowly  over  the  heights,  and 
rolled  unwieldily  down  into  the  valley.  At  the  beginning  he  was 
by  no  means  so  bad;  moved  as  tho  on  velvet  paws,  and  to  ingra- 
tiate himself,  dressed  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  glistening  little  coats 
of  white  hoarfrost,  so  that  little  Use,  quite  dazzled  by  all  the  splen- 
dor, knewnot  which  way  to  look.  Thereafter  the  reeling  snowflakes 
whirled  down  thru  the  air,  and  at  first  the  little  princess  thought 
it  must  be  the  clouds  themselves  who  came  to  the  valley  to  visit 
her  and  here  renew  the  acquaintance  of  the  Alpine  heights.  But 
as  Winter  laid  his  cold,  white  cover  ever  thicker  and  heavier  over 
the  whole  gorge,  burying  everything  beneath,  stones  and  tree- 
roots,  moss  and  plants,  and  the  shivering,  wan  grass-blades  also, 
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then  little  Use  became  anxious-hearted  and  thought  her  turn 
would  come  next,  and  she  was  so  grieved  concerning  all  her  dear 
green  things,  which  she  could  see  no  more;  and  as  she  assiduously 
labored  to  wash  away  the  snow  from  all  the  stones  which  she  could 
reach,  and  to  free  again  the  soft,  little  mosses,  she  felt  with  terror 
sharp,  icy  points  press  into  her  tender  limbs,  and  saw  how  Win- 
ter round  about  on  stones  and  tree-roots  over  which  she  passed 
forged  hard,  glittering  ring  fetters  which,  with  ever  longer  and 
longer  rays  and  crystallizing  spikes,  would  hold  and  fetter  her  and 
gradually  put  completely  in  bonds  her  soft  young  limbs.  The 
furious  Winter  laid  hold  now,  with  sharper,  icier  talons,  of  the 
delicate  bosom  of  the  poor  child.  Little  Use  quaked  thru  and 
thru  with  chilling  horror,  and  she  embraced,  trembling,  the  knotty 
roots  of  the  Fir-tree,  and  looked  imploringly  for  help  up  at  the  lofty 
king  of  the  forest. 

She  saw  him,  too,  wrapped  up  in  the  white  coverlet  of  Winter, 
but  from  his  boughs  radiated,  under  the  cold  snow,  a  deep,  eternal 
green,  and  the  benign  semblance  of  Spring  laid  itself  warm  and 
consolingly  on  her  breast  and  breathed  strength  and  new  life  into 
her.  "Oh  Fir-tree!"  cried  little  Use,  "how  are  you  able  to  defy 
Winter  and  to  keep  green  and  alive  in  his  icy  arms?  Can  I  not 
learn  that,  too?"  "Because  I  am  founded  on  a  rock,"  said  the 
Fir-tree,  "and  direct  my  head  toward  heaven,  the  Lord  gives  me 
strength  to  remain  green  thru  all  time;  and  you,  too,  little  Use,  are 
a  rock-spring  and  radiate  in  your  clear  flood  the  light  of  heaven, 
pure  and  untroubled,  as  it  streamed  down  upon  you.  If  the  true 
life  is  within  you  —  the  inner  Urge,  which  is  given  by  the  Lord — 
the  strength  will  not  fail  you  to  vanquish  Winter.  Therefore  trust 
in  God,  little  Use;  collect  yourself  and  do  not  grow  weary." 
"You  dear  Fir-tree,"  said  little  Use,  "I  will  be  strong  and  good 
as  you  are;  the  Winter  shall  not  prevail  over  me  either,"  and  with 
a  great  jerk  she  tore  herself  out  of  his  icy  arms,  which  had  clutched 
her  around,  and  threw  back  the  rough  hands  which  tried  to  hold 
her  dress  between  the  firm  stones,  and  flung  herself  down  into  the 
valley  in  a  wild  run,  breaking  into  crackling  fragments  all  the 
fetters  and  spikes  that  would  hold  her.  Old  Winter  could  not 
keep  step  with  such  a  youthful  hoyden,  and  he  sat  grumbling  in 
the  snow  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  impotence  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  seizing  the  lively  Use. 

Another  day,  as  the  little  princess,  still  gay  in  her  joy  over  her 
victory,  merrily  leaped  away,  restlessly  driving  before  her  the  ice 
splinters  she  had  broken  from  the  stones,  the  mosses  on  the  way 
called  to  her:  "Ah!  Use,  dear  Use,  stay  with  us;  the  snow  presses 
so  hard  on  our  soft  heads  we  can  no  longer  stand  straight  on  our 
weak  stalks;  help  us,  dear  Use,  Winter  hurts  us  so!"  And  Princess 
Use  bent  down  compassionately  to  them,  raised  a  little  tip  of  the 
heavy  snow  coverlet  carefully  on  high,  put  her  sweet  little  face 
underneath,  and  whispered  to  the   mosses  the  wisdom  she  had 
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learned  from  the  Fir-tree:  "Because  you  are  founded  on  the  rocks, 
little  Mosses,  and  the  dear  Lord  God  lets  you  keep  green  under 
the  cold  snow,  therefore  do  not  forget  that  divine  life  is  in  you 
and  strive  to  be  strong,  and  to  keep  upright,  and  to  grow  under 
the  white  covering  of  Winter;  the  dear  God  will  help  you  if  you 
call  on  him."  And  the  mosses  began  forthwith  to  stir  themselves 
and  became  quite  warm  thru  the  exercise,  and  after  awhile  they 
called  joyfully:  "Use,  Use,  you  are  right!  you  are  right!  we  already 
stand  straight  and  really  grow;  the  snow  gives  way  wherever  we 
lay  hold  with  our  green  little  hands." 

Thus  little  Use  taught  her  playmates,  the  mosses  and  grasses, 
to  exercise  and  use  their  powers,  and  to  offer  defiance  to  Winter. 
She  watered  the  little  grasses  with  her  fresh,  living  water,  and 
urged  them  to  grow  and  to  stretch  themselves,  and  to  call  out  the 
first  greeting  to  Spring  as  he  at  last  came  again  into  the  valley, 
stripped  the  snow  cover  from  the  ground,  and  scared  Winter  back 
to  the  Brocken,  where,  however,  the  warm  sun  did  not  long  toler- 
ate him,  either.  The  Fir  tree  had  also  thrown  off  the  white  wrap- 
ping, and  as  in  celebration  of  the  Spring,  stuck  light-green  candles 
on  all  points  of  his  dark  boughs;  the  oaks  and  beeches  again  put 
on  their  green  garments,  and  little  Use  lived  glad,  blessed  days  in 
the  silent,  magnificent  forest,  many,  many  hundred  years.  Winter 
came  again,  indeed  every  year,  and  played  the  same  cruel  game 
with  trees  and  plants,  and  set  for  little  Use  his  glittering  traps. 
But  the  active,  strong  child  did  not  let  herself  get  caught  once; 
nimble  and  smooth  as  a  little  lizard,  she  always  escaped  from  his 
rough,  icy  hand  The  trees,  too,  become  green  again  each  year, 
and  stood  never  so  beautiful  or  so  fresh  as  in  springtime,  and  as 
if  the  hard  conflict  with  Winter  had  strengthened  them  and  reborn 
them.  And  so  little  Use,  too,  was  most  beautiful  and  radiant 
when  the  snow  in  the  mountains  had  melted  and  she,  in  magnifi- 
cent pride,  shot  foaming  tumultuously  thru  the  wood.  Snow  is 
sweet  milk  of  life  to  little  mountain  springs — the  more  thirstily 
they  drink  of  it  the  better  they  thrive. 

The  Greenwood  was  proud  of  his  lovely  child,  the  little  Use, 
and  because  she  thought  no  more  of  herself,  but  of  her  trusting 
trees  and  plants,  and  how  she  could  do  some  loving  thing  for 
them,  and  had  forgotten  entirely  that  she  was  a  princess,  all 
others  did  think  of  it,  the  trees  and  the  flowers,  the  stones,  the 
slender  grasses  and  mosses,  and  thought  much  of  her,  and  held 
her  high  and  dear,  and  did  her  homage  in  their  quiet,  hearty  way. 

Where  the  princess  ran  thru  the  valley  herbs  and  flowers 
pressed  to  her  feet,  kissed  the  hem  of  her  dress  and  her  waving 
veil,  and  the  tall,  slender  grass-blades  stood  whispering  in  the  path 
and  nodded  their  elegant  feather  hats  in  greeting.  The  medita- 
tive bluebells,  the  most  lovely  of  all  the  children  of  the  woods, 
loved  little  Use  above  all  others,  and,  wishing  to  be  very  near  her, 
came  close  to  her,  inclined  themselves  over  her,  and  contemplated 
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her  like  pious  thoughts  with  serious  eyes.  Yes,  they  even  trod 
on  the  damp,  smooth  stones  which  Princess  Use  embraced  in 
her  arms,  and  the  little  spring  kissed  them  tenderly  and  spread 
beneath  them  a  soft  carpet  of  moss  that  their  little  fibrous  limbs 
might  secure  a  firm  foothold  on  the  slippery  floor.  In  peaceful 
communion  then  with  grasses  and  ferns  the  bluebells  lived  a  bliss- 
ful, elfin  life  as  on  a  charmed  island  thruout  the  entire  summer,  up 
on  the  moist  stones  which  Princess  Use  held  in  her  arms.  The 
ferns,  too,  had  also  mounted  the  stones  wherever  a  small  place 
remained,  and  cooled  little  Use  by  waving  their  splendid  green 
fans,  and  made  merry  with  the  sunbeams  and  would  not  suffer 
them  to  kiss  their  dear  Use.  But  the  sunbeams,  too,  were  fond  of 
the  child,  and  as  often  as  the  gray  clouds  up  on  the  mountain 
allowed  them  to,  came  down  to  her  in  the  wood,  and  played  with 
her  under  the  trees.  The  gray  clouds  were,  in  the  old  times,  ap- 
pointed as  guardians  of  the  sunbeams,  and  because  they  are  them- 
selves so  unwieldy  and  helpless,  would  scarcely  have  left  the  place 
if  the  Stormwind  had  not  rushed  in  at  times  with  his  broom  and 
made  them  legs;  so  they  could  not  bear  the  merry  dance  and 
glimmer  of  their  bright,  light-footed  wards,  with  little  Use  down 
in  the  verdure  below,  but  sat  often  for  days  like  a  wall  on  the 
mountains  and  would  not  let  the  smallest  sunbeam  thru,  however 
thin  it  had  made  itself.  Added  to  that,  they  splashed  rain  into  the 
valley,  and  with  inward  satisfaction  saw  little  Use  move  along, 
lonely  and  dejected.  Such  behavior  of  their  ill-humored  nurse 
made  the  sunbeams  very  impatient  and  angry.  Behind  the  back 
of  the  old  ladies  they  crowded  in  indignant  confusion, mocked  and 
sneered  at  the  gray  clouds  and  made  them  so  warm  with  pointed 
expressions  that  the  derided  ones  at  last  could  not  hold  out  any 
longer  on  the  chosen  place  and  withdrew  in  all  quiet.  Then  the 
way  was  open  again,  and  the  sunbeams  passed  quickly  down  into 
the  wood,  rocked  themselves  in  the  raindrops  that  still  hung  on 
the  trees,  and  ran  rapidly,  often  the  entire  day,  around  in  the 
grass  with  little  Use.  And  so  they  were  there  also  when  once  a 
white  strawberry  blossom,  whose  numerous  family  is  spread  over 
all  the  valleys  of  the  Harz,  had  secretly  crept  up  and  looked  at 
her  round,  little  face  reflected  in  the  brilliant  dress  of  the  little 
princess.  But  Use  had  seen  her  and  threatened  her  with  her  lit- 
tle finger,  crying:  "There,  you,  strawberry  blossom,  you  are  vain 
of  the  golden  yellow  button  on  your  forehead  and  want  to  mirror 
and  admire  yourself  here."  The  frightened  strawberry  blossom 
let  fall  her  white  petals  and  drew  quickly  back  under  the  green 
leaves.  But  the  sunbeams  sprang  laughingly  after  her,  and  sought 
her  under  the  broad  leaves;  and  the  poor  child  blushed  deeply 
because  she  had  been  caught.  As  often  as  a  sunbeam  looked  at 
her  she  reddened  more  and  more,  and  stood  at  last  as  tho  purple 
had  been  poured  over  her,  behind  the  green  leaf  screen,  and, 
shamefaced,  let  her  little  head  hang  on  the  ground.     She  feels 
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hurt,  even  today,  that  her  vanity  was  made  so  notorious  at  that 
time,  and  blushes  yet  before  the  sunbeams  and  drops  her  lovely 
head.  The  good-natured  Full-moon,  little  Use's  old  friend,  also 
came  often  to  visit  her.  Shunning  not  the  troublesome  way  over 
the  mountain,  he  then  stood  over  the  Ilsenstein,  the  most  beauti- 
ful cliff  of  the  entire  ledge  of  rocks,  which  people  in  the  valley 
had  named  after  the  little  princess,  and,  looking  amicably  down, 
saw  his  darling  rippling  away  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  and 
playing  prettily  with  the  silver  stars  which  he  threw  down  to  her. 

People,  too,  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  valley  where  little 
Use  dwelt,  and  little  Use  had  at  first  acted  very  prudishly  toward 
them,  and  the  Fir-tree  had  enough  to  do  with  criticism  and  train- 
ing before  he  brought  the  child  so  far  that  she  was  friendly  with 
them  and  used  to  their  intercourse.  The  first  people  who  came 
into  the  forest  were  a  couple  of  charcoal-men,  who  built  them- 
selves a  hut  there,  felled  the  trees,  and  erected  their  kilns  and 
made  their  fires.  Littie  Use  had  wept  many,  many  tears  over  her 
dear  trees,  which,  felled  by  the  sharp  ax,  lay  dying  on  the  ground; 
and  the  grasses  and  flowers  complained  and  whimpered  as  people 
trod  a  path  thru  the  wilderness,  and  bruised  their  heads  so  that  it 
cut  little  Use  to  the  heart.  The  flames,  drawn  up  out  of  the  kiln, 
and  the  steam  which  arose  from  it,  reminded  her  of  that  fearful 
night  on  the  Brocken,  and  infused  her  with  genuine  terror,  at 
first.  But  the  Fir-tree  had  told  her  that  Man  was  lord  of  crea- 
tion; that  God  had  made  him  after  His  image,  and  that  all  other 
creatures  were  appointed  to  serve  him.;  that  every  tree  must  hold 
out  for  the  time  which  the  Lord  had  set  for  him,  and  then  be 
hewed  down  by  the  hand  of  man,  or  the  lightning  of  Heaven,  or 
burning  or  rottenness,  which  destroyed  his  pith  from  within. 
Nor  should  she  be  afraid  of  the  fire;  that  was  a  sacred  force 
which  effected  much  good  upon  the  earth  where  it  was  wisely 
used.  Little  Use  would  learn  to  comprehend  that  also,  and  in 
the  future  come  nearer  to  the  fire  and  reach  him  her  hand,  and 
gladly  work  in  company  with  him. 

Truly,  Princess  Ilse  did  not  rejoice  over  the  time  when  she 
should  go  nearer  the  fire  and  work  with  him,  but  she  had  great 
reverence  for  the  insight  of  the  Fir-tree,  and  had  greatest  con- 
fidence in  his  words. 

Again,  after  a  long  time,  many  men  came  at  the  same  time 
into  the  valley  with  axes  and  spades,  and  brought  cattle  and  goats 
with  them  which  they  drove  into  the  grazing  grounds  of  the  green 
mountain  pastures.  In  one  tract  below  the  Ilsenstein,  where  the 
valley  widens  out,  they  walked  freely  up  to  little  Ilse,  hewed  down 
man}7 trees  in  her  neighborhood,  cut  them  into  boards  and  beams, 
and  dug  sideways  for  the  little  princess  a  great  hall,  protected  its 
walls  with  stones  and  turf,  and  placed  above,  toward  the  valley- 
side,  a  large  door  for  her  exit,  which  was  well  preserved  with  wood. 
They  had,  meanwhile,  built  houses  of  the  boards  and  beams,  and 
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prepared  dwellings  for  their  wives  and  children;  and  when  all 
was  ready  they  went  to  Princess  Use  and  invited  her  to  step  down 
into  the  salon  and  make  herself  comfortable  there.  But  little 
Use  thanked  them,  and  had  a  mind  to  jump  past  over  it  as  she 
did  with  all  things  which  seemed  to  her  haunted;  but  the  men 
barred  the  way  with  stones  and  earth,  and  split  away  sideways  a 
great  piece  of  rock  which  had  guarded  the  way  of  little  Use;  and 
as  she  was  in  full  run  she  could  not  hold  herself,  and  rushed  thru 
the  breach  into  the  hall,  which  the  men  called  a  pond,  with  full 
force,  and  spread  herself  over  its  entire  surface,  and  threw  herself 
angrily  against  its  walls  in  foaming  waves.  It  took  some  time  be- 
fore she  composed  herself  in  her  strange  prison,  but  then  she  re- 
mained patiently  standing,  collected  her  waters  and  her  thoughts, 
and  looked  questioningly  at  the  Fir-tree,  who  had  remained  un- 
injured near  the  gable  side  of  the  house.  The  Fir-tree  smiled 
sadly  and  said:  "Now  comes  Cultivation,  little  Use,  and  with  it 
will  the  freedom  and  quiet  in  our  beautiful  forest  become  very 
much  restricted."  "Cultivation,"  sighed  little  Use;  "alas,  may 
God  have  pity!  She  is  from  the  devil  certainly.  Whoever  strikes 
so  many  of  God's  dear  trees  to  the  ground  and  removes  their 
bark  and  cuts  them  into  pieces,  he  can  surely  have  nothing  good 
in  mind."  "Poor  child!"  thereupon  said  the  Fir,  smiling,  "what 
would  you  then  say  if  you  came  to  know  the  grand-daughter  of 
Cultivation,  Industry,  who  is  a  treasure-digger,  and  digs  up  the 
ground  for  gold  and  spares  not  the  very  last  tree  if  it  stands  in 
her  way.  She  uproots  the  forest  and  cultivates  red  beets,  and 
builds  great  stone  houses  with  tiresome,  sky-high,  manufactory 
chimneys.  Where  she  enters  there  is  an  end  to  poetry."  Little 
Use  folded  her  hands  and  looked  so  very  anxious  that  the  Fir 
continued:  "Don't  be  concerned,  child,  it  will  be  a  long,  long 
time  before  Industry  can  come  near  us.  She  does  not  venture 
easily  into  the  mountains  anyway;  is  better  fitted  for  level  land, 
and  we  will  pray  the  dear  God  to  preserve  our  quiet  valley  from 
her.  But  Tillage  is  a  true  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  brings  bless- 
ing and  prosperity  and  God's  word  wherever  she  enters  in  peace. 
Do  you  not  hear  the  little  bell  sound  from  out  the  valley  in  the 
evenings  and  mornings?  The  emperor  has  presented  the  castle 
below  at  the  opening  into  the  valley  to  a  venerable  bishop,  and 
he  has  let  pious  monks  go  into  it  and  turn  it  into  a  monastery; 
and  in  their  service  the  people  have  also  come  and  built  for 
themselves." 

Little  Use  had  understood  all,  and  already  gained  more  con- 
fidence in  man.  She  pressed  herself  against  the  gate  and  looked 
trickling  thru  the  board-door  upon  the  deeper-lying  house.  There 
she  saw  close  beneath  her  a  mighty,  new-timbered  mill-wheel,  and 
the  miller's  curly-haired  boy  stood  on  the  little  bridge  and  called 
over  to  her,  laughingly:  "Yes,  just  look  down,  Princess  Use;  the 
doors  will  be  opened  directly  and  then  the  dance  will  begin,  and 
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you  will  swing  yourself  gayly  about  the  wheel."  "Am  I,  then,  to 
be  wheeled  around?"  thought  little  Use,  and  looked  down  with 
beating  heart  upon  the  gigantic  wheel.  But  it  began  to  creak  and 
crackle  in  all  of  its  spokes,  and  whispered  to  her:  "Don't  you 
know  us  then,  little  Use?  Why,  we  are  the  wood  of  your  dear 
trees;  don't  you  know  us  any  more?  You  need  fear  nothing;  we 
will  do  you  no  harm."  And  as  the  miller  now  stepped  out  also, 
prepared  to  draw  up  the  weir,  and  called  merrily:  "Now  come 
down,  little  Use,  you  have  rested  long  enough  in  the  pond  there; 
come,  stir  yourself,  and  help  us  to  work!"  the  little  princess 
ceased  acting  coyly,  and  ran  quickly  down  toward  the  wheel, 
gathered  her  little  skirts  together,  and  stepped  with  her  delicate 
feet,  quickly  and  carefully,  first  upon  one  spoke  then  upon  another; 
and  as  the  wheel  began  to  move  under  her  light  tread  she  jumped 
boldly  on,  from  step  to  step,  let  her  veil  flutter  in  the  wind,  cocked 
up  the  foam  cap,  and  at  last  flung  herself,  rushing  and  rioting, 
along  the  mill-race.  While  the  wheel  turned  itself  with  great  vibra- 
tions the  mill  clapped  the  time  to  it,  and  silver-bright  strings  of 
pearl,  which  the  princess  lost  out  of  her  moist  curls,  dropped  from 
all  the  spokes  of  the  mill-wheel. 

Little  Use  had  now  become  a  worker  in  the  service  of  man,  a 
water  of  life  and  prosperity  for  the  valley  and  its  inhabitants. 
She  worked  with  the  men  in  the-  stamping-mills  and  iron-works, 
where  she  made  the  dreaded  acquaintance  with  the  fire,  and,  back 
of  that,  learned  the  antipathy  was  mutual,  that  the  fire  had  as  much 
respect  for  her  as  she  for  him;  and  so  they  came  no  nearer  each 
other  than  was  necessary  in  order  to  promote  the  work,  and  be- 
took themselves  soon  out  of  the  way  and  esteemed  each  other 
rather  from  afar.  Princess  Use  mounted  in  bright  pails  to  the 
women  and  daughters  up  into  their  dwellings,  and  helped  them  in 
their  housewifely  occupations;  in  the  kitchen,  with  the  washing 
and  at  the  scouring  tub.  She  washed  and  bathed  the  children, 
watered  the  flowers  and  vegetables  in  the  garden,  was  ashamed  of 
no  lowly  service,  and  needed  not  to  be  ashamed,  for  Princess 
Use  lost  none  of  her  innate  nobility  by  her  humble  deeds  of  love 
among  the  children  of  men. 

Already  many  hundred  years  had  passed  since  little  Use  had 
first  set  her  foot  upon  a  mill-wheel.  As  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
extended  itself  in  the  valley  the  monks  had  left  the  old  abbey 
below  on  the  mountain,  and  a  noble  line  of  earls  had  taken  pos- 
session, and  had  for  a  long,  long  time  flourished  and  ruled  upon 
the  Ilsenburg,  and  little  Ilse  served  them  and  their  subjects,  as 
she  had  served  the  monks  and  their  tenants.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  castle  began  to  fall  into  ruins,  and  the  earls  of  Stolberg  chose 
another  more  solid  castle  for  their  abode,  they  took  care  that 
Princess  Ilse  and  her  beloved  valley  suffer  no  injury  thru  this 
change.  They  let  even  more  and  more  of  the  industrious  people 
come  within  reach  of  Ilse,  and  work  in  company  with  her,  to  bring 
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to  daylight  the  noble  marrow  of  the  mountains,  the  powerful  iron, 
and  to  harden  and  give  to  it  the  suitable  form  which  fitted  it  for 
the  purposes  of  human  industry. 

There  one  could  see  little  Use  busy  at  her  work  from  early  till 
late,  and  without  becoming  displeased  or  wearied  of  the  hard 
labor.  But  whoever  met  her  in  the  valley,  as  she  came  forth  out 
of  the  woods  radiant  in  glittering  purity,  must  at  once  recognize 
in  her  the  princess  of  the  purest  water,  the  daughter  of  Light, 
and  do  her  homage  from  the  depths  of  his  heart.  But  for  all  that 
little  Use  had  not  yet  become  a  saint,  and  when  now  and  then  the 
dear  Lord  God  let  the  tempest  break  over  her,  which  stirred  her 
waters  to  their  depths  and  brought  all  hidden  sins  and  faults  to 
light  from  which  no  dweller  on  earth,  even  the  highest  born,  is 
entirely  clear,  then  little  Use  was  greatly  afflicted,  seeing  how 
muddy  and  stained  her  waves  presented  themselves.  But  she  let 
the  tempest  serve  as  one  should  let  all  the  storms  of  life  serve — 
for  self-knowledge  and  purification — and  when  all  impurities  in 
her  had  been  separated  and  cleared  off,  then  she  swept  along  in 
greatest  glory  and  power,  letting  the  accepted  light  of  heaven 
radiate  from  her  in  renewed  strength  and  clearness. 

Little  Use  had  to  endure  a  deep  heart  grief  when,  in  the  train 
of  the  ever  wider  advancing  Cultivation  in  more  recent  times,  a 
broad  Chanssee  had  crept  up  the  valley  on  numberless  cartwheels; 
had  torn  up  the  green  floor  of  the  forest  with  spades  and  stone- 
hammers;  had  again  thrown  to  the  ground  a  number  of  splendid 
trees,  and  with  sharp  weapons  had  fought  for  that  way  which  they 
could  gain  only  thru  force.  "I  won't  endure  that!  That  doesn't 
please  me,"  cried  little  Use  in  great  rebellion;  "is  the  tiresome 
person  with  the  French  name,  year  in,  year  out,  to  creep  along 
here  near  me  her  slow  snail's  pace,  and  even  play  the  governess, 
criticise  me,  and  call  to  me  vexatiously:  'More  slowly,  Use!  don't 
come  too  near  the  flowers!  don't  spring  so,  Use!  see  now  how 
properly  I  go  along.'  The  honest  Wood-path  is  quite  another 
fellow  as,  bending  around  the  corner  of  the  rock,  he  beckons  to 
one  alluringly  out  of  the  green  oak  shadows."  And  in  fierce 
anger  the  little  princess  pushed  against  the  rocks  which  sup- 
ported the  Chaussee,  purposing  to  make  them  sway  and  bring  the 
hated  French  one  to  ruin.  "Ilse,  Use!"  admonished  the  Fir-tree 
from  the  rocky  wall  above,  "what  mad,  boyish'  tricks  are  those! 
Do  you  not  yet  understand  that  we  must  endure  all  that  conduces 
to  the  use  or  religion  of  man?  If  we  trees  are  pleased  with  the 
Chaussee,  you  are  yet  better  able  to  bear  it.  We  do  not  rejoice, 
either,  when  we  see  the  dust-colored  train-dress  wandering  up  the 
valley.  For  shame,  Ilse!  see  how  the  hexies  across  on  the  moun- 
tain slope  are  laughing  at  you." 

The  devil's  noise  upon  the  Brockenberg  had  come  to  an  end 
since  pious  Christian  people  had  established  their  dwellings  up 
there,  and  the  dispersed  witches  and  imps  went  thru  the  land  in 
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many  disguises,  assuming  the  loveliest  and  most  alluring  shapes 
in  order  to  infatuate  poor  souls  and  win  them  for  their  gloomy 
realm.  But  a  band  of  young  witches,  who  always  bore  a  grudge 
toward  little  Use  because  on  the  Brockenberg  she  had  eclipsed 
them  in  nobility  and  charm,  had  descended  every  summer  to  listen 
secretly  to  her,  and  at  least  to  alienate  her  friends  when  they 
could  otherwise  play  no  practical  joke  upon  her.  The  witches 
stood  in  coquettish  groups  in  the  dresses  of  splendid  red  fox- 
gloves on  the  open  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, and  made  signs  to  the  ferns,  and  called  to  the  bluebells  in 
order  to  explain  to  them  that  bluebells  and  foxgloves  were  near 
relatives.  But  the  bluebells  saw  the  deadly  drop  of  poison  at  the 
bottom  of  the  brilliant  calix,  and,  shaking  their  heads,  slowly  went 
down  to  Use  and  begged  the  ferns  to  place  themselves  before  her 
and  spread  out  their  fans  that  she  need  see  no  longer  the  malicious 
rabble.  Princess  Use  looked  up  timidly  and  murmured  quiet 
prayers  as  she  passed  along.  The  faithful  bluebells  and  ferns 
were  praised  and  caressed  by  her,  and  when  she  found  that  the 
wet  stones  upon  her  way  looked  up  with  quite  too  brilliant  faces 
toward  the  witch-flowers,  she  threw  over  them  unawares  her  silver 
veil,  and  dazzled  them  with  bright  rays  of  light  which  she  caught 
up  and  spattered  banteringly  in  their  faces. 

But  with  the  Chaussee  Princess  Use  wished  to  have  as  little  to 
do  as  possible,  even  if  she  could  not  hinder  her  way  thru  the  val- 
ley. In  by-ways,  thru  the  deepest  shadows  of  the  forest,  she 
sought  by  serpentine  windings  to  avoid  her  eyes,  and  if  she  then 
in  frantic  haste  sprang  away  over  the  rocks,  thinking  to  escape 
entirely  her  dusty  companion,  she  ran  suddenly  directly  toward 
her,  and  the  Chaussee  threw  a  bridge  over  her  and  the  princess 
was  obliged  to  glide  away,  bowed  beneath  the  yoke,  locking  up 
her  rancor  in  her  own  heart  in  order-  to  soon  regain  the  open 
beyond. 

But  anger  did  not  long  possess  little  Use.  Deeper  in  the  valley, 
she  goes  already  more  quietly  beside  the  Chaussee  and  humbly 
kisses  the  foot  of  the  Ilsenstein,  upon  whose  top  is  erected  the 
holy  sign  of  the  Cross;  for  Princess  Use  has  not  died,  she  lives 
still  today,  and  goes  every  day  into  the  mills  and  iron-works  to 
do  her  modest  business.  When  on  Sundays  the  mills  are  shut, 
and  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  the  Use  valley  climb  the  castle- 
mountain  in  festive  garments  to  pray  in  the  little,  old  church 
above,  and  hear  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  preached  there  so 
clearly  and  purely  with  all  power  and  fervor,  the  silvery  voice  of 
little  Use,  softly  rippling,  chimes  in  with  the  sound  of  bell  and 
organ,  which  float  insistently  over  the  valley  from  the  walls  of  the 
old  castle. 

Flowing  thru  the  valley,  a  source  of  blessing  for  many  hundred 
years,  little  Use  has  lost  none  of  her  original  freshness  and  love- 
liness.    She  has,  however,  drunk  of  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
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eternal  youth,  which  is  attainable  by  everyone  who  is  thirsty,  and 
who  seeks  for  it  in  the  right  place;  which  bubbles  forth' in  busy, 
useful  work,  in  that  purity  and  clearness  which  separates  itself 
from  all  that  stains,  and  lets  the  heavenly  light  stream  thru;  in 
the  strength  that  stays  itself  upon  the  rocks — the  rocks  that  are 
established  by  God. 

Princess  Use  shows  the  world  what  a  foolish,  erring  child  may 
become  if  the  pride-demon  is  first  driven  out,  and  upon  the  people 
who,  longing  for  the  summer,  come  from  the  desolate  steppes  or 
the  barren  heights  of  the  daily  life  into  the  Use  valley,  she  breathes 
with  the  native  feelings  of  childhood  and  suffers  them  to  be  once 
more  care-free,  trusting  children,  so  long  as  they  stay  in  the  fragrant 
shadows  of  her  woods,  where  the  green  is  greener  and  spicier,  the 
air  fresher  and  more  full  of  life  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Little  Use  unlearned  her  fear  of  the  demons  and  the  witches, 
where  she  glides  concealed  by  the  shadows  of  the  Ilsenstein. 
She  even  dares  to  play  Princess  Cook-water,  and  when  the  val- 
ley's summer  guests  wish  to  boil  water  near  the  moss  bank  under 
the  Ilsenstein  she  rises  without  aversion  into  the  swaying  kettle, 
lets  the  coffee  mother  carry  away  all  the  honors,  claims  no  service 
and  no  praise  for  herself,  and  demands  as  her  one  reward  that  the 
people  who  have  had  the  great  enjoyment  of  drinking  coffee  pre- 
pared with  Use  water  establish  a  stipend  of  bread  and  sugar  for 
the  little  field-mouse.  The  field-mouse  lives  in  the  stone  crevice 
in  the  moss-bank,  and  descends  in  a  direct  line  from  that  field- 
mouse  who  dug  the  passage  down  from  the  Brocken  thru  which 
Princess  Use  in  gray  antiquity  had  escaped  into  the  valley.  Not 
every  coffee-party  will  indeed  share  the  honor  of  seeing  the  pointed 
head  and  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dainty  little  creature  emerge  from 
the  cushion  of  moss,  for  the  tiny  mouse  is  particular  in  his  inter- 
course, and  shy,  like  his  race.  But  whoever  is  permitted  to  see  it, 
he  is  in  duty  bound  "by  the  wrath  of  Use"  to  feed  it  with  bread  and 
sugar,  or  whatever  else  men  like  with  coffee,  and  mice  to  nibble 
in  crevices  of  the  rocks. 

Such  a  contract  was  closed  one  beautiful  August  day  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1851,  and  lies  written  and  sealed  beneath  the 
Ilsenstein  and  in  the  Harz  memories  of  the  coffee-party  who  fed 
the  field-mouse  on  that  day. 

The  Tale  knows  nothing  more  to  report;  it-has  settled  itself 
deep  in  the  green,  rocky  valley,  and  feels  no  pleasure  in  following 
little  Use  still  further  into  the  level  country  where  she  meets  the 
Ocker  with  the  Ecker,  and,  later,  the  Aller,  which  then  lead  her  to 
the  old  Weser.  The  old  Weser  now  trails  Aller  and  Ocker  and 
Ecker  and  Use,  and  all  waters,  big  and  little,  which  flow  to  her, 
out  into  the  open  sea. 

The  Tale  would  like  to  know,  however,  what  may  be  the  spirits 
of  such  a  poor,  little  Ilsen  water-drop  when  it  comes  to  itself  out 
there  in  the  great  ocean. 


Fig.  1.     In  the  "Woods 

By  courtesy  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  From  "A  First  Cook  of  Forestry." 
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A  department  open  to  the  informal  discussion  of  questions  of  impor-  & 

tance  to  all  practically  interested  in  the  nurture  of  children,  whether  fi 

as  kindergartner,  parent,  grade  teacher,  or  Sunday-school  teacher.  h 

HERMANN    KRUSI,    A    NOTED    EDUCATOR,    GONE. 
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ROE.  HERMANN  KRUSI,  an  educator,  for  twenty- 
five  years  identified  with  the  Oswego  Normal  School, 
and  one  of  the  few  remaining  intimate  links  with  Pes- 
talozzi, died  at  his  home  in  Alameda,  Cal.,  January 
28.  Professor  Krusi's  last  visit  to  Oswego  was  in  1897,  when 
he  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  at  the  Normal  School,  and 
was  presented  by  his  friends  with  a  solid  silver  loving  cup.  Upon 
receiving  news-of  his  death  the  following  committee  of  teachers, 
who  knew  Professor  Krusi  during  his  life,  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  resolutions  of  regret:  Dr.  I.  B.  Poucher,  A.  W.  Farnham,W.  G. 
Rappleye,  H.  J.  Smith,  Miss  Caroline  Scales,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Mc- 
Elroy,  Miss  Amanda  P.  Funnelle,  Miss  Harriet  E.  Stevens,  Miss 
Mary  L.  O'Geran,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Sheldon.  The  following  sum- 
mary of  his  life  is  taken  from  the  columns  of  the  Oszve go  Palladium: 
"Professor  Krusi  was  born  in  1817  at  Yverdon,  Switzerland,  and 
his  father  was  a  teacher  in  the  school  of  Pestalozzi,  then  at  the 
height  of  its  popularity.  He  later  moved  to  the  canton  of-Ap- 
penzel,  where  he  established  a  normal  school  at  Gais,  and  it  was 
in  this  school  that  Hermann  Krusi  received  his  early  education. 
From  1835  to  1838  he  pursued  academical  studies  in  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  and  visited  and  studied  the  workings  of  the  Prussian  nor- 
mal schools,  which  were  the  best  in  Europe,  and  were  chiefly  con- 
ducted by  men  who  had  been  students  under  Pestalozzi.  He 
returned  to  Gais  and  assisted  his  father  until  his  death,  in  1846, 
when  the  school  was  given  up  and  Professor  Krusi  was  obliged  to 
seek  employment  elsewhere.  He  went  to  England  and  entered 
Dr.  Mayo's  private  school  at  Cheam,  fifteen  miles  from  London, 
which  was  patronized  by  the  wealthy  classes  and  the  nobility, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  resigned,  the  old  routine  method 
teaching  being  distasteful  to  him. 

"He  then  entered  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  in  London, 
the  work  there  being  based  on  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi,  and 
became  a  teacher  in  arithmetic  and  drawing,  and  also  aided  in 
working  out  methods  of  instruction  in  other  branches.  He  arranged 
the  course  of  inventive  drawing,  which  was  introduced  in  Massa- 
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chusetts  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  was  his  pupil  in  London.  He  was 
the  originator  of  this  method  of  teaching. 

"In  1852  he  returned  to  Switzerland,  intending  to  teach  the 
youth  of  his  native  land,  but  thru  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  and  others, 
who  had  seen  his  work  in  London,  he  accepted  an  offer  made  him 
by  Prof.  William  Russell,  who  established  a  private  normal  insti- 
tute at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
realize  one  of  his-  cherished  ideas,  to  visit  America.  He  stayed 
in  this  school  three  years  and  wrote  his  first  perspective,  which 
was  published  in  1857.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  as  a 
regular  lecturer  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Institutes.  This 
work  brought  him  into  intimate  association  with  his  countrymen, 
Agassiz  and  Guyot,  and  also  with  Mason,  Russell,  Emerson,  Nor- 
throp, Tenney,  and  other  well-known  educators,  and  it  was  thru 
these  friends  that  in  1871  Yale  College  bestowed  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

"In  1857  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  retaining,  however,  for  the  first  year,  his  connec- 
tion with  the  institutes  of  Massachusetts.  He  also  did  institute 
work  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in  i860  and  1861  he  did  the  same 
work  in  Ohio. 

"In  1862  Professor  Krusi  came  to  this  city  (Oswego)  at  the  re- 
quest of  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  who  had  just  established  a  training 
school  for  teachers,  founded  upon  Pestalozzian  principles.  Pie 
stayed  here  until  1887.  He  was  first  employed  to  elaborate 
methods  in  number,  form,  and  drawing;  the  latter  subject  he  taught 
and  superintended  in  the  Normal  School,  as  well  as  in  the  schools 
of  the  city.  The  inventive  principle,  which  induced  the  pupils  to 
find  designs  for  themselves,  was  also  applied  to  geometry,  and 
this  work  was  very  successful.  He  also  taught  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation, including  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  without  a  book, 
by  appealing  to  the  experience  and  to  the  reflective  powers  of  the 
pupils  themselves. 

"Professor  Krusi  wrote  several  publications,  among  them  being 
'Pestalozzi,  his  Life  and  Work.'  Krusi's  drawing  course  has  been 
taught  in  thousands  of  schools  in  this  country.  The  department 
of  modern  languages,  French  and  German,  was  also  under  his 
charge  while  at  the  Normal  School. 

"On  his  retirement  from  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  Professor 
Krusi,  who  had  spent  half  a  century  in  teaching,  went  to  California 
to  spend  his  remaining  days.     Death  was  due  to  old  age." 

Professor  Krusi's  wife  died  last  fall.  One  son  survives  him,  a 
bridge  builder,  now  superintending  the  construction  of  a  large 
bridge  at  Manila.  The  remains  of  the  much  loved  teacher  will 
be  cremated,,  as  were  those  of  his  wife. 

THE    SANCTITY    OF   THE    CHILD'S    SOUL. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Froebel 
Society,  Saturday  morning,  February  28,  St.  Louis  kindergartners 
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enjoyed  a  most  helpful  address  by  Mr.  William  N.  Schuyler  upon 
"The  Sanctity  of  the  Child's  Soul,"  and  were  made  to  feel  more 
keenly  than  ever  the  greatness  and  sacredness  of  their  calling. 

Mr.  Schuyler  gave  some  ethical  points,  suggested  by  his  deal- 
ings with  children  as  a  parent  and  teacher,  deploring  the  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  the  progress  made  in  c  ducation,  there  still  clings  to 
us  the  idea  of  the  child  as  a  thing  to  be  molded,  something  to  be 
forced  into  conformity  with  an  ideal  which  we  hold.  He  said 
that  children,  like  plants,  may  be  trimmed  and  twisted  into  con- 
ventional shapes,  or  by  hothouse  care  they  may  be  made  too 
tender  for  the  storms  which  must  come.  Both  should  grow  as 
God  intended,  our  duty  being  to  provide  environment  for  a  natural, 
free  development. 

Considering  each  child,  we  must  remember  that  he  is  a  living 
soul,  each  soul  a  sacred  shrine,  and  it  is  a  sacrilege  to  try  to  force 
our  way  into  that  shrine.  Try  as  we  may,  we  can  never  penetrate 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  We  may  force  the  outer  door,  but  soon  are 
lost  in  dark  ways  of  deceit,  for  deceit  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
tyranny  over  the  weak  by  the  strong.  We  violate  the  sanctity 
of  this  shrine  when  we  lack  proper  regard  for  the  child's  little 
secrets;  when  we  expect  of  him  truth  as  a  spontaneous  out- 
growth, a  virtue  which  is  the  result  of  years  of  rational  experience 
of  a  free  being;  when,  with  more  regard  for  our  own  colossal 
egotism,  comfort,  will,  or  notions  than  for  the  development  of  the 
individuality  of  the  child's  soul,  we  hamper  him  with  many  re- 
strictions. 

In  the  child-soul  the  dominant  phase  is  feeling,  the  sensation 
of  things  present.  He  has  little  intellect  and  a  capricious  will, 
because  he  has  little  past  and  no  future  which  is  built  on  the  past. 
The  future  is  the  application  of  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  and 
our  duty  is,  by  increasing  his  knowledge,  to  ra1  ionally  increase  his 
wisdom  without  violating  the  feelings,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  beginning  and  end  of  education  is  to  make  the  action  of  the 
mind  rational.  By  kindly,  sympathetic  restraint  preventing  in- 
jury to  self  or  others;  by  being  ourselves  truthful,  pure,  and  kind, 
a  rock  of  refuge  in  distress,  that  finding  the  worth  and  beauty  of 
truth  he  will  imitate  it,  we  afford  opportunity  for  this  organism 
to  grow  in  its  own  way  to  its  own  likeness  in  the  image  of  Him 
who  said:  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Jennie  C.  Taylor,  Ccr.  Secy. 

DR.  W.  T.  SHELDON    ON  NEEDED  CHANGES    IN    THE  ETHICAL    INSTRUC- 
TION   OF   THE    YOUNG. 

The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  current  methods  in  Sun- 
day-school instruction  is  not  confined  to  one  group  of  thinkers. 
The  recent  notable  convention  for  religious  and  moral  education, 
called  by  the  Committee  of  Seventy,  was  a  witness  to  the  recog- 
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nition  of  orthodox  Christianity  that  a  change  is  imperative  along 
these  lines  of  ethical  work  with  the  young. 

A  few  weeks  preceding  this  large  and  impressive  gathering,  a 
meeting  for  the  discussion  of  similar  needs  was  held  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  of  Chicago.  The  gathering 
was  small,  but  the  addresses  were  deserving  the  attention  of  a  much 
larger  audience,  for  this  realization  on  the  part  of  so  many  people 
representing  all  points  of  view,  that  a  change  in  the  ethical  and 
religious  education  of  the  young  must  receive  more  general  and 
thoughtful  attention,  is  significant  and  hopeful.  Mr.  W.  M.  Salter, 
lecturer  of  the  society,  made  the  introductory  address,  on  "The 
Necessity  of  Ethical  Schools  in  a  time  of  Theological  Change." 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Sheldon  (author  of  "An  Ethical  Sunday-school," 
and  lecturer  before  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  Ethical  Culture)  was 
then  introduced  as  one  who  had  been  particularly  successful  in 
the  moral  education  of  the  young.  Mr.  Sheldon  disclaimed  any 
such  remarkable  success.  Civilization,  he  said,  was  thousands  of 
years  old;  the  ethical  movement  as  such,  less  than  fifty.  Its  early 
efforts,  therefore,  were  necessarily  certain  to  be  crude  and  uncer- 
tain. It  would  be  deplorable  if  anyone  system  were  tried  now  in 
the  public  schools.  There  should  be  many  test  schools  first.  The 
problem  of  ethical  education  was  greater  than  the  social  problem, 
for  the  social  problem  was  contained  in  it. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  in  the  past  has  been  the  tying  up 
of  ethical,  with  instruction  in  the  Bible  or  theology. 

One  of  the  most  exasperating  experiences  in  ethical  work  is  the 
complaint  of  the  parent  that  the  child  is  not  learning  anything, 
whereas  it  is  not  the  intention  that  the  child  shall  learn  anything. 
Unless  we  get  that  distinction  sharply  in  mind,  between  the  day 
school  and  the  Sunday-school,  we  shall  not  accomplish  anything. 
What  the  parent  wants  is  per  cents.  .  Our  per  cents  will  show  when 
the  children  are  adults.  It  is  the  business  of  the  parent  to  take 
charge  of  the  character.  If  lying  or  stealing  are  going  on,  we  can- 
not change  that  in  one  hour  of  Sunday-school.  The  business  of 
the  Sunday-school  is  with  regard  to  the  children  when  they  are 
grown  up — what  is  left  in  heart  and  mind  when  we  are  done  with 
them.  I  would  like  to  see  what  is  ringing  in  the  child's  head  when 
he  is  forty,  rather  than  now.  Something  else  is  ringing  there  now. 
It  is  not  facts,  as  such,  we  wish  to  give  in  a  course  of  ethical  in- 
struction. In  Sunday-school,  the  notion  has  been,  the  more  Bible 
could  be  crowded  into  the  child  the  more  religion  he  got.  I  take 
issue  with  the  Socratic  idea,  that  he  who  knows  a  thing  will  nec- 
essarily do  it.  On  the  average  it  works  the  other  way.  Knowing 
the  right  is  not  always  the  gauge  of  doing  it.  Brockway,  of  the 
Elmira  State  Reformatory,  said  that  one  of  his  worst  men  was  the 
banner  pupil  in  the  class  of  ethics. 

We  need  to  give  up  facts  and  set  to  work  to  find  the  method 
to  give  the  set  t©  the  feelings  or  sentiments.     We  should  study  that 
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most  successful  system,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  whose  devo- 
tees risk  life  itself  when  the  name  of  their  church  is  assailed.  The 
priest  understands  how  to  work  to  build  up  a  mass  of  sentiment 
around  a  name.  We  must  do  the  same  for  the  idea  of  a  good  life. 
We  must  use  the  Roman  Catholic  method  for  what  I  would  call 
building  a  mass  of  prejudice  around  a  right  life.  We  must  learn 
how  to  give  a  set  to  the  sentiments  of  childhood,  tho  it  may  take 
a  hundred  years  to  work  out  the  details.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  during  its  1500  years  of  growth  has  gotten  its  methods 
down  to  a  fine  point.  We  must  do  the  same  for  the  ideal  of  right 
and  righteousness,  thru  long,  quiet,  steady,  persistent  progress, 
thru  the  years  from  six  to  twenty.  To  do  this  we  should  have  the 
child  under  our  charge,  once  a  week,  for  fifteen  years,  rain  or 
shine.  The  child  should  be  expected  to  go  even  if  not  specially 
interested. 

Asked  for  an  outline  of  his  course  of  study,  Mr.  Sheldon  gave 
the  following  schedule:  Bible  stories  for  two  years,  from  seven  to 
nine;  special  habits,  nine  to  ten;  duties  in  the  home,  ten  to  eleven; 
ethics  of  Jesus,  eleven  to  twelve;  duties  of  the  citizen,  twelve  to 
thirteen;  duties  pertaining  to  the  self,  thirteen  to  fourteen;  two 
years  in  the  evolution  of  religions,  fourteen  to  sixteen;  three  years 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  sixteen  to  nineteen. 

Mr.  Sheldon  believes  the  general  exercises  in  which  the  entire 
school  unites,  and  which  consists  of  a  kind  of  litany,  are  the  most 
important  part  in  this  plan  for  creating  a  sentiment  for  right  and 
true  living.  The  stereopticon  is  frequently  used  to  enforce  a  les- 
son. 

Their  Christmas  exercises  were  simple,  unique,  impressive. 
Stereopticon  pictures  from  the  masters,  illustrating  the  life  of 
Jesus,  were  thrown  upon  the  sheet,  no  word  breaking  the  silence. 
Then  curtains  were  withdrawn,  disclosing  a  beautifully  illuminated 
tree,  upon  which  the  children  looked  in  silence  for  ten  minutes 
while  a  skilled  violinist  played  beautiful  and  appropriate  music, 
then  all  went  quietly  home. 

Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  of  Cornell  University,  followed  with 
an  eloquent  address,  recommending  a  course  for  Sunday-school 
work  based  on  a  study  of  comparative  religions,  and  giving  an 
outline  of  such  course. 

Miss  Vallance  of  London,  England,  a  member  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  of  Ethical  Propagandists,  gave  a  most  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Moral  Instruction  League  of 
London  to  introduce  ethical  teaching  in  the  schools  of  London, 
in  place  of  the  sectarian  lessons  in  religion  which  are  now  given 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Nonconformists  and  others.  A 
part  of  the  work  of  this  society  consists  in  normal  object  lessons 
given  before  teachers  and  parents  to  children  by  teachers  who 
are  in  training. 
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MAYPOLE    SONG.* 

Fairest  May  has  come, 

Now  the  flowers  are  springing, 

Gayly  thru  the  air 

Birds  their  way  are  winging; 

And  the  children  dance  and  sing 

In  a  merry  Maypole  ring, 

Dancing  in  a  circle. 

Softly,  sun  and  shower, 
Garlands  fair  are  wreathing, 
Briskly,  in  each  tree, 
Birds  their  nests  are  weaving; 
And  the  children,  in  and  out, 
Weave  the  Maypole  round  about, 
Singing  in  the  circle. 

Stream  and  sky  so  blue, 
Snowy  sails  are  showing, 
While  with  colors  rare 
Hill  and  dale  are  glowing; 
And  the  children  twine  today 
Round  the  Maypole  colors  gay — 
All  the  world's  a-dancing. 

Bertha  Johnston. 

some  desultory  program  suggestions. 
The  awakening  of  nature  makes  its  strong  appeal  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  country  and  those  near  the  city  parks,  or  who  have 
access  to   gardens,  and   the  teacher's   mind   is  full  of  the  Easter 
thought. 

One  city  teacher  who  has  been  having  delightful  mornings 
with  her  children,  with  various  familiar  animals,  the  cat  and  dog, 
etc.,  as  points  of  departure,  will  soon,  take  up  the  city  horse,  and 
from  that  lead  out  to  the  country  horse  and  the  share  he  has  in 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  sowing  and  the  planting.  This  will 
suggest  building  stables  and  barns  and  the  building  gifts,  and  fold- 
ing barns,  benches,  etc.,  of  paper,  and  will  lead  out  naturally  into 
all  kinds  of  spring  work  on  the  farm.  Play-harrows  can  be  made 
of  peg-boards,  and  harrows  that  can  be  used  in  the  sand-table  can 
be  made  by  driving  nails  thru  squares  of  wood,  which  the  older 
children  can  saw. 

One  part  of  the  sand-table  can  be  reserved  for  several  weeks 
for  the  planting  of  corn,  grass  seed,  oats,  flax,  etc.,  and  the  same 
grain  can  be  grown  in  flower-pots  and  in  tumblers,  upon  damp 
netting.  Many  fortunate  kindergartners  will  be  able  to  use  seed 
gathered  by  their  children  in  the  fall.     Tell  of  the  seeds  that  have 

*To  be  sung  to  the  music  of  Reinecke's  song,  "Here's  Our  Baby  Dancing."  Heel  and  toe 
to  the  right.    Heel  and  toe  to  the  left.    Repeat.    Then  weave  in  and  out  in  one  direction. 
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lain  for  centuries  in  mummy-cases,  or  vases,  and  have  then  germ- 
inated under  the  proper  conditions. 

The  peg-boards  can  also  be  used  for  play  nurseries,  the  round 
sticks  the  trees,  each  protected  from  voracious  animals  by  cylin- 
der beads.  Fences  to  keep  out  the  chickens  can  be  made,  also,  of 
sticks  and  beads.  The  balls  will  naturally  suggest  the  many  young 
creatures  upon  the  farm,  or  in  the  city  home — the  kittens,  puppies, 
kids,  calves,  colts  (let  the  children  learn  that  the  word  kid  has  a 
meaning  other  than  the  slang  one  now  so  common). 

As  the  spring  flowers  appear,  dandelions  can  be  pasted  (yel- 
low circles,  leaves  of  green  triangle)  in  conventional  design,  and 
dandelion  chains  can  be  strung  (circles  and  straws),  and  violets, 
designs  of  wall  paper,  etc.    Decorate  a  book  cover,  or  make  frieze. 

Pussy-willows  will  have  gladdened  all  eyes  by  this  time,  and 
can  be  modeled  and  painted  and  drawn;  and  bulbs,  so  dull  and 
unpromising  in  appearance,  can  be  placed  in  their  glass  vases,  to 
get  ready  for  Easter.  Use  the  modest  onion  for  this  purpose,  as 
well  as  the  lovely  hyacinth  and  lily. 

If  you  have  been  saving  cocoons  for  their  spring  opening  of 
glorious  color,  be  sure  you  have  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  re- 
ceive the  butterfly  or  moth  you  are  awaiting.  It  is  inconsistent 
to  arouse  in  the  children  a  feeling  of  awe  and  delight  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  imago  from  its  winter  wrappings,  and  then  allow 
it  to  break  the  wings  meant  for  freedom  against  the  narrow  walls 
of  a  box.  Let  it  flutter  freely  round  the  room,  have  flowers,  if 
possible,  on  which  it  may  alight,  and  then,  if  the  weather  be  mild, 
let  it  pass  thru  the  windows  into  the  open.  Let  the  child  be  im- 
pressed by  a  general  sense  of  the  wondrous  change  from  appar- 
ent death  to  life  that  has  taken  place.  A  detailed  study  of  the 
insect  can  come  when  the  child  is  older. 

A  pretty  Easter  thought  is  the  egg-shell  garden.  Let  each 
child  have  a  half  egg-shell  filled  with  eart'h,  into  which  he  can 
plant  a  seed.  Time  this  planting  so  that  the  little  garden  will  be 
green  by  Easter. 

"Phoebus  and  Ga,"  by  Alice  D.  Pratt,  in  Kindergarten  Mag- 
azine, Vol.  XIII,  page  380;  "Ceres  and  Proserpina,"  Hawthorne; 
"Vita,"  by  Marion  Springer,  Vol.  XI,  page  493;  "Ceres  and  Per- 
sephone," Maud  Menefee;  "Mother  Earth's  House  Cleaning," 
Mary  H.  Krout,  Kindergarten  Magazine,  Vol.  IV,  page  467; 
"Queer  Little  House,"  Kindergarten  Magazine,  Vol.  II,  page 
405;  "The  Pea  Blossom,"  Andersen;  "Bluster,  Bright  and  Sprin- 
kle," Anne  E.  Allen,  Kindergarten  Magazine,  Vol.  II,  page  438. 

For  exceptionally  complete  and  valuable  May  Day  suggestions 
see  article  by  Miss  Vandewalker,  on  "May  Day  as  a  Kindergarten 
Holiday,"  in  Vol.  XIII  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine,  page  477, 
May,  1901.     For  the  making  of  a  garden  consult  the  "Story  of  a 
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Settlement  Kindergarten,"  by  Mrs.  Bertha  Hofer  Hegner,  in  Vol. 
XIII,  page  483. 

TO    THE    BRANCHES    OF    THE    I.    K.    U. 

Delegate  your  representatives  to  vote  for  the  meeting  of  the 
I.  K.  U.  in  conjunction  with  the  N.  E.  A.  Such  a  joint  meeting 
affords  a  rare  opportunity  for  kindergartners  to  come  in  touch 
with  the  foremost  educators  and  most  important  educational  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Brushing  up  against  the  masculine  mind  (which 
is  in  great  evidence  at  the  N.  E.  A.)  will  strengthen  and  broaden 
the  kindergartner's  point  of  view — she  who  is  so  often  accused  of 
a  proneness  to  sentimentality,  and  a  narrow,  self-centered  way  of 
looking  at  educational  questions.  If  this  vast  body  of  kinder- 
gartners feels  that  it  is  in  danger  of  losing  itself,  or  of  being 
swayed  too  far  from  its  moorings  by  untoward  influences,  it  can 
regain  its  balance  at  the  intervening  sessions.  It  will  help  the 
kindergartner,  however,  both  in  spirit  and  in  practice,  to  attend 
these  inspiring  gatherings  and  see  her  own  department  in  relation 
to  the  entire  educational  system — and  it  will  help  others  to  see 
her  work  in  its  importance.  With  the  growing  attendance  at  the 
I.  K.  U.  meetings,  those  at  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  have  become  small,  and  tho  choice  as  to  quality,  unim- 
pressive as  to  numbers.  It  will  surely  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
educators  in  other  lines  to  see  the  representatives  of  the  kinder- 
garten world  en  masse.  They  will  receive  a  new  conception  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  movement. 


The  Religious  Education  Association — Invitation  to  Membership. 

The  Religious  Education  Association  was  organized  on  February  12,  1903, 
by  the  Convention  for  Religious  Education,  which  met  in  Chicago  on  February 
10-12,  1903.  The  proceedings  of  the  convention  will  be  published  about 
April  1.  The  volume  will  contain  all  of  the  addresses  in  full,  a  report  of  the 
business  transacted,  the  names  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  financial  sup- 
port of  the  convention,  and  a  list  o'f  all  members  of  the  association  whose 
names  and  enrollment  fees  are  received  up  to  March  25.  One  copy  of  the 
proceedings  will  be  sent  free  to  each  member  of  the  asssociation.  Application 
for  membership  may  be  made  to  the  acting  secretary,  Prof.  C.  W.  Votaw,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  The  enrollment  fee  of  $1  maybe  sent  in 
paper  money  with  comparative  safety.  Money  orders,  checks,  drafts,  etc., 
should  be  made  payable  to  James  H.  Eckels,  the  treasurer  of  the  association. 
Frank  Knight  Sanders,  president;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  first  vice-presi- 
dent; William  Rainey  Harper,  chairman  executive  board;  William  Douglas 
Mackenzie,  chairman  committee  on  membership. 


Tenth   Annual   Meeting  of   the   International    Kindergarten   Union, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  April  15,  16,  17. 

OFFICERS   1902-03. 

President,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  Chicago;  First  Vice-President,  Miss  Laliah  B. 
Pingree,  Boston;  Second  Vice-President,  Miss  Nora  Smith,  New  York  City;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Recording 
Secretary,  Miss  Evelyn  Holmes,  Charleston,  S.  C;  Auditor,  Miss  Harriet  Niel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

ADVANCE   PROGRAM. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  April  14,  two  o'clock.  Carnegie  Lecture  Room. 

Conference  of  Training  Teachers  and  Supervisors:  Chairman,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Topic,   Curriculum  and  Methods  of   the  Training  Schools.     Papers,   Miss    Nina  C. 
Vandewalker,  Normal  School,  Milwaukee;  Miss  Geraldine  O'Grady,  Teach- 
ers' College,  N.  Y.,  followed  by  an  open  discussion. 
Wednesday  Morning,  April  15,  ten  o'clock.  Carnegie  Music  Hall. 

Reports  of  Delegates.        Reading  of  Foreign  Letters.       Appointment  of  Committees. 
Wednesday  Afternoon:  Excursions  to  be  announced  by  the  Local  Committee. 
Wednesday  Evening,  eight  o'clock.  Carnegie  Music  Hall. 

Address  of  Welcome  from  Chairmen  of  Local  Committees  and  Dr.N.C.  Schaeffer, 

State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Pennsylvania. 
Response  by  the  President  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union. 
Address,  The  Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  Civilization,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 

.  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Informal  Reception  at  Carnegie  Art  Gallery. 
Thursday  Morning,  April  16,  ten  o'clock.  Carnegie  Lecture  Room. 

Round  Table  on  Supervision  of  Kindergartens:  Chairman,  Miss  McCulloch,  St. 
Louis.  Topics— Practical  Problems  of  the  Kindergarten:  One  Session  versus  Two 
Session  Kindergartens,  Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  New  York;  Mrs.  S.  O.  Chit- 
tenden, Omaha,  Neb.  Kindergarten  Supplies,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Goodman,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.;  Kindergarten  Promotions,  Miss  Katherine  D.  Aborn,  Boston; 
Construction  and  Equipment  of  Kindergarten  Rooms,  Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis, 
Brooklyn;  etc. 
Thursday  Morning,  ten  o'clock.  Carnegie  Music  Hall. 

Round  Table:  Chairman,  Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven,  New  York  City. 
Topic  — Plans  of  Work  as  Taught  by  — 

1.  The  Training  Teacher:  Discussion  opened  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page,  Chicago. 

2.  As    suggested    by    the    Supervisor:    Discussion   opened    by   Dr.    Jenny   B. 
Merrill,  New  York. 

3.  As  applied  by  the  Kindergartner:  Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Grace  Anna 
Fry,  Cincinnati. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  two  o'clock.  Carnegie  Music  Hall. 

Some  phases  in  the  Evolution  of  the  Gifts,  Elizabeth  Harrison,  Chicago. 
Thursday  Evening,  eight  o'clock.  Carnegie  Music  Hall. 

Parents'  Conference:  Chairman,  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Stannard,  Boston. 
Address,  Moral  Problems  of   Childhood,  Dr.   George   E.   Vincent,  University  of 

Chicago. 
Address,  The  Place  of  Literature  in  Child  Life,  Mrs.  Gudrun  Thorne  Thompson, 
School  of  Education,  Chicago. 
Friday  Morning,  April  17,  nine-thirty  o'clock.  Carnegie  Lecture  Room. 

Business  Meeting.  Discussion  of  Amendments  to  Constitution.  Election  of  Officers,  etc. 
Friday  Afternoon,  two  o'clock.  Carnegie  Music  Hall. 

Art  Section — Chairman,  Miss  Caroline  C.  Cronise,  Chicago. 
The  Manual  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School,  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  Director  of  Manual 

Training,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 
Principles  of  Composition  and  their  application  in  Art,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dow,  In- 
structor in  Art,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Note. — The  executive  board  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  details  of  the  program 
if  occasion  arises.  Fanniebelle  Curtis, 

47  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  November  11.  Corresponding  Sec'y  I.  K.  V . 
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Kindly  note  change  of  address  of  corresponding  secretary  and  treasurer  to  47  Pierre- 
pont  St. 

Officers  of  branches  will  confer  a  favor  to  the  executive  board  by  filing  with  the  corre- 
sponding secretary  addresses  lacking  in  report  of  the  Boston  meeting. 

For  last  annual  report  apply  to  the  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis, 
47  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Training  teachers  and  supervisors  are  earnestly  requested  to  notice  the  motion,  and 
amendment  to  same,  concerning  the  "required  standards  for  training  classes,"  page  105, 
report  of  I.  K.  U.  Meeting  in  Boston.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  such  standards  may  be 
sent  to  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  284  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  chairman  of  Training  Teach- 
ers' Conference. 

Branches  will  also  notice  motion  and  amendment  concerning  business  to  be  brought 
before  the  Board.  See  report,  page  106.  Such  suggestions  may  be  presented  to  the 
Board  not  later  than  April  1.  ALICE  H.  PUTNAM,  President. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  ample  time  and  freedom  for  discussion,  the  Conference  of 
Training  Teachers  will  be  held  on  April  14,  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  general  ses- 
sion. 

The  meeting  will  be  open  to  all  supervisors  and  to  training  school  teachers. 
In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  topics  named,  there  will  be  opportunity  to 
present  suggestions  and  plans  for  improving  the  standards  of  training  work  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  offered  by  Mrs.  Page  at  the  Boston  meeting.     See  Report  of  Ninth 
Annual  Conference,  pp.  104  and  105. 

In  order  that  proper  arrangements  may  be  made,  the  Local  Committee  urges  that 
each  person  who  expects  to  be  present  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Union  will  notify,  as  early  as  possible,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Local 
Committee. 

MISS  GEORGIA  ALLISON,  3439  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
FANNIEBELLE  CURTIS, 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer  I.  K.  U. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  6,  1903. 

DIRECTORY  OF  PLACES  OF  MEETING. 

Schenley  Hotel — Headquarters — is  directly  opposite  Carnegie  Institute,  the  place 
where  all  meetings  will  be  held.  These  buildings  are  located  m  the  East  End,  about  fif- 
teen minutes'  ride  from  the  city. 

All  Forbes  St.  and  Fifth  Ave.  cars  going  to  East  End  pass  these  places. 

If  guests  stopping  at  Schenley  Hotel  will  give  their  baggage  checks  to  Schenley  Hotel 
porter,  baggage  will  be  delivered  promptly. 

Guests  being  entertained  in  East  End  will  check  baggage  to  East  Liberty  Station, 
Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Directories  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Kindergartens,  and  all  information  not  yet  an- 
nounced, can  be  secured  at  Headquarters  during  the  week  of  the  convention. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Kindergartens  will  be  open  to  visitors. 

The  Kindergarten  College,  No.  3439  Fifth  Ave.,  five  minutes'  walk  from  Headquarters 
and  Carnegie  Institute,  will  be  open  to  visitors  of  the  Union  during  the  entire  session. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 
Miss  Georgia  Allison,  Corresponding  Secretary,  No.  3439  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Mrs.  James  I.  Buchanan,  General  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Herron  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Allen  Mrs.  W.  H.  Siviter 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Card  Mrs.  J.  M.  Patterson  Mrs.  Wm.  McCracken,  Jr. 

Mrs.  W.  Harry  Brown  Miss  Ruth  E.  Tappan  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bigelow 

Mr.  C.  E.  E.  Childers  Miss  Blanche  H.Boardman  Mrs.  J.  L.  McCutcheon 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Birch  Miss  S.  H.  Killikelly  Mrs.  G.  M.  Laughlin 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Bryce  Mrs.  S.  Jarvis  Adams  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hailmann 

Mrs.  A.  V.  Holmes  Mrs.  J.  Palmer  O'Neil  Miss  Elizabeth  Culp 

Mrs.  Nelson  P.  Reed  Miss  Georgia  Allison  Mr.  Frank  Moore 

The  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Free  Kindergarten  Association  and  Kindergartners  of 
the  two  cities  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union  for  the  meeting  April  14,  15,  16,  17,  1903. 

Railroad  tickets  may  be  purchased  on  the  certificate  plan  from  nearly  all  points  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  enabling  holder  to  make  return  trip  at  reduced  rate. 

For  additional  information  as  to  fares,  hotels,  rooms  and  board,  or  any  and  all  in- 
quiries, address  Miss  Georgia  Allison,  No.  3439  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  same 
will  be  referred  to  proper  committee  and  answered  at  once. 

Announcement  of  Detailed  Arrangement. 

General  Chairman,  Mrs.  James  I.  Buchanan.  Entertainment  Committee,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Card,  Chairman;  Headquarters  Committee,  Mrs.  S.  Jarvis  Adams,  Chairman;  Transporta- 
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tion  Committee,  Mr.  C.  E.  E.  Childers,  Chairman;  Excursion  Committee,  Mr.  Frank  Moore, 
Chairman;  Hospitality  Committee,  Mrs.  J.  Palmer  O'Neil,  Chairman;  Press  Committee, 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Birch,  Chairman;  Printing  and  Receiving  Committee,  Miss  Georgia  Allison, 
Chairman. 

INFORMATION   IN   REGARD   TO   RAILROAD   TRANSPORTATION,   HOTEL   ACCOM- 
MODATIONS,  EXCURSIONS,  AND   SOCIAL   ARRANGEMENTS: 

The  Local  Committee  urges  that  the  following  information  be  carefully 
read  by  each  person  who  proposes  attending  the  meetings,  and  the  details 
carefully  noted  and  immediately  acted  upon.  Attention  is  particularly  called 
to:  (1)  The  need  of  securing  hotel  accommodations  early.  (2)  The  closed 
session  arranged  for  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  I.  K.  U.,  on  April  14, 
for  supervisors  and  training  teachers  only.  (3)  The  coupon  system  which,  if 
observed  by  guests,  will  greatly  aid  the  Local  Entertainment  Committee  in 
their  arrangements. 

For  additional  information  as  to  fares,  hotels,  rooms  and  board,  or  to  make 
any  and  all  inquiries,  address  Miss  Georgia  Allison,  3439  Fifth  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  various  passenger  associations  of  the  railroads  operating  in  the  New 
England,  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  also  in  the  Southern  States 
which  are  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  have  granted  the  usual  concession  to 
delegates  and  others  attending  the  convention,  of  one  and  one-third  regular 
fare  for  the  trip  to  Pittsburg  and  return.  To  secure  this  reduced  rate,  the 
following  conditions  must  be  strictly  observed: 

1.  Tickets  from  starting  point  to  Pittsburg  (one  way,  not  return),  must  be 
purchased  on  one  of  the  following  dates:  April  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  or  15.  For 
this  ticket  (one  way)  full  first  class  fare  will  be  charged.  When  buying  the 
ticket  the  purchaser  must  procure  from  ticket  agent  a  certificate,  which 
must  be  signed  by  purchaser  and  ticket  agent,  and  which  will  entitle  her  to 
purchase  ticket  for  the  return  journey  from  Pittsburg  at  reduced  rate.  If  the 
ticket  agent  at  starting  point  has  not  got  such  certificates  on  hand,  he  will 
advise  the  delegate  the  nearest  point  at  which  certificate  can  be  issued,  and 
the  delegate  in  that  case  should  purchase  a  local  ticket  to  such  point,  and 
procure  ticket  to  Pittsburg  and  certificate  there. 

Timely  notice  should  be  given  to  ticket  agent,  at  starting  point,  of  dele- 
gates' intentions,  so  that  thru  tickets  and  certificates  may  be  ready  when 
required. 

2.  On  arriving  at  the  convention  the  certificate  must  be  handed  as  promptly 
as  possible  to  Miss  Evelyn  Holmes,  recording  secretary  of  the  I.  K.  U.,  who 
will  countersign  it,  and  the  certificate  must  then  be  presented  to  the  Special 
Agent  of  the  railroads,  to  be  vised  by  him.  The  Special  Agent  will  be  in  at- 
tendance for  this  purpose  at  the  Convention  Hall  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
April  16  and  17. 

3.  On  presentation  of  the  certificate  (duly  vised  by  the  Railroad  Special 
Agent)  to  ticket  agent  in  Pittsburg  of  the  road  over  which  the  delegate  ar- 
rived, a  ticket  for  the  return  trip  can  be  purchased  at  one-third  regular  fare. 
This  return  ticket  at  reduced  rate  must  be  purchased  not  later  than  April  21, 
and  it  is  essential  that  the  certificate,  vised  by  Special  Agent,  be  presented  to 
ticket  agent,  otherwise  no  reduction  from  regular  rate  will  be  made.  The 
certificate  will  have  to  be  again  signed  by  holder  when  procuring  return  ticket. 

4.  The  return  journey  must  be  made  over  the  same  route  as  used  in  com- 
ing to  Pittsburg,  and  no  stop-over  privileges  will  be  allowed  on  same. 

5.  The  reduction  in  rate  will  only  apply  from  points  from  which  the  fare 
paid  to  Pittsburg  is  no  less  than  75  cents. 

6.  A  charge  of  25  cents  will  be  made  by  the  Railroad  Special  Agent  for 
viseing  each  certificate,  as  explained  above. 

7.  The  certificates  are  not  transferable,  and  a  guarantee  has  been  given 
the  railroads  to  redeem  at  full  fares  any  return  tickets  procured  by  persons 
in  attendance  at  this  meeting  that  may  be  found  to  have  been  transferred, 
misused,  or  offered  for  sale. 

Please  note  very  carefully  and  conform  to  the  above  rules. 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Every  application  which  can  be  made  directly  with  hotels  should  state 
whether  a  single  or  a  double  room  is  required,  with  or  without  bath,  the  length 
of  time  the  room  will  be  needed,  and  the  price  the  applicant  wishes  to  pay. 

Schenley  Hotel,  on  account  of  its  location — directly  opposite  Carnegie 
Music  Hall — is  headquarters.     The  number  of  rooms  at  the  Schenley  Hotel  at 
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the  disposal  of  I.  K.  U.  guests  is  limited.  Some  very  large  rooms  with  single 
beds  and  bath  are  to  b2  obtained,  in  which  three  or  four  persons  could  be 
made  very  comfortable.  If  any  group  of  people  would  consent  to  this  ar- 
rangement it  would  enable  Schenley  Hotel  to  accommodate  about  150  guests. 

Rates  for  Schenley  Hotel:  Single  room,  without  bath,  $2  a  day.  Single 
room,  with  bath,  $3  a  day. 

When  two  or  more  persons  will  occupy  one  large  room  the  rates  will  vary 
from  $1.50  to  $2  a  day  per  person,  depending  on  whether  the  room  is  with  or 
without  bath  and  also  upon  size  and  location. 

Meals  can  be  obtained  at  all  times  at  the  Schenley  Cafe. 

Other  hotels  which  will  give  accommodations, and  which  are  located  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  about  twelve  minutes'  street-car  ride  from  Carnegie  Music 
Hall,  are: 

Hotel  Anderson,  Penn  Ave.  and  Sixth  St.,  American  plan,  $3  to  $5  per  day. 
Has  to  offer  eighteen  single  rooms  and  twenty-five  double  rooms. 

Hotel  Lincoln,  423  Penn  Ave.,  European  plan,  $3  per  day. 

Hotel  Henry,  417  Fifth  Ave.,  European  plan,  $2  to  $5  per  day. 

Hotel  Du  Quesne,  520  Smithfield  St.,  European  plan,  $1.50  to  $5  per  day. 

Hotel  Lorraine,  North  Highland  Ave.,  American  plan,  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
day. 

Monongahela  House,  Smithfield  and  Water  streets,  American  plan,  $2.50 
to  $3  per  day. 

The  Dorset,  Center  and  Beatty  streets,  American  plan,  $2.50  to  $4.50. 

Seventh  Avenue  Hotel,  Seventh  and  Liberty  streets,  American  plan,  $2.50 
to  $3.50. 

The  Beechwood,  Shady  and  Beechwood  avenues,  American  plan,  $2. 

EXCURSIONS. 

A  special  train  will  leave  East  Liberty  Station,  East  End,  at  2  p.  m.  sharp, 
Wednesday,  April  15.  Guests  choosing  the  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Works 
will  get  off  at  Bessemer;  those  desiring  to  visit  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Co. 
will  get  off  at  East  Pittsburg. 

For  Friday  morning,  excursions  have  been  planned  to  the  United  States 
Glass  Works,  South  Side,  and  to  the  H.  J.  Heinz'  factory.     The  schedule  for 
these  excursions  will  be  announced  at  the  convention. 
SOCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  managers  of  the  Kindergarten  Association  have  arranged  for  a  dinner 
Tuesday,  at  7  o'clock,  at  the  Kindergarten  College,  3439  Fifth  Ave.,  to  all 
visiting  supervisors,  principals,  and  assistant  principals  of  training  schools. 

Wednesday,  12:30,  a  luncheon  will  be  served  to  all  officers  and  delegates 
at  the  Chatham  School,  210  South  Highland  Ave.,  East  End,  by  the  patrons 
of  the  Chatham  School.  Special  cars  will  be  at  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall  at 
the  close  of  the  morning  session,  leaving  there  at  12:15  sharp,  to  carry  guests 
to  this  luncheon. 

Wednesday  evening,  9:30  to  11,  immediately  following  the  evening  session, 
an  informal  reception  will  be  given  at  the  Carnegie  Art  Gallery,  adjacent  to 
Music  Hall,  by  the  managers  of  the  Kindergarten  Association,  in  -honor  of  the 
officers  of  the  Union  and  the  speakers  of  the  evening. 

Thursday,  12:30,  a  luncheon  at  Schenley  Hotel,  by  managers  of  Kinder- 
garten Association,  to  officers  and  delegates  of  the  Union. 

Friday  evening,  reception  by  managers  of  Kindergarten  Association  to  all 
guests,  at  Schenley  Hotel.  Miss  Shedlock  of  London  will  give  one  of  her 
delightful  talks  on  "The  Fun  and  Philosophy  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's 
Fairy  Tales." 

THE  FREE   KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION   OF  PITTSBURG 
AND  ALLEGHENY 

Which  will  entertain  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  in  April,  was  or- 
ganized November  30,  1892,  its  present  enrollment  of  members  (1903),  roughly 
estimated,  being  450.  From  a  small  beginning  the  work  has  grown  into  an 
extensive  system.  The  association  has  established  a  college  for  training 
kindergartners,  and  all  the  kindergartens  in  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny  are  under  its  supervision,  the  number  of  these  being  forty-eight. 
The  president  is  Mrs.  William  A.  Herron,  whose  intelligent  sympathy  and 
untiring  devotion  during  her  uninterrupted  presidency  of  ten  years  have  been 
most  potent  factors  in  making  possible  the  extension  of  the  kindergarten  into 
philanthropic,  private,  and  public  fields.  Equally  to  be  honored  for  interest 
and  ability  is  Mrs.  James  I.  Buchanan,  for  many  years  the  secretary,  and  the 
present  treasurer. 


VACATION  OPPORTUNITIES. 

The  Emerson  Centennial  Memorial  School  at  Concord  and  Boston.  — The 

Free  Religious  Association,  of  which  Emerson  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
vice-presidents,  is  to  commemorate  the  centennial  of  his  birth  by  devoting 
the  principal  session  of  its  annual  convention  in  May  to  the  subject  of  Emer- 
son's religious  influence.  The  after  dinner  speeches  at  the  evening  festival 
will  also,  for  the  most  part,  take  the  form  of  tributes  to  Emerson's  memory. 
Several  of  his  old  friends  and  associates  will  be  among  the  speakers.  The 
association  has  still  larger  plans,  shaped  in  response  to  a  geneial  demand  all 
over  the  country  for  a  broad  consideration  in  this  centennial  year  of  Emer- 
son's life  and  influence.  It  is  arranging  for  an  Emerson  Memorial  School  or 
Conference,  for  three  weeks  in  July,  beginning  Monday,  July  13.  The  morn- 
ing sessions  of  the  school  will  be  held  in  Concord  and  the  evening  sessions  in 
Boston.  There  will  be  thirty  lectures  in  all,  in  which  the  various  aspects  of 
Emerson's  great  work  and  influence  will  be  treated  by  the  ablest  scholars  and 
thinkers  who  can  be  associated  for  the  purpose.  Special  Sunday  services, 
with  sermons  or  addresses  by  eminent  lovers  of  Emerson,  will  also  be  ar- 
ranged both  in  Boston  and  Concord.  To  secure  the  broadest  possible  spirit 
in  the  planning  of  the  program  for  this  important  commemoration,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  association  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
scholars  representing  the  old  Concord  tradition,  the  Harvard  sentiment,  and 
the  Saturday  Club,  with  which  Emerson  was  so  long  and  so  fondly  associated. 
The  committee  consists  of#  Edwin  D.  Mead,  George  Willis  Cooke,  John  C. 
Haynes,  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  William  R.Thayer,  Moorfield  Storey,  and  David 
Greene  Haskins,  Jr.  The  time  for  the  commemoration  has  been  fixed  so  as 
best  to  accommodate  the  great  number  of  teachers  and  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  who  will  come  to  Boston  early  in  July  to  attend  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Educational  Association.  It  is  felt  that  hundreds  of 
these  who  will  spend  the  summer  in  New  England  will  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  this  inspiring  summer  school,  and  its  opening  will  there- 
fore immediately  follow  the  Educational  Association's  convention.  The  di- 
vision of  the  sessions  between  Concord  and  Boston  will  also,  it  is  felt,  be 
pleasing  to  these  visiting  scholars,  while  at  the  same  time  a  convenience  to 
the  large  local  public.  On  the  birthday  itself,  May  25,  there  is  to  be  a  cele- 
bration at  Concord,  with  addresses  by  Senator  Hoar,  Colonel  Higginson, 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and  others;  and  on  the  preceding  evening,  Sunday,  there 
will  be  a  memorial  observance  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  large  citizens'  committee,  with  an  address  by  President  Eliot,  a  poem  by 
George  E.  Woodberry,  and  choral  music. 

Teachers  of  Music  will  be  interested  in  the  course  offered  by  the  sum- 
mer session  of  Columbia  University.  Professor  Farnsworth  and  Miss  Mari 
Ruef  Hofer  are  in  charge,  the  former  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

This  course  is  intended  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  school  music,  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  the  subject.  The  object  is  to,  (a)  Discuss 
the  present  condition  of  public  school  music  with  reference  to  its  social  and 
educational  aspects,  and  to  draw  attention  to  recent  publications,  [b)  Present 
plans  and  material  for,  (1)  Developing  musical  feeling  thru  both  imitative  and 
constructive  work;  (2)  Analyzing  tonal  combinations  into  their  rhythmic  and 
pitch  elements  and  associating  them  with  their  proper  notation,  passing  from 
motor  and  pictorial  definition  to  notation.  This  course  may  be  counted  to- 
ward the  degree  of  B.  S.  and  toward  the  appropriate  Teachers  College  di- 
ploma. Miss  Hofer  directs  the  study  of  songs  and  games.  This  course  com- 
plements Course  si,  and  is  intended  for  the  same  class  of  students.  It  presents 
the  aesthetic  phase  of  school  music  and  gives  the  demonstration  work  and 
methods  especially  needed  by  kindergarten  and  primary  grade  teachers.     It 
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consists  of,  (a)  Songs — the  development  of  vocal  power  thru  song;  interpre- 
tation, breath  control,  tone  quality,  and  articulation;  the  significance  of  song 
expression  with  reference  to  school  life;  analysis  and  classification  of  songs 
for  school  programs,  (b)  Rhythmic  plays  and  games,  leading  to  free  motor 
expression,  developing  dramatic  power  for  the  acting  of  stories  and  repre- 
senting imaginary  situations.  The  fundamental  relation  to  speech  and  song, 
and  other  arts,  is  shown.  This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  and  toward  the  appropriate  Teachers  College  diploma.  Chorus  prac- 
tice is  conducted  by  both  Professor  Farnsworth  and  Miss  Hofer. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  take  Courses  si  and  S2,  and  to  all  students 
who  sing.  Opportunity  is  given  for  acquaintance  with  new  school  music,  and 
the  conducting  and  management  of  choruses  is  illustrated.  No  credit  is 
given  for  this  course.  This  course  is  given  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  at 
3:30  P.  M. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  of  Froebel  Kindergart- 
ners  took  place  on  Saturday,  March  14,  2.30  p.  m.,  at  1022  Clinton  street.  Songs 
were  sung  typical  of  spring,  fpllowed  by  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
talk  upon  "Nursery  Customs  of  Animals,"  by  Miss  Griscom,  in  which  she 
showed  how  in  the  lowest  forms  of  mollusk  life  no  care  is  given  the  babies 
by  the  parents,  but  thru  each  stage  of  intelligent  advance  care  for  the  young 
increases.  This  talk  was  illustrated  by  eggs  of  various  fish,  a  young  starfish 
so  tiny  it  appeared  like  a  mere  crumb,  yet  with  each  point  of  the  star  perfect, 
and  this  wee  baby  was  considered  by  its  parents  to  be  quite  equal  to  taking 
care  of  itself.  Nest-building  fish  were  talked  upon  where,  in  many  instances, 
the  male  protects  the  eggs  from  the  female;  this  led  up  to  frogs  and  toads,  in- 
stances being  given  of  the  latter  in  Brazil  carrying  their  eggs  in  pockets,  which 
nature  has  kindly  provided.  Spiders  with  their  eggs  and  cocoons,  wasps, 
moth  cocoon,  and  two  beautiful  birds'  nests  were  shown,  and  these  led  to  the 
care  of  the  higher  orders  of  life  for  their  young,  the  crowning  glory  of  which 
is  the  human  baby.  The  talk  was  followed  by  an  appropriate  song  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  until  April  25,  when  Froebel's  birthday  will  be  kept  by  the 
reading  of  papers  showing  what  he  has  done  for  humanity,  singing,  and 
games. — Alice  M.  Barrett,  Secretary. 

The  Jenny  Hunter  Alumna  Association  held  their  second  meeting  of 
the  season  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  14,  at  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
After  a  short  business  meeting,  the  president,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Jones,  introduced 
the  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Mr.  W.  H.  Neidlinger,  the  well-known  writer  of 
kindergarten  songs.  That  Mr.  Neidlinger's  talk  was  both  helpful  and  inter- 
esting is  a  foregone  conclusion,  many  of  his  suggestions  opening  new  lines  of 
thought  for  those  who  heard  him.  The  principal  points  he  emphasized  were 
the  four  essentials  in  good  singing:  1.  The  instrument  itself,  which  nature 
gives.  2.  The  breath  column,  the  free  passage  of  the  breath  from  the  lungs, 
forced  out  by  the  diaphragm.  3.  Vowel  mold.  4.  Resonance.  We  cannot 
report  the  address  in  full,  and  can  only  advise  every  teacher  to  study  the  sub- 
ject and  learn  how  carefully  the  human  voice  should  be  guarded  from  abuse. — 
Mary  U.  Le?nmon. 

It  (the  Kindergarten  Magazine)  has  certainly  been  a  vital  factor  in 
the  advancement  of  work  among  children,  each  number  bringing  fresh  inspi- 
ration and  suggestion,  founded  on  fundamental  principle,  for  solving  prob- 
lems which  must  constantly  arise  in  every  earnest  worker's  experience.  With 
earnest  wishes  for  unbounded  success  under  the  new  management, 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Very  sincerely,  Jennie  E.  Turner. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  know  where  she  can  find  the  story  of  "Three 
Interviews  with  Fate,"  published  in  some  kindergarten,  or  similar  journal, 
five  or  six  years  ago.     Can  any  of  our  readers  give  the  desired  information? 
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The  Song  of  Demeter  and  her  Daughter,  Persephone.  An 
Homeric  hymn,  translated  by  Walter  Pater,  and  "Ceres  and  Persephone,"  by 
Maud  Menefee,  are  two  rarely  choice  volumes,  especially  appropriate  as  gifts 
at  this  happy  season.  The  first  is  a  tiny  but  most  sumptuous  volume,  measur- 
ing 3^x4^  inches.  The  black  background  of  the  covers  is  enriched  by  a  beau- 
tiful surface  design  in  gold  of  maize  intermingled,  by  Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour, 
with  fringed  gentian.  The  text  is  hand-lettered,  with  illuminated  capital  head- 
ings in  red,  gold,  and  black,  in  which  designs  maize  and  wheat  figure;  also  the 
olive,  pomegranate,  and  narcissus.  Mr.  Pater's  translation  carries  over  the 
rhythmic  flowing  movement  of  the  old  Greek  verse,  and  as  we  read  the  ancient 
hymn  to  Demeter,  the  loving  mother  and  nurturer,  we  are  brought  very  close 
to  the  loves,  griefs,  and  faith  of  antiquity.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile 
oneself  to  the  picture  of  the  noble,  sorrowing  goddess  flinging  upon  the 
ground  the  helpless  babe  she  had  tended  because  its  mother  feared  at  the 
sight  of  her  little  one  in  the  glowing  coals.  In  "Ceres  and  Persephone," 
Maud  Menefee's  little  dramatic  poem,  we  seem  to  get  a  clue  as  to  what  the 
goddess  needed  to  complete  her  motherhood.  This  latter  volume  has  a 
double  content.  Part  II  is  Andrew  Lang's  translation  of  the  old  Homeric 
hymn  above  mentioned.  Part  I  is  an  exquisite  development  of  the  old  myth 
by  Miss  Menefee.  She  finds,  as  it  were,  in  the  ancient  story,  a  premonition  of 
the  faith  that  was  to  follow.  Her  poem  combines  a  childlike  naivete  with  a 
deep  suggestiveness  that  is  touching  in  its  sympathy  with  the  sorrowing,  and 
inspiring  in  its  expression  of  a  great  hope  and  faith.  Act  one  opens  in  a 
grove  where  Ceres  is  seen  musing  and  chanting: 

"Ah,  Zeus,  who  keeps  the  sky, 
,  Thou  mighty  one  set  high 

To  hold  men's  souls  uplift  with  wonder, — 

The  barren  moon's  hung  so 

For  laughing  babes  to  ponder 

And  clutch  at  tip-toe, — 

Who  grudges  thee  thy  throne? 

Thine  eyes  have  sightless  grown 

With  naught  to  see  bul  blue  and  empty  space; 

Keep  thou  the  sky,  for  me  Earth's  grace." 

Nor  does  she,  a  mother,  envy  Hades  or  Poseidon. 

"Ah!  keep  your  envious  Sea 
I  have  my  child,  Persephone." 

Persephone  comes  in  with  a  linnet's  nest  in  her  hands,  to  bs  rebuked  by 

her  mother,  so  that,  touched  with  sorrow,  the  child  asks  her  mother  to  help 

her  find  the  tree  with  its  nest. 

"I'll  find  the  tree, 
I'll  hear  the  bird. 

The  cry  of  bleating  lambs  that  stray, 
The  moan  of  lowing  kine  with  young  away,— 
Such  cries  I've  ever  heard 
Since  thy  faint  wailings  stirred," 

replies  the  mDther-heart.     Watching  her  lovely  child,  as  she  springs  off  to 

join  in  pliy  with  the  nymphs,  Ceres  expresses  her  sense  of  the  instability  of 

the  gods  and  cries: 

"Heart's  love,  there  must  be  one — 
A  loving  God  of  Changeless  love, 
To  guard  love's  own." 
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At   the    plucking  of  the  narcissus  Hades  appears,  saying:    "I'm   Hades, 

child,"  to  which  Persephone — 

"Who  keeps  the  dark? 
Is  there  no  light, 
No  little  gleam 

Of  watchers  torch  or  candle  beam 
In  that  dull  place?" 

And  Hades  responds  with  the  vivid,  poetical  picture: 

"Only  the  embers  of  the  evening-ends, 
Where  falls  the  charred  dropt  torch  of  day." 

And  the  maiden  answers: 

"But  eyes  that  shine  with  light  of  love 
Are  lights  from  that  great  Light  above--, 
The  sun,  my  mother  says." 

Persephone,  in  Hides'  reilm,  catches  a  vision  of  immortality,  and  Hades 

warns  her — 

"Thou  wert  undone  if  Zeus  were  nigh," 

To  which  Persephone,  with  some  akin  to  prescience, 

"Let  the  gods  die— 
If  death  must  be! 
And  let  the  good  of  every  deity 
Melt  into  One— grow  somehow  or  other 
The  love  of  the  mother 
To  lap  'round  the  world  from  end  to  beginning." 

It  is  this  great  thought  of  love,  eternal  and  invincible,  which  brings  her 
freedom  from  Hades'  realm. 

We  know  the  old  story  of  how  the  sorrow-stricken  mother,  at  loss  of  her 

child,  declares  the  earth  shall  yield  no  more  until  her  child  be  restored.     In 

this  little  play  it  is  thru  the  sympathy  of  a  humble  old  man  and  child  that 

new  thought  and  faith  and  love  awaken  in  the  goddess. 

"Blessed  surely  is  his  lot, 
Who  serves  a  God  and  knows  it  not." 

As  they  kneel  to  her,  after  she  has  been  a  guest  in  their  home,  she  bids  them 

arise. 

"Your  gentle  cheer  my  woe  beguiled; 
Healing  your  hurt,  my  own  seemed  less; 
'Twas  you  who  said  I'd  find  my  child. 
I  know  I'll  find  her— hold  her 
In  these  empty  arms. 

And  that  thought  is  the  thought  you  mortals  feel 
When  you  pray  help  of  us,  and  go  bolder 
Into  battle,  or  feel  surer  no  harm's 
Coming  to  the  flock  or  new  sown-seed, 
Because  we've  heard. 
I'm  god  to  you  but  to  myself,  I'm  none. 
Ah,  me!    Our  ring  of  warring  gods  needs  One 
Above  all  woe  to  hear  our  prayers." 

A  sower  comes  in  singing  and  Ceres  says,  with  new  insight: 

"Who  sows  a  barren  field 
With  precious  seed 
In  face  of  famine 
Hath  faith  indeed." 

And  when,  after  a  few  more  words,  Ceres  must  needs  exclaim,  in  self-conse- 
cration: 

"I've  heard  the  call  my  soul  must  ever  heed, 
My  woe  is  mine,  my  service  the  world's  need." 

Persephone  springs  to  her  arms,  her  child  is  hers  once  more. 

Both  of  these  books  are  published  by  Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour.  The  hand- 
lettered  volume,  of  which  a  limited  edition  only  is  printed,  is  $3  net.  Miss 
Menefee's  book,  including  the  old  Homeric  hymn,  is  $1.25  net.     Chicago. 
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The  Pattern-Lily,  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Hulcheson,  which,  with  the  author's 
permission,  appears  on  page  495  of  the  current  issue  of  the  Kindergarten 
Magazine,  was  written  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  law  of  influence  in 
the  development  of  Christian  character.  Printed  in  booklet  form;  cover 
white,  with  designs  and  lettering  in  gold.  Frontispiece,  Ballheim's  Madonna. 
Prefaced  by  Margaret  C.  Brown's  beautiful  verses,  "Child  Jesus."  Especially 
suitable  for  an  Easter-tide  gift  to  mothers  and  teachers  of  little  children. 
Price,  25  cents;  five  copies  to  one  address,  $1.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.     Address,  The  Church  Education  Association,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Colour  in  Song  and  Prose.  In  connection  with  their  study  of  color 
many  training  schools  send  their  students  treasure-hunting  thru  the  fields  of 
poetry  for  the  gems  of  thought  and  beauty  suggested  by  color.  The  Chicago 
Kindergarten  College  has  published  in  pamphlet  form  the  selections  of  its 
class  of  1905.  We  would  not  recommend  a  ready-made  collection  to  the 
undergraduate,  for  this  might  debar  her  from  making  the  delightful  trip  thru 
poetry  land  and  the  pleasures  and  benefit  that  attend  personal  research  and 
discovery;  but  those  who  have  already  made  their  own  collection  will  be  glad 
to  supplement  it  by  possessing  this  convenient  and  full  compilation.  Those 
who  are  not  kindergartners,  whether  artists,  teachers,  or  parents,  will  be  helped 
by  it  to  a  new  delight  in  nature.  We  quote  from  J.  H.  Dillard  in  the  Public  : 
"This  little  booklet  may  be  a  reminder  to  teachers  and  parents  of  the  service 
and  happiness  they  may  render  to  young  folks  by  even  the  suggestion  of  color. 
The  young  eye  often  needs  only  a  suggestive  word  to  open  up  for  its  lasting 
delight  the  perpetual  panorama  of  the  earth's  many  schemes  of  coloring. 
Say  to  the  child  looking  over  a  country  landscape  or  a  city  park:  Count  the 
greens  you  see.  What  a  surprise!  They  all  looked  alike  before.  So  the  yel- 
lows, the  reds,  the  browns,  and  the  rest,  in  endless  variety.  Happy  the  child 
whose  heart  and  eyes  are  early  opened  to  the  beauty  of  every  shade  of  color 
under  the  sun."  Such  delight  is  doubled  when  we  find  our  own  joy  voiced 
and  interpreted  in  the  beautiful  language  and  fancy  of  the  great  poets.  A 
suitable  Easter  token.     The  Chicago  Kindergarten  College.     Price,  25  cents- 

A  First  Book  of  Forestry.  By  Filibert  Roth,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry,  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  need  for  forest  pro- 
tection in  America  is  coming  to  be  generally  realized,  but  the  knowledge  of 
the  principles  underlying  forestry  is  by  no  means  so  general.  This  book  has 
been  prepared  for  the  special  purpose  of  rendering  intelligent  and  efficient 
this  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  forest  protection.  It  explains  the  principles 
of  forest  preservation  and  use;  also  of  forest  planting,  the  reforesting  of  waste 
lands,  the  relation  of  forest  and  water  supply,  and  gives  specific  directions  for 
the  proper  care  of  the  wood  lot  on  the  farm.  It  describes  the  various  in- 
dustries connected  directly  with  the  forests,  and  the  values  of  the  different 
timbers,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  various  enemies  of  the  forests;  i.e.,  fire, 
insects,  and  grazing  animals,  and  shows  how  these  foes  are  best  met.  It  is 
fully  illustrated  with  very  attractive  pictures,  taken  from  American  forests, 
illustrating  various  kinds  of  woodland,  the  structure  of  wood,  destructive  in- 
sects, etc.,  and  deals  especially  with  the  forest  problems  of  our  own  country 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  practical  forester.     Tho  written  with  special  refer- 
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ence  to  tbe  needs  of  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  the  library  of  the 
country  home,  the  attractive  little  volume  will  have  an  interest  for  anyone 
whose  eyes  have  ever  been  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  even  one  tree.  Apart 
from  its  economically  important  suggestions,  it  will  prove  a  boon  to  all  lovers 
of  the  beautiful,  if  its  hints  to  the  property-owner  of  a  way  to  convert  waste 
tangles  and  vacant  corners  into  bits  of  woodland  be  acted  upon.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.     75  cents.     By  mail,  85  cents. 

Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis,  1902.  Libraries  and  normal  schools,  and  educational 
institutions  for  adults,  should  put  these  volumes  of  the  N.  E.  A.  reports  at  the 
service  of  their  readers.  This  one,  for  1902,  is  rich  in  stimulus  and  suggestion 
to  many  outside,  as  well  as  inside,  the  strictly  educational  field.  The  reports 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  are  incorporated  in  the  same  volume 
this  year.  Among  these,  Dr.  Paul  Hanus'  address  on  "Obstacles  to  Educa- 
tional Progress"  contains  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  our  present  chaotic  con- 
dition of  the  educational  system,  with  suggestions  looking  toward  a  remedy 
which  educational  leaders  will  study  with  interest  and  profit,  and  we  hope 
may  be  soon  acted  upon.  Among  the  addresses  given  at  the  general  session 
are  noted  three  of  special  interest  and  value.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt's 
paper  on  "Home  and  the  Higher  Education"  is  a  bright  yet  thoughtful  paper, 
which  answers  some  questions  now  uppermost  in  many  minds,  and  which 
suggests  others.  Mothers'  clubs  may  well  refer  to  it.  President  Schurman's 
address  on  Education  in  the  Philippines,  and  Dr.  Sites  on  Educational  Con- 
ditions and  progress  in  China,  and  the  papers  of  the  department  of  Indian 
Education,  are  both  interesting  and  valuable  as  showing  us  the  special  prob- 
lems incident  to  educating  those  of  differing  degrees  of  civilized  advancement 
under  widely  different  conditions.  The  insight  thus  gained  gives  further  in- 
sight into  our  immediate,  near-at-hand  problems.  The  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment will  naturally  interest  our  readers  particularly,  the  development  of  lan- 
guage being  the  general  topic,  the  President,  Miss  O'Grady,  Miss  Cecilia 
Adams,  Mrs.  Putnam,  Miss  Morrison,  Miss  Mary  C.  May,  being  the  speakers. 
Michael  Ernest  Sadler,  L.L.D.,  Director  of  Inquiries  and  Reports,  Education 
Office,  London,  was  one  of  the  speakers  from  foreign  countries,  and  his  ad- 
dress on  "The  English  Ideal  of  Education  and  its  Debt  to  America"  will  give 
a  broad  idea  of  what  England  is  struggling  to  realize  educationally,  that  will, 
perhaps,  help  clarify  our  own  blundering  efforts  toward  better  things.  He 
makes  this  excellent,  far-sighted  suggestion: 

"I  cannot  help  feeling,  too,  that  more  might  be  done  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
change of  teachers  between  American  and  English  schools.  Nothing  gives 
so  much  insight  into  the  real  state  of  national  education  as  an  opportunity  of 
teaching  in  a  good  school.  Many  of  our  best  teachers  would  derive  very 
great  benefit  from  temporary  service  in  an  American  school,  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  presence  of  clever  American  teachers  in  many  of  our  English  schools 
would  have  a  most  stimulating  influence.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  consideration, 
whether  a  small  international  committee  could  not  be  formed  to  register  and 
advertise  vacancies,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  credentials  of  candidates 
and  the  status  of  the  schools,  to  provide  English  and  American  candidates 
with  the  detailed  guidance  which  they  would  require,  and  to  facilitate  their 
seeing,  during  their  sojourn,  a  representative  variety  of  typical  schools.  .  .  . 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that,  in  years  to  come,  not  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  alone,  but  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  will  find  themselves 
drawn  more  and  more,  thru  union  in  common  tasks  and  thru  the  wise  influence 
of  just  teachers,  into  the  spirit  of  truth,  unity,  and  concord?  That  is  our 
prayer;  that  is  our  brightest  hope. 


KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE 

Fine  arts  Building,  Chicago 
Catalogue  of  250  Books,  old  and  new,  for 
Kindergartners,    Sunday-School  Teachers, 
Parents  and  Children. 

FOURTEENTH    REVISION 

Twenty  per  cent  discount  is  allowed  to 
kindergartners  and  other  teachers  on  orders 
of  $1.00  or  more.  Ten  per  cent  discount  on 
orders  of  less  than  $1.00.  Postage  is  re- 
quired of  purchasers  on  prices  marked  with 
star  (*)'.  No  discount  on  net  prices;  postage 
required. 

Remit  by  New  York  draft,  mail  order,  ex- 
press order,  or  registered  letter.  Ten  cents 
additional  charge  is  required  if  local  check 
is  sent. 


PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Addresses  on    War,    Charles    Sumner.  ...  *$0. 50 
All    the    Year    Round,     Frances    Strong, 

4  vol.,  each *  0.40 

Almost  a  Man,  Mary  Wood  Allen 1.00 

Almost  a  Woman,  Mary  Wood  Allen.  .  .  .  1.00 
Around    the    Year    in    Myth    and    Song, 

Frances  Holbrook *  0.60 

Art  in  Public  Schools,  Anna  M.  von  Ryd- 

ingsvard    1.00 

Autobiography      of      Friedrich      Froebel, 
trans,  by  Emily  Michaelis  and  H.  Keat- 

ley  Moore 1.50 

Baroness  von  Biilow,  Life  and  Work,   by 

Bertha  von  Biilow 3.50 

Reckonings  from  Little  Hands,  Patterson 

Du   Bois    1.25 

Birds  and  Bees,  John  Burroughs *  0.40 

Bird  World,   J.   H.  Stickney *  0.60 

Briefer  Course  in  Psychology,  Wm.  James  1.60 

Bringing  Up  Boys,   Kate  Upson  Clarke..*  0.50 

Bird  Life,  Frank  M.  Chapman 1.00 

Biography  of  a  Baby,  Millicent  Shinn...  1.50 
Blackboard     in     Sunday     School,     Bailey 

(net)    0.75 

Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten  Stories  0.60 

Carpenter's   Geographical   Readers,   each.*  0.60 

Cattails  and  Other  Tails.   Howliston.  .  .  .  *  0.40 

Child   Culture   Papers,    Henry   Barnard..  3.50 

Child  Culture,  Newton  W.  Riddell *  0.65 

Child  Life,  Whittier,  compilation  of  prose 

and  verse   *  0.60 

Child    Observations :      Imitation   and   Al- 
lied Activities,   E.   H.   Russell 1.50 

Children  of  the  Cold,  Frederick  Schwatka  1.00 

Children  of  the  Future,  Nora  A.  Smith.  .  1.00 

Children's  Rights,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  1.00 

Children's  Ways,  James  Sully .  1.50 

Clay  Modeling,  Anna  M.  Holland 0.75 

Christmas  in   Olden  Times  and  in  Many 

Lands,  Evelyn  H.  Walker 1.50 

Commentary    on    Froebel's    Play    Songs, 

Denton  J.   Snider 1.25 

Constructive  and  Preventive  Philanthro- 
py, Joseph  Lee,  net 1.00 

Construction  Form  Work.  W.  N.  Hailmann  0.40 

Conscious  Motherhood,  Emma  Marwedel.  2.00 
Contents  of  a   Child's   Mind,    G.    Stanley 

Hall     (pamphlet) 0.25 

Democracy   and   Social   Ethics,    Jane   Ad- 
dams    1.50 

Education  of  the  Greek  People,  Thomas 

Davidson    1.50 

Early  Training  of  Children,  Mrs.  F.  Mal- 

leson,  net 0.75 

Educational   Reformers,  R.   H.  Quick....  1.50 
Elementary     Needlework,    Kate     McCrea 

Foster 0.50 

Every  Day  English,  Jean  Sherwood  Ran- 
kin       0.50 

Evolution   in  Art,   Haddon 2.50 

First   Steps  in  Human  Progress.   Starr..*  0.75 
First    Years    in    Handicraft,     Walter    J. 

Kenyon   100 


Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten  Movement. 

Nina   C.    Vandewalker *  0.25 

Finger  Plays  for  Nursery  and  Kindergar- 
ten,  Emilie  Poulsson 1.25 

Froebel  and  Education  through  Self- 
Activity,    B.   H.    Courthope  Bowen....      1.00 

Froebel's     Education      by     Development, 

translated  by  Miss  Jarvis 1.50 

Froebel's    Education    of   Man,    translated 

by  W.  N.  Hailmann 1.50 

Froebel's  Educational  Laws  for  All  Teach- 
ers,  James  L.  Hughes 1.50 

Froebel's  Gifts,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

and  Nora  Archibald  Smith 1.00 

Froebel's    Letters,    edited    by    Arnold    H. 

Heinemann   1.25 

Froebel's  Letters  on  the  Kindergarten, 
translated  by  Emilie  Michaelis  and  H. 
Keatley    Moore 1.50 

Froebel's  Mother-Play,  Mottoes  and  Com- 
mentaries, translated  by  Susan  E.  Blow     1.50 

Froebel's   Occupations,    by   Kate   Douglas 

Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith.  .  .  .      1.00 

First  Three  Years  of  Childhood,  Perez..      1.50 

Froebel  Mother-Play  Pictures,  enlarged 
in  color,  single  pictures,  18  cents ; 
price  per  dozen,  $2.00  ;  uncolored,  per 
dozen   1.25 

Froebel's  Pedagogies  of  the  Kindergarten, 

translated   by   Miss   Jarvis 1.50 

Froebel's  Principles  and  Practices,  by 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archi- 
bald    Smith 1.00 

Grimm's  Household  Stories,  translated  by 

Lucy    Crane 1.25 

Handbook  for  Mothers,  Mary  Louise  But- 
ler          0.15 

Hand    Loom    Weaving,*     Mattie    Phipps 

Todd    *   0.90 

Hints  on  the  Scientific  Study  of  Chil- 
dren, Mrs.  Helen  Adler *  0.25 

How  to  Make  Baskets,  White 1.00 

Herbart    and    Herbartians,     Charles    De 

Garmo   1.00 

Hints  on  Child  Training,  Trumbull 1.00 

History   of   Education,   Painter 1.50 

History  for  Graded  and  District  Schools, 

Kemp 1.10 

Home    Aquarium  :     How   to    Care   for   It, 

Eugene   Smith 1.20 

Home    Occupations,    Katherine    Beebe...      0.75 

How    Gertrude    Teaches      Her    Children, 

Pestalozzi     1.50 

In  the  Child's  World,  Emilie  Poulsson..      2.00 

In  Story  Land,  Elizabeth  Harrison,  net.      1.00 

Instrumental  Characteristic  Rhythms, 
composed  by  Clara  L.  Anderson,  $1.50  ; 

/      Part    II 1.00 

j  Imagination   and  Expression,   Dewey....      0.15 

Interpretations  of  Nature,  Shaler 1.25 

Jean     Mitchell's      School,      Angeline    W. 

Wray   1.25 

Kindergarten   and    the    School,    Anna    L. 

Page    *  0.75 

Kindergarten   Culture  in  the  Family  and 

Kindergarten.  W.  N.  Hailmann 0.75 

Kindergarten  Guide,  Maria  Kraus-Boelte 
and  John  Kraus.  Vol.  I.,  paper  cover, 
$2.00 ;  cloth,  $2.75 ;  Vol.  II.,  paper, 
$2.75  :    cloth 3.00 

Kindergarten  Magazine,  Monthly,  illus- 
trated (official  national  organ),  per 
year 2.00 

Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morning  Talks. 

Sara  E.  Wiltse *  0.75 

Liberty    Documents,     Selected    by    Mabel 

Hill    2.00 

Love  and  Law  in  Child  Training,  Emilie 

Poulsson    1.00 

Lectures     to     Kindergartners,     Elizabeth 

Peabody    1.00 

Literary  Landmarks,   M.   E.   Burt *   0.75 

Leaflets  for  Mother's  Meeting,  in  topical 
outlines,  Mary  Louise  Butler ;  price, 
per  hundred,  30  cents ;  an  envelope 
containing  one  of  each  of  the  ten  top- 
ics,   by    mail 0.10 

Leonhard    and    Gertrude,    Pestalozzi....*  0.90 

Letters  to  a  Mother,  Susan  E.  Blow 1.50 

Life  and  Love,  Margaret  W.  Morley 1.25 

Little    Nature   Stories   for    Little   People, 
\      Mary   E.    Burt  and   John   Burroughs..*   0.30 


Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  the 
Race ;  Methods  and  Processes,  J.  Mark 

Baldwin    1.75 

Mental  Development  of  the  Child,  Preyer     1.00 

Mind    Studies,   Jerome   Allen *   0.50 

Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  Felix  Adler     1.50 
Mottoes   and   Commentaries   of   Friedrich 
Froebel's    Mother-Play,    translated    by 

Susan  B.   Blow 1.50 

•  My  Pedagogical   Creed,   John  Dewey....*  0.15 
'   Nursery   Ethics,   Florence  Winterburn .  .  .      1.00 
Nature    Myths    and    Stories    for    Young 

Children,  Flora  J.  Cooke 0.35 

Nature  Study  and  Life,  Clifton  F.  Hodge     1.65 
Nursery    Stories     and     Rhymes,    Emilie 

Poulsson   1.25 

Old   Indian   Legends,   Zitkala-Sii *   0.55 

Paradise   of  Childhood,   Edward  Wiebe.  .      2.00 
Pestalozzi  :     His    Life   and    Work,    Regel- 
ate   Giumps 1.50 

Philanthropy    and    Social   Progress,    Jane 

Addams  and  other  Settlement  workers.     1.50 
Place   of  the   Story   in   Early    Education, 

Sara  E,  Wiltse *  0.50 

Play  of  Animals,   Karl  Groos,  net *  1.75 

Point  of   Contact  in  Teaching,  Patterson 

Du    Bois *   0.60 

;  Play  of  Man,  Karl  Groos 1.50 

-;  Plants  and  Their  Children,  W.  S.  Dana.  .*   0.65 

Philosophy  of  History,  Hegel 1.50 

(/Psychology    and     Social     Practice,     John 

Dewey    *   0.25 

,/  Psychologic    Foundations    of    Education, 

William  T.   Harris 1.50 

Psychology  and  Life,  Hugo  Muensterberg     2.00 
Reminiscences   of  Froebel,    Baroness   von 

Marenholtz   Biilow 1.50 

Republic   of   Childhood    (three  volumes), 
Kate    Douglas    Wiggin    and    Nora    A. 

Smith,    per    volume 1.00 

Rousseau    and    Education,    according    to 

Nature,   Thomas   Davidson 1.00 

Raphia  and  Reed  Weaving,  E.  S.  Knapp.*  0.50 

School  and  Society,  Dewey 1.00 

School  Gardens  in  Cities,   Helen  C.   Put- 
nam   (pamphlet)     

School  of  the  Woods,  William  J.  Long..*   1.00 
Story    in    Primary    Instruction    (16    sto- 
ries), Samuel  B.  Allison 

Science  of  Penology,  Henry  M.  Boies.  .  .  .      5.00 
Source  Book  of  the  History  of  Education, 

Paul   Monroe 2.00 

Story  of  the   Alphabet,   Clodd *  0.40 

Seed  Babies,   Margaret   Morley *   0.25 

Social  Phases  of  Education  in  the  Home 

and   School.   Samuel   T.  Dutton 1.25 

Some    First    Steps    in    Human    Progress. 

Prof.    Frederick   Starr 1.00 

Song  of  Life,   Margaret  W.   Morley 1.25 

Stories    for    the    Kindergarten    and    Pri- 
mary  Schools,    Sara  E.  Wiltse *  0.35 

I  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  to  Her  Chil- 
dren,   Jane  Andrews *  0.50 

Story    Hour,    Nora   A.   Smith   and   K.    D. 

,     Wiggin     1.00 

Story  of  the  Mind,  J.  Mark  Baldwin *  0.40 

Student's  Froebel,  William  H.   Herford..*  0.75 

Studies  of  Childhood,   James   Sully 2.50 

Study  of  Children,   Dr.   Francis   Warner, 

net   1.00 

Symbolic   Education,   Susan  E.   Blow....      1.50 

Story  of  a  Child,  Pierre  Loti 

Storv  of  Primitive  Man,  Edward  Clodd. .  *   0.40 

Study  of  a  Child.  Louise  E.  Hogan 2.50 

I  Study  of  Dolls,  G.  Stanley  Hall *  0.25 

Study  of  a  Sand  Pile.  Ibid *  0.25 

Talks  to  Teachers,  William  James 1.50 

The  Child — His  Nature  and  Nurture,   W. 

B.   Drummond    *   0.40 

Three  Years  with  the  Children,  Wells...      1.25 

Tiverton   Tales    1.50 

Trees   in   Prose  and  Poetry,  Gertrude   L. 

Stone  and  M.  Grace  Fickett *   0.50 

Two  Children  of  the  Foothills,  Elizabeth 

Harrison,    net 1.00 

Talks  on  Pedagogics,  Francis  W.  Parker.     1.50 
The    Child    and    Child    Nature,    Baroness 

von    Marenholtz    Biilow    1.50 

The    Kindergarten    System,    trans,    from 
the   German   of  Alexander  B.   Hansch- 

man    2.00 

The    Ideal    Mother    (Pestalozzi's  Descrip- 
tion, printed  in  red  and  black),  each.  .      0.06 


The    Development    of   the    Child,    Nathan 

Oppenheim,    1.25 

What  Kindergarten  Does  for  the  Chil- 
dren,  $1.50   per  hundred,   each 0.02 

Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  Culture,  O. 
T.    Mason 1.75 

Why  the  Chimes  Rang,  Alden 0.15 

MUSIC 

Children's    Messiah,     Mari     Ruef    Hofer, 

per   hundred,    $15.00 *   0.20 

Children's  Singing  Games,  Old  and  New, 

Mari  Ruef   Hofer *   0.50 

Music  Education,   Calvin   Cady 1.50 

Merry    Songs  and   Games   for  the  Use  of 

the  Kindergarten,  Clara  B.  Hubbard.  .      2.00 

Music  for  the  Child  World,  Piano  Music 
from  the  Masters,  compiled  by  Mari 
Ruef  Hofer,  Vol.   I.,   *$1.25  ;  Vol.   II..*   1.50 

Nature  Songs  for  Children,  Fanny  Snow 

Knowlton,    new 1.00 

Primary  and  Junior  Songs  for  the  Sun- 
day School,   Mari  Ruef  Hofer *   0.40 

St.   Nicholas   Songs,   the  Words  from    St. 

Nicholas    Magazine 1.50 

Small    Songs   for    Small    Singers    (illus. ), 

W.  H.  Neidlinger,  net 1.50* 

Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones,  Walker 

and    Jenks 2.00 

Songs    and    Games    of    the    Mother-Play 

Book,    Froebel    1.50 

Songs  for  Little  Children,  Eleanor  Smith, 

2  vols.,   each 1.25 

Songs  of  the  Child  World,  Mrs.  Jessie  L. 

Gaynor    1.00 

Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten,  Mil- 
dred and   Patty  Hill 1.00 

Songs  of  Childhood,  Field-de  Koven  Song 

Book 2.00 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  HELPS. 

Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of 
Christ,  Ernest  D.  Burton  and  Shaler 
Mathews     1.00 

Kindergarten    Sunday    School,    Frederica 

Beard,   net 0.75 

Picture  Work  for  Teachers  and  Mothers, 

Walter    Hervey .* *   0.30 

The  Bible  in  the  Home,  leaflet  for  moth- 
ers' meetings,  Mary  L.  Butler,  per  hun- 
dred         0.30 

Kindergarten  Principles  and  Practice, 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  A. 
Smith    1.00 

Love,  Light  and  Life  for  God's  Little 
Children,  comprehensive  volume,  Mabel 
Wilson    3.00 

An    Ethical    Sunday    School,    Walter    L. 

Sheldon     1.25 

The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching,  Pat- 
terson   Du    Bois *  0.75 

A  Year  of  Sunday  School  Work,  Flor- 
ence U.  Palmer 1.00 

Old   Testament   Bible   Stories,    Walter   L. 

Sheldon    1.50 

Modern   Sunday  School.  Vincent *   0.90 

Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  Felix  Ad- 
ler          1.50 

Sunday    Afternoons     for    the    Children, 

Mrs.  E.   Frances    Soule *   0.75 

The  Boy  Problem,  Forbush.   net 0.75 

A  Study  in  Child  Nature,  Elizabeth  Har- 
rison, net 1.00 

Kindergarten      Sunday      School      Stories, 

Laura    Ella    Cragin 125 

Old  and  New  Testament  for  Children, 
edited  by  Richard  G.   Moulton,   each..      0.50 

Practical    Primary      Plans      for    Sunday 

School   Teachers,    I.    P.   Black 1.00 

Seven  Graded   Sunday  Schools,   Hurlbut.*   0.50 

Seven  Laws  of  Teaching.  Gregory,  net.  .'*   0.50 

Blackboard   Classes    for  Primary   Sunday 

School  Teachers,   F.   Darnell,  net *  0.25 

REFERENCES    IN    KINDERGARTEN 
MAGAZINE. 

Application  of  Kindergarten  Principles  to 
Primary  Sunday  School  Work,  Anna  E.  Bryan, 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  71,  131,  181,  245,  304,  389,  451, 
508.  583. 

Religion  for  Our  Children,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wild- 
er, Vol.  IX.,  p.  345. 


Sunday  School  Lessons,  Frederica  Beard, 
Vol.  IV.,  pp.  20,  74,  141,  196,  260,  320,  380, 
445,  500,   562. 

Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  Sunday 
School,  Lucy  Wheelock,  Vol.   VI.,  p.  173. 

So-called  Kindergarten  Methods  in  the  Sun- 
day  School,  Beulah  Bennett,  Vol.  VII.,  p.   636. 

Kindergarten  and  the  Sunday  School,  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Greene,  Vol.   I.,  p.  180. 

Ideals  for  Sunday  School  Work,  Mari  Ruef 
Hofer,  Colonel  Parker  and  others,  Vol.  XIII., 
p.  323. 

A  Mooted  Question — Needs  of  the  Primary 
Sunday  School  Teacher,  Prances  E.  Newton. 
Vol.  V.,  p.  483. 

Primary  Sabbath  School  Work,  Mabel  A. 
Wilson,   Vol.   V,   p.   165. 

BOOKS    FOR    CHILDREN. 

Kindergarten  Magazines,  each $0.20 

American   Boy's    Handy    Book,    Lina  and 

A.    B.    Beard $2.00 

American   Girl's   Handy   Book,    Ibid 2.00 

Among    the   Farmyard   People,    Clara   D. 

Pierson   1.25 

Among  the  Night  People,   Clara  D.   Pier- 
son 1.25 

A  Year  in  the  Fields,   Burroughs 1.50 

The  Bee  People,   Margaret   Morley 1.25 

Bimbi,    Ouida    1.00 

Book  of  Golden  Deeds,  C.  M.  Yonge 1.00 

Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts,  Ab- 

bie    Farwell    Brown 1.25 

Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  New  collection 

of  Old  Mother  Goose,  Charles  Welsh .  .  *  0.30 

Boy's   Odyssey,   W.   C.  Perry 1.25 

Buz,  or  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Honey 

Bee.   Maurice  Noel 1.00 

Child's   Garden  of  Verses,   Robert  L.  Ste- 
venson      *   0.50 

Child    Stories1   from    the    Masters,    Maud 

Menefee     0.75 

Everyday   Birds,    Bradford   Torrey 1.00 

Each  and  All,  Jane  Andrews *   0.50 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold,  Baldwin .  .  *  0.35 
First  Book  of  Forestry.  Filibert  Roth.  .  .  0.85 
Gods  and  Heroes,  Francillon *  0.40 


Hall  of  Shells,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hardy *   0.60 

Hiawatha    Primer    in    English,    Florence 

Holbrook     0.40 

Hiawatha    Primer    in    German,    Florence 

Holbrook   *  0.50 

In  Happy  Far-Away-Land,  Ruth  K.  Gard- 
iner          1.50 

King    Arthur    and    His    Court,     Frances 

Nimmo   Greene    *   0.50 

Lolami,    the    Little    Cliff-Dweller,    Clara 

K.   Bayliss    *   0.70 

Lyrica  Heroica,  edited  by  W.  E.  Henley.      0.90 
Miss    Muffet's    Christmas    Party,    Samuel 

M.    Crothers    1.00 

Mother  Goose   (Altemus  edition),  includ- 
ing a  few   fairy   tales *  0.30 

Norse  Gods  and  Heroes,  A.  Klingensmith.*   0.25 

Norse  Tales,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie *   0.50 

Out-Door-Land,  Robert  Chambers 1.50 

Peterkin,  Mrs.  Molesworth 1.25 

Plant  Relations,  Coulter,  net 1.10 

Rab  and  His  Friends,  Dr.  John  Brown.  .*   0.25 

Seven  Little   Sisters,  Jane  Andrews *  0.50 

Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors,  M. 

A.  B.   Kelly *   0.50 

Stories  in  Stone  from  the  Roman  Forum, 

Isabel  Lovell   1.50 

Story  of  Joan  of  Arc  for  Boys  and  Girls.*   0.80 

Story  of  Troy,  M.  Clarke *   0.60 

Story  of  Aeneas,   Ibid *   0.60 

Story  of   Siegried,    Baldwin 1.25 

Sunbonnet    Babies    Primer,    pictures    by 
Bertha     L.     Corbett,     text    by     E.     O. 

Grover     *   0.40 

The  Hidden  Servants,   Francesco  Alexan- 
der  (Rhymed  Legends  of  Florence) 

The  Stars  in   Song  and   Legend,   Jermain 

G.  Porter    *   0.50 

The  Listening  Child,  L.  W.  Thacher,  com- 
pilation   of    short   poems — choice 1.35 

Ten  Boys  of  Long  Ago,  Andrews *   0.50 

Wagner    Story    Book,    Frost 1.50 

Wandering   Heroes.    Lillian   J.    Price ....  *   0.75 

Wizard    of   Oz,    Baum 

Wilderness  Ways.  William   J.   Long *  0.50 

Uncle    Robert's    Geography,    Francis    W. 

Parker,  3  vols.,  each *   0.50 

Water  Babies,   Charles   Kingsley '.  *  0.50 
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Price,  $1.50  net,  postpaid,  or  at  all  Book  Shops. 

The  Living  Age  of  Boston  says:  "It  teaches  helpful  lessons  in  every-day  manners 
and  morals." 

The  Kindergarten  Magazine  says:  "  We  recommend  the  book  to  mothers  and  teach- 
ers of  young  children.     The  stories  will  find  a  place  in  the  Kindeig-artenr 

will  like  to  read,  or  have  read  to  them,  over  and  over 

V Vmt*    ^"hflrlron     aSain'  stories  from  IN  HAPPY  FAR=AWAY  LAND,  by 
X  U\*l     V^llllUl Cll     Ruth   Kimball   Gardiner,  a  book  that  will  amuse  and 

govern  any  child,  as  well  as  develop  its  mental  faculties. 

The  Presbyterian  Journal  says:  "The  book  will  be  a  successful  one.  In  fact,  there 
is  a  moral  taught  in  the  stories  without  any  noticeable  didactic  effect.  The  teaching  is 
felt  rather  than  expressed.  There  is  no  question  as  to  their  entertaining  qualities,  and 
one  read  to  the  young  people  will  enlist  their  interest.  This  will  mean  that  the  book  is  to 
read  over  again,  a  sure  sign  of  the  children's  appreciation." 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Philadelphia  says:  "This  is  one  of  the  books  which 
will  be  likely  to  delight  parents." 

The  New  York  Delineator  says:  "The  volume  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  its 
mechanical  excellence  is  only  equaled  by  its  delightful  contents." 

The  Editor  of  the  School  Journal,  New  York  City  says:  "  It  is  seldom  that  a  person 
old  enough  to  have  children  of  his  own  can  sit  down  and  read  fairy  stories,  one,  two, 
three — and  even  dozens  of  them,  and  actually  be  more  fascinated  by  each  than  he  was 

with  the  one  before.. If  you  want  to  give  your  pupils  an  exquisite  pleasure  read 

them  the  stories  from  "In  Happy  Far-Away  Land."     Address: 

ZIMMERMAN'S 

156    FIFTH   AVENUE  NEW   YORK    CITY 

Or,  The  Kindergarten  Magazine  Co.,  929  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 


forbearance. 

(^HmJlSC  tbou  named  an  tin  birds 

^HL      without  a  gun? 

Eoced  the  wood  ■  rose,  and  left 

it  on  its  stalk? 

J!t  rich  men's  tables  eaten  bread  and  pulse? 

Unarmed,  faced  danger  with  a  heart  of 

trust? 

And  loved  so  well  a  bigb  behavior* 

In  man  or  maid,  tbat  thou  from  speech 

refrained, 

nobility  more  nobly  to  repay? 

0,  be  my  friend,  and  teacb  me  to  be  thine! 

—Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

may,  !so3-ioo3. 
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SOCIETY  AND  ITS  CHILDREN,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFER- 
ENCE TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD  LABOR.* 

BY   WILLIAM    M.    SALTER. 

THERE  is  a  wonderful  significance  in  the- fact  that  humanity- 
continues  its  life  on  the  earth  by  means  of  successive 
generations.  We  all,  as  the  years  go  on,  become  set  in 
our  ways  of  living  and  acting.  More  and  more  we  lose 
the  power  of  change.  Possibilities  that  once  were  open  to  us  close. 
Even  our  errors  and  mistakes  stay  by  us,  like  scars  on  our  bodies. 
Were  we  to  live  on  forever,  if  the  future  of  humanity  depended  upon 
us,  how  bounded  the  horizon  would  be !  But  nature  arranges  differ- 
ently. Instead  of  keeping  us  alive,  she  brings  new  creatures  on  the 
scene — creatures  unspoiled,  unhurt,  with  destinies  not  achieved,  but 
to  be  achieved,  with  something  of  a  morning  freshness  on  their 
brows.  It  is  in  this  way  that  indefinite  progress  becomes  possible  in 
the  world.  We  reach  the  term  of  our  achievements,  and  the  new 
generation  are  ready  to  make  fresh  achievements.  Our  experience 
we  hand  over  to  them,  our  mistakes  we  try  to-  have  them  avoid — 
with  this  help  they  may  go  further  along  the  path  of  progress  than 
we  could  have  gone,  and  their  descendants  may  go  further  still. 
Thus,  though  men  and  generations  are  ever  dying,  the  race  may 
ever  advance. 

If  the  larger  standpoint  of  humanity  is  taken,  there  is,  then,  noth- 
ing more  keenly  interesting  than  a  fresh  generation.  Mothers  and 
fathers  are,  indeed,  attracted  to  their  children  by  a  natural  instinct ; 
they  love  them,  they  take  pride  in  them,  they  want  to  do  for  them. 
But  the  view  of  children  which  I  wish  now  to  present  is  other  and 
more  elevated  than  this.    It  is  the  broad  human  and  social  view.     It 

*Ethical  Addresses,  1305  Arch   St.,  Philadelphia. 
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is  the  thought  of  the  child  as  a  member  and  a  servant  of  the  race. 
It  is  the  thought  that  we  have  when  we  identify  ourselves  with  hu- 
manity, when  we  link  ourselves  with  the  increasing  purpose  which 
through  the  ages  runs,  when  we  look  forward  and  anticipate  here 
and  elsewhere  a  perfect  humanity,  when  we  feel  that  the  great  things 
that  count  in  the  world  are  the  successive  steps  that  are  taken  in 
that  direction.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  religious  point  of  view  from 
which  I  speak,  and  as  it  is  higher  than  the  ordinary  family  view,  so 
it  is  higher  than  the  industrial  and  commercial  view,  which  looks  on 
children  chiefly  as  producers  of  wealth,  as  a  commercial  asset ;  and 
those  who  do  not  rise  to  it  will,  I  fear,  imperfectly  sympathize  with 
what  I  have  to  say. 

From  this  standpoint,  the  fundamental  task  of  society  comes  to 
be  to  find  out  the  capabilities  of  the  new  generation  rising  in  its  midst, 
and  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  give  opportunity  for  the  development  and 
realization  of  those  capabilities.  This  is  the  debt  of  the  present  to  the 
future.  It  is  to  make  the  life  of  the  future  as  full,  as  varied,  as 
effective  as  it  can.  It  cannot  do  the  future's  work,  but  it  can  liberate 
capacity.  The  future  will  be  judged  strictly,  sternly  on  its  own  merits 
as  the  present  is — but  the  preparation  of  the  future,  that  is  in  the 
present's  hands.  One  of  our  poets  characterized  it  as  the  American 
idea, 

'"To  make  a  man  a  man, 
And  then  to  let  him  be." 

What  he  does  is  his  own  affair,  society's  only  office  is  to  open  up 
a  position  where  he  can  do  his  best— to  put  him  in  possession  of  him- 
self, to  make  him  responsible  for  himself.  As  a  slave  is  not  a  man 
because  somebody  else  holds  him  down,  so  is  anyone  in  a  substan- 
tially similar  condition  whom  the  force  of  circumstances  hinders 
from  following  the  talents  that  belong  to  him. 

It  is  from  motives  of  this  sort  that  a  wise  society  establishes  a 
system  of  education.  The  object  is  literally  to  bring  out  what  there 
is  in  a  child — to  test  it,  to  prove  its  capabilities.  For  there  are  alwavs 
two  factors,  as  in  life  generally — the  one  inside,  the  other  outside. 
The  environment,  the  opportunity  will  not  do  much  if  the  appetite, 
the  capacity  is  not  there ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  appetite  will  go 
unsatisfied,  the  capacity  forever  slumber,  if  the  opportunitv  or  stim- 
ulus is  absent.  Education  is  only  a  test,  and  yet  it  should  be  universal 
that  everybody  may  be  tested.    This  is  how  education  is  necessarilv  a 
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social  function.  In  private  hands,  individuals,  perhaps  whole  classes 
of  individuals,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked — as  was  the  case  in  England 
down  to  recent  times,  where  the  idea  was  that  education  conducted 
by  the  State  might  do  for  Germans  and  Americans,  but  was  entirely 
unsuited  to  the  manly  independence  of  the  true  Briton,  with  the 
result  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  of  the  country  were 
absolutelv  without  instruction.*  It  is  the  social  interest  that  calls 
for  the  development  of  the  capacity  of  every  member  of  society  and 
the  only  reliable  organ  of  the  social  interest  is  society  itself. 

I  am  now  sketching  ideas  and  necessities,  and  of  couise  do  not 
mean  that  every  so-called  system  of  national  education  is  a  true  sys- 
tem. Rather  should  I  say,  that  few,  if  any  systems,  correspond  to 
the  all-round  requirements  of  the  idea.  In  this  country,  for  instance, 
we  seem,  until  recently,  to  have  gone  on  the  idea  that  our  future 
citizens  were  to  be  mainly  clerks  and  shop-keepers  and  business  men 
— certainly  if  it  was  thought  that  they  were  to  be  mechanics  or  engi- 
neers or  farmers  or  housekeepers  or  artists,  the  public  school  system 
would  have  been  arranged  differently,  as  indeed  it  is  now  beginning 
to  be.  The  problem  of  education  is  not  to  take  a  person  through  a 
prescribed  course  of  study — any  such  course  ( beyond  the  elementary 
culture  necessary  to  all )  must  mainly  serve  one  class — but  it  is  bv 
observation  and  testing  to  find  out  what  the  person  is  fit  for  in  life 
and  then  give  him  specific  help  along  that  line.  If  he  has  mechanical 
aptitudes,  let  him  have  the  training  that  will  develop  them ;  if  he  has 
a  love  of  the  soil,  a  love  of  cattle,  if  he  likes  to  see  things  grow  and 
to  make  them  grow,  let  him  be  put  in  the  way  of  all  the  information 
that  goes  to  make  the  intelligent  farmer ;  if  he  has  the  artist's  tem- 
perament and  perceptions  and  instincts,  let  him  be  trained  to  be  an 
artist;  if  he  has  talent  for  leadership  and  organizing  capacities,  let 
him  be  trained  to  be  a  merchant  or  manufacturer,  and  so  on.  All 
these  and  similar  capacities  are  in  the  line  of  human  service — and 
when  they  are  brought  out  and  properly  put  to'  use,  one  both  serves 
his  kind  and  serves  himself — for  our  highest  duty  to  ourselves  is  just 
to  bring  out  our  peculiar  capabilities,  to'  be  all  we  distinctly  can  be. 

In  a  word,  the  educational  system  must  be  varied  and  flexible. 
This  only  means  the  avoidance  of  waste.  To  train  persons  to  be 
second-rate  book-keepers  or  salesmen,  when  they  might  have  been 
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first-class  mechanics  or  farmers,  is  a  waste  of  society's  energy.  To 
train  men  for  business  when  they  should  have  been  trained  for  art  is 
waste.  To'  train  men  for  the  professions  when  they  can  really  best 
serve  society  by  some  form  of  manual  labor  is  also  waste.  Of 
course,  so  long  as  individual  parents  have  the  means,  they  can  do 
what  they  like  with  their  children — they  can  waste  as  much  money 
on  them  as  they  please ;  they  can  send  them  to  college  simply  because 
it  is  a  fine  thing  to  do — though  really  it  might  be  better  if  they  were 
put  to  work.  But  I  am  speaking  now  of  society  and  of  social  pro- 
vision for  education,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  strictly 
economical.  It  should  give  its  opportunities  to  talents,  and  to  nothing 
else.  It  should  let  men  move  up  or  down  the  so-called  social  scale 
according  to  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  If  a  poor  boy  has  talents, 
he  should  have  a  chance  to  develop  them  to  the  uttermost.  If  the 
son  of  rich  parents  is  without  special  talents,  while  they  may  do  as 
they  like  with  him,  society  is  only  bound  to  educate  him  in  accord- 
ance with  the  talents  he  has. 

In  sound,  fundamental  educational  theory  I  do  not  think  we  have 
gone  much  beyond  Plato.  His  great  book,  "The  Republic,"  is  in  a 
way  a  treatise  on  education;  for,  in  Plato's  view,  a  true  state  and  a 
true  education  are  corresponding  terms,  the  two  sides  of  a  shield. 
He  spoke,  in  mythical  language,  of  persons  as  composed  of  different 
metals,  corresponding  to  the  different  services  they  could  render 
to  the  state ;  some  were  gold,  some  silver,  some  copper,  some  iron — 
all  useful,  all  to  be  held  in  honor,  and  yet  some  more  honorable  than 
others,  because  having  elements  in  their  nature  fitting  them  for  lead- 
ing and  guiding  the  state.  But  the  significant  thing  (in  connection 
with  Plato's  conception)  was  that  inasmuch  as  all  were  related  to 
one  another,  were  of  the  same  stock,  silver  children  might  sometimes 
come  of  golden  parents,  and  golden  children  come  of  silver  parents, 
and  so  on  down  and  up  the  scale — and,  adds  Plato  quite  simply  and 
fearlessly,  the  children  after  being  tested,  should  go  where  thev 
belong,  and  the  ruler's  children,  if  they  have  an  alloy  of  copper  or 
iron,  should  without  any  sort  of  pity  be  put  among  the  artisans  and 
agriculturists,  and  the  children  of  artisans  and  agriculturists,  if  they 
are  born  with  an  admixture  of  silver  and  gold,  should  be  put  among 
the  ruling  classes  of  the  state.*  It  is  simply  a  high,  stern,  truly  polit- 

*"Republic,"  III.,  415. 
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ical  economy — because  dictated  by  the  largest  considerations  of  the 
welfare  of  the  state.  And  it  is  interesting  to  find  a  modern  philoso- 
pher— the  philosophers,  not  the  specialists,  are  almost  always  the  true 
educators — taking  a  similar  view.  It  is  Professor  Huxley,  in  the 
course  of  an  argument  particularly  about  technical  education! — 
something  that  England  is  now  waking  up  to  see  that  she  sorely 
needs.  After  speaking  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  content  to  go  through 
life  with  moderate  exertion  and  a  fair  share  of  ease,  doing  common 
things  in  a  common  way,  he  says  there  are  also'  the  few  with  special 
aptitudes  or  a  special  desire  for  excellence,  and  a  still  more  select 
number  who  have  positive  genius.  The  most  important  object  of  all 
educational  schemes,  he  declares,  is  to  catch  these  exceptional  people 
and  turn  them  to  account  for  the  good  of  society.  "No  man  can  say 
where  they  will  crop  up;  like  their  opposites,  the  fools  and  knaves, 
they  appear  sometimes  in  the  palace,  and  sometimes  in  the  hovel ;  the 
great  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  I  was  almost  going  to  say  the  most  im- 
portant end  of  all  social  arrangements,  is  to  keep  these  glorious 
sports  of  nature  from  being  either  corrupted  by  luxury  or  starved 
by  poverty,  and  to  put  them  in  a  position  in  which  they  can  do  the 
work  for  which  they  are  specially  fitted."  Accordingly  Huxley  ad- 
vocated providing  a  lad  who  showed  signs  in  an  elementary  school 
of  special  capacity,  with  the  means  of  continuing  his  education  after 
his  daily  working  life  had  'begun ;  if  there  was  a  likelihood  of  his 
becoming  a  draughtsman,  or  a  teacher,  or  a  man  of  science,  some- 
how the  opportunity  of  becoming  such  should  be  afforded  him.  And 
to  the  lad  of  genius,  Huxley  would  have  made  accessible  the  highest 
and  most  complete  training  the  country  could  afford — if,  he  said, 
the  nation  could  purchase  a  potential  Watt,  or  Davy,  or  Faraday,  at 
the  cost  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  down,  he  would  be  dirt  cheap 
at  the  money.  His  ideal  was  summed  up  in  what  he  once  said  to  the 
London  School  Board  that  their  business  was  to  provide  a  ladder, 
reaching  from  the  gutter  to  the  university,  along  which  every  child 
in  the  three  kingdoms  should  have  the  chance  of  climbing  as  far  as 
he  was  fit  to  go.  It  is  the  same  large,  noble  conception  that  Plato 
had.  Education  is  to  find  out  and  cultivate  talent — it  is  to  find  out 
and  nourish  those  capacities  by  which    the    race    may    grow  and 
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progress.  Let  us  see  in  a  rough  and  approximate  way  what  this 
practically  means. 

Plainly  it  means,  in  the  first  place,  that  during  the  growing  period, 
every  child  should  be  under  educational  influences.  If  the  educa- 
tional progress  stops  in  the  midst  of  that  period  in  any  case,  that 
child  is  not  really  tested — is  not  really  given  a  chance.  Talent  that 
might  serve  mankind  is  not  allowed  to  come  to  birth.  This  is  social 
waste.  A  child  ought  to  continue  in  some  sort  of  school  so  long  as 
it  is  necessary  to  prove  what  he  can  do  in  the  world.  Perhaps  in 
some  cases  this  can  be  found  out  early — but  in  no  case  can  it  be  ascer- 
tained with  assurance  before  the  age  of  adolescence ;  and  perhaps  in 
most  instances,  two  or  three  years  longer  are  necessary  in  order  to 
find  out  what  the  range  of  one's  capabilities  is.  Tt  would  have  fared 
ill  with  many  who  are  doing  a  distinctive,  good  work  of  their  own 
in  the  world,  if  they  had  had  to  decide  at  fourteen  years  of  age  what 
they  were  to  do,  or  if  it  had  had  to  be  decided  for  them.  Many 
do  not  know  themselves,  do  not  disclose  themselves,  till  they  are  six- 
teen, seventeen  or  eighteen.  It  would  be  a  pitiable  prejudgment  to 
make  them  start  on  their  life  career  before  that.  I  think  then  we  may 
say  quite  absolutely  that  education  should  not  stop  before  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  I  think  we  may  say  with  considerable  assurance  that 
it  ought  not  to  stop  before  the  age  of  sixteen,  not  that  talents  will 
always  be  discovered  within  these  two  years  that  might  not  have  been 
discovered  before,  but  simply  that  their  chances  of  discovery  should 
not  be  shut  out,  that  the  child  shall  not  be  prematurely  judged.  If 
for  economic  reasons  it  seems  imperative  that  the  child  begin  work 
during  this  interval,  I  would  suggest  that  a  compromise  might  be 
made — the  child  working  a  part  of  the  time  and  going  on  with  its 
education  the  rest.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  in  certain  instances 
it  may  be  pretty  clearly  known  by  the  age  of  fourteen  that  a  boy 
or  girl  has  no  aptitudes  beyond  those  of  ordinary  manual  labor;  if  so, 
there  may  be  no  harm  in  their  starting  then  to  learn  some  trade — 
though  the  work  should  be  light  and  the  hours  not  long,  so  that  the 
physical  development  shall  not  be  interfered  with.  But  probably  in 
the  majority  of  cases  where  special  aptitudes  do  not  appear,  the 
careful  observer  would  not  like  to  say  that  they  may  not  appear  later 
— so  that  as  a  general  rule  sixteen  would  be  a  safer  and  fairer  mini- 
mum age  than  fourteen. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  education  that  should  be  open  to  all 
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and  indeed  obligatory  on  all.  But  in  respect  to  the  higher  education 
a  different  principle  and  a  different  law  come  in.  The  object  of  the 
education  I  have  described  (aside  from  giving  the  culture  which 
every  human  being  should  have)  is  to  find  out  what  a  child's  capabil- 
ities are — a  certain  amount  of  experimentation  and  liberality  is  neces- 
sary to  this  end.  But  the  opportunities  of  a  more  advanced  educa- 
tion should  be  according  to  merit.  Now  capacity  is  not  to  be  discov- 
ered; it  is  presupposed.  As  it  responds  to  opportunity  it  is  real,  as 
it  fails  to,  it  proves  only  to  have  been  imaginary — at  least  it  is  with- 
out energy  and  force.  Strict  examinations  should  be  the  method  by 
which  one  passes  from  one  grade  to  another.  Neither  money  nor 
influence  should  avail  to  keep  one  in  schools  of  a  more  advanced 
nature.  If  one  is  not  up  to>  the  standard  he  should  drop  out — and 
as  the  schools  or  classes  ascend  in  the  scale,  more  and  more  must  be 
expected  to  drop  out,  not  as  in  our  public  schools  now  where  dimin- 
ishing attendance  means  simply  or  mainly  that  children  must  go  to 
work,  but  because  fewer  and  fewer  have  those  high  capacities  and 
that  determination  and  that  character  that  enables  them  to  meet  the 
progressively  higher  and  higher  tests.  And  yet  nothing  should  hin- 
der those  who  have  capacity  and  character  from  going  on  with  the 
education  fitted  to  their  needs — even  to  its  topmost  limit.  If  young 
men  and  young  women  have  not  the  means  for  this,  they  should  be 
given  them.  There  should  be  private  endowments  and  public  endow- 
ments with  this  end  in  view.  It  is  surprising  how  much  capacity 
is  constantly  coming;  up  from  the  rank  and  file  of  humanity.  We 
talk  of  superior  breeds  of  men.  But  most  superior  breeds  of  men 
die  out.  Whether  from  one  cause  or  another,  few  families  are  like 
the  Adamses  in  this  country — few  have  distinguished  members  for 
more  than  one  or  two  generations.  A  socio1ogist  and  philosopher 
says  that  every  aristocracy,  every  close  corporation,  which  has  only 
been  renewed  from  its  own  ranks,  becomes  gradually  extinct.*  From 
the  country  and  the  farms  come  the  leaders  of  affairs  in  our  cities 
now;  and  rarely,  it  would  seem,  do  they  have  sons  or  grandsons  that 
are  equal  to  them.  It  is  from  the  great  mass  of  humanity  that  the 
men  and  women  of  capacity  are  ever  emerging,  and  the  problem 
of  education,  the  problem  of  large  statesmanship,  is  to  get  hold  of 
them  and  by  private  provision  or  by  public  provision  train  them  for 


*Fouillee,  "Education  From  a  National  Standpoint."  p.  43. 
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the  posts  of  service  for  which  they  are  fitted.  We  know  not  how 
many  more  of  them  there  might  be,  had  we  the  social  arrangements 
to  find  them  out  and  the  largeness  of  mind  to  provide  for  their  educa- 
tion. There  is  no  pettier  idea  than  that  children  should  have  only  the 
opportunities  their  fathers  can  give  them ;  the  child  is  not  the  father's 
interest  merely — he  is  society's  interest ;  and  a  true  society  will  not 
have  a  grudging,  pigmy  educational  policy,  but  a  great  one. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  such  considerations  that  I  turn  to  consider  a 
phenomenon  of  the  modern  world  that  instead  of  contributing  to  the 
upbuilding  and  progress  of  society  tends  to  its  undoing — I  mean 
child  labor  (in  the  technical  sense  which  that  phrase, has  acquired). 
This  does  not  mean  simply  healthful  physical  exercise,  or  light  house- 
hold tasks  or  farm  chores,  such  as  a  child  of  even  ten  or  twelve  may 
be  better  for  doing,  but  work  all  day  long  in  a  factory  or  in  a  shop 
or  on  the  street — work  that  does  not  supplant  but  takes  the  place  of 
the  education  which  they  should  be  receiving.  How  does  such  an  un- 
natural phenomenon  come  about?  Firstly,  it  must  be  observed,  it  is 
a  modern  phenomenon — it  is  one  of  the  shadow  sides  of  eighteenth, 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  civilization.  This  does  not  mean 
that  children  have  not  been  misused  before,  but  that  the  misuse  did 
not  have  the  chance  to  grow  into  a  system.  It  is  an  age  of  machinery 
that  has  brought  in  an  age  of  child-labor.  There  is  no  better  instance 
of  how  a  good  may  bring  on  an  evil,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  social 
purpose  controlling  the  use  of  the  good.  The  normal  purpose  of  ma- 
chinery is  to  lighten  human  labor.  A  society  with  machinery  would 
be  better  off  than  one  without,  because  its  workers  would  have  to 
toil  less  hard  and  would  have  more  leisure  for  the  higher  ends  o* 
life.  The  simple,  obvious  idea  still  survives  in  the  phrase  "labor-sav- 
ing machinery."  And  yet  because  of  the  lack  of  a  social  or  ethical 
purpose  in  society,  one  of  the  effects  of  machinery  has  been  not  so 
much  to  save  labor  as  to  shift  it,  to  shift  it  from  the  backs  of  those 
who  normally  render  it  to  those  who  never  should  be  called  on  to 
render  it — from  the  workers  to  the  children.  Instead  of  making 
men's  burdens  lighter,  it  has  made  children's  burdens  heavier.  That 
is  the  way  ethics  works  itself  out  in  the  world.  We  think  it  is  a 
fine  impracticable  ideal,  and  because  we  take  it  so,  we  bring  on  our- 
selves untold  misery.  One  with  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
might  have  said  to  England  a  century  or  more  ago,  "Behold  I  have 
set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing ;  therefore  choose 
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life  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  might  live ;"  but  England  chose 
mammon  rather  than  the  law  of  life,  and  in  the  course  of  a  genera- 
tion or  two  it  seemed  as  if  a  curse  was  on  the  land.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  letting  the  inventions  of  a  Hargreaves,  an  Arkwright,  a 
Cartwright  bless  the  mass  of  toilers  in  her  midst,  she  allowed  them 
to  serve  private  greed — and  this  greed  enlisted  the  little  ones  of  the 
land  in  its  behalf,  and  fetched  them  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
from  the  poorhouses  and  from  the  workers'  families  into  its  factories, 
until  when  they  grew  up  and  their  children  grew  up,  England  was 
face  to  face  with  a  decadent  working  population,  and  from  very 
necessity  and  from  the  sheer  instincts  of  self-preservation  she  was 
forced  to>  put  a  stop  to  the  process  and  to  bring  upon  the  manufac- 
turers the  imperious  arm  of  the  law.  I  need  not  give  details — every- 
one who  knows  the  industrial  history  of  England  is  familiar  with 
them.  -  Children  from  five  years  up  worked  fourteen  hours  a  day. 
As  they  grew  up  they  were  relieved  of  labor  and  fresh  children  were 
drawn  on  to  take  their  places.  The  natural  order  of  things  was 
inverted.  Often  instead  of  parents  taking  care  of  their  children,  the 
children  supported  the  parents.  At  best,  the  parents  boarded  them 
and  took  their  wages  for  pay.  As  children  were  so  profitable,  mar- 
riages were  contracted  early  for  the  sake  of  getting  them — the  ten- 
dency was  to  make  parents  lazy,  lax,  if  not  vicious.  It  was  only 
an  extension  of  the  same  spirit  when  a  large  number  of  workingmen 
in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  1834,  petitioned  that  children  might  be 
allowed  to  work  nights.  Day  and  night  labor  was  common  in  Eng- 
land— one  set  of  children  would  come  home,  only  to  have  another 
set  start  out,  so  that  the  beds  were  always  warm.  The  death  rate 
in  some  of  the  cities  became  double  what  it  usually  was  in  the  coun- 
try. This  was  the  state  of  things  until  the  conscience  of  the  nation 
was  stirred  by  the  appeals  of  Lord  Shaftsbury  and  the  tide  of  re- 
forming legislation  set  in. 

In  this  country  things  have  never  been  so  bad,  but  they  have  been 
bad  enough.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  century  boys  of  eight  to  twelve 
years,  with  pale,  colorless  faces,  have  been  found  tending  bobbins 
in  a  Connecticut  factory ;  children  of  four  and  five  have  been  seen  in 
tobacco  factories  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn — girls  so  little  that 
they  had  to  stand  on  boxes  eighteen  inches  high  to  reach  their  work ; 
boys  of  seven  have  been  taken  down  on  night  shifts  with  their  fath- 
ers in  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania.     Yes,  the  same  hideous  in- 
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version  of  things  has  arisen  here  that  existed  in  England ;  in  some 
of  our  manufacturing  towns,  according  to  an  official  report,  you 
might  have  found  "the  old  fellows  lying  around  the  streets  smoking 
pipes,  and  at  noon  going  with  five  or  six  pails  of  dinner  for  their  chil- 
dren in  the  mills."  I  cannot  believe  that  any  of  these  things  exist 
now,  for  the  conscience  of  our  people  has  been  stirred  in  recent  years, 
and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  has  put  a  stop  to  them — but  it  is  only 
the  law  that  does  prevent  them,  and  where  such  laws  do  not  exist, 
as  generally  in  the  South,  the  abuses  exist  in  all  their  ugliness.  In 
cotton  factory  towns  down  there  it  is  said  that  hardly  any  man  over 
forty  is  at  work;  his  children  are  in  the  factories  while  he  "totes'" 
the  meals.  Children  of  seven  years  and  upwards  are  found  at  work 
— Miss  Addams  found  one  of  five.  Sometimes  they  work  all  night. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  in  the  mills  representing  northern  investments 
the  number  of  children  employed  is  greater  than  the  number  found 
in  the  mills  controlled  by  southern  capital.  The  evil  is  so>  great  and 
so  glaring  that  a  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
Georgia,  a  conservative  body  of  men  representing  a  church  of  which 
General  "Bob"  Toombs  said  that  it  interferes  neither  with  religion 
nor  business,  adopted  a  year  or  more  ago,  by  a  practically  unanimous 
vote,  a  strong  resolution  in  favor  of  legislative  interference. 

It  is  true  that  in  Illinois,  there  being  practically  no  textile  indus- 
try, the  evil  of  child-labor  has  never  attained  large  proportions.  It 
is  true,  too,  that  beginning  with  1887,  such  laws  have  been  enacted 
here  that  even  with  cotton  factories  and  the  like,  the  evil  could  not 
develop  as  it  has  elsewhere.  And  vet  we  cannot  take  unmingled  satis- 
faction. We  have  only  put  a  check  to  the  grossest  abuses — the  true 
ideal  of  child-labor  legislation  we  have  not  attained.  There  is  no 
prohibition  of  night  work,  for  instance,  and  in  certain  of  our  Chicago 
slaughter  houses  and  elsewhere  in  the  city  you  may  find  children 
working  away  through  all  the  night  hours.  We  are  not  up  to  the 
level  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts  or  of  Ohio  or  even  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  this  respect — Xew  Jersey  is  indeed  the  most  advanced,  allow- 
ing no  youth  under  18  to  work  in  a  factory  after  six  o'clock.  Again, 
though  we  do  not  mean  that  the  children  of  this  Commonwealth 
shall  work  in  factories  or  shops  of  any  kind  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen, we  do  not  provide  any  sure  way  of  establishing  that  they  are 
really  fourteen  when  they  go  to  work,  children  and  parents  often 
falsifying  on  this  point.     A  public-spirited  and  responsible  commit- 
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tee  visited  not  long  ago  forty  places  in  Chicago'  where  children  were 
employed  and  estimated  that  a  third  of  them  were  under  the  required 
age.  This  same  committee  proposes  a  simple  method,  resting  on  ap- 
peal to  school  and  church  records,  the  details  of  which  I  need  not 
give,  by  which  this  falsifying  would  be  made  practically  impossible — 
it  is  in  successful  operation  elsewhere.  Still  further,  the  provisions 
for  the  education  of  children  up  to  the  fourteenth  year  are  very  im- 
perfect. As  the  law  stands,  only  sixteen  weeks  of  school  attendance 
are  required  during  the  year  after  the  tenth  year,  attendance  need 
not  begin  until  January,  so  that  from  May  to«  January  a  child  may  be 
out  of  school  altogether.  I  need  not  say  that  this  is  not  assuring  the 
child  the  educational  opportunity  that  it  ought  to  have.  Up  at  least 
to  the  age  of  fourteen  a  child  ought  to  be  in  school  all  of  the  school 
year.  Yes,  it  even  happens  that  when  fourteen  years  old,  children 
can  start  out  in  the  factory  or  shop  and  begin  their  bread-earning 
career,  though  they  have  had  practically  no  education  at  all.  Twenty 
of  our  commonwealths  require  that  before  employment  a  child  shall 
at  least  know  how  to  read  and  write — but  Illinois  is  not  of  their 
number.  What  a  handicap  to  start  out  in  life  without  this  rudi- 
mentary knowledge !  Should  not  every  one  for  his  own  sake  and  for 
society's  sake  be  obliged  to  have  it?  I  have  read  with  admiration 
of  an  enlightened  firm  of  Boston  merchants,  the  Filenes,  who  have 
long  made  it  a  rule  to  employ  no  person  who  was  not  a  graduate  of 
a  grammar  school.  What  a  premium  does  not  that  put  on  education ! 
And  why  should  not  the  state  set  up  a  similar  standard,  even  if  not 
so  high  a  one?  The  committee  I  have  spoken  of  (it  is  an  official 
committee  of  the  Federation  of  the  Women's  clubs  of  Illinois)  is  agi- 
tating for  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  next  legislature,  covering  all 
these  points,  and  I  should  like  to  commend  their  work  in  the  warmest 
possible  manner,  and  to  urge  you  all  to  use  what  influence  you  have 
to  promote  the  thorough  consideration  and  the  passage  of  the  bill.* 
Yes,  I  would  go  beyond  the  proposals  of  this  bill.  It  may  be  all 
that  is  practicable  to  ask  for  at  the  present  time,  and  yet  I  am  pre- 
senting the  subject  broadly  now  and  I  need  make  no  apology  for 
urging  the  ideal  toward  which  I  think  society  must  gradually  work. 
Why  do  we  oppose  child-labor  under  the  age  of  fourteen  ?     Because 

*See  "Child  Labor  in  Illinois:  A  Plea  for  Better  Laws"  (Industrial  Com- 
mittee, Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago), 
a  pamphlet  for  free  distribution. 
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it  is  taking  the  time  for  work  that  a  child  ought  to  have  to  grow 
in — grow  in  body  and  in  mind.  It  is  making  him  do  something,  do 
something  systematically  and  all  day — before  he  has  a  chance  to 
prove  what  he  can  do.  It  is  a  shocking  injustice  to  a  child  and  it 
may  be  a  shocking  waste  to  society.  But  even  at  and  immediately 
after  fourteen,  who  has  his  body  well  knit?  who  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  eight  or  ten  hours  strain  of  continuous  employment 
that  a  full  grown  man  can  be  expected  to  stand  ?  Sixteen  is  the 
very  earliest  age  at  which  the  average  child  should  be  expected  to  do 
a  full  day's  work — do  it  continuously,  that  is,  week  in  and  week  out. 
Up  to  that  time  if  a  youth  does  regular  work,  it  ought  not  to  be  for 
more  than  half  a  day,  or  every  other  day.  This  was  the  system  that 
was  instituted  in  England,  when  the  reform  legislation  started,  al- 
though the  age  at  which  half  time  began  was  nine  (now  it  is  eleven). 
In  Denmark  there  is  the  same  system,  half-time  beginning  at  ten ; 
in  Russia  also,  half-time  beginning  at  twelve.  If  the  system  is  prac- 
ticable starting  with  these  lower  ages,  there  can  be  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  things  to  make  it  impracticable  for  the  higher  age  I  pro- 
pose. I  look  to  the  time  when  we  shall  reach  the  level  of  New  Zea- 
land, the  most  advanced,  apparently,  of  modern  communities,  and 
count  sixteen  as  the  earliest  age  at  which  one  shall  begin  to  do  a 
man's  or  woman's  full  work — when,  if  there  is  work  before  that,  it 
shall  be  half-time  work.  I  understand  that  one  of  our  Chicago  pack- 
ing houses  did  recently  raise  the  age  limit  of  those  in  its  employ,  to 
sixteen  years — if  it  is  reallv  so,  it  ought  to  have  honorable  recogni- 
tion for  the  fact. 

But  there  is  the  other  side  of  this  proposition.  Those  who  work 
half  time  may  have  the  other  half  still  to>  prove  what  is  in  them 
though  their  early  education  did  not  bring  it  out.  There  is  grave 
doubt  whether  more  than  a  few  are  really  tested  by  the  time  they  are 
fourteen.  The  unambitious,  or  those  incapable  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary manual  labor  will  at  least  be  assured  thereby  the  chance  of 
getting  their  full  stature  and  strength.*  For  others  the  gain  will  be 
great.    There  should  be  half-time  schools  or  night  schools  for  them 


*Think  of  what  happens  at  present,  of  boys  of  fourteen,  bending  over  all 
day  to  make  button-holes  in  sweatshops,  with  the  likelihood  of  getting  curva- 
ture of  the  spine,  or  of  girls  of  that  tender  age,  running  foot-power  machines 
all  day,  with  the  likelihood  of  incurring  tuberculosis  or  pelvic  disorders, 
ruinous  to  themselves  and  to  their  children.  Think  of  the  children  of  the 
same  age  working  in  the  laundries,  amid  the  exhausting  effects   of  heat  and 
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— in  this  case  they  would  not  be  too  exhausted  to  make  use  of  them, 
as  many  are  by  the  long  hours  of  the  day's  work  they  have  now. 
And  ever  accompanying  such  opportunities,  there  should  be  selection 
of  those  who  show  promise  and  advance  of  them  and  endowments 
for  them — so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  all,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  to 
rise  to  whatever  level  of  work  they  are  capable  of.  No  one  can  tell 
what  possibilities  of  higher  achievement  may  now  be  slumbering  in 
the  cash  boys  or  girls,  the  little  telegraph  messengers,  the  little  work- 
ers in  box,  candy,  cutlery  and  cigar  factories  with  which  our  city 
abounds.  Now  and  then  some  intelligent,  kind-hearted  observer 
finds  out  a  child  of  promise,  but  it  is  all  accidental  and  haphazard ; 
we  have  no  system  for  testing  our  child  population — and  we  know 
not  how  much  precfous  material  may  be  wasted.  I  plead  for  the 
children's  sake  and  for  society's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  an  ad- 
vancing humanity  that  no  child  should  be  forced  to  go  out  and  take 
up  life's  battle  till  he  has  had  a  full,  fair  chance  to  have  it  proven 
what  is  in  him — at  least  as  much  of  a  chance  as  the  means  of  society 
will  allow.  "A  free  career  open  to  talents" — that  noble  motto  of 
revolutionary  France  should  be  our  motto.  Society  might  well  lavish 
its  money  to  this  end — and  in  the  end  it  would  have  it  all  back ;  in  any 
case  it  would  have  a  manhood  and  womanhood  that  would  be  beyond 
all  power  of  valuation  in  dollars  and  cents. 

And  I  would  particularly  plead  with  my  fellow-citizens  of  Chi- 
cago. While  child-labor  is  about  stationary  in  New  York,  it  is 
growing  here.  We  have  15,000  children  under  sixteen  years  in 
Cook  county  who  are  wage-earners — all  New  York  State  has  only 
14,000.  The  rate  of  increase  was  39  per  cent,  in  1901 — it  was  100 
per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years.  Illiteracy  is  increasing,  too.  In  1890, 
Illinois  ranked  fifth  among  our  commonwealths  as  to  the  number 
of  children  between  ten  and  fourteen  who  could  read  and  write. 
According  to  the  census  of  1900,  however,  Illinois  ranks  fifteenth. 
Seven  thousand  of  our  children  in  Chicago'  leave  the  schools  annually 
somewhere  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  There  are 
40,000  here  under  fourteen  who  are  not  in  school  at  all.     How  far 

dampness,  or  in  glass  works,  where  it  is  rare  to  find  even  an  adult  glass- 
blower  working  at  his  trade  after  he  has  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five.  To 
such  things  what  Lord  Macaulay  said  in  the  British  Parliament,  when  it  was 
urged  that  the  limitation  of  child-labor  would  injure  English  trade,  applies, 
viz. :  "That  whatever  system  produces  better  men  will  in  the  long  run  pro- 
duce better  work." 
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are  we  from  the  ideal — even  from  an  immediately  realizable  ideal,  if 
only  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  people  were  what  it  should  be ! 
Let  us,  I  pray  you,  do  our  duty  by  our  children,  let  Chicago  and 
this  great  commonwealth  not  lag  behind,  but  lead  our  sister  cities 
and  states  in  humane  and  far-seeing  beneficent  social  arrangements. 
Let  no  one  say,  "the  children  for  whom  you  speak  are  not  my  chil- 
dren, and  I  am  doing  my  duty  by  my  own."  The  children  are  not 
indeed  your  children  but  they  are  children  of  society,  and  you  are  a 
member  of  society ;  rise  to  that  consciousness ;  act  as  a  member  of 
society,  co-operate  with  all  who  would  lift  society  upward  and  fight 
all  tendencies  that  would  lead  it  downward — then,  friend,  you  get 
a  consecration  for  your  life,  then  it  acquires  a  meaning  under  the 
sun  and  the  sacred  stars. 


D 


O  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers, 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  mothers, 

And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  mjeadows, 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest, 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows. 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west — 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers. 

They  are  weeping  bitterly? 
They're  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others, 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 

Say  the  children,  "we  are  weary 
And  we  cannot  run  or  leap, 
If  we  cared  for  any  meadows,  it  were  merely 
To  drop  down  in  them  and  sleep. 

For,  all  day,  we  drag  our  burden  tiring 

Thru  the  coal-dark,  underground — 
( )r,  all  day,  we  drive  the  wheels  of  iron 

In  the  factories,  round  and  round." 

"How  long,"  they  say,  "how  long,  O  cruel  nation. 

Will  you  stand,  to  move  the  world,  on  a  child's  heart, — 
Stifle  down  with  a  mailed  heel  its  palpitation. 

And  tread  onward  to  your  throne  amid  the  mart? 
Our  blood  splashes  upward,  O  gold-heaper. 

And  your  purple  shows  your  path ! 
But  the  child's  sob  in  the  silence  curses  deeper 

Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath.'' 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


HOW  BUDDHA  BEGAN  HIS  WORKS  OF  MERCY.* 


T 


HEREAT,  with  instant  skill,  the  little  prince 
Pronounced  the  total  of  the  atoms  true. 
But  Viswamitra  heard  it  on  his  face 
Prostrate  before  the  boy;  "For  thou,"  he  cried, 
"Art  teacher  of  thy  teachers — thou,  not  I, 
Art  Guru.       Oh,  I  worship  thee,  sweet  prince ! 
That  comest  to  my  school  only  to  show 
Thou  knowest  all  without  the  books,  and  know'st 
Fair  reverence  besides." 

I  I    !  jj_  Which   reverence 

Lord   Buddha  kept  to  all   his   schoolmasters, 
Albeit    beyond   their   learning   taught ;    in    speech 
Right  gentle,   yet  so   wise ;   princely   of  mien, 
Yet   softly-mannered;   modest,   deferent. 
And  tender-hearted,  tho'  of  fearless  blood ; 
No  bolder  horseman  in  the  youthful  band 
E'er  rode  in  gay  chase  of  the  shy  gazelles ; 
No  keener  driver  of  the  chariot 
In  mimic  contest  scoured  the  palace  courts  ; 
Yet  in  mid-play  the  boy  would  ofttimes   pause. 
Letting  the  deer  pass  free ;  would  ofttimes  yield 
His  half-won  race  because  the  laboring  steeds 
Fetched  painful  breath ;  or  if  his  princely  mates 
Saddened  to  lose,  or  if  some  wistful  dream 
Swept  o'er  his  thoughts.     And  ever  with  the  years 
Waxed  this  compassionateness  of  our  Lord, 
Even  as  a  great  tree  grows  from  two  soft  leaves, 
To  spread  its  shade  afar ;  but  hardly  yet 
Knew  the  young  child  of  sorrow,  pain  or  tears. 
Save  as  strange  names  for  things  not  felt  by  kings, 
Nor  ever  to  be  felt.     But  it  befell 
In  the  royal  garden  in  a  day  of  spring, 
A  flock  of  wild  swans  passed,  voyaging 
To  their  north  nest-places  in  Himala's  breast. 
Calling  in  love-notes  down  their  snowy  line. 
The  bright  birds  flew,  by  fond  love  piloted ; 
And  Devadatta,  cousin  of  the  prince, 
Pointed  his  bow,  and  loosed  a  wilful  shaft 
Which  found  the  wide  wing  of  the  foremost  swan 
Broad-spread  to  glide  upon  the  free  blue  road, 
So  that  it  fell,  the  bitter  arrow  fixed, 
Bright  scarlet  blood-gouts  staining  the  pure  plumes, 
Which  seeing,  Prince  Siddartha  took  the  bird 
Tenderly  up,  rested  it  in  his  lap — 


*A  story  from  Edwin  Arnold's  Light  of  Asia  which  all  children  should  know. 
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Sitting  with  knees  crossed,  as  Lord  Buddha  sits — 

And,  soothing  with  a  touch  the  wild  thing's  fright, 

Composed  its  ruffled  vans,  calmed  its  quick  heart, 

Caressed  it  into  peace  with  light,  kind  palms 

As  soft  as  plantain-leaves  an  hour  unrolled ; 

And  while  the  left  hand  held,  the  right  hand  drew 

The  cruel  steel  forth  from  the  wound  and  laid 

Cool  leaves  and  healing  honey  on  the  smart. 

Yet  all  so  little  knew  the  boy  of  pain 

That  curiously  into  his  wrist  he  pressed 

The  arrow's  barb,  and  winced  to'  feel  it  sting, 

And  turned  with  tears  to  soothe  his  bird  again. 

Then  someone  came  who  said,  "My  prince  hath  shot 

A  swan,  which  fell  among  the  roses  here, 

He  bids  me  pray  you  send  it.     Will  you  send?" 

"Nay,"  quoth  Siddartha,  "if  the  bird  were  dead 

To  send  it  to  the  slayer  might  be  well, 

But  the  swan  lives  ;  my  cousin  hath  but  killed 

The  God-like  speed  which  throbbed  in  this  white  wing." 

And  Devadatta  answered,  "The  wild  thing 

Living  or  dead,  is  his  who  fetched  it  down ; 

'Twas  no  man's  in  the  clouds,  but  fall'n  'tis  mine, 

Give  my  prize,  fair  cousin."     Then  our  Lord 

Laid  the  swan's  neck  beside  his  own  smooth  cheek 

And  gravely  spake,  "Say  no !  the  bird  is  mine, 

The  first  of  myriad  things  which  shall  be  mine 

By  right  of  mercy  and  love's  lordliness. 

For  now  I  know,  by  what  within  me  enters. 

That  I  shall  teach  compassion  unto  men 

And  be  a  speechless  world's  interpreter. 

Abating  this  accursed  flood  of  woe. 

Not  man's  alone;  but,  if  the  prince  disputes, 

Let  him  submit  this  matter  to  the  wise 

And  we  will  wait  their  word."    So  it  was  done ; 

In  full  divan  the  business  had  debate. 

And  man}-  thought  this  thing  and  many  that, 

Till  there  arose  an  unknown  priest  who  said, 

"If  life  be  aught,  the  savior  of  a  life 

Owns  more  the  living  thing  than  he  can  own 

Who  sought  to  slay — the  slayer  spoils  and  wastes, 

The  cherisher  sustains,  give  him  the  bird." 

Which  judgment  all  found  just ;  but  when  the  king 

Sought  out  the  sage  for  honor,  he  was  gone : 

And  someone  saw  a  hooded  snake  glide  forth — 

The  gods  come  ofttimes  thus  !     So  our  Lord  Buddha 

Began  his  works  of  mercy. 


STUDY  OF  MYTHS  OF  THE  STORM. 

GERTRUDE   B.    BLACKWELDER. 

Part  II. 

PEGASUS,,  sprung  from  the  snaky-headed  Medusa,  must 
have  been  a  storm-wind,  and  Orpheus  at  the  sound  of 
whose  wild  music  nothing-  could  remain  still. 

Hermes  is  the  most  interesting  of  them  all.  Like  the 
gentle  breeze  that  springs  up  in  the  night,  making  music  thru  the 
trees,  but  cutting  many  a  mischievous  caper,  he  rises  from  his  cradle 
when  but  a  few  hours  old,  steals  cattle  and  conceals  their  tracks  by 
strewing  leaves  in  every  direction.  After  having  made  a  night  of 
it  he  returns  thru  the  keyhole  *  *  *  and  lies  down  again  in  the 
cradle.  When  Apollo  comes  in  accusing  him  of  the  theft  of  the  cows, 
the  slv  infant  disclaims  the  power  to  do  such  a  mighty  thing,  but 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  wink  of  the  eye  and  a  low  whistle  I 
Hermes  was  the  crafty  god,  capricious  and  cunning.  All  of  these 
traits  tell  of  the  wind  which  may  grow  in  an  hour  and  sweep  before 
it  mighty  clouds  (the  cattle  o>f  the  sun),  scattering  leaves  as  he 
whirls  about.  Its  mocking  laughter  is  heard  as  it  dies  away  and  be- 
comes again  the  helpless  infant.  We  find  him  later  the  messenger  of 
the  gods,  the  guardian  of  the  clouds ;  his  breath  wafts  the  dead  to 
the  unseen  world. 

Cox  says  of  this  myth  that  it  is  "not  the  invention  of  the  Homeric 
poets,  but  is  the  result  of  an  exquisitely  faithful  noting  of  outward 
phenomena."  It  represents  some  of  the  comedy  of  nature  as  well 
as  her  tragedy.  The  pranks  of  the  wind  as  it  pries  into  nooks  and 
crannies,  whirls  the  dust  and  leaves  about,  snatches  off  the  traveler's 
cloak,  whistles  around  the  house  and  rushes  off  in  the  distance,  are 
all  found  in  the  stories  about  Hermes  or  Mercury. 

In  the  Maruts  of  India  we  find  the  blistering  Boreas  and  the 
swift  Hermes  in  one.  It  is  the  Maruts  who  uproot  trees  and  destroy 
habitations,  that  roar  and  shake  the  mountains  with  their  blasts. 
They  are  clothed  with  rain  and  drive  tawny  colored  horses  over 
which  they  crack  their  whips  as  they  pass. 

We  find  the  primitive  beliefs  of  every  people  stamped  with  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  the  climate  and  physical  structure  of  the  coun- 
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try.  In  Greece  there  are  no  huge  Himalayas  or  enormous  rivers 
such  as  are  found  in  India.  The  mountains  are  low,  and  owing  to 
the  peculiarly  transparent  atmosphere,  their  outlines  are  clear  and 
precise,  not  half  blotted  out  as  often  in  our  northern  lands  of  mist. 
The  helmet  on  the  great  statue  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis  could  be 
seen,  we  are  told,  at  a  distance  of  several  leagues.  The  sky  is  blue 
in  summer,  but  always  flecked  with  white  clouds ;  the  sea  is  like  a 
lake  with  always  land  in  sight,  and  so  beautiful  is  this  violet-colored 
sea  that  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  ancient  goddess  of  beauty  and 
of  love  should  have  been  born  of  it. 

So  the  myths  of  ancient  Greece  when  we  succeed  in  getting  back 
to  the  archaic  form,  are  well  defined,  as  myths  go.  Certain  divinities 
have  always  remained  transparent.  Their  gods  were  handsome, 
perfect  of  form,  generally  mild  and  gentle.  Their  stories  are  all  of 
love,  of  fruitfulness,  of  plenty.  Even  the  battles  are  usually  short 
lived. 

Turning  now'  to  the  myths  of  northern  peoples,  we  find  them  dif- 
fering widely  from  those  of  Greece  and  Italy.  The 'answers  to  the 
questions  "What  are  the  storms,  the  mists,  the  howling  blasts?"  re- 
flect the  climatic  conditions  of  the  country.  The  tragedy  of  nature 
was  very  close  to  the  ancient  Norsemen,  and  their  religion,  rough  and 
untamed,  discloses,  as  Carlyle  says,  "a  great  rude  sincerity."  Every- 
thing speaks  of  struggles  with  the  hostile  forces  of  nature,  of  difficul- 
ties of  food  getting,  of  provision  for  light  and  warmth.  Winter  lasts 
eight  months,  with  fierce  winds,  deep  snows,  leaden  skies  and  mist, 
and  on  the  coast,  near  which  the  early  inhabitants  lived,  was  the 
raging,  mysterious,  endless  sea,  inhabited  by  monsters,  where  were 
maelstroms,  ice  bergs,  unknown  perils.  The  Norse  scenery  is  stu- 
pendous. Misty  mountains  with  deep  gorges  ;  great  bights  or  fiords, 
carrying  the  sea  far  up  into  the  land ;  lofty  waterfalls ;  over  all,  in 
winter  at  least,  a  grey  sky ;  all  these  things  developed  a  character 
stern  and  grim. 

No  wonder  then  that  of  the  three  most  prominent  divinities  in 
the  Norse  pantheon,  two  of  them  should  be  storm  gods,  and  the 
other  the  beloved  Balder  who  typified  the  bright  but  fleeting  summer 
weather. 

Odin,  the  All-Father,  rides  on  the  whirlwind,  if  we  may  so  de- 
scribe his  eight-footed  steed  Sleipnir,  the  swiftest  of  horses.  Some 
think  he  symbolized  the  eieht  winds  of  heaven.    It  was  a  custom  in 
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early  days  in  Sweden  to  leave  a  sheaf  of  grain  in  the  field  for  Odin's 
horse,  to  keep  him  from  trampling  down  the  rest.  Like  Zeus,  Odin 
is  concerned  in  much  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sky.  As  he  sits  aloft 
on  Hlidskialf,  clad  in  his  cloud  mantle,  he  learns  all  that  passes  in 
the  world  of  men  from  his  two  ravens,  the  dark  wind  clouds  who 
fly  over  the  earth  returning  to  perch  on  his  shoulder  and  whisper  in 
his  ear.  Tylor  tells  us  that  if  we  are  to  choose  an  Aryan  Storm  god 
for  ideal  grandeur  we  must  seek  him  in 


"The    hall    where   Runic    Odin 
Howls  his  war-song  to  the  gait 


Odin  seems  to  mean  energy,  motion.  He  is  the  god  of  battle. 
Early  man  often  confounded  the  storm  and  the  fury  of  battle.  The 
same  gods  appear  in  both.  He  was  attended  by  the  Valkyries  who 
rode  on  white  cloud  horses,  whose  wild  neighing  and  furious  rushing 
leads  us  to  connect  them  with  the  snowstorm,  the  blizzard,  Odin 
could  change  his  shape  at  will ;  so  are  the  clouds  changed  at  the 
caprice  of  the  winds.  He  could  by  a  word  extinguish  fire,  calm  the 
seas  and  turn  the  winds  into  whatever  direction  he  wished.  In  Ger- 
many, Woden  was  not  only  the  god  of  storms,  but  also  the  wanderer, 
who,  wrapped  in  a  grey  mantle  with  his  broad  brimmed  hat  over  his 
eye,  sometimes  visited  men  in  their  homes.  This  may  be  taken  as 
the  gentle  wind,  the  friend  of  the  human  race. 

In  later  times,  after  Christianity  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Asa- 
faith  among  Teutonic  peoples,  O'din  becomes  the  Wild  Huntsman, 
who  with  his  ghostly  train  storms  over  fields  and  forests.  In  the 
deep  wood  every  sound  seems  mysterious.  The  unlettered  peasant, 
hearing  the  roaring  and  whistling  of  the  tempest,  the  creaking  and 
snapping  of  branches,  could  easily  imagine  a  phantom  troop  with 
wild  shouts  of  laughter,  neighing  horses  and  baying  hounds  sweep- 
ing thru  the  treetops.  This  myth  with  many  variations  is  found  in 
almost  every  country  of  Europe. 

But  the  storm  god  par  excellence  was  Thor.  Like  Indra  he  works 
only  for  good,  fighting  the  frost  giants  when  they  threaten,  as  they 
do  every  winter,  to  break  into  Asgard.  Altho  a  rough,  noisy,  hot- 
tempered  fellow,  he  was  "thought  much  of  by  the  old  Norsemen. 
Long  after  Christianity  had  been  adopted  in  Norway,  they  used,  in 
times  of  stress,  to  swear,  not  by  the  holy  rood,  but  by  Trior's  hammer. 
This   wonderful  weapon  always   returned   to  his  hand  again  after 
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doing  its  work.  Thor  does  not  ride  horseback,  like  the  other  gods, 
but  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two'  goats  whose  feet  strike  sparks  from 
the  rocks,  and  whose  springing  motion  describes  the  zigzag  lightning. 
So  Thor  must  not  ride  over  Bifrost,  the  quivering  rainbow  bridge, 
for  it  might  be  set  on  fire  by  the  sparks,  or  broken  by  the  weight  of 
the  chariot.  The  figure  of  Thor  with  his  bushy  red  beard,  standing 
in  his  chariot,  grasping  Mjolnir  until  his  knuckles  grew  white,  re- 
flected the  very  spirit  of  the  ancient  Norseman,  who  when  he  heard 
the  wind  whistling  about  his  house,  the  rustling  storm  blast,  used  to 
say:  "Thor  is  blowing  in  his  red  beard."  To  him  the  gathering 
of  the  black  or  lurid  clouds  before  the  storm  was  Thor  drawing  down 
his  bushy  eyebrows ;  the  lightning  was  the  piercing  glance  of  his 
eye.  His  hammer  was  the  thunderbolt,  the  roar  of  his  chariot 
wheels  over  the  rocks  was  the  reverberating  thunderpeal.  Thor  was 
a  typical  Norse  hero,  strong,  fearless,  invincible,  and  with  a  grim 
humour  which  lightens  up  some  of  the  stories.  He  drives  past  a 
peasant's  hut.  They  hear  the  clatter  of  his  chariot  (the  approaching 
thunder)  and  say:  "Ah,  Okn-Thor  is  driving  to  waken  Mother 
Earth.  This  will  be  a  fruitful  year.  He  comes  early."  But  as  he 
passes  by  he  strikes  the  hut  a  harmless  blow,  tho'  it  shakes  the  tim- 
bers and  fills  the  room  with  a  sulphurous  smoke.  When  they  recover 
from  the  shock  the  father  says  :  "Thor  has  been  gracious  to  us,  and 
now  he  has  gone  on  to  fight  the  frost  giants.  Do  you  not  hear  the 
blows  of  his  hammer,  the  howls  of  the  monsters  in  their  caverns,  and 
the  crashing  of  their  heads  together  as  tho  they  were  only  oatmeal 
dumplings?     But  to  us  he  has  given  rain." 

From  the  many  stories  to  be  found  in  the  Edda  about  Thor  we 
have  time  for  but  one.  The  Asas  were  feasting  with  Aegir,  the  sea 
god,  but  they  had  no  cauldron  large  enough  in  which  to  brew  their 
mead,  so  they  sent  Thor  to  borrow  one  belonging  to  the  giant  Hy- 
mir.  He  met  first  the  timid,  fair-browed  wife  of  the  giant  and  his 
mother  who  had  nine  hundred  heads  (mountains  of  ice  and  snow). 
The  giant  comes  home,  his  grey  beard  thick  with  frost  and  icicles. 
He  is  wroth  at  the  sight  of  his  ancient  enemy  and  his  glance  splits 
the  pillar  behind  which  Thor  is  sitting.  But  the  brave  son  of  Odin 
is  not  dismayed  and  proposes  to  the  giant  that  they  go  fishing.  They 
row  out  to  sea  and  Hymir  protests  that  Thor  is  going  too  far.  There 
is  danger  from  the  Midgard  Serpent,  which  you  all  must  know  lies 
in  the  great  sea  and  encircles  the  earth,  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth. 
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But  Thor  was  after  great  game,  nothing  less  than  the  serpent  itself. 
He  finally  stopped,  baited  his  hook  with  the  head  of  an  ox,  and  while 
the  giant  drew  in  two  whales,  Thor  got  the  serpent  on  his  hook. 
Then  there  was  a  furious  battle.  Thor  pulled  with  all  his  might, 
and  braced  his  feet  so  strongly  that  they  went  thru  the  boat  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  writhing  of  the  serpent  lashed  the  sea 
into  a  storm.  Here  is  a  verse  of  the  literal  translation :  "The 
doughty  Thor  pulled  amain  the  venom-streaked  serpent  up  to  the 
gunwale,  and  battered  with  the  hammer  the  hideous  head  of  the 
wolf's  twin-brother.  The  Dragon  howled,  the  Wilderness  sang ; 
even  old  earth  shuddered  all  thru." 

But  Hymir  slyly  cut  the  string  and  the  dragon  sank  back  into  the 
sea.  Thor  strode  ashore,  and  after  several  contests  with  the  giant, 
he  gets  the  cauldron,  claps  it  on  his  head,  the  handles  reaching  down 
to  his  heels,  and  strides  away.  We  are  reminded  that  Thor  wore 
a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  a  thunder  cloud  was  often  called  Thor's 
hat.  Of  course,  this  is  a  rough,  awkward  attempt  of  the  untaught 
mind  to  represent  a  winter  storm  on  the  sea ;  the  breaking  up  of  the 
polar  ice,  and  the  effect  of  frost  on  the  rocks. 

The  Finns  have  a  God  much  like  Odin ;  Ukko-,  the  dweller  on 
the  clouds,  the  cloud  driver,  the  shepherd  of  the  cloud  lambs.  The 
lurid  storm  cloud  was  his  fiery  shirt ;  he  had  a  hammer,  and  a  mighty 
bow ;  the  lightning  was  his  sword.  When  begged  to  check  the  speed 
of  the  fire  breathing  horse  of  Piru,  Ukko'  opened  the  windows  of 
heaven  and  showered  on  him  flakes  of  snow  and  hail  stones.  Natu- 
rally the  Kalevala  abounds  in  personifications  of  the  storm.  To 
give  due  justice  to  them  another  paper  would  be  necessary.  We 
have  by  no  means  exhausted  our  subject;  but  some  of  the  myths  we 
have  examined  may  be  regarded  as  typical,  and  are  to  be  found  with 
variations  more  or  less  .marked  among  most  of  the  races  of  the 
world. 

It  would  be-  interesting  if  there  were  time  to  follow  the  storm 
legends  that  grew  up  in  the  medieval  church.  We  find  Jupiter  and 
Odin  become  ministers  of  Satan,  the  "prince  of  the  powers  of  the 
air,"  to  whose  malevolence  all  storms  were  attributed.  The  theory 
of  the  diabolic  origin  of  storms  has  hardly  yet  melted  away  in  the 
light  of  meteorological  science.  Even  in  our  land  there  are  people, 
who  in  time  of  drouth,  assemble  to  offer  prayer  to  some  personified 
being,  who  in  their  belief  has  power  to  send  the  rain  at  will.    In  the 
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legends  we  have  been  considering  are  the  beginnings  of  human 
science,  very  humble  and  crude,  but  interesting  because  they  show 
the  first  efforts  at  observing  and  recording  natural  phenomena.  These 
records  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  poetry  and  stories — the 
natural  language  of  a  primitive  race. 


I 


WERE  I  THE  SUN. 

'D  always  shine  on  holidays, 

Were  I  the  sun  ; 
On  sleepy  heads  I'd  never  gaze, 
But  focus  all  my  morning  rays 
On  busy  folk  of  bustling  ways, 

Were  I  the  sun. 

I  would  not  melt  a  sledding  snow, 

Were  I  the  sun. 
Nor  spoil  the  ice  where  skaters  go, 
Nor  help  those  useless  weeds  to>  grow, 
But  hurry  melons  on,  you  know, 

Were  I  the  sun. 

I'd  warm  the  swimming-pool  just  right, 

Were  I  the  sun ; 
On  school-days  I  would  hide  my  light, 
The  Fourth  I'd  always  give  you  bright, 
Nor  set  so  soon  on  Christmas  night. 

Were  I  the  sun. 

I  would  not  heed  such  paltry  toys, 

Were  I  the  sun, — 
Such  work  as  grown-up  man  employs; 
But  I  would  favor  solid  joys, — 
In  short,  I'd  run  the  world  for  boys, 

Were  I  the  sun. 

— The  Baptist  Commonwealth. 


THE  GROUP  MORALITY  OF  CHILDREN. 

GEORGE  E.    VINCENT,    UNIVERSITY  OF   CHICAGO.* 

FOR  the  most  part  art  precedes  science,  practice  suggests  the- 
ory. Men  are  prone  to  do,  and  then  to  explain  their  doing. 
Yet  with  a  few  theory  guides  action,  and  all  of  us  are  more 
or  less  beguiled  by  this  idea.  It  is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth 
to  say  that  speculation  and  action  are  in  constant  reciprocity.  We 
discuss  the  theory  of  education  with  a  lurking  suspicion  that  noble 
men  and  women  have  for  centuries  been  produced  by  the  uncon- 
scious forces  of  society ;  and  we  are  busy  with  this  and  that  activity, 
sheepishly  confessing  to  ourselves  that  we  are  by  no  means  clear 
in  our  minds  as  to  the  reason  for  the  thing  we  do.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
all,  we  fashion  our  schemes  and  urge  them  as  guiding  principles  of 
action.  And  with  good  reason.  For  example,  in  the  field  which 
we  enter  now,  the  field  of  moral  education,  theory  has  left  its  mark 
and  points  to  new  paths. 

The  "total  depravity"  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  the  child  has 
had  its  day,  and  though  fading  from  thought,  remains  in  maxim, 
habit  and  custom.  This  doctrine  meant  repression,  the  quelling  and 
breaking  of  the  spirit.  Mr.  Squeers  was  a  prophet  of  this  school. 
Rousseau,  on  the  other  hand,  preached  the  perfect  innocence  and 
goodness  of  the  child,  the  cherished  dogma  of  young  and  doting 
parents.  The  fallacy  is  easily  explained.  The  world  holds  no 
more  sacred  picture  than  the  mother  bending  to  her  babe.  Yet  the 
meaning  comes  from  the  mother,  and  not  from  the  child.  The 
primal  innocence  theory  too  often  begets  pampering,  the  fostering 
of  little  prigs  or  the  liberating  of  little  savages.  The  evolutionary 
theory  tells  us  that  children  pass  through  all  the  stages  of  the  race's 
progress  from  savagery  to  civilization.  Hence,  we  must  expect 
them  from  time  to  time  to  be  cruel,  deceptive,  thievish.  Much  of 
valuable  suggestion  comes  from  this  hypothesis,  but  it  may  easily 
lead  to  a  policy  of  drift,  a  disposition  to  trust  in  evolution's  perfect 
work.  This  last  doctrine  may  be  modified  somewhat  into  a  theory 
which  regards  the  original  instincts  and  activities  of  the  child  as  at 
the  outset  neither  good  nor  bad,  as  mere  possibilities,  the  "raw 
material  of  morality."  to  be  guided  by  careful  nurture  and  "short- 
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cuts"  in  the  evolutionary  process  to  self-conscious  moral  personal- 
ity. The  first  three  theories  lay  stress  upon  physical  heredity,  the 
latter  leans  heavily  upon  social  heredity,  the  influence  of  the  group, 
the  power  of  suggestion. 

Adopting  the  "non-morality"  theory  as  a  working  hypothesis, 
let  us  confine  attention  to  one  only  of  the  many  sources  of  the  sug- 
gestions which  pour  in  upon  the  growing  child, — that  is,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  child's  group  life  in  the  nursery,  on  the  playground,  in 
the  "gang,"'  in  the  class.  It  is  instructive  to  note  the  way  in  which 
standards  are  enforced  upon  the  child  by  his  comrades.  It  is  of 
much  moment  to  discover  a  social  or  group  consciousness  among 
children,  and  further  to  recognize  a  sense  of  conflict  between  child 
standards  and  those  of  grown-up  people.  A  clear  conception  of 
this  juvenile  morality  has  an  important  bearing  upon  many  of  the 
perplexing  problems  of  moral  education  and  the  control  of  children. 
First,  a  few  principles  of  social  psychology  as  to  the  relation 
of  individual  to  group  life.  The  old  individualism  as  a  theory  of 
social  relationship  is  passing  rapidly.  Personal  units  are  not  now 
put  together  mechanically  into  a  social  whole.  Society  is  no  longer 
conceived  as  an  aggregate  of  independent,  self-sufficient,  self-de- 
termining men,  exploiting  each  other  with  calculating  cleverness.  The 
reality  is  of  quite  another  sort.  The  person  grows  in  social  rela- 
tionships, appropriating  from  others  words,  looks,  gestures,  knowl- 
edges, dexterities,  tastes,  ideals,  which  he  gradually  incorporates  in 
his  own  way  into  his  own  personality.  The  person  has  no  meaning 
apart  from  the  group  or  groups  to  which  he  belongs.  We  explain 
a  stranger  always  in  terms  of  nationality,  provinciality,  religion,  poli- 
tics, education,  and  the  like, — each  classification  implying  a  social 
group. 

Again,  group  life  tends  to  establish  a  type,  i.  e.,  to  produce 
in  each  member  a  certain  common  denominator  of  personality,  the 
commonplace  person  which  each  recognizes  in  another,  because 
latent  at  least  in  himself.  Not  only  does  the  group  produce  type,  but 
it  enforces  type.  Non-conformity  has  always  a  narrow  margin 
within  which  to  express  itself.  Let  a  member  of  the  group  trans- 
gress those  limits,  and  he  faces  coercion.  Let  his  faith  and  loyalty 
flag,  and  he  is  either  heartened  by  suggested  ideals  or  scourged  by 
scornful  epithets.  Hbw  many  millions  in  this  great  nation  are 
stimulated  to  be  "loyal  Americans ;"  how  many  would  shrink  from 
being  called  "un- American."  Traitor  is  a  word  more  tragic  than 
death.     The  trades-unionist  hurls   "scab"  and  "racer"   at  the  per- 
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son  deemed  disloyal  to  the  working  group.  Contemplate  the  clever 
cozening  of  fashion !  Who  would  be  queer,  eccentric,  out  of  fash- 
ion, when  one  might  be  normal,  sane,  well-gowned,  and  a  la  mode? 

Still  further,  the  group  standards  are  protective ;  they  vary 
with  environing  conditions.  In  time  of  war  we  exalt  physical  cour- 
age and  military  prowess.  Our  heroes  are  of  the  army  and  navy. 
Loyalty  and  conformity  are  required  of  all  citizens.  Continued  war- 
fare fixes  these  types  of  hero  and  civic  virtue.  Industrial  nations 
exalt  organizers  and  captains  of  industry,  and  insist  upon  the  vir- 
tues of  peace.  So  much— in  mere  outline — for  the  psychology  of 
the  group,  which  provides  for  the  developing  member  the  elements 
of  his  personality,  lays  down  in  him  a  common  residuum  or  type, 
holds  him  in  conformity  by  an  ingenious  system  of  suggestions, 
and  by  varying  its  ideals  to  meet  changing  conditions  preserves  its 
solidity  and  resists  attack. 

For  the  sake  of  expostion  all  this  social  psychology  has  been 
unduly  simplified.  The  modern  individual  is  not  a  member  of  a 
single  group  except  when  we  give  that  name  to  a  nation.  He  be- 
longs to  a  multiplicity  of  groups  and  subgroups.  Thus  his  per- 
sonality is  vastly  more  complex  than  that  of  a  savage  living  only  in 
a  single  hunting  pack  or  small  tribe.  The  modern  man  achieves  his 
larger  life  gradually,  jcining  group  after  group  in  expanding  cir- 
cles. Yet  each  of  these  groups  works  upon  him  after  the  fashion 
which  has  been  suggested. 

From  his  earliest  years  the  normal  child  finds  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  primary  social  group — the  family.  He  shares  a  common 
life  with  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters.  Yet  even  here  a  sub- 
group of  the  children  begins  to  develop, — the  nursery  group,  let  us 
call  it.  Then  with  comradeship  from  other  families  the  playmate 
group  is  formed ;  the  "children  on  the  block"  may  develop  a  kind 
of  society,  full  of  factions  to  be  sure,  and  driven  into  unity  only 
by  aggression  from  other  blocks.  With  school  days  comes  school 
loyalty,  class  loyalty  and  the  like.  Then,  too,  societies  of  mam- 
kinds  are  spontaneously  organized  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 
Thus  in  many  wavs  the  child  finds  himself  living  a  common  life 
with  his  fellows,  from  whom  his  growing  personality  appropriates 
materials.  He  begins  to  recognize  standards,  which  either  receive 
his  warm  approval  or  are  forced  upon  him  by  ridicule,  scorn  and 
opprobrious  epithet.  He  shrinks  from  being  thought  a  "  'fraid- 
cat."   and   expands   with   pride   when   described   as   a    "jim-dandy" 
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catcher.  He  fashions  his  heroes  not  only  from  the  large  world, 
but  from  his  masterful  and  accomplished  playmates,  or,  himself  a 
leader,  lords  it  over  his  followers  and  seeks  his  own  ideals  in  the 
older  groups  to  which  he  aspires.  Thus  type  is  fixed  in  the  chil- 
dren's groups.  Ridicule  is  a  fearful  weapon  among  these  little 
people,  who  on  this  point  have  much  in  common  with  savages. 
Children  are  conventional  in  the  extreme.  They  insist  upon  con- 
formity with  established  routine.  They  resent  innovations  which 
break  in  upon  their. habits  and  standards.  It  is  little  short  of  cruel, 
when  no  real  principle  is  involved,  to  compel  children  to  violate  the 
conventions  of  their  comrades.  Parents  who  dress  their  offspring 
in  picturesque  fashions  of  the  Lord  Fauntleroy  kind  usually  show 
wisdom  in  sending  with  them  protective  nurse-maids.  To  suppose 
that  it  is  "good  for"  little  people  to  be  exposed  needlessly  to  the 
ridicule  and  persecution  of  their  comrades  is  hopelessly  to  misun- 
derstand the  child  consciousness.  Undue  and  morbid  sensitive- 
ness to  such  group  criticism  should  be  counterated  by  parental 
suggestion  and  encouragement,  and  every  unnecessary  exposure 
to  it  should  be  avoided  rather  than  invited.  A  mother  who  sent 
her  boy  to  school  with  "baggy"  trousers  from  Paris  soon  gave  up 
the  attempt  to  introduce  French  fashions  among  her  son's  play- 
mates, and  had  the  offensive  garments  made  over.  A  Spartan 
parent  of  the  old  school  would  have  made  her  boy  manly  by  exalt- 
ing the  pantaloons  into  a  principle. 

But  not  only  does  the  juvenile  group  conventionalize,  it  also 
enforces  protective  standards.  The  protection  is  against  other  child 
groups  and — what  is  vastly  significant — against  "grown  up"  people 
and  their  standards  and  ideals.  There  is  a  child-consciousness,  a 
sense  of  solidarity,  a  feeling  that  little  people  have  their  own  way 
of  looking  at  life — a  way  which  often  differs  sharply  from  that  of 
the  eider  world.  They  recognize  exceptions  among  adults,  it  is 
true.  In  that  charming  and  really  profound  study  of  children,  "The 
Treasure  Seekers,"  Oswald  says  of  Albert-next-door's  Uncle:  "He 
always  talks  like  a  book,  and  yet  you  can  always  understand  what 
he  means.  I  think  he  is  more  like  us  inside  of  his  mind  than  most' 
grown-up  people  are.  He  can  pretend  beautifully."  Again,  the 
sense  of  difference  of  view  lurks  beneath  this  reflection  of  the  same 
boy:  "I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  having  to  consult  about  a  thing" 
with  grown-up  people,  even  the  bravest  and  best,  seems  to  make  the 
thing  not  worth  doing"  afterward." 
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The  child-group,  then,  regards  itself  if  not  in  open  antagonism, 
at  least  in  potential  strife  with  grown-up  people  and  their  ideals. 
The  group  develops  its  protective  standards.  The  "tattletale"  is  a 
traitor  to  the  group,  a  betrayer  to  the  "grown-ups."  The  boy  who, 
crying  with  pain,  runs  to  tell  his  mother  is  many  a  time  brought 
to  faltering  pace  and  finally  robbed  of  his  purpose  by  the  instant 
cry  of  "tattletale,"  "tattletale,"  "cry-baby,"  by  which  the  guilty  gang 
seeks  to  protect  itself  from  adult  aggression  and  punishment.  To 
be  "goody-goody"  is  to  conform  to  adult  ideals  rather  than  to  child 
standards.  The  "goody-goody"  boy  or  girl  is  deemed  in  some  sort 
traitorous.  In  the  sequel  to  "The  Treasure  Seekers,"  "The  Would-Be 
Goods,"  Oswald  gives  expression — in  an  English  boy's  slang — to 
this  sentiment  :-•"...  but  being  good  is  so  much  like  being 
a  muff,  generally.  Anyhow,  I'm  not  going  to  smooth  the  pillows 
of  the  sick,  or  read  to  the  aged  poor,  or  any  rot  out  of  Ministering 
Children."  Here  we  have  just  this  juvenile  resentment  against  the 
imposition  of  adult  standards.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  for  grown-up 
people  to  pick  out  and  urge  upon  the  young,  "model"  children,  for 
if  these  model  children  have  strong  and  worthy  traits  they  will 
make  an  impress  on  their  own  account ;  but  if,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  grown-up  people  select  as  their  models  little  prigs,  they  under- 
take a  worse  than  futile  task.  They  do  not  inspire  emulation,  but 
arouse  dislike  and  antagonism.  This  does  not  mean  that  wise  an'd 
tactful  suggestion  from  adults  may  not  largely  affect  children's 
estimates  of  their  own  playmates.  The  harping  on  traits  which 
appeal  chiefly  to  the  adult  mind  is  worse  than  wasted  effort. 

For  children  are  resourceful  in  avoiding  the  imposition  of 
ideals  from  the  older  world.  They  are  adepts  at  "changing  the 
subject."  They  metaphorically  duck  and  let  the  waves  of  admoni- 
tion and  precept  go  over  their  heads.  Even  when  they  seem  im- 
pressed, one  cannot  be  sure  of  what  is  going  on  in  their  little 
minds.  Sully  tells  of  a  small  boy  who  at  the  close  of  a  long  preach- 
ment by  his  mother,  into  whose  face  he  had  gazed  steadily,  re- 
marked: ""Why,  mamma,  do  you  know,  your  upper  jaw  doesn't 
move  at  all  when  you  talk?"  It  must  be  admitted  that  children  are 
subjected  to  floods  of  wearisome  grown-up  ethics  and  philosophy 
which  appeals  only  remotely  to  their  real  life  experiences.  This 
happens  because  the  child's  standards  are  ignored  instead  of  being 
made  points  of  departure.  The  child  has  a  sense  of  justice  and 
fairness  which  he  gets  in   no  small  measure   from  his  games  and 
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plays.  To  be  a  "cheat"  is  to  break  the  juvenile  code.  Loyalty 
gets  its  first  meaning  from  standing  by  comrades  and  playmates. 
Not  to  tell  tales  is  to  follow  the  group  conscience.  Truthfulness  is 
recognized  as  a  juvenile  social  virtue,  and  a  "liar"  suffers  in  esteem. 
These  and  other  germs  of  virtue  develop  among  much  that  is  sav- 
age, trivial,  absurd.  Yet  the  wise  adult  who  looks  at  the  world 
through  the  child's  eyes  can  foster  the  best  impulses  and  weaken 
the  unworthy  by  sympathetic  insight  and  tactful  suggestion.  The 
parent  or  teacher  who  ignores  or  belittles  these  possibilities  of  the 
child's  group  life  is  worse  than  stupid. 

Still  another  suggestion  remains  to  be  touched  upon.  The  pro- 
tective tendency  of  the  group,  its  changing  of  ideals  to  meet  chang- 
ing external  conditions,  has  been  noted.  This  law  is  strikingly  true 
of  children  societies.  The  street  "gang"  exalts  among  its  heroes 
those  who  are  most  daring  in  defying  the  policeman,  who  personifies 
in  a  fascinating  fashion  a  common  enemy.  A  school  class  in  con- 
flict with  an  arbitrary,  domineering,  unsympathetic  teacher  will 
quickly  honor  those  pupils  who  are  saucy,  impudent,  disobedient. 
To  punish  those  boys  and  girls  is  to  make  them  martyrs  in  the  eyes 
of  their  comrades.  In  the  same  way  certain  inflexible,  unimagina- 
tive, didactic  grown-up  persons  never  fail  to  bring  out  the  worst 
traits  in  the  children's  groups  which  they  encounter.  These  are  the 
people  who  suffer  from  door-bell  pulling,  "tick-tacks,"  snow-balling 
and  other  forms  of  juvenile  persecution. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fortunately  other  adults  who  can 
understand  child  life,  and  can  evoke  loyalty  and  the  co-operative 
virtues.  The  wise  parent  lives  with  and  not  above  the  children  of 
the  household.  The  true  teacher  is  a  member  of  her  class,  not  a 
despot  set  over  it.  What  a  difference  in  the  group  standards  is 
effected  by.  a  grown-up  attitude  like  this !  Hostility  and  suspicious 
self-protection  give  way  to  friendliness  and  confidence.  There  must 
always  be  a  child  world  and  a  grown-up  world,  but  with  insight 
from  above  evoking  responses  from  below,  the  larger  community  is 
being  knit  together  in  bonds  of  sympathy.  This  is  the  service  of  the 
kindergarten  movement,  which  stands  for  just  this  interpretation 
of  child-life  in  its  social  phases.  Not  all  kindergarteners  have  been 
successful  in  seeing  things  through  the  child's  eyes ;  the  "kinder- 
garten smile"'  has  not  always  inspired  confidence  and  comradeship, 
a  good  deal  of  rather  absurd  imagery  has  at  times  been  read  into 
little  people,  but  these  shortcomings  are  incidental  to  the  successful 
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task  of  understanding  children  and  guiding  them  toward  the  larger 
life  of  the  "grown-up"  world. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  paper  deals  with  only 
one  phase  of  the  problem  of  moral  education ;  it  looks  down  only 
one  vista;  it  suggests  a  single  factor  among  many.  But  no  one 
who  deals  with  the  problems  of  childhood  can  meet  them  efficiently 
unless  he  takes  into  the  reckoning  the  influence  of  child  opinion, 
the  ethical  ideals  of  juvenile  groups. 


c 


A  KINDERGARTEN  PICTURE. 

SKETCHED  BY  EDITH    H.    KINNEY. 

OME,  O  friends,  and  we  will  show  you 
Such  a  fair  and  pleasant  picture — 
You  would  wish  in  gold  to  frame  it, 
Framed  in  gold,  would  wish  to  keep  it. 

Many  curls  that  catch  the  sunshine, 
Clustered  curls  of  bright  heads  bending 
O'er  the  busy  flying  fingers 
Of  the  happy  little  children 
Gathered  in  our  gay  child-garden. 

Here  are  builders,  here  are  weavers, 
Workers  here  in  wood,  undaunted, 
Workers  there  in  clay  and  color, 
One  an  artist,  all  unknowing, 
One  a  dreamy-eyed  inventor, 
One  a  winsome  wee  home-maker, 
Each  one  joyous  in  creating, 
Each  one  learning  life  in  little. 

Look,  O  friends,  I  pray  you,  longer, 
As  one  lingers  near  a  picture, 
Fain  to  fathom  all  its  meaning, 
All  its  meaning  and  its  message. 

Look,  then,  on  the  bright  heads  bending, 

On  the  hands  that  reach  to  fashion 

All  the  fabric  of  the  future ; 

Wait  to  weave  its  unguessed  pattern. 

Here,  O  friends,  as  you  behold  them. 

Are  the  moulders  and  the  movers 

Of  a  world  we  may  not  enter — 

Are  the  makers  of  Tomorrow 

With  the  morningf  in  their  faces ! 
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INSPIRING   ADDRESSES,    PRACTICAL    ROUND-TABLES,    EDUCATIVE   EXCUR- 
SIONS. 

AN  EXCHANGE  tells  of  the  reviewer  of  a  new  dictionary, 
who,  with  the  huge  tome  lying  at  his  elbow,,  with  all  the 
latest  additions  to  the  English  vocabulary,  wrote  in  his  en- 
thusiasm, "it  is  impossible  anywhere  to  find  words  adequate 
to  describe  this  work." 

The  language,  so  absurd,  coming  from  the  reviewer's  pen,  does 
however,  quite  adequately  express  the  sentiments  of  the  visiting  km- 
dergartners,  after  enjoying  for  a  week  the  generous  hospitality  of 
the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  and  the  thoughtful  Providence  exercised 
over  them  by  the  Free  Kindergarten  Association  of  the  two  cities. 

This  was  shown  at  the  outset  by  an  arrangement  such  that  in-' 
corning  visitors  were  met  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  at  the  trains 
by  local  delegates  who  escorted  them  to  any  kindergarten  they  desired 
to  visit,  thus  saving  all  unnecessary  time  and  strength  involved  in 
finding  one's  way  about  a  strange  city. 

All  told  there  were  fifty-two  kindergartens  which  were  open  to 
inspection,  supervised  by  the  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Kindergarten 
Association. 

CONFERENCE   OF   TRAINING  TEACHERS. 

That  there  might  be  ample  time  for  and  freedom  for  discussion 
the  Conference  of  Training  Teachers  was  held  this  year  before  the 
opening  of  the  general  sessions;  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  April 
14.  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  of  Boston,  was  chairman,  the  important 
topic  being  the  "Curriculum  and  Methods  of  the  Training  Schools." 
Reminding  those  present  of  the  improvement  in  the  standard  of  the 
training  schools  due  to  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
at  heart  the  high  interests  of  the  work,  Miss  Wheelock  expressed 
the  belief  that  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  training  teachers 
might  be  equally  effective  in  raising  the  standard  of  qualifications  of 
the  training  teacher. 
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Miss  Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  of  the  Milwaukee  Normal  School, 
gave  the  first  paper,  which  is  so  suggestive  and  because  of  a  certain 
historic  value  we  give  it  in  full  despite  its  length. 

THE     CURRICULA    AND    METHODS    OF    THE     KINDERGARTEN     TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 

The  educational  history  of  the  United  States  records  the  growth 
of  a  deepening  conception  of  life,  and  as  a  result  the  rise  of  a  series 
of  agencies  for  the  teacher's  preparation.  The  evolution  of  the 
educational  ideal  may  be  read  in  the  development  of  the  university, 
the  normal  school  and  the  other  agencies  by  which  that  peparation 
is  effected. 

The  kindergarten  came  to  this  country  when  the  general  educa- 
tional ideal  was  in  process  of  evolution.  Its  conception  of  educa- 
tional aims  and  methods  differed  materially  from  the  prevailing  ones, 
and  tho  these  were  recognized  and  approved  they  were  too  different 
to  be  generally  accepted.  But  the  kindergarten  is  the  educational 
expression  of  the  principles  which  underlies  all  that  is  best  in  modern 
civilization — the  principles  upon  which  our  very  existence  as  a  nation 
is  based,  and  as  such  it  could  not  but  live  and  flourish  on  American 
soil — if  not  in  the  school  system,  then  out  of  it.  Trusting  to  its  own 
inherent  truth  to  win  recognition  and  influence,  it  started  on  its 
educational  mission  as  an  independent  institution,  bringing  the  ideal- 
istic philosophy  that  has  transformed  and  sweetened  modern  thought 
to  many  to  whom  it  had  not  yet  come  thru  Other  channels.  It 
reached  the  forces  that  lie  back  of  the  school  by  reading  into  mother- 
hood and  childhood  a  higher  meaning,  and  it  thus  became  one  of  the 
strongest  allies  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  social  reformer.  It 
worked  out  its  own  educational  ideals  and  evolved  its  own  set  of 
agencies  for  the  preparation  of  those  who  were  to  carry  on  its  work. 
It  gave  a  new  interpretation  to  education  and  set  a  higher  standard 
for  the  teacher.  It  so  influenced  educational  thought  that  the  school 
itself  has  opened  its  doors  to  include  it  as  a  part  of  the  educational 
system.  In  short,  the  kindergarten  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
forces  in  current  American  educational  history. 

The  progress  of  the  kindergarten  movement  implied  the  organiza- 
tion of  courses  of  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  kindergarten- 
ing,  as  has  been  stated,  but  the  conditions  either  for  giving  or  re- 
ceiving such  instruction  were  at  first  far  from  ideal.  The  opening 
of  a  kindergarten  was  usually  a  private  or  charitable  enterprise,  and 
as  the  assistance  of  a  trained  kindergartener  was  expensive,  in- 
struction was  frequently  given  in  return  for  such  assistance  as  prom- 
ising and  interested  young  women  could  give.  Every  kindergartner 
therefore  became  a  training  teacher  in  fact.  And  since  the  support 
of  the  kindergarten  was  determined  by  its  success,  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  kindergartner  should  emphasize  the  practical  work  in  her 
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instruction.  As  the  Froebelian  literature  was  scarce  and  difficult  to 
comprehend  without  the  interpretation  which  the  practical  work  fur- 
nished, the  training  work  could  not  well  take  any  other  form  than 
this — the  apprentice  form. 

As  time  passed  and  the  Froebelian  idea  demonstrated  its  value, 
the  demand  for  more  thoro  and  extended  training  brought  the  kin- 
dergarten training  school  into  existence.  Like  the  kindergarten 
itself,  it  embodied  certain  definite  ideals,  and  these  have  shaped  the 
character  of  its  curriculum.  The  kindergartner  must  be  the  ideal 
woman — sincere,  resourceful,  sympathetic,  but  not  necessarily  schol- 
arly. How  shall  the  training  school  develop  these  qualities  in  the 
young  girl  ?  Not  by  imposing  strenuous  courses  of  study  upon  her, 
but  by  the  methods  used  in  the  kindergarten  itself — cultivating  the 
social,  artistic  and  emotional  side  of  her  nature.  Because  of  the 
place  that  music  and  art  occupy  in  the  kindergarten,  couses  in  these 
subjects  could  not  be  omitted  from  the  training  school  curriculum, 
but  they  were  emphasized  because  of  their  value  in  cultivating  the 
qualities  above  mentioned.  In  emphasizing  the  influence  of  art  and 
the  importance  of  womanliness  the  kindergarten  training  school  has 
had  a  distinct  and  lasting  influence.  As  the  school  developed  the 
common  ideal  shaped  the  curricula  of  the  various  training  schools 
into  a  tolerable  uniformity,  but  in  its  general  organization  it  main- 
tained the  form  which  earl)'-  conditions  had  forced  upon  it.  In  the 
majority  of  schools  practice  teaching  in  the  morning,  with  instruc- 
tion in  the  technique  of  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  philosophy  of 
Froebel,  plus  courses  in  art,  music  and  in  some  cases  nature  study, 
literature  and  psychology,  given  in  the  afternoon,  constitutes  the 
course. 

The  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  into  the  public  school  sys- 
tem has  given  rise  to  a  new  series  of  conditions,  however,  and  in 
consequence  new  problems  confront  the  training  schools.  As  an 
independent  institution  it  evolved  its  own  organization,  its  own  cur- 
riculum and  its  own  methods  of  work,  regardless  of  what  the  rest 
of  the  educational  world  was  doing.  There  has  been  no  external 
authority  to  demand  a  standard,  either  as  to  the  quantity,  the  quality 
or  the  kind  of  work  done,  on  the  part  of  those  who  entered  or  those 
who  completed  its  courses.  But  public  school  work  implies  super- 
vision— usually  by  men  of  large  acquaintance  with  educational  work. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  contend  that  the  advantages  are  all  on  the 
side  of  the  kindergartner  in  the  comparison  that  is  made  between 
her  and  the  grade  teacher ;  in  fact  the  principal  not  unfrequently 
finds  such  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  kindergartner  to  the  work  of 
the  school  as  a  whole  that  he  has  serious  questions  concerning  the 
character  of  her  training.  But  worse  than  all,  a  public  school  posi- 
tion demands  legal  qualifications,  which  can  only  be  attained  by  reach- 
ing the  standard  of  scholarship  required  by  law,  and  this  the  gradu- 
ate of  the  kindergarten  training  school  finds  difficulty  in  doin°\     In 
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view  of  these  requirements  for  higher  scholarishp  and  a  broader 
educational  perspective,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  curricula  of  the 
average  training  school  should  be  the  object  of  scrutiny  it  never 
before  received.  As  the  kindergarten  has  been  taken  out  of  its 
isolation  and  been  obliged  to  interpret  itself  anew  now  that  it  has 
become  a  part  of  the  school  system,  so  the  training  school  is  called 
upon  to  justify  its  organization  and  its  procedure  to  the  world  of 
education.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
curriculum  of  the  training  school  should  be  a  vital  topic  in  kinder- 
garten circles. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about  the  standard  of  the 
kindergarten  training  school.  But  a  standard  implies  a  comparison 
with  something  other  than  itself.  With  what  shall  it  be  compared? 
Nut  with  the  college  or  the  university,  since  its  aims  are  too  different. 
That  which  approaches  it  most  nearly  from  the  standpoint  of  general 
purpose  and  length  of  time  required  for  completing  the  course,  is 
the  normal  school,  which  demands  a  high  school  diploma  for  en- 
trance and  whose  course  is  two  years  in  length.  It  is  with  the 
normal  graduates  in  the  grades  that  the  public  school  kindergartner 
is  continually  being  compared.  She  works  under  similar  conditions, 
and  she  must  meet  similar  legal  and  professional  requirements.  In 
view  of  the  relation  existing  between-  the  kindergarten  training 
school  and  the  public  school  system :  in  view  of  the  criticisms  made 
by  school  men  upon  the  kindergarten  and  kindergarten  training,  it 
is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  that  a  comparison  be  made  be- 
tween the  kindergarten  training  school  and  the  normal  school.  It 
is  as  desirable  in  the  educational  world  as  in  the  social  world  to  know 
how  the  other  half  lives.  Lack  of  persepctive  is  as  productive  of 
mistakes  in  educational  lines  as  it  is  in  any  other. 

In  the  completeness  of  their  equipment  the  normal  schools  have 
a  great  advantage  over  the  kindergarten  training  schools.  Being  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  their  buildings,  grounds,  libraries  and  labora- 
tories are  adequate  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  institution.  They 
have  been  able  to  command  the  services  of  men  and  women  of  ability 
and  scholarship,  and  in  consequence  they  have  been  able  to  work  out 
their  problems  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  completeness.  As  the 
organization  of  the  normal  school  has  been  shaped  by  men  instead 
of  women,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  ideals  of  the  two 
institutions.  The  normal  school  places  a  higher  estimate  upon  schol- 
arship than  does  the  kindergarten  training  school.  It  believes  in 
more  rigorous  standards.  It  does  not  undervalue  the  grace  and 
charm  of  the  true  woman,  but  it  insists  that  these  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  accurate  scholarship  and  clear  insight.  A  balancing  of 
the  masculine  and  the  feminine  view  points  is  the  natural  result  of 
having  men  as  well  as  women  on  the  faculty.  Man's  scale  of  values 
differs  from  a  woman's,  and  both  are  needed  in  the  development  of 
the  student  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  the  child  in  the  home. 
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To  the  extent  that  education  is  becoming  solely  a  woman's  busi- 
ness, as  it  seems  to  be  at  the  present  time,  to  that  extent  is  it  endan- 
gered, for  it  is  man's  business  as  well  as  woman's,  even  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  little  child.  The  future  of  the  kindergarten  as  well  as 
that  of  the  school  will  be  shaped  largely  by  the  judgment  of  the  men 
who  control  education.  If  there  were  more  recognition  of  masculine 
standards  in  the  training  schools,  there  would  be  less  of  masculine 
criticism  of  its  product — the  kindergartner. 

But  apart  from  these  general  considerations,  what  are  the  most 
striking  differences  in  the  working  organization  of  the  two  schools? 
The  most  radical  difference  to  my  mind  is  that  the  sole  and  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  normal  school  is  the  training  of  the  student, 
while  this  is  but  a  secondary  consideration  in  most  kindergarten 
training  schools.  When  a  kindergarten  association  is  organized  its 
main  purpose  in  many  instances  is  the  carrying  on  some  practical 
philanthropy  such  as  a  system  of  free  kindergartens.  A  training 
school  is  established — why  ?  To  provide  the  working  force  for  these 
kindergartens  more  economically  than  it  could  otherwise  be  done. 
But  the  student — the  training  work  ?  These  are  secondary  consid- 
erations, the  primary  one  being  the  carrying  on  the  philanthropy  in 
question.  With  due  regard  to  the  noble  work  that  has  been  done  in 
this  manner,  and  with  a  full  recognition  of  the  value  to  the  student 
of  aiding  in  such  worthy  enterprises,  I  claim  that  when  the  training 
of  the  student  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of  the  training  school,  the 
conditions  for  the  best  training  do  not  exist.  And  why  not?  Be- 
cause when  the  idea  of  securing  the  student's  service  is  the  main  one 
instead  of  giving  her  the  most  effective  training  the  organization 
required  is  such  that  good  work  is  impossible.  It  is  because  of  this 
that  the  student  is  assigned  to  practice  teaching  at  the  very  begin- 
ning and  held  to  it  for  the  entire  course.  It  is  because  of  this  that 
all  the  class  work  is  placed  in  the  afternoon  when  her  energies  have 
been  exhausted  by  work  and  travel — for  free  kindergartens  are  not 
usually  found  near  the  training  center.  It  is  because  of  the  demands 
of  the  practice  work  that  there  is  no  time  for  the  studies  needed  to 
round  out  and  develop  her. 

One  of  the  dangers  to  the  kindergarten  movement  lies,  in  my 
judgment,  in  the  tendency  to  place  philanthropy  before  pedagogy 
and  justice,  in  training  work.  Is  not  the  present  status  of  the  Sun- 
day-school suggestive?  Admirable  as  its  purpose  is  conceded  to  be, 
it  is  failing  to  hold  its  own  among  educational  agencies  because  the 
pedagogy  of  its  work  has  been  neglected. 

Since  the  sole  purpose  of  the  normal  school  is,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  training  of  the  teacher,  it  asks  nothing  from  the  student  except 
earnest  co-operation  in  the  work  of  training.  Believing  that  she 
must  be  given  the  educational  ideal  before  she  is  asked  to  carry  it 
out,  the  junior  year  is  spent,  not  in  practice  teaching,  but  in  devel- 
oping educational  insight.     The  student  is  therefore  assigned  to  sys- 
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tematic,  carefully  planned  observation  in  the  several  grades  of  the 
so-called  model  school.  She  studies  psychology  and  pedagogy.  She 
writes  plans  of  work.  She  is  not  therefore  considered  ready  to  begin 
practice  teaching  until  the  latter  part  of  the  junior  or  the  beginning 
of  the  senior  year.  When  it  is  undertaken,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
it  differs  materially  from  the  aimless  floundering  of  the  student  who 
begins  without  any  preparation  whatever.  The  master  workman 
in  the  industrial  world  formerly  became  such  by  traveling  the  long 
and  tedious  road  of  apprenticeship.  The  master  of  today  takes  the 
shorter  route  of  the  technological  school,  in  which  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  bis  art  precedes  the  work  to  be  done  in  it.  Shall  the 
apprentice  system,  which  has  practically  been  discarded  in  the  world 
of  industry,  continue  to  rule  in  the  world  of  education  ?  The  normal 
school  succeeds  in  making  excellent  grade  teachers  with  but  one 
year  of  practice  teaching,  because  it  adopts  the  principle  of  prelim- 
inary preparation.  If  two  years  are  needed  for  the  making  of  a 
kindergartner,  is  it  not  presumptive  evidence  that  something  is 
wrong  with  the  method  of  procedure?  The  assignment  to  practice 
teaching  at  the  beginning  of  a  student's  course  may  be  justified  from 
the  standpoint  of  philanthropy  or  economic  expediency,  but  it  can- 
not be  defended  from  the  standpoint  of  pedagogy,  in  the  judgment 
of  normal  school  educators. 

A  second  difference  between  the  normal  school  and  the  kinder- 
garten training  school  is  that  the  former  requires  accurate  scholar- 
ship in  all  the  lines  which  the  student  will  be  expected  to  teach,  in 
addition  to  the  professional  studies  of  the  course.  The  possibility 
of  giving  instruction  in  the  academic  branches  grows  out  of  the 
first  difference  mentioned,  since  there  would  be  noi  time  for  them 
were  two  years  devoted  to  practice  teaching.  Whether  academic  in- 
struction has  a  lgitimate  place  in  a  normal  school  has  been  a  debated 
question,  but  modern  educational  thought  has  practically  settled  it  in 
the  affirmative.  The  modern  method  is  the  method  of  observation 
and  induction,  but  the  students  now  entering  the  normal  schools  are 
the  products  of  the  old  regime.  They  are  therefore  unable  to  culti- 
vate in  their  pupils  the  habits  of  observing  things  to  which  they 
themselves  are  blind.  Most  students  need  therefore  to  be  taught 
geography,  botany,  zoology  and  many  other  subjects  over  again  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  the  observational  basis  which  they  need 
for  their  work  with  the  children.  Fourteen  years  of  work  as  a 
normal  training  teacher,  supervising  all  grades  of  teaching  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  high  school,  have  convinced  me  of  the  necessity 
of  such  instruction.  One  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  work  is  to  give  children  correct  mental 
images  of  representative  things  and  processes  in  the  world  of  nature 
and  of  industry.  But  how  many  kindergarten  students,  not  to  speak 
of  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers,  have  themselves  the  knowl- 
edge of  birds  and  insects,  of  flowers  and  trees,  that  thev  need  to 
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direct  properly  the  children's  native  interest  ?  And  how  many — 
whether  from  the  city  or  the  country  matters  little — know  the  work 
even  of  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the  farmer,  sufficiently  to 
give  the  children  correct  mental  images  of  the  fundamental  indus- 
trial processes  which  these  represent  ?  I  asked  a  city  superintendent 
not  long  ago  what  he  considered  the  main  fault  of  his  kindergart- 
ners.  His  reply  was :  "Lack  of  knowledge  of  fundamental  things, 
such  as  farming,  for  instance,  if  they  will  play  farming  games.'' 
He  then  described  with  irresistible  humor  the  manner  in  which  a 
kindergartner  he  had  recently  visited  carried  on  a  rhythm  exercise 
supposed  to  represent  the  movements  of  the  farmer  in  sowing  seed, 
reaping  grain,  etc.,  every  one  of  which  was  absolutely  untrue  to  fact, 
adding:  "Perhaps  you  see  where  the  educative  value  of  that  sort  of 
thing  comes  in,  but  I  don't."  The  criticsms  most  frequently  made 
upon  kindergartners  by  public  school  men  are  of  this  character — 
lack  of  adequate  knowledge.  Superintendent  Elson,  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, said  recently :  "The  dangers  that  threaten  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion are  want  of  scholarship,  deficiency  in  music  and  art,  and  per- 
sonality that  is  wanting  in  strength  and  efficiency.  The  kindergar- 
ten has  made  much  of  excursions  for  the  children,  but  the  kinder- 
garten student  needs  them  no  less."  Observation  before  representa- 
tion is  an  educational  maxim  that  is  too  frequently  neglected.  lis 
observance  is  as  necessary  in  the  training  school  as  in  the  kinder- 
garten or  grade. 

But  scholarship  is  needed  for  other  reasons.  Intellectual  fiber,  like 
muscular  vigor,  can  only  be  obtained  by  vigorous  work.  What  is 
the  source  of  the  college  graduate's  power  of  independent  thought? 
It  is  not  due  merely  to  the  added  years  of  study,  but  to  the  character 
of  it — the  vigorous  wrestling  with  new  and  difficult  problems.  The 
normal  school  and  the  kindergarten  training  school  cannot  compete 
with  the  college  or  university,  for  theirs  is  a  different  function,  but 
both  need  to  recognize  the  source  of  the  graduate's  power.  If  the 
kindergartner  and  teacher  are  to  think  for  themselves,  they  too  must 
do  vigorous  intellectual  battle  while  in  training.  Educational  ideals 
are  being  shaped  more  and  more  by  college  men  and  women.  The 
normal  and  kindergarten  graduate  alike  must  recognize  these  ideals 
in  their  educational  practice  or  their  work  will  be  weighed  and  found 
wanting.     In  most  cases  college  men  hold  the  scales. 

A  third  difference  between  the  normal  school  and  the  kinder- 
garten training  school  lies  in  the  organization  of  its  theoretical  work. 
Since  the  student  is  assigned  to  teaching  at  the  beginning,  the  theo- 
retical instruction  must  meet  at  least  partially  the  needs  of  the  prac- 
ticing novice.  It  cannot  therefore  be  otherwise  than  superficial  and 
fragmentary,  since  the  fundamental  relationships  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter itself  must  be  ignored.  The  maximum  of  insight  into  any  com- 
plex subject  is  obtained  by  giving  one  central,  co-ordinating  course 
and  grouping  all  minor  ones  about  this  in  as  close  a  relationship  as 
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possible ;  the  minimum  results  from  giving  several  loosely  organized 
or  unrelated  ones.  The  courses  of  the  kindergarten  training  school 
are  too  often  of  the  latter  character.  But  the  student  has  a  right 
to  demand  work  so'  organized  that  the  principles  of  ready  comprehen- 
sion, of  clear  relation,  and  of  mental  economy  be  not  violated.  In 
the  integration  of  its  course  the  normal  school  is  far  ahead  of  the 
kindergarten  training  school.  The  law  of  sequence  is  observed,  the 
studies  that  give  insight  being  placed  first. 

Psychology  is  followed  by  pedagogy,  both  being  usually  accom- 
panied by  observation  in  the  model  school.  Not  until  these  have 
been  completed  is  definite  work  in  methods  in  the  different  subjects 
undertaken,  since  without  them  the  student  would  not  have  mastered 
the  principles  that  determine  method.  By  daily  work  in  which  the 
principles  that  underlie  educational  procedure  are  constantly  reiter- 
ated and  applied  the  student  absorbs  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
teacher. 

In  the  kindergarten  training  school  the  fact  that  all  class  work 
must  be  placed  in  the  afternoon  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  most  effect- 
ively comprehending  the  theoretical  work.  For  since  the  student 
must  receive  instruction  in  several  subjects  to  meet  her  needs  along 
the  several  lines  which  work  in  the  kindergarten  requires,  and  since 
not  more  than  two  recitation  periods  per  afternoon  are  available,  it 
follows  that  the  subjects  must  be  scattered  over  the  several  days, 
each  one  being  presented  but  once,  or  at  the  best  not  more  than  twice 
a  week.  But  this  is  a  further  violation  of  the  principle  of  mental  econ- 
omy. An  examination  o'f  the  catalogues  of  the  leading  universities 
would  show  that  students  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years — ■ 
oof  the  same  academic  rank,  therefore,  as  the  students  in  the  kinder- 
garten training  schools — are  seldom  if  ever  scheduled  for  courses 
that  meet  but  once  a  week.  They  are  sometimes  scheduled  for  two 
periods  per  week,  but  preferably  always  in  courses  calling  for  three, 
four  or  five.  In  the  University  of  Chicago  freshmen  or  sophomores 
are  scheduled  for  none  but  five  period  courses.  Is  it  not  time  that 
kindergarten  training  schools  recognized  the  principles  that  govern 
the  procedure  of  their  educational  neighbors  ?  If  the  purpose  of  the 
school  was  to  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for  the  student  to  com- 
prehend her  work,  it  could  not  have  devised  an  organization  that 
would  accomplish  that  end  most  effectively.  It  is  true  that  students 
— some  of  them — gradually  grow  into  a  comprehension  of  what  il 
all  means,  but  their  insight  would  be  infinitely  clearer  if  the  work 
was  organized  and  presented  in  accordance  with  recognized  princi- 
ples of  psychology.  That  method  is  the  best  which  leads  the  student 
into  his  race  inheritance  in  any  line  by  the  shortest  route.  Why 
then  travel  by  the  longest  road  ?  One  of  the  fundamental  causes  for 
the  poor,  mechanical  work  done  in  so  many  kindergartens  is  found  in 
my  judgment  in  this  feature  of  their  training. 

A  fourth  difference  between  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  train- 
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ing  school  and  that  of  the  normal  school  is  closely  related  to  the 
first  and  third  in  some  respects.  It  is  that  the  former  spends  a  far 
greater  amount  of  time  proportionately  upon  technical  work  than 
does  the  latter.  The  kindergarten  student  who  does  not  injure  her 
nerves  or  her  eyesight,  to  say  nothing  of  her  temper,  over  gift  and  occu- 
pation work  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  If  the  elaborate 
sequence  in  folding,  cutting,  sewing  and  what  not  are  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  such  work  in  child  psychology  that  the  student  sees 
their  function  in  the  child's  development,  a  certain  amount  of  this 
technical  work  is  excellent  training.  But  there  is  always  danger  in 
giving  elaborate  series  of  exercises,  since  the  student  is  apt  to  mis- 
take the  means  for  the  end,  and  give  these  to  the  children  instead 
of  evolving  appropriate  ones  on  the  basis  of  their  own  thought  as 
occasion  arises.  In  other  words,  it  endangers  insight  instead  of  cul- 
tivating it.  If  the  normal  school  were  to  schedule  students  in  meth- 
ods in  geography  before  any  work  in  psychology  or  pedagogy  had 
been  given  that  would  show  the  function  of  that  subject  in  the 
child's  development,  and  then  give  series  after  series  of  exercises  for 
use  with  children,  and  require  elaborate  series  of  charts,  maps, 
drawing  and  diagrams,  it  would  be  following  the  same  plan  of  pro- 
cedure that  is  pursued  in  many  courses  of  instruction  in  the  kinder- 
garten gifts  and  occupations.  The  difficulty  with  both  is  that  the 
exercises  are  likely  to  be  used  as  given,  instead  of  being  suggestive 
only,  and  they  are  therefore  external  to  the  child's  mind,  instead  of 
growing  from  his  own  needs  and  conditions.  The  result  in  both 
cases  is  mechanical  work  ;  the  remedy  in  both  is  insight  into  the 
child's  modes  of  thinking.  The  normal  schools  formerlv  studied 
methods  in  the  way  above  indicated,  and  as  a  consequence  normal 
school  methods  fell  into  disrepute  in  educational  circles.  The  effect 
was  salutary,  and  such  work  is  no  longer  attempted  without  a  psycho- 
logical foundation.  Like  practice  teaching  without  preparation,  it 
is  taking  the  long  road  instead  of  the  short  cut  to  insight  and  effi- 
ciency. Mark  Twain  speaks  of  a  man  who  carried  an  umbrella 
where  he  should  have  carried  a  torch.  Technique  first  is  the  um- 
brella that  obscures  vision.  We  need  the  torch  instead  to  illuminate. 
Other  differences  between  the  kindergarten  training  school  and 
the  normal  sschool  might  be  pointed  out,  but  this  paper  has  already 
transgressed  the  limits  of  time  allowed.  The  facts  presented  show 
that  in  several  important  respects  the  kindergarten  training  school 
is  squarely  at  issue  with  the  normal  school,  both  in  its  organization 
and,  in  its  methods.  Neither  may  be  wholly  right,  but  the  differences 
are  too  great  to  dismiss  without  serious  thought.  The  educational 
world  cannot  spare  the  private  school  nor  the  independent  train- 
ing school,  but  the  latter  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  results  of  years 
of  thoughtful  experience  on  the  part  of  normal  school  men.  "Why 
cannot  kindergartens  give  a  better  reason  for  doing  given  things 
than  that  it  is  the  kindergarten  way  ? "  said  a  bright  superintendent 
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not  long  ago.  "Because  they  consider  the  kindergarten  a  unique 
institution  that  takes  its  laws  from  nobody,"  was  the  reply  of  his 
neighbor.  It  is  this  spirit — still  too  common  among  kindergartners 
and  training  teachers — that  is  injuring  the  kindergarten  cause.  In 
the  judgment  of  many  intelligent  school  men  the  procedure  of  the 
kindergarten  needs  radical  revision,  and  that  in  the  training  school 
still.  They  fail  to  see  in  the  latter  a  rationally  conceived  plan  of 
professional  training,  based  upon  the  principles  that  govern  edu- 
cational procedure  in  general.  That  there  has  been  gratifying 
progress  within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  both  kindergarten 
and  normal  training  is  evident,  but  evolution  needs  the  conscious 
co-operation  of  both  to  complete  her  work.  At  the  present  time  the 
normal  school  seems  to  have  outstripped  her  neighbors  and  to  have 
its  purpose  and  its  problems  well  in  hand.  The  kindergarten  train- 
ing school  is  still  in  the  very  midst  of  its  difficulties — in  fact  they 
are  greater  than  ever  before.  The  direction  of  its  growth  for  the 
immediate  future  must  lies  along  the  line  of  reorganization,  in  the 
light  of  generally  accepted  principles  of  educational  procedure. 

Miss  Geraldine  O'Grady,  of  the  Teachers'  College,  New  York, 
followed  with  a  more  concise  paper,  showing  in  a  definite,  clear  way, 
another  point  of  view ;  she  gave  the  following  outline  of  work  as, 
used  by  her,  after  many  years'  experience : 

OUTLINE  OF   TRAINING   COURSE. 

Time-table,  first   half-tfear: 

Mon.                Tues.                  Wed.  Thurs.                Pri. 

Observation  in  ' 

kindergarten    9  :00-10  :30 

Observation  in 

prim,   room 0  :30-10  :30    

Prim,   methods 10 :30         10 :30         

History  of  Ed-  10  :30  or  earlier     10  :30 

ucation 10  :30         for  observation. 


Gymnastics    .  .  .11  :30-12  :00  11  :30-12  :00    11  :3(>12  :00   11  :30-12  :00 

G6cupations ...  1  :30         

Stories     1:30  1:30  

Da-awing     1:30  1:30 

Songs     2:30         : 

Games    2 :30  

Nat.    Science 2  :30 2 :30  

In  the  second  half  of  this  year  the  time  table  is  the  same,  except  that  songs 
are  dropped,  gifts  with  observation  take  the  place  of  primary  methods,  psychology 
replaces  history  of  education,  mother-play  replaces  and  correlates  with  stories,  and 
modeling  and  color  replace  drawing. 

Tra/tning  course,  first  half  of  second  year:  ' 

Mon.                 Tues.  Wed.  Thurs.                 Fri. 

Observation  as- 
sistance        9:00-12:00     9:00-12:00  

Mother-play j, 10  :30  10  :30 

Discussion   after 

observation 10  :00-ll  :30  

Hygiene  and  . 

physiology 11:30  11:30 

Program 11  :30  

Gifts 1:30         1:30  

English  rhetoric 

and     comp 1  :30  1  :30  

Gymnastics...       2:30-3:00        2:30-3:00  2:30-3:00  2:30-3:00  
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Training  course,  second,  half  of  second  year 


Morning-  given 
to    practice. 
Gifts      

9 

Mon. 

:00-12  :00 
1:30 

Tues. 
9  :00-12  :00 

Wed. 
9  :00-12  :00 

Thurs. 
9  :00-12  :00 

Fri. 
9  :00-12  :00 

Program 

English,   litera- 
ture   (some 
great    work) 

Education  of 
man      and 
principles.  . 

1:30 

1  :30 

1  :30 

f 

2  :30 

2:30 

i 

2  :30 
3  :30-4  :00 

Gymnastics 

3 

:30-4  :00 

3  :30'-4  :00 

Once  a  month  through  the  second  year  a  lecture  is  given  on 
Friday  afternoons,  the  topics  being  such  as  history  of  art,  music, 
primitive  life,  mothers'  meetings,  parliamentary  rules,  school  and 
city  government,  etc. 

Entrance  requirements  :  Age,  twenty  years  or  over ;  good 
health ;  graduation  from  a  recognized  high  school  or  its  equiva- 
lent ;  elementary  music  and  drawing ;  character  and  culture  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  secure  them.  The  requirement  as  to  music  means 
ability  to  read  and  sing  a  simple  air,  and  to  play  it  on  some  instru- 
ment, not  necessarily  the  piano.  There  may  be  in  some  very  rare 
cases  students  who  possess  so  many  other  qualifications  that  they 
should  not  be  excluded  for  lack  of  music  and  drawing,  but  in  gen- 
eral I  think  these  would  better  turn  their  attention  to  some  other 
work.  The  training  course  I  present  for  discussion  is  planned  for 
either  a  normal  school  or  a  private  training  class,  which  is  affiliated 
with  some  larger  institution,  or  can  employ  special  teachers  for  cer- 
tain subjects.  Unless  the  kindergartens  have  had  specialists'  train- 
ing in  the  scientific  subjects,  art  and  the  history  of  education,  I  con- 
sider that  the  private  training  school  cannot  justify  its  work  without 
employing"  special  teachers.  The  whole  curriculum  has  been  planned 
to  make,  if  possible,  good  kindergartners,  but  it  is  not  intended  to 
fit  students  for  anything  else,  nor  to  prepare  them  for  anything  but 
the  ordinary  work  of  a  kindergarten  principal.  It  seems  to  me  the  min- 
imum amount  of  training  for  good  work.  It  is  furthermore  planned 
to  avoid  two  grave  defects  of  many  training  schools :  First,  the 
heavy  course,  which  endangers  the  student's  health  ;  secondly,  the 
lack  of  practical  scientific  method.  Theory  is  to  be  balanced  with 
plenty  of  practical  observation  and  experience,  on  every  subject; 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  knowing  or  recording  the  facts,  but  that 
they  may  be  collected  and  compared,  using  them  as  a  basis  for  the 
principles  of  work. 

The  natural  science  course  is  planned  for  the  early  afternoon  and 
is  to  be  at  least  half  field  work ;  it  is  intended  to  develop  and  culti- 
vate outdoor  interests,  and  habits  of  observation. 

Primary  Work — This  course  covers  only  the  first  two  grades ;  it 
is  given  because  the  student  ought  to  know  something  of  such  work, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison  and  of  knowing  where  to  stop  in  her 
kindergarten  outlines ;  also  because  I  think  it  easier  for  students  to 
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begin  by  studying  primary  classes  and  work  down  to  the  younger 
children,  with  whom  they  are,  as  a  rule,  less  familiar.  It  is  better,  I 
think,  not  to  give  this  work  in  the  last  part  of  the  course ;  when  the 
student's  enthusiasm  for  the  kindergarten  is  warm  it  should  be  em- 
ployed in  that  work  to  the  full,  and  not  drained  off  to  other  sub- 
jects. 

.  History  of  Education — It  may  seem  a  novelty  to  correlate  this 
with  observation ;  I  believe  it  to  be  much  more  helpful  if  visits  are  made 
to  museums,  libraries,  collections  of  pictures  and  of  old  books,  show- 
ing Greek,  Roman  and  Chinese  life,  and  the  various  school  appli- 
ances and  books  of  the  past ;  collections  of  magazine  articles  and 
pictures  may  be  made  if  no  other  advantages  are  obtainable,  and  bad 
school  buildings  and  poor  work  should  be  visited  if  possible,  show- 
ing what  reformers  have  fought  against.  Good  schools  and  laborato- 
ries should  also  be  visited. 

The  drawing  is  a  practical  course,  and  the  stories  require  re- 
search work.  During  the  first  half  year  the  observation  is  only  for 
general  familiarity  with  the  work  and  the  children ;  the  second  half 
year  it  is  concentrated  upon  gift  and  occupation  work,  and  corre- 
lated with  the  theory  ;  in  the  third  half  year  it  concentrates  upon 
talks  and  games,  and  is  correlated  with  the  mother-play  work.  All 
this  is  also  used  as  child-study,  the  students  being  held  to  objective 
work ;  but  statistical  child-study  is  not  required. 

As  to  method  in  general,  I  should  like  to  make  three  points : 
First,  the  necessity  of  clear  statement,  re-statement  and  compara- 
tive statement  of  all  generalizations  on  the  subject  of  method  or 
principle,  with  the  avoidance  of  technical  words  as  far  as  possible. 

Secondly,  the  need  of  specific,  definite  examples  and  illustrations 
on  every  point. 

Thirdly,  the  value  of  the  practice  of  gathering,  recording  and 
collating  facts  and  data ;  of  being  able  to  state  the  exact  thing,  rather 
than  what  you  thought  about  it.  On  all  these  points  I  find  students 
usually  need  much  correction  and  training ;  and  the  method  applies 
as  much  to  spiritual  truth  as  to  visible  ones.  The  men  who*  in  all 
ages  have  had  spiritual  experiences  have  recorded  these  in  many 
forms,  and  it  strengthens'  everything  we  learn  from  Froebel  to 
search  out  and  compare  what  others  have  said  on  the  same  lines.  I 
believe  the  study  of  philosophy  to  be  necessary  for  good  work ;  but 
we  do  injustice  to  our  faith  in  it  if  we  allow  our  students  to  think 
that  because  some  philosophic  statements  are  vague,  vagueness 
means  philosophy ;  that  because  we  accept  the  generalizations  of 
those  who  are  wiser  than  ourselves  we  need  not  search  out  new  ex- 
amples of  these  truths,  or  that  because  some  people  make  the  mis- 
take of  rating  facts  above  principles  you  make  no  mistake  by  giv- 
ing principles  without  facts. 

The  main  differences  between  Miss  Vandewalker  and  Miss 
O'Grady  were,  that  the  former  upheld  the  theory  that  a  knowledge 
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of  fundamental  principles  should  precede  practice  and1  decried  the 
practice  of  giving  the  students  work  with  the  children  before  they 
had  observed  and  studied.  The  latter  thought  too  much  theory  with- 
out practical  work  was  a  mistake.  She  had  in  mind  two  classes  of 
students :  i .  The  one  of  no  experience  but  much  scholarship  who 
made  the  best  use  of  theory),  psychology,  etc.  2.  Those  who  had 
had  simple  training  in  method  but  some  experience  and  came  to  add 
to  their  experience  a  deeper  study  of  theory.  She  told  of  teachers 
in  Canada  who  have  a  minimum  amount  of  training  in  theory  but 
who  gain  practice  in  country  schools  and  then  go  to  the  Normal 
School,  where  they  can  work  on  the  practical  knowledge  gained  by 
doing.  The  Mother-Play  she  considers  or  rather  makes  one  of  the 
most  practical  subjects  of  the  course.  The  paper  given  above  does 
not  express  the  great  emphasis  with  which  Miss  O ''Grady  warned 
against  statements  that  were  too  general  or  too  rnluch  above  the 
heads  of  the  students.  She  cited  the  case  of  the  student  who,  asked 
if  she  knew  what  was  done  in  Settlements  to  arouse  the  people  to 
better  things,  said  "They  try  to  do  them  good."  "But  how?"  "O, 
they  try  to  improve  them."  "But  how?"  "Why,  by  making  them 
better."  "There  must  be  facts,  and  plenty  of  them,  given  to  and 
demanded  of  the  student.  I  am  no  respecter  of  single  instances," 
she  said.  Upon  finding  kindergartners  criticised  as  uninventive  she 
was  not  satisfied  with  refuting  the  statement  in  words  but  was  able 
to  disprove  it  by  a  concrete  collection  of  facts  ;  i.  e.,  fifteen  kinds 
of  new  material  for  gifts  and  occupations.  She  has  students  from 
twenty-six  training  schools  and  finds  in  all  the  same  faults,  they  are 
too  technical  and  not  sufficiently  specific. 

Mrs.  Susan  HL  Harriman  followed  with  what  she  called  a 
composite  picture  of  what  the  training  teacher  should  be,  gathered 
from  thirty-one  letters  on  the  subject  in  answer  to  seventy-five 
requests.  Among  these  was  the  important  one  of  knowing  how  to 
speak  well,  to  be  able  to  express  intelligently  and  pleasingly  to  the 
uninformed,  just  what  the  kindergarten  meant  and  what  its  aims, 
purposes  and  methods.  One  correspondent  wrote  that  if  a  teacher 
used  Froebel's  trade-mark  she  should  be  required  to  sell  his  goods. 
The  implication  is  obvious. 

The  training  teacher,  it  was  said  in  discussion,  must  have  the 
courage  of  her  convictions  and  be  willing  to  refuse  applications  of 
those  she  felt  were  unfitted  for  the  work.     Freedom  in  this  respect 
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was  as  Miss  Vandewalker  said,  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  normal 
school. 

The  discussion  that  followed  called  out  many  good  statements. 

Miss  Blow .  reminded  the  principals  that  in  attention  to  details 
they  must  be  sure  that  they  were  not  in  the  words  of  Goethe,  "Giv- 
ing half-baked  bread  when  they  should  be  giving  seed-corn."  She- 
was  not  afraid  of  giving  the  stsudent  ideas  above  her  head  so  be  it 
that  she  kept  her  aspirations. 

Mrs.  Putnam  suggested  the  importance  of  knowing  well  one 
child  in  a  family,  a  nephew,  niece  or  grandchild,  giving  opportunities 
for  an  observation  of  children  that  the  kindergarten  did  not  offer. 

Later  she  offered  a  resolution  of  greeting  to  Mine.  Kraus- 
Boelte  and  regret  at  her  absence. 

Miss  Wheelock  brought  things  to  a  focus  by  speaking  of  Dr. 
Hanus  and  other  noted  educators  who  felt  the  need  of  the  kinder- 
gartners  formulating  their  aims  and  methods  in  some  way  to  relieve 
the  present  uncertainty  and  vagueness  that  was  felt  among  leaders 
in  education  as  to  just  what  were  the  results  expected  by  Froebel  and 
his  followers.  Whereupon  Miss  Blow  offered  a  resolution  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  representing  the  three  conspicuous  schools 
of  thought, this  committee  to  confer  with  outside  leadersof  educational 
thought  in  "defining  the  aims  of  the  contemporary  kindergarten  and 
training  schools."  She  rejoiced  in  such  difference  of  opinions,  how- 
ever. They  were  productive  of  the  development  of  the  work.  After 
some  discussion  the  resolution  was  adopted.  A  committee  of  three 
was  appointed — Miss  Blow,  Mrs.  Putnam  and  Miss  Wheelock — 
these  to  choose  twelve  others,  fifteen  in  all,  to  prepare  such  report. 

Miss  Vandewalker  spoke  of  the  difficulty  she  encountered  in 
trying  to  learn  from  the  catalogs  of  normal  schools  their  course  of 
study  for  kindergarten  work.  They  were  neither  explicit  nor  intelli- 
gible. She  suggested  that  the  body  of  training  teachers  could  render 
service  here  by  giving  names  of  text  books  and  the  records  of  their 
teachers  as  given  in  mjany  university  catalogs. 

Miss  McCulloch,  of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Merrill,  of  Xew  York,  Miss 
Twitchell,  Miss  Symonds  and  others  took  part  in  discussion. 

The  dinner  given  to  the  faculty,  visiting  supervisors  and  princi- 
pals'of  training  schools  by  the  Pittsburg  Kindergarten 'Association 
on  Tuesday  evening  by  the  Pittsburg  Kindergarten  College  was  a 
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most  charming  social  affair,  both  in  plan  and  execution.  The  guests 
were  welcomed  in  the  lower  hall ;  after  laying  aside  wraps,  up  stairs, 
they  were  conducted  thru  the  college  by  members  of  the  faculty, 
who  explained  the  fine  exhibit  of  arts  and  crafts  and  kindergarten 
manual  work  seen  in  ten  rooms.  The  dispersed  company  represent- 
ing the  States,  North,  South,  East  and  West,  and  Canada  and  far- 
away Australia,  were  reunited  later  in  a  room  that,  was  a  fairy  sight 
if  white  damask,  beautiful  flowers,  glass  and  silverware  make  one. 
Hand-painted  dinner  cards  with  scenes  from  the  books  of  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  marked  each  plate  and  at  intervals  on  long  tables 
were  masses  of  yellow  flowers,  daffodils  and  tulips  in  such  profusion 
that  it  looked  as  if  Pittsburg  must  have  possessed  the  Midas  touch. 
These  flowers  were  a  gift  from  private  greenhouses,  and  before  the 
evening  was  all  over  the  guests  were  given  a  reminder  of  the  occa- 
sion to  brighten  their  rooms  during  their  stay  in  Pittsburg. 

Miss  Georgia  Allison,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Pittsburg 
Association,  welcomed  the  guests  with  a  few  graceful  words,  telling 
of  the  pleasure  it  had  been  to  prepare  for  them  and  that  everything 
had  been  accomplished  so  early  she  had  felt  an  awful  misgiving 
lest  some  essential  had  been  overlooked.  It  had  been  her  pleasant 
duty  to  read  the  letters  announcing  the  coming  of  the  guests.  Among 
these  she  found  one  morning  on  her  desk  the  following  anony- 
mous (?)  verses  : 

There,  little  girl,  dont  cry. 

They  have  broken  your  nerves,  I  know. 

And  your  back  aches,  too. 

And  your  mood  is  blue. 

And  your  mind  went  long  ago. 

But  the  strenuous  life  will  soon  pass  by. 

There,  little  girl,  don't  cry. 

Miss  Blow  was  then  called  upon  to  say  what  was  in  her  heart 
by  way  of  greeting.  She  seemed  to  gather  every  one  up  in  a  love 
wide  and  deep  and  great  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  world.  Her 
first  word,  she  said,  must  be  one  of  gladness  and  she  paid  a  most 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  Pittsburg  work,  and  to  its  hos- 
pitality. Her  next  word,  she  said,  must  be  one  of  sadness,  and 
she  spoke  touchingly  of  the  recent  sudden  death  of  one  whose  loss 
would  be  irreparable  to  Pittsburg  work.  A  man  who  had  given  all 
his  money,  time  and  thought  for  many  years  and  whose  name  stood 
for  all  that  was  finest  on  the  Pittsburg  advisorv  board,  Mr.  Card. 
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Miss  Anne  Page,  of  Boston,  responded  to  a  call  and  said  a  few 
eloquent  words  in  tribute  to  Elizabeth  Peabody,  the  pioneer  kin- 
dergartner.  Miss  Shedlock,  from  England,  whose  personality  is  as 
interesting  as  her  work  and  who  makes  a  profession  of  telling 
stories  to  children,  told  four  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's,  as  she 
said  to  these  children  of  a  larger  growth,  prefacing  them  by  saying 
that  she  told  them  not  for  their  ethnological  nor  ethical  values,  but 
for  their  literary  merit.  Miss  Shedlock  has  studied  Andersen  un- 
til not  the  •  smallest  touch  of  humor  or  satire  escapes  her  and  her 
stories  of  "The  Scandal  in  the  Poultry  Yard,"  the  "Garter  and  the 
Shirt-Collar,"  "The  Gingerbread-Lovers,"  and  the  "Princess  and  the 
Pea"  brought  enthusiastic  applause.  The  wonder  of  Andersen,  she 
said,  was,  the  fact  that  the  most  delicate  satire  and  humor  exist  for 
grown-up  people  in  his  tales,  while  children  take  them  quite  liter- 
ally. As  an  illustration  she  told  of  the  little  Austrian  princess  who 
wrote  to  Andersen,  telling  him  quite  gravely  that  she  had  put  a 
whole  pint  of  peas  under  one  mattress  and  it  hadn't  hurt  one  bit ;  in 
fact  she  had  not  even  felt  them.  When  the  sixty-six  guests  left  the 
table  and  had  gradually  gathered  in  the  main  hall,  Miss  Snider,  one 
of  the  Pittsburg  faculty,  sang  two  beautiful  songs  and  at  last  a  slow 
and  reluctant  movement  was  made  in  the  direction  of  wraps,  and 
good-byes  were  said  to  most  gracious  hostesses. 

BANQUET   REPORTED  BY   MARTHA   BACKUS    WARING. 
REPORTS    OF   DELEGATES. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  delegates  and  visitors  from  far  and 
near  gathered  in  the  beautiful  Carnegie  Music  Hall  to  listen  to  the 
reports  from  the  different  branches.  Each  delegate  received  the 
badige  of  her  State  with  a  handsome  pin  of  German  silver  whose  cen- 
tral design  was  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  the  in- 
scription, "Pittsburg  I.  K.  U.,  1903." 

The  convention  opened  a  little  after  10  with  prayer  byj  Dr.  W.  J. 
Holland,  and  Mrs.  Putnam,  the  president,  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
With  her  on  the  platform  were  Miss  Curtis,  corresponding  secretary 
and  treasurer ;  Miss  Holmes,  recording  secretary  and  three  officers  of 
the  Pittsburg  and  Alleghany  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Herron,  president ;  Miss  Sarah  Hi  Killikelly,  vice-president ; 
Mrs.  James  L.  Buchanan,  treasurer.  Mrs.  Herron  made  a  graceful 
speech  of  welcome,  and  then  Miss  Curtis  called  for  the  reports,  taking 
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the  States  in  alphabetical  order,  beginning  this  time  at  the  first  of 
the  alphabet.  "Turn  about  is  fair  play,"  and  therefore  sometimes 
such  reports  lead  off  from  the  last  of  the  twenty-six  letters.  Of  these 
reports  we  will  notice  specifically  only  those  which  are  of  general 
value  as  marking  history  or  suggesting  new  methods  of  propagation 
or  lines  of  study.  All  of  the  reports  show  increasing  interest  in  the 
kindergarten  movement,  and  continued  enthusiasm  among  the  work- 
ers, in  places  large  and  small. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  has  grown  in  four  years  from  one  kindergarten 
of  thirteen  children  and  seven  assistants  to  300  children,  four  kinder- 
gartens (two  private),  and  twenty-two  students  in  the  training 
school,  which  has  a  faculty  of  nine.  There  is  one  free  public  school 
kindergarten  and  one  colored  one.  Next  year  they  expect  to  start  a 
settlement  house,  the  first  south  of  Louisville. 

The  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association  announced  its  unit- 
ing with  two  other  training  schools  in  courses  of  psychology  and  lit- 
erature under  professors  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  work 
counting  toward  future  matriculation.  This  new  departure  has 
proven  an  eminent  success.  The  alumnae  of  the  association  have 
four  meetings  a  year. 

The  Chicago  Froebel  Association  began  in  1881  and  expects  to 
go  on,  with  enlarged  opportunities.  It  was  one  of  the  three  training 
schools  which  united  in  having  courses  at  the  university,  which  de- 
manded university  standards. 

The  alumnae  of  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel  House  supports  a  scholar- 
ship fund  and  is  specially  interested  in  the  extension  of  the  kindergar- 
ten in  crowded  quarters,  and  is  closely  affiliated  with  settlement  work. 

The  Chicago^  Kindergarten  Club,  now  in  its  twentieth  year,  re- 
ported the  crucial  two-session  problem  in  which  the  club  is  interested 
since  so  many  of  its  members  are  in  public  school  work  where  the  ex- 
periment is  now  in  force.  They  made  a  change  in  their  program 
from  the  group  work  of  the  past  two  years,  to  addresses  by  special- 
ists. 

The  Chicago  Kingergarten  College  Alumnae  reported  a  division 
of  the  year's  work  into  four  sessions  of  twelve  weeks  each.  Also  a 
course  in  extemporaneous  speaking  by  which  they  hope  to  raise  a 
crop  of  embryo  lecturers.  They  maintain  a  kindergarten  on  Ffalsted 
street. 

The  Fellowship  Club  of  the  Chicago  Institute  is  also'  one  of  the 
three  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  is  now  specially 
interested  in  raising  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  beautiful  home 
for  the  students,  the  new  Gertrude  House,  which  has  been  favored 
this  year  by  the  presence  of  a  grandmother,  several  children  and 
two  youths,  so  that  it  really  possesses  the  important  elements  of  a 
home.     Art  and  music  receive  special  attention  at  the  Institute. 

The  Indianapolis  Froebel  Club  told  of  a  special  tax  for  free  kin- 
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dergartens  levied  in  their  city.  There  are  twenty-two  kindergartens. 
A  fine  new  normal  school  is  building. 

The  Louisville  Kindergarten  Alumnae  told  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  kindergartens  going  into  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The 
training  school  will  be  taken  over  by  the  city  in  the  fall.  ( See  field 
note. )     They  have  done  much  in  the  line  of  the  arts  and  crafts. 

New  Orleans  has  an  enlightened  School  Board  that  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  the  delegates  to  the  convention.  It  has  an  interested  men's 
club  of  forty  members. 

The  Eastern  Kindergarten  Association  has  had  talks  from  mem- 
bers and  specialists  of  other  cities.  It  has  rooms  for  members  and 
friends  open  at  all  times,  and  a  library  as  well. 

The  Lucy  Wheelock  Alumnae  Association  has  numbered  among 
its  members  one  Bermudan  and  two  Cubans.  It  has  a  growing  mem- 
bership. 

The  Minnesota  Kindergarten  Association  serves  a  good  purpose 
in  meeting  once  a  year  to  gather  together  the  isolated  kindergartners 
scattered  thru  the  large  State. 

The  St.  Louis  Froebel  Association  Society  made  special  reference 
to  the  approaching  World's  Fair  to  be  held  in  its  city  and  which  is  the 
first  to  have  a  building  devoted  entirely  to  educational  interests.  A 
library  association  and  needlework  guild  represent  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  association. 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Public  School  Kindergarten  Association 
gives  a  suggestion,  in  its  reception  given  to  first  grade  teachers  and 
primary  and  grammar  principals.  It  maintains  a  kindergarten  at  a 
Fresh  Air  Home. 

The  Pratt  Institute  Alumnae  Association  reports  the  work  of  its 
settlement.  There  are  three  kindergartens  within  a  radius  of  three 
blocks.  They  have  given  demonstrations  of  children's  games,  race 
games,  etc.,  in  costume.  The  settlement  is  supported  by  the  alumnae 
of  the  different  departments  of  the  Pratt  Institute. 

The  Ethical  Culture  School  Alumnae,  New  York,  is  making  a 
specialty  of  working  for  defective  children. 

The  Kindergarten  Union  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  in  addition 
to  serious  lecture  work,  joined  with  the  Alfred  Corning  Clark  and 
the  Froebel  League  in  an  out-door  excursion.  Such  a  reunion  of 
associations  for  out-door  play  seems  particularly  Froebelian. 

The  Froebel  League  of  New  York  congratulates  itself  on  over- 
coming the  skepticism  of  those  mothers  who  in  much  doubt  tried  the 
experiment  of  taking  trained  kindergartners  as  governesses  for  their 
little  children.     A  good  object  lesson  has  been  given. 

Rochester  reported  a  kindergarten  in  every  public  school. 

The  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association  told  of  a  training 
school  and  twenty-four  kindergartens,  twenty  of  them  supported 
by  outside  organizations  but  placed  under  the  city  for  supervision. 
The  city  has  net  yet  attached  the  kindergartens  to  the  public  schools, 
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but  such  a  movement,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  take  place. 

In  Oberlin  the  kindergartens  are  free,  but  not  in  the  public 
schools.  Both  men  and  women  are  among'  the  directors  of  the 
Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association.  There  are  great  opportunities 
offered  there  for  nature  study  and  field  work,  besides  the  advantages 
pertaining  to  life  in  a  college  community. 

The  Cleveland  Day  Nursery  and  Free  Kindergarten  Association, 
21  years  old,  among  its  new  features  named  a  Kindcrheim  for  little 
children,  supported  by  a  large  endowment  fund. 

Toledo  also  reports  a  kindergarten  in  all  its  public  schools ; 
thirty-four  in  all. 

Erie,  Pa.,  maintains  a  training  school  and  has  five  kindergartens, 
two  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Kindergarten  Association  numbers 
eleven  associations  and  nineteen  individual  members  representing  in 
all  about  700  members.  A  great  awakening  has  taken  place  recently. 
A  forceful  ally  has  been  found  in  State  Superintendent  Schaffer. 

Miss  Killikelly  reported  for  the  Pittsburg  and  Alleghanv  Free 
Kindergarten  Association,  telling  of  the  pleasure  with  which  the 
association  welcomed  the  guests  and  then  reviewing  some  of  the 
things  accomplished  by  Pittsburg  as  a  kindergarten  center.  The 
association  maintains  fifty-four  kindergartens,  forty-nine  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  association  numbers  300  members.  There  are 
eighty  students  in  the  training  school,  which  has  a  faculty  of  ten. 

Miss  Killikelly  concluded  her  report  with  a  touching  tribute  to 
Mr.  Card,  whose  recent  death  had  deprived  the  Kindergarten  Col- 
lege of  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  loving  and  faithful  members.  The 
president  of  the  I.  K.  U.  here  called  for  a  rising  expression  of 
sympathy  to  the  local  association  in  its  bereavement,  and  all  present 
stood  for  a  moment  in  reverent  silence. 

The  South  Carolina  Kindergarten  Association  reported  prog- 
ress slow  but  sure.  It  has  two  private  and  four  public  schools,  and 
a  strong  advisory  board  of  men.  The  city  owes  its  conversion  to 
recent  lectures  by  Miss  Blow. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  is  making  good  progress. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  tells  of  kindergartens  in  every  public  school.  The 
two  kindergarten  associations  have  many  activities  in  connection  with 
library  work  with  children,  school  gardens,  etc.  . 

Altoona,  Pa.,  has  a  school  board  pledged  to  introduce  kindergar- 
tens into  the  schools. 

The  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  I.  K.  U.  has  a  large  membership 
and  has  given  many  popular  lectures  by  well-known  thinkers. 

Montreal  sent  the  one  foreign  delegate,  who  reported  eleven 
kindergartens  in  the  public  schools,  fifty  pupils  each. 

One  kindergartner  from  England  was  present,  but  she  had  not 
come  as  a  delegate,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  American  kindergarte- 
ners. 
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Before  the  adjournment  the  president  appointed  the  following 
committees : 

On  Time  and  Place — Miss  Niel,  of  Washington;  Miss  B.  E. 
Montgomery,  of  Oberlin,  and  Miss  Laidlaw,  of  London,  Ontario. 

Committee  on  Resolutions — Miss  Wheelock,  of  Boston ;  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  Page,  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Jennie  B.  Merrill,  of  New  York 
City. 

Committee  on  Nominations — Miss  Caroline  B.  Haven,  New 
York ;  Mrs.  Stannard,  of  Boston ;  Miss  Mina  C.  Colburn,  of  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Miss  Elder,  of  Buffalo,  and  Miss  Tappan,  of  Pittsburg. 

Then  the  delegates  and  visitors  were  conveyed  by  fifty  special 
cars  of  the  Pittsburg  Railroad  Company  to  the  Chatham  School,  in 
Braun's  Auditorium,  where  they  were  received  and  given  a  luncheon 
by  the  patrons  of  the  School,  Mrs.  Blanche  Boardman,  principal  of 
the  school,  Mrs.  G.  M.  McLaughlin  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Black  receiving 
the  guests.  Small  boys,  also  patrons  of  the  school,  were  on  hand  to 
check  with  childish  dignity  and  pride  rubbers  and  umbrellas.  The 
kindergarten  room  was  most  attractive,  and  in  the  luncheon  room 
the  plan  of  having  many  small  tables  enabled  little  groups  of  long- 
separated  friends  to  come  together  in  very  pleasant  fashion  and 
exchange  the  news  of  a  year. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  included  Mrs.  Joseph  Buffington, 
Mrs.  A.  Leo  Weil,  Mrs.  Finley  Hall  Torrens,  Mrs.  James  B.  Laugh- 
lin,  Mrs.  Percival  Eaton,  Mrs.  S.  Duffield  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Herman  L. 
Aiken,  Miss  Louise  Taylor  and  Mrs.  J.  Hartley  Anderson. 

Thence  the  delegates  and  visitors  proceeded  to  the  railway  station 
to  take  train  for  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  or  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  as  they  determined. 

To  make  the  grand  tour  of  such  a  plant  is  as  awe-inspiring  in  its 
way  as  one  of  nature's  masterpieces.  This  afternoon's  experience 
prepared  one  to  appreciate  with  intensified'  interest  Dr.  Harris' 
notable  definition  of  "Civilization"  a  few  hours  later:  "A  people 
is  civilized  when  it  has  formed  institutions  for  itself  which  enable 
each  individual  to  profit  by  the  industry  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  when 
it  enables  each  individual  to  profit  by  the  experience  and  wisdom, 
the  observation  and  the  thoughts  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  when  it 
encourages  each  individual  to  adopt  a  rational  self-activity  and  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  lives,  thru  his  productive  industry,  thru  his  experience 
and  observations  and  thru  his  thoughts  and  reflections."  When  we 
heard  him  speak  of  the  "fathers  and  mothers  who  have  great 
directive  power — great  power  to  make  combinations — combinations 
of  things  into  machines,  combinations  of  men  and  women  in  the  in- 
dustries of  life,"  one's  mind  could  but  revert  to  this  great  hive 
of  industry.  Here  were  concentrated  the  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions of  many  centuries  of  men  who  "wondered  and  won- 
dered,"     like     the     little     Espen      described     by      Mrs.      Gudren 
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Thompson  in  her  suggestive  fairy  story  the  next  evening.  Of 
special  interest  were  the  mammoth  wheels,  parts  of  the  gener- 
ators which  will  later  be  used  in  the  underground  railroad  in  New 
York.  So  large  and  heavy  are  these  wheels  that  instead  of  bringing 
them  to  the  dynamos  that  help  to  make  them,  small  machines  are 
brought  to  them,  as  each  one  is  required.  Altho  machinery  is  able 
to  do  so  much  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  final,  more  delicate  touches 
must  always  be  put  in  by  human  hands. 

Intelligent  young  guides  accompanied  the  sight-seers  and  ex- 
plained the  intricacies  of  the  processes  observed.  Then  upstairs  to 
the  pleasant  rooms  where  the  officers  of  the  company  dine  daily  and 
where  the  guests  were  served  with  tea,  chocolate  and  cakes  and  talked 
of  the  wonders  they  had  seen. 

The  leading  session  in  Carnegie  Music  Hall  was  opened  with  a 
fine  organ  overture,  "Mendelssohn,"  by  Edwin  H.  Lemare,  late 
organist  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  London.  Mrs.  Herron  be- 
ing absent  on  account  of  illness,  Miss  Killikelly  greeted  the  guests 
for  her.  Mr.  William  N.  Frew,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees- 
of  the  Carnegie  Library,  then  made  an  interesting  address  of  wel- 
come and  showed  how  vital  was  the  relation  between  the  kindergar- 
ten and  the  home  library.  Dr.  Harris'  address,  given  the  same 
evening,  will  be  found  on  another  page  in  this  number  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Magazine.  Mr.  Frew's  address  and  that  of  Superin- 
tendent Schaeffer,  as  well  as  the  further  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion, will  be  found  in  the  June  issue. 


"Westinghouse  Machine  Company's  Works,  East  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  AS  A   PREPARATION   FOR  THE 
HIGHEST  CIVILIZATION.* 

W.    T.    HARRIS,    UNITED   STATES    COMMISSIONER    OF    EDUCATION. 

WE  claim  for  the  kindergarten  a  superiority  over  the  old 
methods  used  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  primary 
school  as  an  introduction  of  the  pupil  to  the  work  of 
the  school  and  the  college.  In  the  home  the  child  has 
completed  that  part  of  his  life  which  we  call  the  stage  of  nurture 
which  he  receives  in  the  institution  of  the  family.  He  now  has  ar- 
rived at  the  time  when  it  is  best  for  him  to  spend  some  portion 
of  the  day  in  social  life  with  children  of  his  own  age  brought  to- 
gether from  many  families  of  his  neighborhood.  He  is  to  get  the 
valuable  training  which  comes  from  association  with  his  fellows 
and  from  the  efforts  that  he  makes  to  master  certain  tasks  set 
for  him  by  the  teacher.  The  kindergarten  is  the  best  system  yet 
devised  for  this  period  of  transition  from  the  family  to  the  full- 
fledged  school.  What  may  be  called  the  discipline  of  the  kinder- 
garten is  in  the  highest  degree  human.  It  resembles  the  nurture 
of  the  home  in  which  mother  love  is  the  governing  principle.  It 
resembles  the  school  in  that  it  has  set  tasks  and  classification  of 
pupils  and  grading  in  what  may  be  called  a  course  -of  study.  It 
varies  from  the  course  of  study  as  usually  found  in  the  school  by 
having  what  are  called  gifts  and  occupations  in  it.  It  does  not 
come  to  the  use  of  the  alphabet,  printed  or  script.  The  child  does 
not  learn  to  read  in  the  true  kindergarten.  It  is  too  abrupt  a 
transition  from  the  home  to  require  the  child  to  learn  a  new  lan- 
guage, ,  the  language  addressed  to  the  eye  instead  of  a  language 
addressed  to  the  ear,  and  to  become  eye-minded  instead  of  ear- 
minded  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  years.  The  age  of  seven  years 
is  the  best  time  for  beginning  the  art  of  reading. 

There  are  two  classes  of  children  in  our  American  community 
which  need  the  kindergarten  more  than  other  children.  Indeed 
I  may  say  that  while  the  kindergarten  is  excellent  for  all  children 
of  the  age  of  four,   five  or  six  years,   the   kindergarten  is   really 
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essential  for  the  salvation  of  the  children  of  the  two  classes  which 
I  will  describe.  The  first  class  includes  the  children  of  the  slums, 
that  is  to  say,  the  children  of  the  three  weakling  classes  of  society. 
There  is  the  weakling  in  thrift  who  lives  in  a  home  of  poverty  and 
squalor ;  his  children  suffer  for  nutritious  food  and  for  decent 
clothing  and  for  properly  warmed  rooms,  and  they  suffer  for  want 
of  cleanliness.  And  worse  than  all,  they  grow  up  without  suf- 
ficient self-respect.  The  moral  weaklings  are  those  which  have 
been  brought  up  in  criminal  households  and  associations  and  have 
not  formed  moral  ideas  or  standards  of  opinion.  Still  another 
variety  of  this  is  the  weakling  in  intelligence,  the  child  with  some 
degree  of  imbecility.  Perhaps  the  imbecility  may  be  due  to  some 
defect  in  one  of  his  senses  or  some  defect  in  his  ability  to  master 
some  of  the  branches  of  the  course  of  study. 

The  kindergarten,  with  its  powerful  system  of  nurture,  makes 
easy  the  path  of  one  of  these  weaklings  to  come  to  self-respect, 
to  come  to  moral  ideals,  to  industry,  and  to  perseverance  which 
conquers  its  natural  obstacles.  The  kindergarten  on  this  side 
proves  a  true  blessing  to  the  community,  preparing  the  child  with 
great  success  for  a  helpful  participation  in  civilized  modes  of  living. 

But  there  is  another  class  to  be  saved.  It  is  a  still  more  im- 
portant work  for  the  kindergarten,  in  the  United  States  at  least, 
to  prepare  the  precocious  children  who  are  born  into  families  of 
the  newly  rich  to  be  '  helpful  to  civilization.  The  children  of  fathers 
and  mothers  who  have  great  directive  power — great  power  to  make 
combinations — combinations  of  things  into  machines,  combinations 
of  men  and  women  in  the  industries  of  life — these  persons  of 
directive  power  gain  wealth,  and  they  rise  from  comparatively 
low  positions  in  society  to  high  and  influential  positions.  But 
it  is  in  the  change  of  social  position  that  the  child  of  the  family 
suffers.  He  cannot  claim  that  portion  of  the  time  of  his  parents 
that  the  ordinary  child  claims,  and  he  does  not  get  his  due  portion 
of  what  we  call  nurture.  When  the  mother  is  busy  readjusting 
herself  to  the  demands  of  a  higher  social  order  she  encounters 
the  danger  of  neglecting  her  family.  She  entrusts  the  work  of 
bringing  up  her  children  to  servants,  nurses  or  governesses.  In 
this  country  the  children  very  often  inherit  the  directive  power 
of  their  parents,  and  inasmuch  as  in  our  social  life  it  is  difficult  to 
find  servants  or  indeed  governesses  who  have  great  directive  power, 
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the  child  is  apt  to  get  some  power  of  control  over  the  will  of  the 
governess  and  exercise  that  control  tyrannically  and  for  his  own 
injury.  He  is  apt  to  become  willful  and  capricious  in  his  tem- 
perament, slothful  and  uncertain  in  his  habits  of  study  and  alto- 
gether an  unmanageable  pupil  in  school.  Later  on  he  comes-  to 
ruin  in  his  early  manhood,  and  the  most  precious  human  possibili- 
ties go  to  wreck.  The  loss  from  this  source  in  the  United  States  is 
very  great. 

The  kindergarten  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  training  by  mild 
means  of  the  child  of  great  directive  power  into  a  helpful  interest 
in  his  civilization.  He  acquires  a  pride  in  imitating  the  serious 
occupations  of  life  and  in  inventing  what  resembles  them  in  the 
way  of  play.  His  curiosity  keeps  ahead  of  his  acquirements,  and 
after  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school,  newly  modeled  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  humane  and  wise  methods  of  the  kinder- 
garten, the  child  is  fairly  on  the  track  of  progress  toward  useful 
citizenship.  He  is  likely  to  become  useful  in  the  way  of  making 
combinations  of  things  into  machines  and  an  organizer  of  bis  fel- 
lows into  beneficent  institutions. 

Other  provisions  of  school  education  prepare  for  civilization 
each  in  its  own  way,  and  every  teacher  or  director  of  schools 
needs  to  consider  often  what  is  civilization  and  in  what  way  the 
school  is  serving  its  interests. 

And  let  us  here  and  now  consider  for  a  few  minutes  what  the 
civilization  really  is  of  which  we  boast  so  much.  What  right,  it 
may  be  asked,  has  one  nation  to  assume  that  it  has  a  higher  form 
of  civilization  than  another?  Is  there  an  infallible  criterion  by 
which  we  may  be  entitled  to  conclude  that  we  have  a  higher  civil- 
ization than  the  Indian  tribes  of  America?  Or  the  negro  tribes  of 
the  Guinea  coast?     Or  than  the  Chinese,  or  the  Filipinos? 

This  question  needs  to  be  considered  often,  not  only  by  the 
citizen  who  is  called  upon  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  his 
nation,  but  by  the  teacher,  the  school  director  and  the  kinder- 
gartner. 

Let  us  make  a  provisional  definition  of  civilization  and  discuss 
its  applications. 

A  people  is  civilized  when  it  has  formed  institutions  for  itself 
which  enable  each  individual  to  profit  by  the  industry  of  all  his 
fellow-citizens ;  when  it  enables  each  individual  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
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perience  and  wisdom,  the  observations  and  the  thoughts  of  his 
fellow-citizens ;  when  it  encourages  each  individual  to  adopt  a  ra- 
tional self-activity  and  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  contribute  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people  with  whom  he  lives,  through  his  productive 
industry,  through  his  experience  and  observations  and  through  his 
thoughts  and  reflections. 

This  definition  of  civilization  can  be  put  in  another  form  which 
shows  its  significance.  Civilization  enables  man  to  conquer  nature 
and  make  it  his  servant;  to  command  the  services  of  heat,  light, 
electricity,  and  of  iron,  and  coal,  and  copper,  and  tin,  and  all  the 
other  inorganic  elements  ;  to  command  also  the  plant  world,  or  vege- 
tation, for  his  uses ;  to  command  also  animal  life  for  his  purposes ; 
in  short,  to  command  the  services  of  nature  for  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  and  ornament.  Besides  this  control  over  nature,  civilization 
should  give  man  access  to  the  history  of  his  race ;  access  to  its  liter- 
ature ;  access  to  its  scientific  discoveries ;  access  to  its  various  in- 
ventions and,  above  all,  access  to  its  moral  and  religious  ideals. 
Civilization,  in  short,  should  give  man  command  of  the  earth  and 
likewise  of  the  experience  of  the  entire  race. 

In  the  light  of  this  definition  we  may  approach  the  civilizations 
as  they  actually  exist  and  inquire  how  far  they  have  realized  the 
ideal,  how  high  they  have  climbed  on  the  ladder  of  civilization. 
^Te  may  also  see  how  far  our  schools  help  the  progress  of  society. 
Let  us  compare  the  two  extremes — the  tribe  with  the  nations 
of  Europe.  At  once  we  see  how  low  the  tribal  civilization  is  as 
compared  with  the  civilization  of  Great  Britain,  or  France,  or  Ger- 
man}-. There  is  no  tribal  civilization  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
never  was  one,  that  could  compare  with  these  nations  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  uses  of  the  mineral  substance,  the  chemical  substance, 
and  the  natural  forces  such  as  heat,  light,  electricity  and  gravitation. 
No  tribe  can  possibly  command  the  complete  resources  of  the  world 
as  regards  its  vegetable  and  its  animal  life,  the  products  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mines.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  tribe  is  too 
small,  and  the  tribe  from  the  very  nature  of  its  formation  cannot 
co-operate  with  other  tribes  nor  receive  their  help.  The  tribe  can 
climb  only  a  little  way  up  the  ladder  which  leads  to  the  control  and 
command  of  all  the  substances  and  forces  of  nature.  Consequently 
the  tribe  cannot  participate  to  any  great  degree  either  in  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  whole  world  or  in  its  intellectual  investiga- 
tions and  discoveries. 
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Other  forms  of  civilization  above  the  tribe  take  rank  as  higher 
or  lower,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  realize  this  ideal  of 
conquest  over  nature  and  organize  a  complete  system  of  intercom- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  nation  that  lacks  a 
great  commerce  can  be  so  high  in  civilization  as  Great  Britain  or 
France.  No  nation  that  lacks  railroad  communication  can  be  so 
high  in  civilization  as  the  United  States.  No  nation  that  lacks  steam 
engines  to  perform  its  drudgery  can  be  so  high  as  the  nation  which 
has  possession  of  these  things. 

Again,  a  nation  that  has  no  printing  presses  and  that  cannot  buy 
or  read  the  books  of  the  world  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  high  civil- 
ization. On  this  scale  the  nation  that  has  the  most  printing,  that 
makes  the  most  books,  and  that  reads  the  books  of  the  world,  is 
higher  than  the  other  nations.  The  ideal  civilization  should  make  it 
possible  for  each  man  to  know  the  experience  of  all  the  past  through 
science  and  history  and  literature,  and  that  every  day  he  should 
be  able  to  see,  through  the  columns  of  the  morning  newspaper,  the 
world-history  as  it  is  making  day  by  day  in  all  the  lands  of  the  globe. 

(To  be  concluded  in  June  number.) 


NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    IN    CONVENTION    AT    BOSTON, 

JULY    6-IO. 

Kindergarten  Department,  July  9-10.  Topics:  "Kindergarten 
Principle  in  Social  Work" — Joseph  Lee,  vice-president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Civic  League.  "Kindergarten  Principles  in  General  Edu- 
catioh"c — Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  dean  of  Simmons  College,  Boston. 
"The  Kindergarten  an  Uplifting  Influence  in  the  Home  and  the 
District" — R.  W.  Gilder,  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine.  "The 
Place  of  the  Kindergarten  Training-  School  in  the  Education  of 
Young  Women" — Caroline  M.  C.  Heart,  Baltimore  Kindergarten 
Association.  "The  Scope  and  Results  of  Mothers'  Classes" — Miss 
Elizabeth  Harrison. 

Emerson  Centennial  Memorial  School  at  Concord  and  Boston, 
beginning  July  13,  immediately  after  the  N.  E.  A.  Birthday  celebra- 
tion May  25, 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PROGRAM  FOR  MAY. 

In  May,  after  the  spring  vacation,  outdoor  gardens  will  take  our 
attention  for  two  weeks  of  our  May  program,  tho  the  Care  of  them 
will  continue  all  thru  the  term,  and  if  the  garden  can  be  cared  for 
during  the  summer  in  some  way,  and  the  seeds  gathered  in  the  fall, 
the  whole  cycle  of  plant  life  will  come  under  the  children's  observa- 
tion. There  is  no  work  in  the  kindergarten  more  valuable  and  fruitful 
than  just  this,  and  we  cannot  remind  ourselves  too  often  of  this 
fact,  for  where  there's  a  will  to  have  a  garden  there  is  generally  a 
way  also.  After  the  gardens  will  come  a  week  in  weeds,  which  are 
always  found  about  real  gardens  and  in  whose  life  the  same  growth 
and  nurture  is  necessary  as  in  the  flower  life,  tho  the  manifestations 
are  different.  The  last  week  will  come  a  May  festival  with  the 
games  and  songs  which  have  come  into  our  previous  subjects,  and 
the  giving  of  the  flower-baskets,  which  can  make  this  occasion  as 
happy  a  one  as  Christmas  or  Easter. 

A  trip  to  the  park  may  open  the  way  to  the  subject  of  gardens. 
The  children  will  be  sure  to  see  at  this  time  the  gardeners  at  work 
on  the  flower  beds,  using  the  different  implements  of  gardening. 
Previous  experience  in  indoor  gardening  in  window  boxes,  and 
seeing  the  germinating  of  seeds  will  also  furnish  a  point  of  contact. 
The  Fitzroy  picture  of  the  garden  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
these  pictures,  and  is  very  suggestive  for  the  preparation  of  the 
garden,  and  later  "Spring" — one  of  the  other  Fitzroy  pictures — 
may  be  shown  with  the  garden  all  in  bloom. 

Songs  and  games  for  this  subject  are  so  numerous  and  familiar 
that  it  is  hard  to  choose  from  them.  "Now  in  Early  Springtime," 
in  the  Tomlin's  collection,  deserves  to  be  used  more.  The  music  to 
the  "Cuckoo,"  in  the  Reinecke  book,  can  be  used  with  these  words : 

"lis  raining,  'tis  raining, 

'Twill  wake  up  the  flowers. 
And  then  they'll   say  'Thank  you 

For  sunshine  and  showers." 
592 
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Also  to  the  "Brownie"  music  in  the  same  hook — 

Come  tell  me,  come  tell  me, 

What  use   is   the   water? 
To  sprinkle   in  our  gardens,   etc. 

Many  other  verses  may  be  made  up.  In  the  "Children's  Singing 
Games"  is  one  in  which,  like  the  old  Lassie  games,  the  different 
activities  of  preparing  for  a  garden  may  be  dramatized.  "This  is 
how  we  spade  the  ground  in  our  garden,"  etc.  The  children  never 
tire  of  dramatizing  the  growing  of  flowers,  and  this  may  be  played 
with  all  the  different  songs.  The  dandelion  song  in  the  Knowlton 
book  is  a  very  pretty  picture  song.  The  old  finger  play  is  a  good 
one. 

Come  see  my  small  garden, 

How  sweetly  they  grow, 
My  five  little  flowers, 

All  in  a  row, 
The  rose  and  the  tulip,  the  lily  so  tall, 
The   daisy,    and  violet,    smallest   of   all. 
My  flowers  are  thirsty,  so  now  I  will  bring 
A  drink  of  cold  water  for  each  little  thing. 

Also  these : 

"What   do  you   do   in   the   ground,   little   seed. 

Under  the  rain  and  snow, 
Hidden  away  from  the  bright  blue   sky, 
And  lost  to  little  sparrow's  eye?" 

"Why,   don't   you   know — I  grow." 

Little   and  black — shiny   and    round, 
Bury  it   deep    under   the   ground, 

Cover  it  up  and  go  away, 

Come   again  another   day. 
Little  black  seed  without  any  power, 
God   will   change  it   into   a   flower. 

"Sleeping  Beauty"  is  a  good  spring  story,  and  the  Story  of 
Persephone  in  Miss  Cooke's  "Nature  Myths"  might  be  used  with 
the  picture  of  the  "Return  of  "Persephone"  by  Sir  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton.  But  homey  little  stories  of  gardening  are  most  practical,  and 
if  the  teacher   would   read   Mrs.   Ewing's    "Mary's   Meadow"   she 

could  get  many  suggestions  for  such  stories.     In work  the 

universal  spring  games,  see-saw,  swing,  walking  on  stilts,  etc.,  are 
ever  new  for  the  children,  and  excellent  music  for  them  are  in 
Volume  II  of  Miss  Hbfer's  collection. 
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The  preparation  of  the  real  gardens  will  take  much  time  and 
the  transplanting  from  the  window  boxes  or  sowing  of  seeds.  This 
can  be  very  exactly  reproduced  in  the  sand  table  by  play  gardens, 
even  to  form,  etc.,  using  tools  the  children  have  themselves  made  of 
tin  and  skewers.  Different  shaped  beds  like  those  in  the  park  can 
be  made,  also  they  can  be  laid  with  tablets,  sticks  and  rings  at  the 
tables.  Borders  of  different  kinds  of  flowers  can  be  made  in  poster 
work  and  designs  for  book  covers  made,  and  fences  can  be  cut — sim- 
ple or  elaborate — from  folded  paper. 

The  third  week  we  have  the  birds,  and  if  another  trip  to  the  park- 
is  possible,  the  children's  interest  will  be  quickened.  In  the  Neid- 
linger  book  are  several  little  bird  songs  which  are  simple  and  pretty. 
The  little  chicken  song  can  be  changed  to  "I  think  when  a  little 
birdie  drinks."  Then  "When  little  birdie  goes  to  sleep,  where  do 
you  think  he  puts  his  head?"  and  "Pretty  little  bluebird,  why  do 
you  go?"  and  others.  "All  the  birds  have  come  again"  is  an  ever- 
new  song,  and  the  old  song  in  the  Hubbard  book,  "Hush-a-bye. 
birdie,  I'll  sing  you  a  song,"  is  a  very  sweet  one.  "The  Woodpeck- 
er," by  Nevin,  in  Miss  E.  Smith's  Primer,  is  a  delightful  song. 
Many  of  these  songs  can  be  used  with  "In  a  hedge"  as  games.  The 
words  of  the  old  game,  "Fly,  little  birds,  fly  round  the  ring,"  could 
be  changed  to  the  following  and  played  in  the  old  way  more  satis- 
factorily : 

Fly,   little   birds — the   sun    is   high. 
Fly,    little   birdies — sing   and    fly; 
Stop,   little   birds,   the  night   has    come, 
Rest  in  your  safe  little  nest  at  home. 

The  children  always  enjoy  the  old  street  game,  "Here  comes  a 
bluebird  thru  the  window,"  which  can  be  made  into  a  very  pretty 
game.  The  old  stories  in  the  Wiltse  book,  and  the  St.  Louis  col- 
lection of  stories  are  good,  because  they  are  real,  and  they  make 
good  subjects  for  illustrating.  "A  queer  place  .for  a  bird's  nest." 
"The  nest  in  the  postofnce  box,""  "Why  the  pigeon  does  not  build  a 
nest,"  "the  Lamb  and  the  Bramle  bush."  "Giant  Greatheart"  in 
the  Child  Garden  shows  the  care  the  strong  should  give  the  weak. 
The  children  always  take  pleasure  in  saying  Stevenson's  "Birdie 
with  a  yellow  bill."  Places  where  nests  are  found  could  be  worked 
out  at  the  tables,  eaves  of  houses,  electric  lights  and  many  others. 
A  real  bird  house  can  be  made  and  placed  outside,  where  it  cai?  be 
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watched.  If  the  children  are  given  material,  grass,  cotton,  excel- 
sior, etc.,  and  try  to  make  a  real  nest,  they  will  appreciate  the  skill 
it  takes.  Colored  plates  of  different  birds'  eggs  are  not  hard  to 
get,  and  the  children  may  like  to  copy  them  with  colored  chalks. 

If  the  children  can  get  the  flowers  for  the  last  week's  work,  so 
much  the  better.  The  common  field  or  wood  flowers  are  the  best, 
violets  or  shooting  stars,  or  any  in  season  at  that  time.  If  this  is 
not  possible,  friends  from  the  country  or  flower  missions  can  help. 
The  children  should  help  to  prepare  the  invitations  in  some  way, 
and  if  it  is  not  practical  to  have  the  parents  the  children  from  an- 
other kindergarten  can  be  invited  or  from  another  grade  in  the 
school,  for  the  thought  this  week  must  be  that  of  living  and  giving. 
The  room  must  be  made  beautiful  for  the  festival  and  green  chains, 
or  some  other  color — tho  green  always  is  most  like  spring — can 
be  made  one  day  by  all  the  children  together,  large  and  small,  and 
if  all  the  tables  can  be  placed  together  the  feeling  of  everyone's 
working  for  the  same  end  will  be  emphasized.  The  baskets  can  be 
made  in  endless  variety  of  ways.  Colonial  paper  is  most  suitable 
for  them,  as  it  is  strong  and  tough.  It  does  not  take  paste  readily, 
but  the  McGill  fasteners  are  good  to  use.  The  baskets  can  be 
made  cornucopia  shape  with  a  handle,  or  diagonal  cuts  in  a  square 
toward  the  center  with  the  corners  lapped  makes  a  satisfactory  one. 
Raffia  and  wire  ones  for  the  oldest  children  are  good.  Reinecke's 
"A  Ring  Around  a  Rosy  Sweet"  has  the  joyous  spirit  in  the  music 
for  a  game  for  this  week,  and  the  May-pole  dance  in  the  "Holiday 
Songs"  by  Miss  Poulsen  is  just  the  right  thing  for  that  part  of  the 
program.  If  the  poster  by  Mrs;  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins,  of  the  May- 
pole dance,  can  be  secured,  the  children  will  enjoy  it  greatly.  Some 
people  saw  the  trunk  of  the  Christmas  tree  and  nail  streamers  on 
that  for  the  May-pole — others  have  a  sentiment  against  using  it 
that  way.  Even  the  youngest  children  can  dance  around,  all  going 
the  same  way,  and  nothing  gives  them  more  pleasure.  The  other 
children  can  dance  with  the  little  boys  on  the  outside,  holding  their 
streamers  high,  and  the  little  girls  inside,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
holding  their  streamers  low.  The  oldest  table  may  perhaps  learn  to 
weave.  The  children  must  fill  their  own  baskets  with  flowers 
before  the  party,  and  they  should  be  put  in  a  cool  place  for  a  sur- 
prise at  the  end.  All  the  spring  songs  can  be  sung,  and  the  games 
played,   the   parents    joining   in   when   they   can,   and   the   children 
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choosing  them,  and  there  may  be  a  story  and  march,  and  the  happy 
morning  should  end  with  the  May-pole  dance  and  the  presentation  of 
baskets.        .  Henrietta  Stone. 

Chicago  Commons. 


little  lu-lu  falls   into  the  water. 

Little  Lulu  was  a  merry  child  full  of  life's  joy  and  gladness.  Her 
childhood  was  very  happy.  Her  father  was  a  rich  man ;  he  had  a 
beautiful  castle  and  gardens,  woods  and  meadows  and  Lulu  could 
choose  her  playground  here  or  there  as  she.  wished.  Her  father  and 
aunt  (for  her  mother  had  died)  wished  her  to  be  active  and  to  grow 
bright  and  strong.  So  sometimes  she  built  herself  a  house  on  the 
broad  branches  of  the  linden  tree  in  the  garden  and  sometimes  wove 
a  wreath  in  the  field  or  wandered  thru  the  woods.  Her  favorite  play 
ground  was  the  level  bank  of  the  river  which  came  from  the  woods 
and  flowed  thru  the  garden.  There  she  found  fine  sand  and  smooth 
little  colored  stones  and  shells  or  fish. 

One  day  as  she  lay  playing  on  the  sand  the  water  was  so  allur- 
ing that  she  took  of  her  shoes  and  stockings  and  waded  along  the 
stream,  her  clothes  well  tucked  up.  The  fish  played  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  and  even  let  her  seize  them,  and  Lulu  troubled 
herself  but  little  about  the  wet  edges  of  her  clothes,  for  dear  aunt 
Lottie  was  very  indulgent  and  would  certainly  dress  her  again  in  dry 
garments.  The  water,  warmed  by  the  sunshine,  played  lovingly 
about  her  feet,  and  walking  on  the  clean  gravel  was  so  pleasant.  The 
flowers  and  trees  were  reflected  in  the  water  and  the  shells  and  fish 
kept  her  busy.  But,  without  knowing  it  she  had  gotten  farther  and 
farther  from  the  bank,  and  nearer  to  the  middle  where  the  current 
was  swifter  and  stronger,  and  she  enjoyed  feeling  the  power  of  the 
waves.  But  suddenly — she  stepped  into  a  hollow,  slipped  and  fell ; 
the  river  held  her  clothes,  the  waves  covered  her  face  and  she  floated 
helplessly  in  the  rushing  waters.  The  water  ran  into  her  eyes  and 
ears  and  she  came  near  losing  consciousness  and  then  she  would 
have  sunk  and  been  lost.  But  raising  her  head  out- of  the  water,  she 
looked  at  the  sky,  then  over  at  the  castle  towards  the  meadow,  to  the 
blooming  garden — life  was  so  beautiful.  She  didn't  want  to  die.  So 
she  gathered  together  all  her  strength,  took  a  deep  breath  and  seized 
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with  her  hand  the  wide-reaching  branch  of  an  overhanging  willow 
tree.  So  she  succeeded  in  getting  a  foothold  and  reaching  the  bank 
climbed  up  it. 

But  how  did  she  look  now,  with  her  curls  clinging  to  head  and 
neck,  her  clothes  spoiled,  and  from  top  to  bottom  covered  with  foam, 
mud  and  water-plants.  How  she  shook  and  shivered  from  the  fright 
she  had  had.  Then,  thought  Lulu,  how  frightened  auntie  will  be 
and  what  will  father  say — they  will  certainly  forbid  my  happy  play- 
ing in  the  water.  And  for  a  moment  she  doubted  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  keep  secret  about  the  whole  affair  and  dry  herself 
as  well  as  she  could.  But  then  she  remembered  how  her  father  had 
said  to  her  and  her  brother:  "Dear  children,  the  very  worst  thing 
is  a  lie ;  therefore  if  you  have  done  a  foolish  thing  always  tell  me. 
I  will  not  be  so  angry  about  it  as  about  a  lie."  And  running  quickly 
to  her  dear  Aunt  Lottie,  she  cried :  "Dear  auntie,  don't  be  scared 
because  of  my  looks.  I  fell  into  the  river.''  The  auntie  did  indeed 
look  very  serious,  but  she  helped  the  child  quickly  out  of  her  wet 
clothes,  put  Lulu  to  bed,  warmed  her  with  woolen  blankets  and  gave 
her  tea  to  drink  so  that  she  suffered  no  harm  from  her  adventure. 
Her  father,  too,  soon  came  riding  home,  and  when  the  auntie  told 
him  the  story  he  said:     "Lulu  is  certainly  a  genuine  whirlwind." 


LULU  AND   HER   COCK. 

A  duck  sat  brooding  in  her  box  and  after  three  weeks  the  young 
were  hatched.  -But  Lulu's  auntie  had  by  mistake  placed  one  hen's 
egg  there,  and  as  the  ducklings  stretched  their  tiny  heads  out  of  the 
broken  shells,  there  came  from  out  the  hen's  egg  a  little  rooster. 
The  duck  took  her  children  walking  in  the  yard  and  led  them  to 
the  pond.  There  the  little  ones  hurried  eagerly  into  the  water, 
dipped  in  their  wings,  dived  under  and  caught  little  frogs  and  all 
sorts  of  reptiles.  But  the  little  cock  walked  forlornly  on  the  bank. 
He  wanted  to  be  with  his  mother  and  yet  did  not  like  to  go>  into  the 
water. 

Just  then  little  Lulu  came  down  from  the  castle,  and  saw  how 
anxiously  the  little  rooster  ran  to>  and  fro  and  heard  with  pity  his 
plaintive  "peep,  peep."  She  went  up,  bent  over  and  said,  "You  poor 
little  rooster,  your  mother  has  forsaken  you.  Come,  I  will  be  your 
mother,"  and  with  that  she  took  the  poor  forsaken  little  thing  under 
her  arm,  carried  it  into  the  house,  placed  it  in  a  flower  basket  and 
fed  it  with  eggs  and  bread  crumbs.    And  now  the  little  rooster  be- 
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came  quite  tame  and  went  everywhere  with  his  little  mistress.  She 
took  it  with  her  to  garden,  field  and  wood.  When  she  went  to  bed 
at  night  in  the  evenings,  the  little  creature  flew  upon  the  headboard 
of  her  bed  and  slept  there  near  her.  But  after  awhile  the  little 
thing  grew  bigger,  acquired  a  splendid  comb  and  beautifully  col- 
ored feathers  and  he  crowed  valiantly.  Then  said  her  father :  "Dear 
child,  the  rooster  has  a  sharp  bill.  I  fear  he  might  sometime  peck  at 
your  eyes.  Please  me  by  letting  him  sleep  at  night  in  the  henhouse." 
Lulu  parted  unwilling  from  her  friend,  but  she  obeyed  her  father 
and  in  the  evening  it  was  taken  to  the  henhouse.  But  he  remained 
just  as  true  to  his  mistress  and  when,  early  in  the  morning,  the  hen- 
house door  was  opened  he  flew  from  his  perch,  ran  thru  the  yard 
and  into  the  house,  up  the  stairway  to  her  room.  There  he  knocked 
on  the  door  with  his  bill  till  it  was  opened  for  him,  and  he  went  with 
her  the  whole  day  on  her  morning  walk  into  the  meadows  and  woods, 
in  garden  and  house  and  for  many  years  after  was  her  faithful  fol- 
lower.— Translated  from  the  German  of  Thekla  Naveau. 


SOME    MISCELLANEOUS    NOTES. 

Kindergartens  Adopted  by  the  Public  School  Board  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
On  March  1  the  Louisville  School  Board  adopted  the  six  free  kindergartens 
situated  in  the  public  school  buildings  and  became  responsible  for  their  main- 
tenance. These  kindergartens  were  formerly  under  the  Louisville  Free  Kin- 
dergarten Association  and  supported  by  different  auxiliary  boards  of  man- 
agers. The  Public  School  Board  opened  three  new  free  kindergartens,  thus 
making  nine  free  kindergartens,  supported  out  of  the  school  fund,  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system.  Three  of  the  other  free  kindergartens  supported 
by  churches  in  localities  not  reached  by  the  public  school  kindergartens  con- 
tinue their  work,  so  that  with  the  twelve  free  kindergartens  a  larger  number 
of  little  children  can  be  reached  today  than  ever  before  in  the  fifteen  years' 
history  of  the  Louisville  Free  Kindergarten  Association.  The  adoption  of  the 
free  kindergartens  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  was  made  possible  by 
securing  from  the  City  Council,  by  the  members  of  the  Louisville  Free  Kin- 
dergarten Association,  one-fourth  of  a  cent  additional  tax  for  kindergarten 
purposes.  To  this  sum  the  School  Board  added  more  money,  and  the  public 
school  kindergartens  of  Louisville  became  an  established  factor  in  the  educa- 
tional system.  The  utmost  courtesy  has  been  shown  to  the  Association  and 
its  workers  by  the  officers  of  the  Public  School  Board,  and  the  change  of 
policy  has  been  secured  with  little  friction  or  feeling.  The  twelve  free  kinder- 
gartens are 

Public  School  Kindergartens — City  Normal  School,  Mrs.  Robt.  D.  Allen. 
director;  Jackson  and  Walnut  Street,  Miss  Jessie  Davidson,  director:  Sixth 
and  Kentucky,  Miss  Letty  Taylor,  director;  Seventeenth  and  Madison.  Miss 
Nell   Gardner,   director;   Thirteenth   and   Green,   Miss   Clara   Fitch,   director; 
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Cable  and  Washington,  Miss  Katherine  Montgomery,  director;  Center  and 
Walnut,  Miss  Jane  Akikn,  director;  Western  Colored  School,  Martha  Cro- 
zier,  director;  Main  Street  Colored  School,  Ida  B.  Nugent,  director. 

Free  Kindergartens  Not  in  Public  Schools — Sunbeam  Kindergarten,  Broad- 
way Baptist  Church  Mission,  Miss  Margaret  Murphy,  director ;  East  End  Kin- 
dergarten, Lees  Memorial  Church,  Miss  Allene  Seaton,  director ;  The  Temple 
Free  Kindergarten,  Turners'  Hall,  supported  by  the  congregation  of  Temple 
Ados  Isael,  Miss  Mary  D.  Hice,  director. 

The  last  named  kindergarten  has  the  largest  enrollment  and  the  most  expe- 
rienced director  in  the  city.  The  work  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  is  among 
the  Polish  Jews  and  Russians,  many  of  them  recent  immigrants. 

FlNIE   MURFREE    BURTON. 

Mrs.  Marion  Foster  Washburne  addressed  the  Chicago  Kindergarten 
Club  at  its  March  meeting  upon  the  subject  of  Symbolism.  What  a  breath  of 
life,  she  said,  symbolism  brings  into  the  most  ordinary  work.  Its  value  lies 
in  its  bringing  the  realm  of  universol  truth  into  daily  life.  Tho  there  seems 
to  be  clash  between  the  scientific  and  the  philosophic  attitude  toward  symbol- 
ism there  need  not  be.  The  kindergartner  still  stands  for  scientific  pedagogy. 
Kindergartners  are  too  inclined  to  think  the  cube,  cylinder,  etc.,  are  the  only 
"symbols.  The  problem  of  symbolism  is  the  old  problem  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  outer  and  the  inner.  The  beauty  of  the  symbolism  so  transfigures 
the  material  thing  that  the  form  is  clung  to  for  fear  of  shattering  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  internal  essence.  Symbolism  is  the  expression  of  the  har- 
mony of  idea  and  of  substance  and  form.  The  symbolism  must  change  as  the 
substance  or  form  changes.  It  must  not  be  iron-clad ;  then  it  becomes  a  rigid, 
artificial  system.  There  are  certain  symbols  that  are  comon  to  all  nations, 
as  mang  all  peoples  the  tree  stands  for  knowledge,  so  that  we  realize  how 
natural  it  was  that  the  Garden  of  Eden  shoould  have  its  tree  of  life,  i.  e.  of  the 
true  knowledge  of  God.  The  fig-tree  stands  for  the  knowledge  of  outward 
observances,  for  those  external  courtesies  with  which  those  clothe  themselves 
who  have  left  the  state  of  innocence.  Mountains  universally  symbolize  that 
which  uplifts  or  is  uplifted,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil ;  i.  e.  there  may  be 
mountains  of  rejudice  as  of  transfiguration.  It  is  only  when  we  are  on  the 
mountain,  i.  c.  in  an  exalted  state  of  mind,  that  we  truly  pray,  and  our  prayer 
is  then  always  answered  because  we  pray  subject  to  God's  will.  The  serpent 
stands  for  sensual  knowledge.  Water  symbolizes  truth  applied  to  life.  By  the 
application  of  a  little  truth  we  invite  the  higher  truth.  A  feeling  for  and 
understanding  of  symbolism  transfigures  the  outer  world  and  makes  the  inner 
world  the  most  real.  America,  where  the  practical  money-making  side  is  so 
over-emphasized,  needs  more  than  any  other  this  higher  interpretation  of  sym- 
bolism. The  child  whose  imagination  has  been  cultivated  by  the  judicious  use 
of  fairy  tales  appreciates  much  the  more  readily  the  mesage  of  the  great  poet. 
He  develops  more  sympathy  because  he  can  better  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
othrs.  He  can  also  learn  vicariously  the  life-lessons  which  the  unimaginative 
must  learn  thru  bitter  personal  experience.  Asked  how  to  apply  symbolism  in 
the  kindergarten,  the  reply  was  that  the  children  apply  it  for  themselves.  The 
speaker  told  of  a  child  who  always  wanted  to  be  leader  and  who  would  not 
cooperate  with  the  other  children.    One  day  the  old  tale  of  "Little  One  Eyes," 
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"Little  Two  Eyes"  and  "Little  Three  Eyes"  was  told.  A  little  later  this  child 
refused  to  play.  "Come  along,  Little  One  Eye,"  said  the  teacher.  The  child 
saw  the  application  immediately  and  became  one  with  the  others.  Mrs.  Wash- 
burne  then  ran  rapidly  over  the  important  parts  of  the  story  of  Bellerophon 
and  Pegasus,  explaining  in  a  charming  manner  the  symbolism  of  the  beautiful 
old  myth. 

The  Chautauqua  Summer  School  always  conducts  a  kindergarten  de- 
partment, which  is  extensively  equipped,  with  a  special  building,  Kellogg  Hall, 
with  a  large  kindergarten,  having  seven  fully  trained  kindergartners  in  charge 
and  a  training  department.  The  classes  for  the  summer  of  1903  will  be  oon- 
ducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  Boomer  Page,  who  will  give  practical  courses  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  games,  the  use  and  meaning  of  Froebellian  materials, 
methods  of  work,  and  one  week's  study  of  program-making.  One  week  will 
be  devoted  to  kindergarten  music,  another  to  children's  drawings  and  art 
endeavor,  by  Miss  Caroline  C.  Crouise.  Two  features  of  the  coming  season 
will  be  conferences  to  which  all  thinkers  and  doers  in  the  educational  line  will 
invited,  and  an  exhibit  of  children's  kindergarten  work,  collected  with  care 
>  from  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Chicago  Union  of  Liberal  Sunday  Schools..  -With  no  dues  and  no  en- 
trance formalities,  this  Union  welcomes  all  teachers,  older  pupils,  parents  and 
other  adults  interested  in  raising  the  standards  of  Sunday-school  work.  If 
this  means  you.,  we  offer  you:  (1)  The  fellozuship  feeling,  with  its  inspiration 
'for  the  comparatively  isolated.  (2)  The  experience  of  others  along  allied 
lines.  (If  their  ways  and  means  gave  good  results,  you  ought  to  know  what 
they  did  and  how.  If  they  failed,  the  reasons  for  it  may  save,  you  from  repeat- 
ing their  experience.)  (3)  The  encouragement  that  comes  from  direct  con- 
tact with  others  deeply  interested  in  similar  work.  (Here  the  early  comr  may 
profit  the  most.  (3)  The  atmosphere  of  other  Sunday  schoools — often  in  itself 
an  inspiration.  (5)  The  listening  to  what  educational  and  civic  progress  is 
hinting  for  our  Sunday  schoools.  (Hearing  it  usually  makes  a  deeper  impres- 
sion than  reading  it.)  (6)  The  chance  to  ask  questions,  which  you  would  not 
have  if  you  merely  read  the  suggestions  thrown  out  at  our  meetings.  Thirty- 
seventh  meeting,  Tuesday,  May  12,  at  the  Stewart  Ave.  Universalist  Church, 
65th  Street  and  Stewart  Ave.,  Englewood.  5:30:  Social  Gathering.  6:15: 
Supper  (25  cents  a  person).  8:15:  General  Discussion,  "We  can  refute  asser- 
tion, but  who  can  refute  silence?"  Secretary,  Miss  Margaret  M.  Arden ;  Presi- 
dent, Albert  Scheible. 

The  following  simple  lines  will   suggest  a   happy  little  bed-time  play  for 
mother  and  baby : 

a  sleepy  rhyme. 
Where  does  the  light  go 

When  mother  blows  it  out  ? 
Off  to  the  fairies'  land 

To  see  what  they're  about. 
Some  are  making  courtesies, 

Some  are  making  pies  ; 
Some  are  making  veils  of  down 

To  cover  baby's  eyes.  Bertha  E.  Bush. 


Courtesy  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  From  "How  to  Attract  the  Birds. 
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CLEAR  thinking  in  matters  concerning  educational  means 
obliges  us  to  scan  closely  the  educational  ends  to  be  served 
by  such  means.  That  teacher  is  but  a  blind  leader  who 
plods  on  at  his  daily  round  of  lessons  ignorant  or  heedless 
of  the  philosophy  which  has  shaped  the  curriculum. 

The  term  "Manual  Arts"  may  be  to  some  an  unfamiliar  one.  It 
is,  however,  one  of  value  and  of  definite  content.  As  a  broad  title 
it  includes  all  forms  of  drawing,  construction  and  design  taught  in 
the  elementary  school.  Constructive  work,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  "Manual  Training,"  forms  but  a  part  of  it.  The  broader 
term  recognizes  the  intimate  relationship  which  exists  between  the 
subjects  named — sees  them  as  definite  educational  means,  working 
toward  a  common  educational  end.  Defining  in  a  general  way  the 
different  branches,  it  at  once  emphasizes  both  the  motor  and  artistic 
elements  in  their  performance. 

Within  the  recollection  of  many  present,  the  arts  have  sprung 
into  existence  in  the  schools.  The  forms  of  their  instruction  are 
still  far  from  settled,  yet  already  they  are  claiming  place  with  the 
long  established  triune  of  the  Rs.  Surely  the  force  which  is  work- 
ing to  their  development  can  be  no  feeble  or  uncertain  one. 

Many  great  teachers  have  advocated  them,  pointing  to  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  in  a  disciplinary  way  from  their  study,  point- 
ing also  to  the  skill  to  be  attained  in  their  practice,  to  the  democratic 
ideas  of  labor  to  be  engendered,  and  to  the  elements  of  an  industrial 
education  to  be  acquired.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  if  the  forces 
which  have  caused  the  development  of  the  arts  have  in  every  case 
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been  recognized  even  by  their  advocates.  A  majority  of  their  sup- 
porters have  viewed  them  from  the  limited  standpoint  of  the  kinder- 
garten, the  elementary,  technical  or  industrial  schoolroom,  without 
seeing  the  broad  foundation  underlying  the  whole  scheme  of  their 
instruction.  In  consequence  the  systems  of  training  developed  in 
these  separate  schools  have  stood  separately,  unrelated  to  one 
another  and  to  their  immediate  surroundings.  In  the  elementary 
school,  the  arts  are  still  by  many  viewed  as  subjects  extraneous  to 
the  curriculum — addenda  or  frills  added  at  the  instance  of  some  en- 
thusiast, or  given  place  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  some  group  of 
doctrinaries.  Too  often  their  advocates  have,  by  leaving  them  iso- 
lated, given  color  to  this  view. 

The  race,  like  the  individual,  wakes  but  slowly  to  consciousness 
of  its  powers  and  resources.  Like  the  growing  child,  it  first  re- 
alizes one  power,  then  another.  Its  rise  to  knowledge  of  self  is  ever 
becoming  keener,  more  complete.  Our  modern  life  is  largely  con- 
structive— our  canons  of  training  have  for  generations  been  clerical. 
Slowly  we  are  coming  to  realize  that  constructive  training  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  a  people  who  are  to  live  a  constructive  life. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  among  the  child's  primitive  instincts 
his  desires  to  examine,  to  construct,  to  build  and  to  decorate  play 
a  most  significant  part.  Upon  these  desires  depends  his  interest. 
Without  interest  in  his  work  there  is  no  natural  growth.  His  desires 
bring  him  at  once  to  the  world  of  things  and  cause  him  to  deal  with 
such  things,  and  not  with  their  symbols. 

Physiologically  we  have  learned  that  without  motor  training 
there  can  be  no  perfect  sensory  development — that  upon  the  coordi- 
nation of  sensory  and  motor  brain  areas  depend  the  future  evolu- 
tion of  all  higher  forms  of  skill.  Motor  training  thus  broadens  all 
sources  of  impression  and  strengthens  all  power  of  expression — it 
makes  for  the  complete  development  of  the  brain.  The  child  to  suc- 
ceed in  life  must  be  made  executive  as  well  as  reflective.  He  must 
be  given  opportunity  for  expression — self-expression — in  many 
forms. 

On  the  economic  side  we  see  the  world  which  surrounds  us 
changing  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  one,  from  a  world  in  which 
things  were  done  by  hand  to  one  in  which  the  machine  stands  as 
typical  of  our  civilization.     A  bodv  of  constructive  knowledge  has 
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thus  become  necessary  to  one  who  would  know  this  constructive 
cosmos  which  forms  our  environment. 

These,  then,  are  the  forces  which  have  caused  the  birth  of  the 
arts  in  the  schools.  Their  teaching  has  been  born  of  necessity.  The 
modern  curriculum  has  had  to  yield  to  the  resistless  pressure  of  an 
educational  philosophy  which  requires  that  each  pupil  be  brought 
up  along  the  lines  of  his  natural  growth  to  a  knowledge  of  the  civili- 
zation in  which  he  lives — and  further,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  forces 
which  have  brought  such  civilization  into  being.  Such  teaching 
seeks  to  make  him  realize  his  place  in  the  world  and  prepares  him 
for  united  action  with  his  fellows,  by  whose  help  he  is  taught  to 
profit.     It  brings  home  to  him  his  social  relationships. 

Further,  this  educational  doctrine  preaches  that  the  child  when 
brought  to  a  comprehension  of  his  environment  should  be  trained  to 
social  service,  that  he  may  know  his  power  to  control  and  modify 
his  surroundings  for  the  betterment  of  himself  and  of  his  kind. 

The  early  development  of  the  arts  saw  them  introduced  as  spe- 
cialties. Each  art  stood  as  the  representative  of  some  peculiar  skill 
which  its  advocates  desired  to  see  cultivated.  Thus  drawing  was 
taught  for  drawing's  sake.  The  designs  made,  however  beautiful, 
served  no  useful  purpose — constructive  exercises  were  mechanical 
drills.  Each  was  an  art  taught  for  art's  sake.  The  seal  of  the  ped- 
agog  who  worships  learning  for  its  own  sake  is  still  stamped  on 
courses  of  study  thruout  the  country. 

Thru  formal  training  in  the  arts  the  child  never  gains  conscious 
power  to  draw,  design  or  construct  to  any  useful  purpose.  He  but 
learns  to  make  a  neat  exercise — one  which  wins  the  applause  of  the 
crowd  at  the  school  exhibition,  but  one  with  very  little  of  the  child 
himself  in  it.  Technical  knowledge  thus  inculcated,  without  con- 
scious power  to  direct  it,  is  all  but  valueless.  He  learns  to  think  of 
his  interests  and  his  capacities  as  two  quite  unrelated  possessions, 
the  latter  never  responding  to  the  demands  of  the  former. 

The  arts,  moreover,  came  to  a  curriculum  in  which  there  was  no 
strong  coherence  among  the  branches  which  already  formed  it.  The 
curriculum  stood,  as  indeed  it  still  stands,  as  an  association  of  sub- 
jects rather  than  a  strong  and  homogeneous  union.  With  the  fun- 
damentals segregated  and  specialized,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the 
arts  and  their  technical  requirements  should  early  have  been  con- 
ceived as  ends  and  not  means — as  agents  designed  to  give  special 
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skill  rather  than  as  instruments  for  giving  to  the  child  with  a  gen- 
eral development  a  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

The  one  great  desideratum  of  the  arts  is  that  they  shall  be  taught 
for  use.  The  great  drawback  to  their  development  has  been  that 
they  have  not  been  so  taught.  Not  as  technical  drills  do  they  reveal 
their  value,  or  in  exhibitions  of  mere  artistry.  Only  when  they  are 
identified  with  the  child-life  can  their  peculiar  functions  be  properly 
realized.  Classroom  lessons  in  the  arts  must  reflect  classroom  needs. 
Their  development  in  any  curriculum  depends  upon  their  coordina- 
tion with  the  other  branches  with  which  they  are  associated. 

The  exaltation  of  minor  technical  requirements  cuts  them  off 
from  the  curriculum  at  large  and  separates  them  one  from  another. 
The  need  has  been  for  a  common  center  or  growth  point  in  the 
course  of  study.  To  the  class  teacher  without  such  reference  there 
can  be  little  suggestive  in  the  direction  "correlate  and  develop  the 
course  of  study."  The  cross  references  she  makes  in  obedience  to 
such  command  are  bound  to  be  more  or  less  forced  and  artificial. 
Her  lessons  on  the  arts  appear  with  far-fetched  associations — de- 
signs are  drawn  for  textiles  never  to  be  woven,  and  working  draw- 
ings are  made  of  desks  and  tables  never  to  be  built.  This  pretense 
at  a  relation  of  the  problem  to  the  child's  interests  and  surround- 
ings deceives  him  not  a  whit.  The  things  he  designs  and  plans  are 
not  to  be  made  and  he  knows  it. 

The  educational  philosophy  which  preaches  the  arts  preaches  the 
child  as  the  motive  force  in  the  curriculum.  It  offers  in  place  of  an 
imperfect  system  of  correlation  a  definite  scheme  of  work  based  on 
the  evolution  of  the  pupil's  mental  processes  and  on  the  development 
of  his  mental  powers. 

The  teacher's  success  in  relating  the  arts  to  each  other  and  to 
the  other  branches  of  the  curriculum  will  depend  upon  her  skill  in 
discerning  in  the  school  room  work  opportunities  for  the  enlistment 
of  the  child's  interest;  will  depend  on  the  closeness  with  which  she 
identifies  the  arts  with  the  daily  round  of  the  pupil's  small  but  ever 
growing  world.  Once  this  identity  is  established  the  warm  blood 
of  mutual  relationship  will  circulate  throughout  the  course ;  trans- 
fused to  the  arts  it  will  establish  their  kinship  and  assure  their  stand- 
ing. The  success  of  the  teacher  is  thus  in  largest  measure  dependent 
upon  the  extent  to  which  she  is  prepared  to  go  in  developing  in  her 
pupils  specific  forms  of  activity  growing  out  of  needs  made  evident 
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in  class  room  work.  Much  importance  must  attach  to  her  compre- 
hension of  the  principles  underlying  this  instruction.  She  herself 
must  play  an  active  and  essential  part  in  determining  the  exercises  to 
be  presented.  She  becomes  an  agent  to  shape  the  details  of  the 
course  of  study.  This  fact  is  one  of  impressive  weight.  It  recog- 
nizes that  self-activity'  on  the  teacher's  part  is  as  necessary  as  in 
that  of  the  child.  The  personal  initiative  of  the  teacher  is  the  force 
which  must  adapt  the  drawing,  construction  and  design  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  class  work  in  nature  study,  language,  history  and 
geography. 

The  teacher  who  thus  co-ordinates  the  special  branches  of  the 
course  of  study  aids  in  making  such  course  more  simple  and  more 
rational.  For  her  the  constructive  work,  the  weaving,  the  braiding 
and  sewing,  are  not  mere  finger  calesthenics,  nor  are  the  drawing 
and  design  twin  "art  studies"  of  a  hazy  purpose  which  evidences  itself 
but  too  often  in  a  desire  to  secure  mere  prettiness  of  result.  The 
arts  properly  taught  are  educative  for  both  teacher  and  child.  The 
former  must  study  the  bearing  of  each  element  in  the  courses  of 
study.  She  must  develop  the  problems  she  offers  in  a  natural 
sequence,  and  not  in  one  artificially  designed  to  conduct  the  child 
thru  exercises  laid  out  in  some  rigid  order — one  in  which  the 
pupil  is  left  to  chance  to  plan  and  do  for  himself.  She  must  re- 
member that  it  is  not  perfection  of  technique  which  is  sought — 
design  for  design's  sake  or  construction  for  construction's  sake — but 
an  opportunity  for  the  worker  to  express  himself  along  some  line 
he  understands  and  willingly,  anxiously  follows  because  his  interest 
leads.  This  she  must  particularly  bear  in  mind  when  presenting 
occupations  like  weaving,  braiding,  sewing,  embroidery,  crocheting 
and  basketry,  in  which  the  muscular  coordinations  are  simple  and 
the  developmental  value  of  the  exercises  limited. 

It  must  be  plain,  therefore,  that  to  the  teacher  thus  employing 
the  arts  directions  cannot  be  offered  as  to  the  very  exercises  which 
will  serve  to  coordinate  the  different  branches  of  the  curriculum.  A 
syllabus  may  present  to  her  series  of  lessons  suggestive  of  the  order 
of  technical  procedure,  abundant  illustrations  may  be  placed  in  her 
hands  that  she  may  have  a  variety  of  material  readily  accessible, 
general  steps  and  operations  may  be  suggested ;  but  all  this  done,  the 
specific  problems  which  she  elects  should  be  her  own,  devised  by 
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herself  and  determined  by  the  materials  which  she  has  at  hand  and 
the  general  curriculum  which  she  must  follow. 

The  teacher  may  wisely  learn  to  call  upon  the  child  himself  for 
suggestions  both  as  to  problems  and  as  to  their  solution.  She  must 
not  set  the  pupil  to  do  what  he  cannot  do  well,  but  set  him  to  do 
what  he  can  do  well ;  and  show  him  how.  "No  mechanism"  must 
be  her  watchword ;  the  child  must  never  work  blindly  from  direc- 
tion. Rather  he  should  after  instruction  be  permitted  to  experiment 
at  the  cost  of  additional  material  than  be  held  with  his  fellows  in 
the  shuffling  .lockstep  of  the  dictating  exercise. 

The  pupil's  drawing  he  must  use  as  a  medium  of  illustration 
as  well  as  a  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  form  and  perspective. 
His  design,  whether  structural  or  applied,  must  rise  from  the 
necessity  for  its  employment.  It  must  practically  acquaint  him  with 
the  laws  of  beauty  of  form  and  proportions,  with  the  principle  of 
balance  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  as  they  enter  into  the  structure  and 
decoration  of  things  for  use.  It  must  lead  him  to  appreciate  the 
work  of  the  artist  and  skilled  artisan  as  it  appears  in  our  every-day 
surroundings.  His  working  drawing,  too,  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  his  lessons  on  design,  not  as  a  mere  exercise  with  compass  and 
T  square,  but  as  a  necessary  step,  preliminary  to  the  completion  of  a 
model  which  has  been  planned  for  actual  construction. 

Thru  his  "making,"  the  child  is  led  by  a  network  of  paths 
into  the  social  life  which  surrounds  him.  Such  work  relates  itself  to 
innumerable  interests  which  may  be  developed  in  every  classroom, 
no  matter  what  the  course  of  study.  The  child  may  thus  review  the 
simple  occupations  which  were  the  industries  of  primitive  man,  may 
be  brought  to  consider  some  center  of  immediate  interest  in  the 
room,  or  some  form  needed  in  the  school  or  useful  in  the  home.  He 
may  make  toys  for  his  games,  bits  of  apparatus  to  illustrate,  school 
room  experiments,  boxes  for  specimens,  racks  and  appliances  without 
number.  He  may  reach  out  into  the  busy  life  around  him  and  apply 
his  lessons  in  number  and  the  elements  of  physics  and  mechanics 
in  models  of  machines  of  world-wide  use.  The  value  of  each  prob- 
lem will  depend  upon  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  contact  with  the 
child,  and  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  occupations  involved. 
Each  problem  should  be  of  immediate  concern  to  the  worker  that 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  may,  in  the  words  of  G:   Stanley  Hall, 
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"know  something' of  a  number  of  industries  and  be  able  to  make 
several  dozen  things  he  is  interested  in." 

How  far,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  practice  thus  advocated  possible 
in  the  ordinary  classroom  under  a  course  of  study  of  familiar  out- 
line ?  Undoubtedly  to  a  considerable  and  very  desirable  extent. 
Naturally  a  greater  amount  of  attention  may  be  given  to  the  pupil 
of  the  small  class,  and  a  greater  amount  of  individuality  in  class 
work  thus  secured,  but  the  size  of  the  ordinary  class  is  no  bar  to  the 
successful  employment  of  the  principles.  What  is  necessary  is 
neither  small  class  nor  peculiar  knowledge  of  tools  and  processes  on 
the  teacher's  part.  The  essential  thing  is  the  point  of  view.  Once 
the  teacher  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  using  the  arts  as  a  key 
to  unlock  for  the  child  the  gate  to  the  broad  fields  of  social  interest, 
the  road  to  her  own  success  opens  before  her.  Once  she  herself 
gains  the  constructive  point  of  view,  the  arts  become  her  willing 
allies,  ready  at  every  turn  with  suggestion  as  to  forms  which  the 
child  may  make  in  response  to  his  manifold  interests  in  the  seasons, 
the  holidays,  in  nature  and  in  man. 

Commonly  dissertations  on  the  arts  are  filled  with  statements 
made  in  behalf  of  their  character  values.  Little  has  been  said  of  this 
here,  as  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  system  which  has  incorporated 
the  arts  in  its  schemes  of  study  needs  no  proofs  of  the  value  of  their 
influence  upon  the  nature  of  the  developing  child.  .  "Character," 
said  Baldwin,  "is  a  disposition  for  action.  It  is  in  part  hereditary, 
in  larger  measure  a  product  of  habit  and  environment.  A  training  in 
character  must  be  a  training  in  habits."  Surely  in  such  training 
the  arts  can  play  no  small  part.  The  work  place  itself,  whether  shop 
or  classroom,  is  one  where  the  laws  of  cleanliness,  order  and  system 
prevail.  In  it  the  pupil  learns  to  plan  and  to  execute — in  it  learns 
the  habits  of  foresight  and  imitation  of  original  effect,  direct  respon- 
sibility, energy  and  perseverance ;  has  held  up  before  him  ideals  of 
patience  and  thoroness,  learns  order  and  system,  appreciation  of 
beauty  and  honest  work — and  above  all,  respect  for  labor,  aye,  love 
for  labor.  Inculcating  these  virtues,  the  arts  may  surely  be  claimed 
to  be  no  mean  developer  of  habits.  Surely  the  boy  who  pursues 
them  will  be  a  boy  rightly  disposed  for  action. 

The  arts  must  be  conceived  of  as  necessary  aids  to  the  child's 
social,  mental  and  moral  development.  They  do  not  pretend  to  train 
either  artists  or  artisans,  but  they  do  lay  an  invaluable  foundation 
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for  the  education  of  both  artist  and  artisan.  Of  greatest  worth  to 
those  who  follow  them  is  that  which  may  be  termed  the  ability  to 
see  constructively,  to  read — that  is,  in  the  completed  form  the  pro- 
cesses which  brought  it  into  existence.  This  knowledge  they  aim  to 
give  to  the  child  from  his  earliest  years,  that  he  may  be  led  to 
appreciate  the  operations  which  were  necessary  in  the  evolution 
of  the  forms  by  which  he  is  surrounded — the  fold  which  shaped  the 
paper  box,  the  stitches  which  went  into  the  weaving  of  the  chain,  the 
moulding  and  baking  which  caused  the  flower  pot  to  take  its  shape ; 
and,  later,  all  the  complex  operations  which  went  to  make  the  divers 
tools,  furniture,  utensils  and  instruments  of  life  and  action  about  us. 

Coincidently  with  this  knowledge  he  must  be  given  insight  into 
his  own  capacity  and  resources;  he  must  be  led  to  see  himself  in 
his  relationship  to  the  busy  world  of  mills  and  looms  and  factories. 
Such  teaching  will  develop  the  industrial  consciousness  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  so  quicken  the  industrial  consciousness  of  the  race. 

To  teach  the  arts  with  comprehension  of  their  meaning,  one  must 
realize  them  as  the  resultants  of  forces  educational  and  economic. 
One  must  see  them  as  instruments  sprung  from  the  knowledge  and 
spirit  of  the  age,  essentials  to  the  child's  symmetrical  development. 
They  must  be  grasped  as  a  coordinate  whole  in  their  relations  to 
each  other,  the  general  curriculum  and  the  pupil,  must  be  recognized 
as  most  powerful  agents  influencing  the  child's  vocational  view  of 
life. 

Their  culture  and  esthetic  values  must  be  felt.  They  must  be  seen 
as  character  makers,  as  teachers  of  that  "rectitude  of  things  which 
enters  into  those  that  labor  at  them."  They  should  be  taught  by 
those  who  see  glory  in  work  and  who  stand  ever  ready  to  glorify 
work. 

Teachers  of  the  arts !  Show  to  the  child  the  splendor  of  labor, 
not  seen  in  the  dull  consciousness  of  him  who  leans  upon  his  hoe 
drugged  with  quintessence  of  sheer  toil,  but  visible  to  him  who 
strides  the  hilltop,  scattering  seed  for  the  coming  harvest  with 
gestures  royal  and  with  port  magnificent. 

Teachers  of  the  arts!  Give  to  the  child  the  power  of  insight. 
Let  him  see  the  hand  of  the  master  workman  in  everything  that 
builded  stands  about  him.  Give  him  thru  love  for  splendid 
craftsmanship  abiding  honor  and  respect  for  those  that  worked  to 
such  an  end.  Let  him  know  the  joy  of  expression,  the  joy  of  doing 
something  which  shall  spell  his  soul  in  visible  form,  which  shall  tell 
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his  love  to  create — love  born  of  the  mighty  power  which  brought 
him  into  being.     Let  him  above  all  know  the  joy  of  achievement. 

The  joy  of  him  who's  seen  the  perfect  model  grow 
From  shapeless  clay,  or  tangled  threads,  or  blocks ; 
Who's  caught  the  gleaming  thought  of  instant  life, 
Chained  and  made  it  center  of  a  dream  ; 
Built  'round  it  plans,  and  made  such  plans  take  line, 
And  then  with  fingers  deft  and  cunning  skill 
Has  wrought  the  woof  or  fragrant  pine,  until 
The  form  took  shape  and  pattern. 
Such  a  one 

Knows  the  keen  ecstasy  of  him  who  works  for  love, 
Who  working  grows  to  knowledge  of  himself, 
And  thru  such  knowledge  sees  revealed  his  kind. 
His  model  perfected,  he  may  exclaim 
With  all  that  throng  who've  panted  at  success  : 
"Behold!    'Tisgood!    I've  helped !     I've  conjured  form. 
This  have  I  made  !" 


Courtesy  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  UNION  AT  TBE  HOME  OF  THE  57  VARIETIES. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  AS   A  PREPARATION  FOR  THE 
HIGHEST  CIVILIZATION.  ' 

W.   T.   HARRIS,  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 
(Continued  from  May  Number.) 

BUT  there  is  another  criterion,  a  very  important  one.  It  is  the 
advance  toward  local  self-government.  A  nation  may  be 
very  far  advanced  in  its  ability  to  control  nature  and  to  com- 
mand access  to  the  wisdom  of  the  race,  but  it  may  provide 
self-government  only  for  some  classes  of  its  citizens,  and  not  for 
all.  Such  a  nation  is  not  so  highly  developed  in  its  civilization  as 
one  that  allows  each  of  its  citizens  to  participate  in  the  product  of 
the  whole.  The  nation  that  gives  schools  to  the  humblest  classes 
of  its  people  as  well  as  to  its  highest  classes,  and  the  nation  which 
allows  the  humblest  people  to  govern  themselves  under  just  laws,  is 
a  higher  nation  than  one  which  isolates  the  ruling  classes  and  sets 
up  a  government  apart  from  and  above  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  highest  ideal  of  a  civilization  is  a  civilization  that  is  en- 
gaged •  constantly  in  elevating  the  lower  classes  of  -people  into  a 
participation  in  all  that  is  good  and  reasonable,  and'  perpetually 
increasing  at  the  same  time  their  directive  power.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  possession  of  political  power  by  the  ignorant  or  by 
those  who  lack  industry  and  thrift,  or  by  the  dishonest  and  unjust, 
degrades  the  government  and  leads  toward  anarchy.  The  high 
civilization  leads  its  people  toward  intelligence  and  virtue.  It  puts 
under  nurture  the  weaklings  of  society  and  does  not  entrust  them 
with  the  management  of  the  state.  But  it  never  relaxes  its  effort 
to  make  the  weakling  thrifty  by  productive'  industry  and  all  kinds 
of  human  learning  and  virtuous  by  good  habits  and  religion. 

It  is__important  to  keep  in  mind  that  with  the  increase  of  indi- 
vidual self-activity  along  the  lines  of  science  and  productive  indus- 
try there  is  an  increase  of  creature  comforts  to  each  and  every  in- 
habitant, as  well  as  increase  of  the  ability  to  enjoy  spiritual  inter- 
communication .by  means  of  books,  magazines  and  newspapers. 

I  have  heard  our  civilization  called  "the  white  man's  civiliza- 
tion/'    We  have  all  read  with  great  interest  the  new  and  higher 
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definition  of  the  White  Man's  Burden  as  described  by  the  poet. 
The  white  man  proves  his  civilization  to  be  superior  to  other  civiliza- 
tions just  by  this  very  influence  which  he  exercises  over  the  peoples 
that  have  lower  forms  of  civilization — forms  of  civilization  that  do 
not  permit  their  peoples,  to  conquer  nature  and  make  the  elements 
into  ministers  of  their  power — forms  of  civilization  which  do  not 
sum  up  for  each  individual  the  ideas  of  all  mankind  through  all 
ages,  but  rather  which  limit  him  exclusively  to  the  experience  of  his 
own  tribe  and  which  fail  to  give  him  an  understanding  even  of  that. 
For  the  tribe  consists  of  a  small  number  of  people  mostly  connected 
by  family  ties  and  governed  by  autocratic  authority  of  the  chief  and 
his  council.  The  tribe  has  kept  a  jealous  watch  upon  its  frontier, 
lest  some  or  all  of  the  neighboring  tribes  approach  it  with  hostile 
intent. 

The  tribe  has  to  give  a  narrow  education  in  hunting  and  war  to 
its  people,  arid  teach  them  the  mythical  traditions  which  furnish  a 
sort  of  superstitious  explanation  of  its  manners  and  customs,  and  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature  in  its  vicinity.  It  must  be  a  principle  of 
the  tribe  to  shut  out  communication  with  its  neighbors.  All  of  its 
peoples  are  educated  into  distrust  of  the  people  of  neighboring 
tribes.  Under  these  conditions  the  knowledge  in  the  possession  of 
the  tribal  races  of  mankind  can  amount  to  but  little.  And  the  con- 
centration of  all  the  nervous  energy  of  the  tribe  upon  defense  and 
the  procurement  of  subsistence  renders  literature,  science  and  art 
next  to  impossible. 

Not  only  does  tribal  life  prevent  intercourse  with  the  present 
and  past  history  of  the  human  race,  but  it  prevents  that  division  of 
labor  which  makes  possible  any  high  degree  of  productivity  in  the 
industries.  Its  agriculture  and  manufactures  are  conducted  by  the 
women  and  superannuated  men — the  young  warrior  despises  an 
industrial  occupation. 

Now,  if  we  count  the  value  of  the  industry  of  the  tribe  in  or- 
dinary conditions — say  the  tribes  of  Northern  Asia  and  of  North 
America — we  shall  find  that  its  money  value  is  something  less  than 
three  cents  a  day  apiece  for  each  man,  woman  and  child,  while  that 
of  the  highest  civilization  amounts  to  nearly  twenty  times  as  much, 
say  from  ten  times  that  sum  in  the  nations  of  the  extreme  north  or 
extreme  south  of  Europe  to  twenty  times  that  amount  in  the  indus- 
trial centers  of  Great  Britain.  France  and  German  v.     Moreover,  in 
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the  centers  of  civilization  all  persons  participate  in  the  world-market, 
and  have  more  or  less  knowledge  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
are  constantly  learning  regarding  their  doings,  whether  in  the  realm 
of  material  production  or  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  production.  The 
most  highly  civilized  people,  in  fact,  commence  -each  day  of  their 
lives  by  a  survey  more  or  less  hasty,  but  quite  effective,  of  the  doings 
of  nations  as  collected  by  telegraph  and  spread  out  before  them  in 
the  morning  newspaper.  I  can  compare  this  survey  of  the  entire 
world  in  its  effects  on  the  human  disposition  only  to  a  daily  religious 
ceremony.  For  it  presupposes  a  peaceable  and  co-operative  rela- 
tion of  all  peoples  to  one  another  throughout  the  world,  all  being 
engaged  for  the  most  part  in  the  one  great  business  of  conquering 
nature  and  turning  its  products  to  human  uses,  and  the  making  of 
all  observation  and  reflection  of  mankind  accessible  to  each  individual 
citizen  of  the  world. 

The  teacher  of  youth  in  the  schools  of  a  civilized  people  will 
try  to  lead  his  pupils,  first,  to  learn  the  arts  of  intercommunica- 
tion, reading  and  writing;  secondly,  to  master  the  arts  and 
sciences  which  make  him  acquainted  with  his  fellow-men  near  and 
far  off,  such  as  geography  and  history ;  and,  thirdly,  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  those  tools  of  thought  by  the  aid  of  which  man 
has  conquered  nature ;  branches  of  mathematics,  physics  and  chem- 
istry, geology  and  astronomy,  and  the  sciences  that  relate  to  living 
beings  such  as  plants  and  animals. 

Each  question  that  comes  up  regarding  the  course  of  study  and 
discipline  or  moral  education  will  be  referred  for  answer  to  the 
principle  of  civilization.  Does  this  branch  aid  the  child  in  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  human  race  and  the  purposes  of  the  several 
instruments  of  civilization?  Does  each  discipline  help  him  partici- 
pate in  the  industrial  civilization  to  which  he  belongs?  If  not.  the 
branch  of  study  or  the  discipline  has  no  place  in  the  program.  If 
yes,  then  it  ought  to  be  introduced  "at  the  proper  time  and  in  proper 
amount. 

We  teach  the  children  in  the  kindergarten  the  symbolic  phases 
of  civilization — the  plays  and  games  mimic  the  serious  occupations 
of  civilized  life.  Imitation  is  the  elementary  training"  of  the  will, 
and  the  use  of  the  symbol  is  the  first  beginning  of  the  intellect.  For 
if  we  take  out  of  any  scientific  or  any  literary  exposition  the  in- 
sights into  causality  we  make  it  symbolic. 

In  the  kindergarten  the  child  gradually  arrives  at  an  insigfht  into 
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causal  relations  and  learns  how  to  deal  with  realities.  He  learns 
how  to  give  symbols  their  concrete  meaning. 

In  the  elementary  school  that  follows  the  kindergarten  we  teach 
certain  elementary  branches  of  study.  The  significance  of  these 
branches  of  the  common  course  of  study  does  not  always  occur  to 
us  with  its  full  force  when  we  hear  those  branches  named  in  a  bare 
series,  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  history.  It 
is  only  when  we  state  to  ourselves  the  significance  of  these  branches 
one  after  another  that  we  see  what  instruments  of  power  are  placed 
in  the  hand  of  the  pupil  by  their  acquirement. 

Let  the  child  learn  to  read  and  write.  This  is  of  little  importance 
unless  he  uses  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing;  if  he  does  not  use 
them,  he  depends  throughout  his  life  upon  his  own  narrow  experi- 
ence limited  by  his  locality,  and  upon  such  scraps  of  information  as 
he  may  overhear  in  the  conversation  of  his  fellow-men  round  about 
him;  but  if  he  uses  constantly  the  art  of  reading  he  reinforces  his 
own  narrow  experience  by  the  wider  experience  of  his  race,  coming 
to  him  after  much  sifting  in  the  daily  newspaper ;  coming-  to  him 
after  much  sifting  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine  and  popular  book; 
coming  to  him  with  a  third  and  more  effective  sifting  in  the  pages 
of  the  scientific  book,  the  book  of  literature,  the  book  of  history — 
books  which  belong  to  what  is  called  standard  literature  and  science. 
Again,  let  us  look  upon  the  common  school  branch  of  arithmetic. 
It  begins  with  counting  and  proceeds  through  various  processes  of 
abridgment  to  numerical  calculations.  Finally  it  arrives  at  the 
vestibule  of  the  higher  and  more  wonderful  arts  of  mathematics, 
namely,  geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry  and  other  arts  of  measure- 
ment based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  triangle,  and  the  calculus  of  vari- 
ations. Arithmetic  opens  the  door  to  all  these  things — to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  in  time  and  space.  The 
savage  who  can  count  only  up  to  five  or  ten,  and  who  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  decimal  system  of  numeration  nor  of  the  arts  of  calcula- 
tion, has  very  little  power  to  combine  matter  and  motion  and  to 
make  the  forces  of  nature  serve  him. 

Then  from  his  geography  he  gains  a  knowledge  of  the  relation 
of  his  habitat  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  learning  the  lesson  of  com- 
merce, the  exchange  of  what  one's  habitat  produces  that  is  useful 
to  the  rest  of  mankind^  for  the  products  of  all  places  on  the  globe 
inhabited  by  men.  Geography  shows  us  the  spectacle  of  the  indi- 
vidual supplementing  himself  and  his  feeble  endeavors  and  the  scanty 
list  of  his  home  productions  by  means  of  the  world-market  produced 
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by  commerce.     This  is  a  process  of  converting  the  individual  into 
a  giant  by  reinforcing  him  through  the  labor  of  mankind. 

Then  there  is  the  study  of  history  in  the  school.  History  re- 
veals the  nature,  not  of  particular  individuals  so  much  as  of  the 
nations  of  men.  History  shows  the  permanent  characteristics ; 
shows  the  margin  of  variation  from  the  lowest  degree  to  the  highest 
degree  of  manifestation  of  power  and  enterprise ;  of  human  passions 
and  violence  in  action.  It  gives  to  each  individual  a  perspective 
showing  himself,  not  as  a  mere  individual,  but  as  a  social  whole; 
vast  combinations  of  men  united  into  nations  and  manifesting  certain 
purposes  and  producing  necessary  or  unnecessary  collisions  one 
with  another.  History  is  the  revelation  of  the  will-power  of  man- 
kind. 

In  our  common  schools,  even  in  those  offered  to  the  savage 
tribes  who  come  within  the  control  of  our  national  government,  we 
offer  these  important  branches  of  general  culture.  All  of  them 
tend  to  the  emancipation  of  the  individual ;  all  of  them  tend  to  give 
him  power  to  combine  on  rational  terms  with  his  fellow-men. 

Froebel  has  wisely  selected  a  series  of  objects  that  lead  to  the 
useful  possession  of  the  idea  of  number  and  the  concepts  of  geom- 
etry for  his  kindergarten  instruction.  In  order  to  get  familiar  with 
the  applications  of  these  thoughts  he  has  a  series  of  occupations ; 
building,  stick-laying,  drawing,  perforating  paper,  embroidery, 
joining  sticks  by  soaked  peas,  modeling  in  clay,  and  weaving. 
His  gifts  relate  to  the  fundamental  figures,  the  cube,  the  globe  and 
the  cylinder.  But  the  best  and  the  highest  that  Froebel  has  invented 
is  found  in  what  is  called  his  "Mother-play."  He  has  a  progressive 
series  of  plays  and  games,  and  he  has  written  much  regarding  the 
significance  of  this  series  of  class  exercises.  For  the  mother-play 
is  a  training  in  social  combination.  In  these  games  he  gets  in  some 
sort  a  consciousness  of  his  two  selves — his  individual  self  exclusive 
of  all  others,  and  his  higher  self,  the  sense  of  his  community  with 
his  fellow  pupils.  This  general  or  social  self,  which  the  child  coma^ 
to  realize  in  plays  and  games,  educates  him  after  a  sort  to  realize 
himself  in  institutions  and  prepares  him  for  the  most  serious  part 
of  his  future  life. 

It  was  a  great  epoch  for  him  when  he  could  discover  causes  and 
take  each  thing  or  event  that  came  under  his  observation  as  the 
effect  of  some  antecedent  thing  or  event  and  as  the  cause  of  other 
things  and  events  that  would  follow.  As  the  principle  of  causality 
becomes  active  in  his  mind  he  wishes  to  know  the  why  of  things  and 
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events ;  he  wishes  to  learn  in  what  sense  a  thing  or  event  is  a  means 
to  something  else,  and  in  what  sense  it  is  a  result  of  something  else. 
He  realizes  that  his  world  contains  an  infinite  number  of  chains  of 
facts, — which  facts  are  like  little  beads  strung  on  a  great  string  of 
causal  relation. 

The  acquisition  of  language  was  a  great  social  event  to  him, 
because  language  is  not  invented  by  the  individual  for  the  individual ; 
but  it  is  a  joint  product  of  the  individual  and  society,  and  it  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  consciousness  the  social  self  or  the 
higher  self  of  the  individual.  Out  of  a  knowledge  of  this  social 
self  arises  a  conscience — obedience  to  duty — sacrifice  of  life  and 
property  at  the  call  of  duty.  Interesting  as  are  the  causal  actions 
which  he  discovers  in  dealing  with  his  gifts  and  occupations,  the 
moral  law  is  an  entirely  different  thing,  and  of  such  importance  that 
it  admits  of  no  comparison.  The  kindergarten  does  well  when  it 
teaches  gifts  and  occupations,  for  it  deals  with  the  external  world 
both  as  symbol  and  as  reality  and  helps  the  child  to  the  conquest  of 
nature.  But  the  kindergarten  is  a  much  higher  thing  as  it  deals 
with  plays  and  games  because  these  are  thoroughly  humane  in  their 
nature  and  they  offer  to  the  child  in  a  symbolic  form  the  treasures 
of  experience  of  the  human  race  in  solving  the  problem  of  life. 
They  make  the  children  wise  without  the  conceit  of  wisdom. 

The  child  from  four  to  six  years  of  age,  the  proper  age  for  the 
kindergarten,  has  not  yet  hardened  himself  through  the  influence 
of  the  slum  or  through  the  influence  of  a  too  indulgent  education 
in  the  nursery  so  as  to  be  beyond  hope  of  cure  through  the  school. 
The  kindergarten  is  for  this  reason  the  most  promising  of  all  the 
instrumentalities  used  to  overcome  the  influence  of  the  slums  which 
exist  in  our  cities.  Urban  life  is  increasing  all  over  the  land,  and  is 
is  the  natural  effect  of  urban  life  to  concentrate  in  certain  quarters 
of  the  city  the  weaklings  of  society.  The  slum  has  been  called 
the  menace  to  civilization.  It  is  certainly  the  menace  to  local  self- 
government  and  political  freedom. 

As  a  matter  of  self-preservation  each  city  should  organize  a 
strong  force  of  kindergartens  throughout  all  precincts  where  the 
weaklings  of  society  come  together. 

Viewed  in  this  special  function  of  usefulness,  Froebel's  kinder- 
garten is  a  great  blessing  to  civilization,  and  for  this  and  much  else 
Froebel's  name  is  to  be  celebrated  as  one  of  the  greit  apostles  of 
humanitv. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

KINDERGARTEN  UNION  AT  PITTSBURG, 

APRIL  15,  16,  17,  1903. 

(Continued  from  May  Number.) 

IN  his  address  of  welcome  to  the  Kindergarten  Union  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  April  15,  Mr.  William  N.  Frew,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Carnegie  Institute,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  intimate  relation  between  the  library  and  the  kinder- 
garten. He  stated  first  that  every  grown  vagabond  points  back  to 
some  neglected  child,  and  this  again  means  that  someone  has  neg- 
lected his  duty.  A  consciousness  of  this  neglect  had  forced  itself 
upon  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  and  from  that  came  the  kindergar- 
ten. The  speaker  drew  an  interesting  contrast  between  the  public 
library  of  half  or  a  quarter  century  ago  and  that  of  today.  Then 
the  librarian  after  being  roused  from  his  preoccupation  and  dream- 
ing must  seek  long  and  often  unsuccessfully  for  the  dusty  broken- 
backed  book  that  had  been  asked  for.  He  never  thought  of  extend- 
ing his  work  outside  the  precincts  of  his  room,  whereas  now,  the  li- 
brarian makes  every  kind  of  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  readers 
and  in  every  way  to  enlarge  the  library's  influence. 

The  home  library  represents  one  such  systematic  effort.  This 
means  of  reaching  the  people  in  their  homes  and  cultivating  a  love 
of  good  literature,  presented  many  difficulties.  Not  only  were  the 
financial  resources  small  and  to  be  carefully  husbanded,  but  where 
were  to  be  found  the  people  to>  take  charge?  In  the  midst  of  their 
discouragements,  the  trustees  found  at  their  elbow  the  kindergartner. 
who  said,  "Why  not  take  me?  I  know  how.'  I  know  the  children 
and  have  been  trained  and  know  how  to  interest  them."  Then  the 
clouds  disappeared  and  the  sky  was  blue  once  more.  He  welcomed 
the  kindergartners,  therefore,  not  as  strangers  but  as  old  and  valued 
friends. 

Mrs.  Putnam  responded  in  a  few  but  gracious  words  and  in 
response  to  a  request  of  Mrs.  Herron  gave  a  brief  history  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  Union.  It  was  born  in  Saratoga  at  a 
meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  from  a  feeling  of  the  kindergartners  that 
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they  did  not  have  time  at  those  conventions  to  discuss  all  the  needs 
of  the  young  growing  child.  Mrs.  Stewart  was  the  moving  spirit 
at  this  time.  The  next  meeting  was  at  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the 
World's  Congresses  in  1893.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Denver  have  also  been  the  hosts  of  the  kindergartners.  Mrs.  Put- 
nam's sincerity  and  deep  sense  of  the  tie  that  binds  together  all  kinr- 
dergartners  in  closer  sympathy  and  makes  for  a  broader  outlook 
was,  as  she  is  always,  a  great  inspiration. 

State  Superintendent  of  Education  Schaeffer  followed.  He  is 
a  man  of  most  winning  personality.  Earnest,  sincere,  simple, 
direct  and  sympathetic,  a  mingling  of  qualities  that  is  peculiarly 
German.  One  felt  that  Pennsylvania  was  to  be  congratulated  on 
her  wisdom  in  choosing  a  superintendent  of  such  breadth,  insight 
and  consecration. 

Quoting  the  college  professor  of  whom  everyone  thought  well, 
even  himself,  he  said  he  was  not  sure  that  Pennsylvania  thought  as 
well  of  the  kindergartners  as  they  did  themselves,  for  if  they  did 
there  would  be  a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  every  public 
school. 

He  reviewed  rapidly  the  steps  (since  Christianity  established  the 
child's  right  to  live)  in  recent  years  making  for  the  insuring  to  the 
child  of  his  rights  to  a  healthy  body  and  happy  mind,  despite  counter 
efforts  of  manufacturers  and  mill  owners.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
kindergartner  to  make  the  child's  school  life  a  happy  one.  Again, 
the  kindergarten  does  lasting  service  to  the  child  in  its  recognition 
of  his  social  instincts.  It  is  rot  good  for  the  child,  as  it  is  not 
good  for  man  or  woman  to  live  alone.  The  education  of  the  children 
is  the  supreme  duty  of  the  hour.  Every  agency  toward  that  end 
should  be  encouraged.   • 

Pestalozzi  thought  he  could  mechanise  instruction.  He  hoped 
to  invent  a  method  so  perfect  in  detail  and  so  mechanical  in  execu- 
tion that  any  mother,  however  ignorant  in  other  respects,  might 
supply  it  with  success  in  the  training  of  her  own  children.  No 
method  can  supply  the  place  of  intelligence,  of  a  kind  heart  and  a 
good  will.  To  my  mind  the  kindergartner  is  of  more  consequence 
than  her  specific  methods  and  devices.  The  best  product  of  the 
kindergarten  training  college  is  the  rich  and  cultured  personality. 
The  methods  she  follows  should,  of  course,  not  violate  any  law  of 
growth  and  natural  development.  But  as  there  is  infinite  variety 
in  human  nature,  so  there  may  be  infinite  variety  in  details  that  srrow 
out  of  the  teacher's  personality  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  children 
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which  for  the  time  are  under  her  care.  I  hope  sometime  to  see  the 
day  when  young  women  contemplating  matrimony  will  take  lessons 
not  only  in  domestic  science,  but  also  in  kindergarten  methods. 
*  *  *  jhg  good  of  the  rising  generation,  the  proper  education  of 
the  young,  the  training  of  children  for  useful  and  happy  lives  is  a 
legitimate  ambition  of  the  brightest  and  most  talented  human  being. 

The  children  at  each  end  of  the  scale  and  those  of  the  middle 
classes,  need  the  kindergarten  equally.  Tho  a  man  originated 
the  kindergarten,  woman  had  made  it  a  success.  She  carried  its 
philosophy  into  practice.  The  theories  were  no  longer  mere 
theories,  but  theory  put  over  into  life,  into  conduct  which  is  big  with 
rich  fruits.  But  a  still  higher  point  of  view  is  that  propounded  by 
the  apostle,  "For  me  to  live  is  Christ."  Living  for  Christ  includes 
living  for  the  child.  Of  those  condemned  at  the  final  judgment  in 
the  words  of  the  greatest  teacher  were  those  who  neglected  their 
duty  toward  the  least  of  these  little  ones,  while  one  who  offers  a 
cup  of  water  to  the  least  is  a  follower  of  the  Master.  The  living  for 
the  children  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  living  for  Christ  and  of 
making  life  worth  living  here  upon  the  earth.  From  this  exalted 
point  of  view  I  welcome  the  kindergartners  of  the  United  States 
to  the  booming  city  of  Pittsburg  and  to  the  great  and  prosperous 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Frew  again  took  the  platform  and  told  of  a  student  who  said 
of  a  certain  professor  that  he  was  the  dive  the  deepest,  stay  under 
the  longest  and  the  bring  up  the  leastest  of  any  man  he  knew.  He 
then  introduced  Dr.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, as  one  who  however  deep  he  might  dive  and  however  long 
or  short  a  time  he  remained  under  was  sure  to  bring  up  something 
well  worth  while.  Dr.  Harris'  thought-provoking  address  was  given 
in  part  in  the  May  number  of  the  Magazine  and  is  concluded  else- 
where in  this  number. 

A  reception  followed  in  the  attractive  rooms  of  the  Art  Gallery, 
enabling  the  guests  to  meet  the  officers  and  speakers.  Among  those 
who  stood  in  line  to  receive  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Putnam.  S.  Jarvis 
Adams,  Dr.  Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  I.  Buchanan,  Miss  Killi- 
kelly  and  C.  E.  E.  Childers. 

The  capacity  of  the  hall  was  stretched  to  the  utmost  to  accom- 
modate the  visitors.  Those  who  managed  to  slip  away  between 
sessions  for  a  glimpse  of  the  fine  paintings  therefore  congratulated 
themselves,  tho  after  the  crowd  had  thinned  3 way  was  opportunity 
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for  seeing  some  of  the  choice  ones,  among  them  being  Dagnan  Bou- 
veret's  "Christ  at  Emmaus,"  with  its  wonderful  supernatural  glow, 
Edwin  Abbey's  "Queen  Elinor,"  a  beautiful  Inness  and  others,  mak- 
ing up  a  very  choice  collection. 

Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven,  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New 
York,  presided  at  the  Round  Table  on  Plans  of  Work  that  met  on 
Thursday  morning.  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page,  of  the  Chicago  Kinder- 
garten Institute,  had  the  first  paper.     Her  topic : 

PLANS  OF   WORK  AS  TAUGHT  BY   THE  TRAINING  TEACHER. 

She  said : 

1.  In  introducing  this  subject,  I  wish  to  record  myself  as  one 
who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  Froebel 
— the  universal  principles — and  I  would  emphasize  especially  the  one 
of  creative  self-activity. 

2.  I  find  the  twelve  points  so  clearly  enunciated  by  Miss  Blow  in 
"Symbolic  Education,"  last  chapter,  helpful  in  the  study  of  plans  of 
work. 

3.  That  Dr.  John  Dewey  has  stated  some  points  theoretically  in 
a  most  valuable  way,  and  whom  I  quote  in  the  following  article. 

4.  That  with  students  of  the  training  class  my  first  work  in  this 
subject  is  of  a  preparatory  nature.  It  is  to  develop  anew  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  child,  for  whom,  after  due  experience  the  final 
plans  are  made,  is  primarily  one  "whose  calling  is  growth,"  not  as  is 
the  adult,  one  whose  duties,  obligations,  etc.,  are  alreadv  specified, 
whose  habits  are  formed  and  whose  growth  functionally  is  attained. 
The  child  is  engaged  in  forming  processes,  not  in  acquiring  certain 
"skills."  Adult  power  and  control  are  realized  thru  personal  problems 
and  ends  and  in  selection  of  means  to  ends ;  for  the  average  child 
these  means  are  denied.  They  are  determined  for  him  by  other  minds. 
Materials,  relevant  or  irrelevant,  are  previously  selected.  He  has  no 
chance  to  see  the  relation  of  means  to  ends.  "The  fundamental 
weakness  of  the  teaching  force  today  is  that  it  reacts  in  gross  to 
the  child's  exhibitions  in  gross,  without  analyzing  into  constituent 
elements."  For  example,  as  in  anger  or  in  lack  of  attention  the 
teacher  is  apt  to  make  judgment  on  the  inattentive  child,  regard- 
less of  the  exact  conditions  governing  that  child.  Only  as  we  see 
the  interplay  of  sensation,  images,  motor  impulses,  etc.,  can  we  deal 
effectively  with  attention  as  a  function.  Education  is  a  social  pro- 
cess ;  but  we  do  not  deal  with  personality  at  large,  but  individual 
feeling — acting,  thinking  beings.  I  aim  to  secure  in  students  a 
greater  realization — that  all  means,  instruments  and  materials  must 
be  considered  "as  psychical  stimuli."  This  involves  a  knowledge  of 
causal  conditions.  That  which  occupies  the  little  child  is  held 
together  by  personal  and  social  interests  which  carry  life  along. 
The  adult  can  see  the  ends  from  the  beginning,  can  see  principles 
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logically  arranged,  can  see  relative  values  because  of  large  associ- 
ative power  and  large  psychic  experiences. 

In  education  in  general,  two  schools  of  thought  have  arisen,  one 
a  plan  of  education  thru  which  the  individual  shall  pass  step  by 
step  in  a  carefully  arranged  plan  to  master  the  parts  until  the 
whole  path  is  traversed;  the  other,  the  child  is  the  center  and  end, 
his  character,  his  growth,  the  ideal.  They  are  more  important  than 
subject  matter  or  means  used  in  meeting  the  end.  "Subject  matter 
never  can  be  gotten  into  the  child  from  without,"  and  become  a  per-' 
manent  part  of  his  life.  The  happy  mean  is  to  interpret  subject 
matter  as  a  part  of  the  child's  own,  real  experience,  moving  from 
it  to  that  represented  by  the  organized  body  of  truth  later  needed. 
These  two  ends  of  the  same  journey  are  not  opposed  to  each  other. 
Either  extreme  that  does  not  utilize  the  essential  elements  of  both  is 
unwise  and  deters  growth.  "Continuous  initiation  that  does  not 
arrive,"  is  as  bad  as  "continual  suppression  of  initiative  that  is  in 
conformity  to  some  more  perfect  thought  of  the  adult  mind." 

In  the  students'  classes  I  believe  in  following  both  the  inductive 
and  deductive  methods.  This  study  of  plan-making  is  taken  up  in 
the  second  year  of  the  training  course,  after  or  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  study  of  psychology.  The  study  of  psychology  keeps 
us  nearer  to  child  life,  to  mental  processes  and  conditions.  The 
plan  is  to  the  kindergarten  what  the  curriculum  is  to  the  school. 
Inductively  we  present  a  historic  survey  of  the  different  principles 
and  methods  evolved  in  plan-making  in  the  kindergarten  work  and 
field  at  large.  These  are  analyzed  and  discussed.  Points  of  strength 
and  weakness  in  each  mode  are  noted.  Such  plans  are  presented, 
for  example,  as  those  based  upon  universal  principles ;  on  the  four- 
fold institutional  ideas  found  in  the  "Mother  Play" ;  also  those 
based  upon  the  seasons,  or  the  illustrations  of  stories,  or  the  capri- 
cious,, fleeting  interests  of  children,  etc.  After  this  historic  study 
and  analysis,  we  then  begin  a  constructive,  inductive  study  of  plan- 
making,  based  on  the  great  fundamental,  psychological  and  social 
principles  of  both  race  and  individual  development.  The  class 
students  formulate  for  themselves  what  the  social  activities  are.  on 
the  adult  plane  and  again  on  the  child's  plane  of  doing  and  think- 
ing ;  for  example,  such  activities  as  are  connected  with  the  Home, 
Shelter,  Food — its  preparation  and  production,  Clothing,  and  the 
social  pleasures  related  to  the  life  of  a  group  of  people.  The  social 
■activities  pertaining  to  the  family  life  of  the  child,  the  neighbor- 
hood life  and  the  typical  experiences  related  thereto,  are  developed  in 
subject  matter  form.  For  example,  as  among  the  children  of  the 
citv,  of  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the  children  in  the  country  in  fan1? 
neighborhoods,  or  at  the  seashore.  These  typical  cases  of  life 
experiences  are  selected  to  prove  the  great  principles  of  evolving 
subject  matter  natural  to  children.  These  are  further  developed 
in  diagrams.     We  endeavor  to  show  the  organic  relation  of  thes~ 
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subjects  to  games,  songs  and  stories,  the  Mother  Play,  excursions, 
pictures,  etc.,  and  last  but  not  least  the  organized  materials  of  the 
kindergarten,  the  gifts  and  occupations  and  the  miscellaneous  mate- 
rials. In  other  words,  childhood  experiences  are  the  basis  of  sub- 
ject matter,  or  the  basis  of  correlation.  This  study  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  insight  in  the  students  of  the  training  class  in 
relation  to  known  psychological  principles  and  in  accord  with  social 
principles  and  activities. 

There  are  those  who  see  no  middle  ground  between  giving 
students  (or  children)  certain  definitely  arranged  things  to  do  on  a 
somewhat  external  plan,  or  leaving  them  entirely  alone  to  do  as  they 
choose  undirected — absolutely  free  agents.  "The  child  cannot 
develop  this  or  that  thought  out  of  his  own  mind.  Development 
does  not  mean  getting  something  out  of  mind.  It  is  a  develop- 
ment of  experience  into  new  experience  that  is  wanted.  This  is 
impossible,  save  as  the  educative  medium  is  provided  that  will  enable 
the  powers  and  interests  to  function."  The  problem  of  direction  is 
thus  a  problem  of  selecting  appropriate  stimuli  for  action  and  reac- 
tion according  to  the  growth  of  each  child.  The  logical  formulae 
stands  for  prearranged  subject  matter  and  method  :  the  psycholog- 
ical and  social  basis  is  subject  matter  in  relation  to  the  child's  actual 
growth  and  actual  experiences.  The  already  formed,  prearranged 
plan  never  gives  "the  organic  satisfaction"  that  comes  with  self- 
effort  in  action,  as  in  digestion  of  food  and  transforming  it  into 
working  power. 

Again,  the  logical  plan  assumes  certain  po.sitive  stages  of  fulfill- 
ment and  is  apt  to  neglect  processes  of  growth  and  change,  for  the 
outcome,  or  the  thing  itself.  As  Dr.  Dewey  says,  the  difference  is 
between  a  blazed  trail  and  a  ready-made  map.  The  map  is  not  a 
substitute  for  experiences ;  it  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  actual 
journev  or  individual  experience ;  it  serves  as  a  guide  toward 
future,  far-away,  mature  experiences. 

The  teacher,  as  I  understand  it.  is  not  primarily  concerned  with 
adding  new  facts  to  the  science  he  teaches,  or  propounding  new 
theories ;  but  he  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  experience, 
and  he  is  concerned  with  subject  matter  as  representing  given  stages 
of  development  of  such  experience ;  "Otherwise  he  meets  three  great 
dangers,  first,  there  is  no  organic  connection  with  what  the  child  has 
seen,  felt  and  loved ;  and,  second,  external  presentation  means 
lack  of  motive."  The  plans  should  be  in  accord  with  the  child  life 
practically  and  ideally,  and  motive  should  dominate  everv  ohase  of 
it.  If  not,  there  is  no  craving  on  his  part  for  action  relative  to 
subject  matter, — an  end  which  is  his  own  carries  him  forward  toward 
its  accomplishment.  Subject  matter  is  the  outgrowth  of  his  tenden- 
cies, not  the  cause  of  it.  Third,  the  logical  method  loses  the  thought- 
provoking,  organizing  function  when  presented  in  ready-made 
fashion  to  the  child.      Subject  matter  and  materials  must  be  devel- 
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oped  within  the  scope  of  the  child's  own  life,  and  be  ideal  in  sug- 
gestive power.  In  other  words,  while  there  are  universal  experi- 
ences common  to  all  children,  many  of  the  experiences  of  children 
are  particular,  individual — different  acts  according  to  varying  condi- 
tions under  which  they  live.  We  are  thus  "by  indirection  to  direct." 
We  must  see  to  it  that  we  help  make  conditions  such  that  activities 
move  inevitably  in  right  directions,  of  themselves. 

The  students,  after  writing  these  typical  plans  of  subject  matter, 
study  carefully  methods  of  use, — methods  which  are  psychologically 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  previously  stated.  No  subject  mat- 
ter will  be  effective  in  actual  use  which  is  not  based  upon  sound 
methods.  Four  points  are  essential  to  psychological  method :  First, 
that  the  child  is  a  creature  of  action ;  second,  that  emotions  are 
the  reflex  action  ( Sentimentalism  is  feeling  divorced  from  action)  ; 
third,  that  he  feels  and  acts  about  that  which  vitally  interests  him— 
not  momentarily  interests ;  and  fourth,  that  these  interests  evidence 
his  world  of  imagery  (whether  it  be  of  the  visual,  motor,  or  other 
sort).  The  arousing  of  interests  means  simply  something  to  work 
by — to  do  with.  The  question  for  us,  as  teachers,  is  to  know  how 
they  should  be  brought  under  favorable  control ;  how  kept  free 
from  the  danger  of  excitation.  Interests  are  signs  of  inner  power. 
Methods  used  in  presenting  stimuli  to  the  child  should  be  interest- 
ing to  him  in  order  to  draw  forth  this  inner  power — the  creative 
self-activity  of  the  individual.  (Continuous  right  action  conduces 
to  right  habits.)  For  class  students  the  habit  of  plan-making  in- 
duces truer  observation  of  child  life,  a  larger  sympathy  and  under- 
standing of  the  world  life,  for  it  requires  continuous  study,  is 
brought  under  the  fire  of  criticism  and  then  tested  by  experience.' 
Every  student  makes  plans  for  actual  use  in  kindergarten  under 
direction  of  the  principal  of  that  kindergarten.  All  the  kindergar- 
ten principals  make  general  plans  which  are  submitted  to  the  super- 
visor. These  are  commended  and  criticised  in  their  study  class. 
(This  study  class  of  kindergarten  directors  has  worked  together 
for  seven  years  and  has  taken  continuous  courses  of  study  which 
have  been  mutually  profitable.) 

Our  aim  is  to  understand  more  and  more  the  philosophic  prin- 
ciples and  basis  of  our  work,  to  follow  modern  scientific  methods 
and  in  the  modern  scientific  spirit,  and  to  keep  open  mind  and  heart 
in  the  continual  search  for  the  truth  "that  maketh  free,"  and  in 
and  thru  all,  to  keep  the  sympathetic  life  warm  and  true. 

Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  Director  of  Kindergartens,  Boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  The  Bronx.  N.  Y.  C,  followed  with 

PLANS    OF    WORK    AS    SUGGESTED    BY    THE    SUPERVISOR. 

The  supervisor  in  all  her  plans  should  be  governed  by  the  same 
general  educational  laws  as  the  kindergartners  in  the  ranks. 

Must  the  child  be  happy  ?    So  must  the  kindergartner.    Must  the 
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kinciergartner  study  and  respect  the  individuality  of  the  child  ?  Then 
must  the  supervisor  study  and  respect  the  individuality  of  each  kin- 
dergartner. Must  the  kindergartner  encourage  creative  self-activity 
on  the  part  of  each  child?  Then  must  the  supervisor  encourage 
creative  self-activity  on  the  part  of  each  kindergartner.  Must  the 
kindergartner  recognize  the  principle  of  development  making  every 
effort  to  relate  the  new  to  the  old,  giving  the  child  joy  of  discovery? 
So  must  the  supervisor  meet  the  newly  appointed  kindergartner  with 
.a  respectful  interest  in  her  past  history  and  training.  She  must  lead 
her  on  gradually  by  suggestion  rather  than  by  dogmatic  direction. 
Hence  she  should  show  an  interest  in  the  plans  of  work  taught  in 
the  various  training  schools  and  not  suddenly  present  a  new  plan 
to  a  beginner.  Modifications  should  be  introduced  gradually  if  the 
supervisor  finds  them  necessarv.  She  should  let  the  young  kinder- 
gartner feel  at  once  the  joy  of  being  free  under  the  law,  as  Emer- 
son puts  it,  "to  stand  on  her  own  feet,  to  work  with  her  own  hands, 
to  think  her  own  thoughts." 

The  supervisor  should  not  make  her  assistants  feel  that  they  are 
in  training  school,  altho,  of  course,  they  are  still  students  in  a 
wider,  freer  sense. 

It  is  sometimes  true  that  the  modifications  of  method  suggested 
by  the  supervisor  are  in  full  accord  with  the  teachings  of  the  train- 
ing school,  but  the  new  environment,  the  new  point  of  view,  make  it 
difficult  for  the  beginner  to  apply  what  she  knows.  Hence  direc- 
tions must  needs  be  more  specific  to  some  beginners  than  to  others. 

This  I  have  found  depends  more  largely  upon  the  academic 
training  of  the  kindergartner  than  upon  the  normal.  One  who  has 
a  trained  mind,  one  who  has  a  good  grasp  upon  principles  will 
apply  these  principles  readily  to  a  variety  of  cases,  while  an  un- 
trained mind  will  fasten  upon  some  petty  detail  and  be  quite  upset 
if  a  favorable  condition  is  found  wanting.  A  superintendent  once 
told  me  that  he  had  found  a  kindergartner  who  said,  "I  cannot  be- 
gin because  there  is  no  first  gift  in  the  closet !" 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  give  other  than  the  most  specific  direc- 
tions to  a  mind  not  accustomed  to  generalize. 

Miss  Merrill  then  spoke  of  the  broad  lines  of  study  presented 
by  Mrs.  Page  and  claimed  that  kindergartners  should  experiment 
with  the  difficult  programs  considered  and  develop  their  own. 

She  proceeded  to  state  her  own  plans  o>f  work  in  giving  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms  to  the  kindergartners  under  her  care. 

1.  She  presented  the  details  of  a  personal  interview  with  a  be- 
ginner, at  which  time  the  supervisor,  as  it  were  studies  the  history 
and  temperament  of  the  individual  kindergartner  and  explains  the 
conditions  under  which  she  will  work.  An  outline  course  of  the 
kindergarten  and  first  primary  grade  is  given  and  several  mimeo- 
graphed papers  containing  general  suggestions  on  management, 
hints  on  child  study,  the  daily  time  schedule,  information  in  refer- 
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ence  to  supplies,  and  if  the  kindergartner  has  no  experience,  a  pa- 
per especially  adapted  to  beginners. 

The  kindergartner  is  requested  to  prepare  a  "preview"  of  the 
first  month's  work  and  invited  to  call  at  the  office  if  any  difficulties 
arise  that  have  not  been  foreseen.  If  her  preview  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, models  of  good  programs  are  presented  later  for  comparative 
study. 

In  some  schools  the  principal  and  district  superintendent  require 
a  daily  plan  book  to  be  kept  and  also  a  monthly  progress  book. 
Specimens  of  these  are  kept  at  the  office  for  examination.  They 
are  helpful,  especially  to  beginners,  but  writing  may  be  carried  too 
far  and  liberty  is  allowed  to  experienced  kindergartners  in  their  use. 

The  kindergartner  is  advised  always  to  keep  progressive  speci- 
mens of  the  children's  hand-work,  a  few  full  sets  of  class  work  in 
drawing  and  brush  work  marked  with  the  date.  Solid  work  should 
be  preserved  as  well  as  flat,  although  more  difficult  to  keep.  The 
kindergartner  is  told  to  make  the  room  and  kindergarten  hers. 
These  will  be  judged  as  her  expression  of  what  she  wishes  a  room 
and  kindergarten  to  be. 

2.  In  visiting  a  kindergarten  the  supervisor  makes  an  effort,  if 
necessary,  to  find  some  one  point  to  commend  before  any  adverse 
criticism  is  presented.  She  should  also  give  the  kindergartner  an 
opportunity  to  report  conditions  before  offering  suggestions  or 
criticisms. 

3.  General  conferences  for  all  kindergartners  are  held  monthly 
in  groups  in  order  that  each  meeting  may  be  small  enough  to  enable 
all  to  take  part  in  discussion  and  to  keep  in  personal  touch  with 
their  leader.  These  group  meetings  are  held  in  different  schools 
from  month  to  month,  the  different  buildings  and  kindergarten 
rooms  being  used  as  object  lessons.  Kindergartners  show  pride  in 
preparing  their  rooms  for  the  meeting,  often  arranging  an  interest- 
ing exhibit  of  hand-work. 

Each  kindergartner  is  required  to  present  at  these  monthly  meet- 
ings a  report  card.  Often  a  special  topic  for  report  has  been  prev- 
iously assigned  as  the  central  object  of  interest  during  the  month, 
mothers'  meetings,  sense  games,  instances  of  imitation  observed, 
favorite  games,  or  stories,  etc.  (The  cards  are  four  by  five  inches, 
so  that  no  one  is  overburdened.) 

4.  In  addition  to  these  general  monthly  conferences,  special 
meetings  for  practice  in  smaller  groups  are  led  by  kindergartners 
who  have  shown  special  aptitudes. 

5.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  kindergartners  in  one  school, 
grade  conferences  are  suggested  and  encouraged.  In  these  the 
kindergartners  compare  programs,  ask  each  other  questions  and 
review  the  discussions  of  the  larger  meetings. 

As  it  is  not  pleasant  for  one  kindergartner  to  criticise  her  neigh- 
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bor,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  each  one  ask  for  the  other's  opinion 
rather  than  offer  it. 

6.  It  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  plan  to  attempt  to  improve 
one  line  of  work  at  a  time.  In  the  effort  to  do  one  thing  well,  it 
is  often  true  that  all  work  is  benefited.  After  considering  one  kind 
of  hand-work  especially,  an  exhibit,  to  which  all  kindergartners  are 
invited  to  contribute,  is  placed  in  the  supervisor's  office  for  en-' 
couragement  and  suggestion. 

7.  At  the  beginning  of  each  term,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  issue  a  special  circular  reminding  kindergartners  of  the  neces- 
sity of  concentrating  attention  upon  the  child.  Young  kindergart- 
ners are  inclined  to  look  too  soon  for  results  in  hand-work  and 
games,  having  uppermost  in  their  minds  the  work  they  have  accom- 
plished in  the  training  school.  This  circular  advises  the  free  use 
of  balls,  picture  books,  sand,  clay,  drawing  on  the  blackboard,  and 
building  with  blocks.  It  also  encourages  simple,  imitative  move- 
ments in  games  with  very  few  words  and  many  simple  sense  games 
to  aid  in  training  attention.  It  encourages  simple  stories  of  home 
life,  reproducing  the  child's  own  experiences,  stories  of  animals, 
introducing  sounds  made  by  a  few,  and  stories  based  upon  pictures. 
It  suggests  very,  very  short  morning  talks  with  a  central  object, 
picture  or  deed  as  a  starting  point.  The  paper  also  emphasizes  the 
value  of  naming. 

8.  Mr.  Hughes  has  said  the  kindergartner  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  "enriching  experience  of  planning  her  own  work." 
All  plans  are  shaped  in  accordance  with  this  belief.  Miss  Merrill 
said,  "We  do  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  follow  a  uniform  program. 
We  seek  unity  but  not  uniformity.  Subject  matter  is  considered 
even  more  vital  than  method  and  must  depend  upon  environment 
and  previous  experiences  of  the  child.  The  individual  program  we 
consider  to  be  in  accord  with  the  wise  use  of  apperception,  the 
recognition  of  the  individual  and  of  her  creative  self-activity.  The 
world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things  that  surely  we  need  not  limit 
ourselves  to  one  program.  I  do  not  even  believe  it  good  to  repeat 
any  one  program  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  kindergarten." 

The  supervisor  should  constantly  warn  her  kindergartners 
against  the  evils  of  mere  imitation.  She  should  incite  them  to 
original  work  for  their  own  sake  if  not  the  children's,  but  really  for 
both.  She  is  their  leader  as  they  are  the  children's  and  must  seek 
to  make  them  creatively  self-active.  While  avoiding  too  much  imi- 
tation, it  is  wise  to  commend  and  hold  up  examples  of  good  pro- 
gram work  for  stimulation  and  encouragement,  discussion  and  com- 
parison. There  should  be  freedom  in  post-graduate  study.  One 
kindergartner  needs  to  perfect  herself  in  music,  another  in  art, 
another  in  literaure  or  science.  Hence  general  conferences  are  held 
monthly  instead  of  weekly  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
freedom  of  choice  in  studv. 
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9.  The  supervisor  should  encourage  gifted  kindergartners  to 
write  papers  from  time  to  time  to  be  read  at  meetings  of  their  own 
association  or  for  publication.  Several  such  papers  have  been  se- 
cured this  year  from  New  York  kindergartners,  two  being  sug- 
gestive programs  entitled  respectively,  "A  program  based  upon 
environment"  and  "Thru  the  Year  with  trees." 

"The  Public  Kindergartners'  Association  *of  Manhattan  and 
The  Bronx"  has  collected  thru  its  committee  on  child  study  data 
upon  three  questions,  namely  (a)  .  Children's  acquaintance  ideals, 
(b)  The  Child's  love  of  humor,  (c)  A  study  of  attention  and  mem- 
ory thru  observation  of  a  picture.  An  article  based  upon  one  of 
these  will  shortly  be  published. 

This  association  has  also'  started  a  loan  collection  of  animals, 
distributed  nature  material  among  its  members,  conducted  fall  and 
spring  outings  for  the  kindergartners  and  held  two  receptions,  thus 
rendering  valuable  assistance  along  social  lines. 

Some  one  has  said  he  pities  the  teacher  who1  does  not  learn  more 
from  his  pupils  than  they  from  him.  May  we  not  then  pity  the 
supervisor  who1  cannot  learn  more  from  the  united  plan's  of  many 
kindergartners  than  they  from  her?  It  is  true  her  position  gives 
her  a  broader  outlook,  but  she  should  take  counsel  with  her  kinder- 
gartners. She  should  seek  and  respect  the  opinions  of  those  who 
have  had  successful  experience. - 

In  a  true  democracy  a  leader  can  always  step  back  happily  into 
the  ranks  if  he  has  been  a  good  leader.  So  a  good  supervisor,  if 
she  follows  the  Golden  Rule,  may  any  day  happilv  re-enter  the 
teaching  ranks  with  no  fear  of  a  visit  from  "Mrs.  Be-done-by-as- 
you-did." 

Dr.  Merrill  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Grace  Anna  Fry,  of  Cincin- 
nati, who  spoke  as  follows  on 

PLANS  OF  WORK  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTNER. 

Leaders  in  educational  thought  consider  the  kindergarten  an 
essential  part  of  the  entire  system  of  education. 

It  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  organization  unique  in  itself,  or 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  virtue  of  a  sacred  calling.  On 
the  contrary  the  kindergarten  must  stand  or  fall  in  accordance  with 
the  same  definite  principles  which  underly  all  sound  education. 

Joint  problems  now  confront  us  of  which  some"  of  the  most  seri- 
ous can  be  answered  only  by  the  kindergartner  who  is  familiar  with 
the  best  and  most  progressive  educational  thought  of  the  day.  and 
is  also  thoroly  trained  along  both  scientific  and  philosophic  lines. 
You  may  call  to  mind  several  questions  equal  in  importance  and  I 
am  sure  all  will  agree  that  one  of  these  is  the  flexibility  and  latitude 
necessary  in  the  construction  of  a  program. 

How  to  preserve  to. each  individual  kindergarten  director  the 
freedom  essential  to  her  own  best  effort  and  at  the  same  time  be 
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sure  that  caprice,  ignorance,  or  indolence  do  not  swerve  her  from 
truly  educated  lines.  Oftentimes  the  enthusiastic  kindergartner  has 
had  the  experience  of  entering  upon  her  work  joyfully — to  her  has 
been  allotted  the  privilege  of  uplifting  humanity.  Knowledge  of  the 
means  is  hers,  books  on  theory  have  been  absorbed,  margins  filled 
with  notes,  and  each  book  of  handwork,  gift  work,  or  program  se- 
quence completed  with  the  seal  of  approval,  affixed  by  the  kinder- 
garten trainer,  and  yet  somehow  in  the  world  of  reality  the  note  book 
does  not  seem  to  fit,  the  theories  are  not  workable. 

The  kindergartner,  however,  is  an  optimist,  and  she  therefore 
holds  to  her  theory  as  a  possible  ideal,  inspiring  if  unattainable,  and 
too  often  settles  down  to  this  double  sided  situation  as  something 
inevitable  or  falls  into  a  state  of  nervous  collapse  in  trying  to  gain 
a  happy  balance.  Can  this  fissure  between  theory  and  practice  be 
avoided  by  the  kindergartner?  Most  assuredly  it  can  if  the  training 
teacher  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  children ;  not  thru 
the  kindergartner  alone,  but  in  some  form  of  daily  contact,  let  us 
say  at  given  periods — a  week'  here  or  a  month  there — thus  keeping 
in  sympathetic  relation  with  the  actual  practice  work  of  the  students. 

The  trained  nurse  cares  for  the  patient  and  perhaps  saves  his 
life,  but  the  physician  also  keeps  in  touch  with  the  patient.  Absent 
treatment  meets  some  conditions,  but  not  all. 

Shall  the  student  write  in  her  note  book  that  theories,  and  plans 
to  make  them  vital,  are  a  necessity,  and  then  learn  but  one  way  to 
reach  the  desired  end  ?  Certainly,  common  sense  must  answer 
"NO."  The  training  school  is  responsible  that  she  learns  principles 
and  methods ;  not  one  but  many  ways  of  reaching  the  ultimate  goal. 
Here,  too,  she  must  be  taught  discrimination  as  to  the  wisest  means 
and  methods  in  constantly  varying  situations. 

One  can  hardly  overestimate  the  value  of  the  Mother  Play  study. 
Its  influence  in  character  building,  its  revelations  of  the  true  beauty 
and  dignity  of  Motherhood,  develop  a  relation  of  stronger  bond  than 
that  usually  found  between  pupil  and  teacher.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  both  are  held  by  the  same  living  principles,  and  by  means  of 
which  this  relation  makes  possible  kindred  work.  With  the  same 
end  in  view  neither  child  nor  teacher  can  go  astray.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  it  is  beneficial  for  our  kindergartner  to  have  these  ex- 
periences broadening  and  developing  her,  here  is  the  test  of  the 
value  of  the  study  : 

Has  the  kindergartner  herself  been  led  to  a  quick  observation  of 
the  child's  manifestation  which  is  to  act  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
certain  experiences,  instead  of  groping  blindly,  trying  to  follow  a 
tested  plan  outlined  by  training  school  or  supervisor?  "Develop- 
ment thru  self  activity"  our  key-note,  and  yet  the  kindergartner  is  not 
allowed  to  self-actively  applv  the  principles  she  has  learned  or  the 
child  to  develop  thru  other  than  set  experiences ! 

Of  course  everyone  expects  any  program  to  be  used  with  dis- 
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cretion  and  common  sense,  but  still  the  latter  virtue  is   somewhat 
rare,  and  even  teachers,  unfortunately,  are  said  at  times  to  lack  it. 

So  let  us  be  thoroly  equipped  to  meet  our  limitations. 

Here  is  a  program  with  some  forty  truths  we  wish  the  child  to 
absorb  and  give  out  in  his  daily  life,  and  only  one  short  year  in  which 
to  call  attention  to  these,  and  tho  you  may  shake  your  heads,  nine 
(9)  kindergartners  out  of  every  twelve  (12)  begin  with  a  certain 
principle  in  mind  on  Monday  morning.  The  child  gets  an  old- 
fashioned  allopathic  dose,  so  that  by  Friday,  song  and  story  and 
poem  and  games,  as  well  as  talks  and  work,  all  embodying  this  one 
idea,  are  nicely  reviewed.  Retrospection,  we  say,  and  next  Monday 
morning  we  start  out  with  another,  and  so  on.  Yes,  we  have  a  con- 
nection, continuity,  and  at  the  end  of  each  division  we  spend  a  week 
reviewing.  At  the  close  of  the  year  we  cover  the  whole  ground  in 
two  weeks.  Then,  to  be  logical,  the  children  should  have  an  appro- 
priate examination  and  pass  on. 

Would  that  we  could  place  in  every  kindergarten  a  frieze  of 
these  words,  "Find  out,  not  what  it  is  possible  for  you  to  teach  the 
child,  but  what  is  possible  for  him  to  know." 

A  professor  in  one  of  our  Eastern  universities  said  to  me  last 
summer,  "I  do  not  know  the  details  of  your  work,  but  if  the  kin- 
dergarten were  to  die  in  the  next  year  I  should  say  it  had  won  the 
victor's  laurel,  because  it  has  completely  renovated  our  educational 
system." 

"Yes,"  remarked  another  professor,  "I  agree  with  you,  but  I 
have  gone  into  the  details  and  there  is  danger  of  the  kindergarten 
resting  on  its  laurel  wreath." 

("Quite  symbolic,"  murmured  one,  but  the  professor  continued) 
"It  brought  to  light  in  our  world  the  fact  that  we  were  fitting  into 
the  advancement  and  progression  of  modern  life  an  educational 
system  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  Times  as  well  as  conditions  have 
changed.  We  are  trying  to  rectifv  the  mistake  and  in  consequence 
we,  too,  have  unearthed  some  relics,  not  in  our  domain,  and  have 
found  kindergartens  in  which  thev  have  been  doing  the  same  things 
in  the  same  way  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  even  the  kinder- 
gartner  smiled  the  same  smile." 

We  started  the  pendulum  and  it  swings  back. 

Modern  thought  and  inventions  have  made  impracticable  many 
forms  of  activitv  which  existed  in  Germanv  some  fifty  years  ago. 
We  are  dealing  with  American  children  whose  manifestations  must 
necessarily  arise  from  totally  different  conditions,  as  we  take  into 
consideration  the  locality  and  environment,  different  nationalities 
and  class  distinctions,  as  well  as  religious  sects. 

For  instance,  in  considering  localities  we  have  the  inland  chil- 
dren and  those  of  the  sea  coast,  the  North  and  the  South.  Can  the 
child  of  the  inland  gain  thru  any  word  or  picture  a  conception  of 
the  ever  moving  boundless  ocean?     Or  the  coast  child  form  a  cor- 
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rect  impression  of  mountains  whose  summits  are  lost  in  vapory 
clouds?  Can  the  child  of  the  South  realize  snow,  when  even  our 
city  children  taken  into  the  snow  clad  country  for  the  first  time  re- 
mark, "Why,  it's  white?"  Is  the  Southern  child  who  brought  in  a 
cupful  of  snow  and  placed  it  upon  the  stove  in  order  to  have  milk, 
an  exception,  or  is  the  manifestation  child-like? 

Perhaps  these  are  minor  conditions  and  imagination  may  build 
for  the  little  ones  wonderful  conceptions ;  but  imagination  must 
have  fact  as  a  basis,  dim  and  remote  tho  it  be. 

Can  the  child  in  whose  home  luxuries  of  life  are  commonplace, 
profit  by  experiences  of  the  child  whose  home  is  a  place  where  he 
sleeps  and  sometimes  eats,  and  where  the  Commonplace  becomes 
a  luxury? 

While  the  universal  principle  is  the  same  the  embodiment  is  not. 

We  may  be  democratic  but  we  cannot  ignore  conditions  sur- 
rounding culture  of  generations !  We  demand  genuine  fun  in  our 
kindergartens  today ;  Neidlinger  in  his  songs  for  the  little  folks  has 
the  .  keynote  of  the  nonsense  most  children  love.  Take  his  song, 
"Mr.  Frog  came  out  of  the  pond  one  day  and  found  himself  in  the 
rain.  Said  he,  I'll  get  wet  and  I  may  take  cold,  so  he  jumped  in 
the  pond  again."  Children  nearly  everywhere  will  laugh  heartily 
over  this  and  comment  upon  the  ridiculous  side  and  yet  in  two  dif- 
ferent city  kindergartens  on  the  banks  of  a  canal,  the  children  of  a 
nationality  slow  to'  appreciate  fun,  never  seemed  to  see  anything 
funny  in  the  word  picture,  altho  one  little  fellow  after  repeated  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  kindergartner  to  draw  out  the  nonsense 
side,  said  solemnly,  "He'd  get  wetter."  One  wise  kindergartner 
who  found  her  environment  to  be  a  southern  island,  supplanted 
"Bow-wow  and  meow"  with  an  equally  characteristic  song  about 
the  lizard,  a  common  pet  among  her  children.  Our  farmer  was 
substituted  by  the  rice-grower  with  his  Chinamen  and  oxen.  Still 
another  kindergartner  whose  work  took  her  among  the  children 
of  the  orthodox  Jews  found  that  she  must  study  their  lives  and  tra- 
ditions in  order  to  meet  the  manifestations  of  their  children  rightly. 
Many  simple  adaptations  were  made,  but  she  was  puzzled  by  ap- 
parent unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  little  ones  to  assume  the 
usual  attitude  of  reverence  during  prayer  time.  Finally  she  went 
to  the  Rabbi  and  his  reply,  "My  people  do  not  hang  the  head  as  in 
shame,  but  stand  and  fearlessly  look  up  to  their  Creator,"  opened 
a  new  channel  of  thought. 

Children  of  foreign  parentage  often  do  not  understand  our  lan- 
guage, as  was  the  case  in  one  kindergarten  of  bright  little  ones 
where  every  child  stoutly  maintained  that  the  postman  did  not 
bring  letters,  he  only  brings  the  Post  (a  Cincinnati  penny  paper 
with  large  circulation  among  the  poor).  The  letter  man  carried 
letters. 

From  the  ranks,  then  we  ask,  that  the  training  school  send  us 
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out  fully  equipped  with  a  clear  understanding  of  principles,  varied 
plans  of  work,  a  keen  insight  into  child  life,  and  quickened  percep- 
tion of  social  conditions.  That  our  supervisor  be  a  woman  who 
from  a  broad  education  and  full  experience  can  supply  needed  sug- 
gestion without  arbitrarily  presenting  a  formulated  plan  for  ac- 
ceptance. Then  Kindergartner,  Supervisor  and  Training  School 
can  work  together  in  this  our  common  interest. 

In  discussion  Miss  Vandewalker  deplored  the  student's  lack  of 
knowledge  of  fundamental  activities  such  as  farming,  dairy  and  mill 
processes.  The  girls  should  know  these  processes  before  trying  to 
adapt  them  to  the  children.  The  pedagogical  side  would  be  infinitely 
better  if  more  attention  were  paid  to  the  subject  matter,  and  Miss 
Allen,  of  the  School  of  Education,  Chicago,  seconded  her,  telling  of 
the  student,  sent  out  to  see  the  corn  growing,  who  "couldn't  see  the 
grain  of  corn  on  the  little  bushy  thing  on  top." 

Miss  Wheelock  said  that  particulars  must  be  considered  as  well 
as  universals.  The  teacher  should  plan  to  fit  the  particular  needs 
of  her  children. 

Miss  O'Grady  said  the  highest  scholarship  was  necessary  to  be 
able  to  teach.  The  principle  of  the  kindergarten,  however,  was  to 
develop  the  child's  activity,  not  to  give  information.  There  was 
danger  in  giving  too  much  knowledge  of  modern  industries.  It  is 
important  to  have  sense-perception  in  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
activity.  Young  children  should  have  only  most  primitive  examples. 
Mrs.  Hegner,  of  Chicago,  seconded  this  statement,  telling  of  a  visit 
of  her  children  to  a  planing  mill  (in  the  absence  of  a  carpenter  shop) 
and  the  little  children  brought  away  only  confused  conceptions. 

Miss  Vandewalker  replied  that  the  student  should  know  these 
things,  tho  the  children  should  have  only  correct  primitive  images. 

Miss  Buckey  made  appeal  for  the  wider  study  of  botany.  She 
would  like  also  to  see  programs  cut  out  of  publications,  so  that  same 
might  not  be  imitated  by  inexperienced  kindergartners. 

Dr.  Laws,  of  Toronto,  said  that  preparation  in  science  must  come 
before  the  kindergartner  entered  the  training  school.  The  latter  was 
a  school  of  applied  science. 

Miss  Montgomery,  of  Oberlin,  agreed,  but  asked  what  we  were 
to  do  with  present  needs.  In  Oberlin  they  have  a  two  years'  course 
of  two  hours  a  week  in  nature  work — one  in  the  field,  one  in  class. 

Miss  Twitchell  said  that  as  in  normal  schools  methods  were 
studied  in  connection  with  subject  matter,  so  it  should  be  in  kinder- 
garten training:. 
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Miss  Allen  thought  we  were  feeling  the  influence  of  the  university 
too  much.  The  best  thing  to  happen  would  be  to  turn  the  kinder- 
gartners  into  the  nursery  and  the  professors  into  the  kindergarten. 

Mrs.  Page  said  the  training  teacher  should  keep  in  close  contact 
with  the  little  child.,  and  know  real  life  in  as  many  ways  as  she  possi- 
bly can. 

Mrs.  Putnam  emphasized  this  point,  and  told  of  observing  from 
her  window  an  athletic  field,  and  where  she  learned  much  from 
watching  the  boys  in  their  plays.  We  must  learn  to  use  our  vaulting 
poles  in  the  right  way,  she  said.  We  fall  flat  when  we  let  go  our 
vaulting  pole,  the  little  child. 

Miss  Waring,  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  spoke  of  the  meagre  oppor- 
tunities in  the  South,  but  the  girls  go  by  sure  ways,  because  they 
love  the  children  and  study  long  and  hard. 

Meanwhile,  this  same  Thursday  morning  Miss  McCulloch,  of  St. 
Louis,  presided  over  a  Round-table  at  which  the  first  topic  discussed 
was  the  vital  one  of 

ONE  VERSUS    TWO    SESSIONS. 

An  effort  had  been  made,  the  leader  said,  to  get  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  bring  word  of  their  special  condi- 
tions that  all  might  gain  from  the  experience  of  each. 

Dr.  Jennie  M.  Merrill,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  New  York- 
City,  spoke  first.  The  situation,  she  said,  is  more  complex  than 
appears  at  first  sight.  It  is  to  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
kindergartner  and  children.  One  session  of  three  hours  is  a  suffi- 
cient strain  on  the  organism.  The  children  wear  on  each  other.  The 
only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  a  playground  when  children  have  no 
recreation  place  near  home.  The  teacher  of  very  young  children  has 
them  always  in  mind.  She  is  continually  letting  virtue  go  out  of  her 
and  has  no  time  to  relax.  But  the  single  session  means  low  salaries, 
and  a  position  which  the  -highly  educated,  cultivated  graduate  will 
not  seek.  The  short  hours  of  the  single  session,  however,  gives  the 
kindergartner  time  to  study  and  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  salary 
in  many  outside  ways.  In  New  York  two  sets  of  children  use  the 
same  room,  in  the  morning  for  three  hours,  and  in  the  afternoon  for 
two  and  a  half.  Each  set  has  its  own  kindergartner  who  teaches  for 
four  hours  and  uses  the  fifth  for  visiting  or  preparing  material.  The 
afternoon  kindergartner  assists  one  hour  in  the  morning  and  the 
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morning  one  one  hour  in  the  afternoon,  which  entails  less  responsi- 
bility and  activity.  This  compromise  enables  the  kindergartner  to 
obtain  the  same  amount  of  salary  as  the  primary  teacher  and  removes 
any  unhappy  feeling  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  latter  at  seeing  the 
kindergartner  leave  the  school  premises  at  noon.  But  the  plan  has  its 
drawbacks.  When  two  classes  are  thus  held  in  one  room,  the  walls 
become  unduly  cluttered  up  with  decorations  from  both  groups;  it  is 
difficult  to  air  and  clean  up  the  room  between  sessions  and  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  same  cupboards  is  likely  to  be  a  sore  trial  to  the  bet- 
ter housekeeper.  The  preparation  of  material  is  difficult  under  the 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kindergartner  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  personal  touch  with  the  teachers  of  the  grades  and  of 
equal  pay.  Nevertheless  Dr.  Merrill  favors  the  single  session  as  the 
ideal.  The  kindergarten  room  need  not  remain  unused,  but  in  the 
afternoons  can  be  put  to  social  uses  that  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  entire  school,  and  so  more  than  pay  for  itself. 

Mrs.  O.  T.  Chittenden,  of  Omaha,  Supervisor  of  public  school 
kindergartens,  followed.  In  her  city  the  two  session  system  is  in 
force,  where,  however,  concentration  and  shorter  hours  are  gaining 
in  the  grades.  If  the  kindergartner  was  not  provided  there  would 
be  an  equal  number  of  children  in  the  grades,  the  state  law  having 
fixed  the  age  at  which  public  instruction  begins  at  five  years.  The 
older  children  go  in  the  morning.  If  they  were  not  in  kindergarten 
the  little  ones  would  be  idle,  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  school  house. 
Two  sessions  is  regarded  as  better  than  this. 

In  beginning  the  discussion  Miss  Curtis,  Supervisor  of  Kinder- 
gartens, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  said  that  her  creed  began  with  one  session, 
had  one  session  for  its  middle  and  ended  with  one  session.  Just  as 
the  ocean  steamer  with  all  its  perfect  machinery  and  equipment  was 
of  no  use  if  there  was  not  fire  in  its  engines,  so  the  best  kindergart- 
ner must  fail  if  the  fire  of  her  enthusiasm  goes  out,  as  it  must  under 
the  strain  of  five-hour  work  with  little  children. 

Miss  Glidden,  of  Pratt  Institute,  said  that  the  increased  salary 
induced  many  kindergartners  who  were  far  from  strong  to  undertake 
the  two  sessions  under  great  pressure. 

Miss  O'Neil,  of  Pittsburg,  said  they  of  Pittsburg  owed  any  of 
their  success  to  the  one  session  work.  She  quoted  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  as  saying  that  community  work  was  as  much  a  part  of  the 
kindergarten  as  teaching,  and  how  can  you  do  communitv  work  with 
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two  sessions  ?  Pittsburg  was  fortunate  in  having  upon  its  Board 
of  Education  sound  business  men. 

Then  a  manly  voice  lifted  itself  up  and  spoke  with  authority. 
Superintendent  Pease,  of  Titusville,  Pa.,  said  he  represented  the  one 
city  in  the  state  which  had  a  free  public  kindergarten  in  every  city. 
After  a  trial  of  both  one  and  two  sessions  the  school  board  voted 
unanimously  for  the  one  session.  Mr.  Pease  later  told  how  to  con- 
vert a  school  board  to  the  one  session  idea.  He  once  visited  a  kin- 
dergarten for  two  entire  sessions  to  observe  the  strain  and  energy 
required  of  the  teacher.  He  was  satisfied  that  if  she  was  not  ex- 
hausted, he  was,  by  merely  watching.  He  found  out  also  how  much 
afternoon  work  there  was  in  getting  things  ready.  So  he  says,  get 
a  member  of  your  board  to  stay  from  8 130  till  noon  at  a  kindergar- 
ten and  let  him  tire  out  the  rest  of  the  board. 

Miss  Laws  suggested  in  some  way  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  double  session,  but  Mrs.  Putnam  thought  that  the  time  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  such  protest.  In  Chicago  it  might  result  in  throwing 
out  the  kindergarten  altogether.  But  the  teaching  of  little  children 
was  not  the  same  as  teaching  older  ones  and  teaching  en  masse  was 
not  kindergarten  work.  What  work  with  little  children  means  only 
the  mother  in  the  nursery  can  rightly  estimate.  We  needed  a  wise 
education  of  superintendents. 

Miss  Ada  van  Stone  Harris,  supervisor  of  kindergartens  in 
Rochester,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  one  session  movement,  tho  in 
Rochester  also  for  ten  years  they  have  had  two  sessions  as  in  the 
grades,  where  in  the  primary  and  kindergarten,  however,  they  have 
only  eighteen  children  to  a  teacher.  Miss  Harris  asked  if  the  good 
primary  teacher  did  not  expend  as  much  energy  as  the  kindergartner. 
admitting  that  the  kindergarten  principles  should  enter  into  all  the 
grades.  Many  present  protested  in  answer  to  this  that  the  little 
kindergarten  child  was  in  a  state  of  development  distinctly  different 
from  that  of  the  primary  child  and  made  much  greater  demands 
upon  the  teacher's  sympathies  and  vitality. 

Referring  to  the  problem  of  meeting  with  the  parents  Miss  Cur- 
tis said  that  in  New  York  on  the  day  when  the  attendance  fell  off 
the  directors  did  their  visiting,  giving  the  assistants  opportunity  to 
take  charge.     A  monthly  parents'  association  also  met. 

Miss  Martin,  of  Chicago,  suggested  sending  for  the  mothers  to 
visit  the  kindergarten. 

Miss  Littell,  of  Dayton,  O.,  said  they  took  their  older  children 
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in  the  afternoon  in  primary  work,  nature  work,  music  and  such 
freer  studies. 

Miss  Poulsson  reminded  us  that  in  working  for  less  hours  for 
the  kindergarten  we  were  also  working  for  the  good  of  the  primary. 

KINDERGARTEN    SUPPLIES. 

Miss  Mabel  Wilson,  of  St.  Louis,  opened  the  discussion  upon. 
Kindergarten  Supplies,  and  was  followed  by  Miss  Sara  Goodman, 
St.  Cloud,  Minn.-   - 

Miss  Goodman  referred  to  the  varying  conditions  of  number  and 
age  of  children,  local  industries,  climate,  etc.,  that  would  call  for 
different  materials  while  at  the  same  time  there  were  certain  things 
needed  in  all  kindergartens.  She  quoted  from  the  Kindergarten 
Magazine  of  September,  1894,  which  "gives  an  eminently  sensible 
and  practical  list  of  supplies."  This  list  foots  up  $192.50,  of  which 
the  permanent  material  calls  for  $90.  Miss  Goodman  quoted  also 
from  the  report  published  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  a  city  where 
she  was  supervisor  as  follows:  "Three  hundred  and  ninety-three 
children  in  six  kindergartens  were  supplied  with  current  material 
for  $400 — i.  e.,  $1  per  child.  The  expense  for  salaries  was  found  to 
be  $4.42  per  child,  as  against  $4.26  in  the  first  grades.  The  speaker 
pleaded  for  spending  less  money  for  weaving,  sewing  and  folding 
materials  and  more  upon  pictures  for  the  children. 

Caroline  D.  Aborn,  of  Boston,  spoke  as  follows  on 

KINDERGARTEN   PROMOTIONS  : 

A  short  time  ago  the  question  was  raised  by  Superintendent  Par- 
lin,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  regarding  the  age  at  which  children  should 
begin  to  go  to  school.  Should  they  be  admitted  to  the  primary 
school  at  five  or  seven  years?  The  question  was  answered  briefly 
by  many  of  the  superintendents  in  suburban  Boston.  The  major- 
ity favored  six  years ;  several  felt  that,  under  the  existing  conditions 
in  our  crowded  cities,  five  years  was  a  better  age ;  and  only  a  few 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  school  age  should  be  deferred  until 
seven  years.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  was  also  inter- 
viewed, and  stated  quite  emphatically  that  in  his  opinion,  children 
ought  to  go  to  kindergarten  at  four  and  to  school,  public  or  private, 
at  six. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  matter  of  kindergarten  promotions 
will  be  largely  decided  by  the  school  age  accepted  bv  the  city  or 
town  in  which  the  kindergarten  is  located.  Yet  we  know  that  all 
children  are  not  alike,  that  one  child  develops  very  slowly,  while 
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another  seems  mature  at  a  much  earlier  age.  In  some  places  the 
kindergartner  must  promote  her  children  when  they  are  five,  whether 
in  her  estimation  they  are  ready  or  not — the  children  being  promoted 
twice  a  year  so  that  none  may  escape.  I  have  known  of  cases  where 
the  numbers  in  a  school  were  not  sufficient  to  warrant  keeping  all 
the  primary  teachers,  in  which  case  the  master  requested  that  all 
children  who  would  be  five  in  November  or  December  should  be 
promoted  from  the  kindergarten  in  September.  I  am  well  aware 
that  these  conditions  do  not  prevail  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
nor  is  there  uniformity  in  a  given  city — for  in  many  places  a  child 
remains  in  kindergarten  until  he  is  six  years  or  older. 

But  whether  the  child  may  be  promoted  to  the  higher  grade  at 
five  or  six,  what  is  the  real  basis  upon  which,  in  an  intelligent  com- 
munity, the  child  should  be  promoted?  Surely  age  is  no  safe  crite- 
rion, nor  size.  Neither  is  the  amount  of  ground  covered  with  gifts 
and  occupations,  altho  we  deplore  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  chil- 
dren have  only  one  year  in  the  kindergarten,  and  so  miss  some  of 
the  experiences  we  wish  they  might  have.'  Neither  would  one  say 
that  the  intellectual  grasp  of  facts  should  decide  a  child's  fitness  to 
go  on  to  the  next  grade.  Yet  we  do  want  the  child  to  develop  in  in- 
tellectual power  before  he  leaves  the  kindergarten ;  to  gain  thru 
experimental  experiences  certain  perceptions  around  which  the  work 
of  the  school  may  cluster. 

Very  often  it  is  the  parents  who  wish  the  children  to>  go  on  long 
before  they  are  ready  intellectually  for  school  work.  They  want 
them  kept  off  the  street  in  the  afternoon,  or  they  want  them  to  be 
"learning  something,"  or  as  some  mothers  of  children  in  a  private 
kindergarten  said — "we  want  the  children  to  learn  to  read  so  they 
can  entertain  themselves."  Here  is  the  kindergartners  opportunity 
to  use  her  influence,  for  she  can  often,  thru  her  mothers'  meetings, 
create  a  new  standard  for  them,  and  help  them  to  look  at  the  ques- 
tion in  a  truer  and  wiser  way. 

At  a  recent  discussion  among  teachers  in  private  schools  as  to 
the  ways  in  which  the  kindergarten  should  more  thoroly  prepare  the 
children  for  work  in  the  primary  grades — it  was  suggested  that 
more  definite  measures  be  taken  to  train  the  children's  ears,  so  that 
phonics  might  be  taught  more  rapidly  and  successfully.  Another 
suggestion  was  in  regard  to  the  music — that  the  kindergarten  should 
teach  the  children  to  sing  the  scale  and  other  simple  combinations ; 
in  a  word,  that  it  should  give  systematic  voice  training.  One  teacher 
felt  very  strongly  that  somehow  the  children  should  be  helped  in  the 
beginnings  of  reading. 

These  suggestions,  if  carried  out  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  detail, 
would  make  of  the  kindergarten  a  time  and  labor  saving  institu- 
tion indeed,  but  would  defeat  its  own  purpose  for  being.  The  work 
and  play  of  the  kindergarten  should  result  in  a  certain  amount  of 
control,  mental  and  spiritual,  and  this  power  should  certainly  be  of 
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more  service  to  further  development  than  the  mere  mastery  of  de- 
tails in  any  given  line.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  kindergarten  does  not  stand  alone,  unique  in 
itself,  but  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  whole  system  of  education.  I  think 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  does  prepare  for  the  next  grade  in  verv 
definite  ways.  That  thru  the  careful  analysis  of  forms  and  their 
elements,  a  general  power  is  gained  which  will  respond  when  tested 
in  specific  lines,  as  in  reading  and  writing,  etc.  The  handling  of 
objects,  the  observation  of  nature  and  of  the  occupations  of  man- 
kind, the  habit  of  tracing  and  observing  processes,  gives  the  child 
a  foundation  of  vital  experiences  which  helps  him  to  interpret  and 
add  interest  to  even  the  simplest  reading  lessons.  The  opportunities 
for  the  beginnings  of  number  wyork  are  many  in  the  kindergarten. 
That  too  great  an  emphasis  may  be  placed  upon  the  mathematical 
side  is  very  true,  but  on  the  other  hand,  to-  ignore  what  every  child 
instinctively  does,  namely,  to  count  things  over  and  over  again,  is 
also  an  error. 

The  kindergarten  thru  carefully  selected  talks,  stories  and  songsr 
consciously  aims  to  develop  literary  taste,  and  by  its  appeal  to  the 
child's  imagination,  is  filling  his  mind  with  ennobling  thoughts,  and 
giving  him  a  powerful  weapon  against  the  invasion  of  idle  and  per- 
nicious suggestions. 

I  heard  a  teacher  of  science  in  the  schools  of  a  certain  city  ad- 
dress the  kindergartners  one  afternoon,  not  long  ago,  who  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  nature  work  done  in  the  kindergarten.  She 
said  the  grade  teachers  were  not  allowed  to>  take  their  children  out 
to  walk  because  it  would  take  so  much  time  away  from  the  regular 
studies.  But  the  kindergarten  child  whose  eyes  have  been  opened 
to  see  and  love  the  "great,  wide,  beautiful  world,"  who  has  "gone 
forth  into  the  light  of  things  and  had  nature  for  his  teacher,"  comes 
with  such  a  sympathetic,  appreciative  spirit  to  the  nature  work  of 
the  schools,  and  with  such  an  intelligent  eagerness  to  know  more 
about  it,  that  it  is  a  delight  and  inspiration  to  teach  him.  One  might 
go  on  multiplying  the  testimony  of  many  teachers  as  to  the  value 
of  the  right  kind  of  kindergarten  training  to  the  school  work  that 
follows — 'but  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  My  point  is 
simply  to  indicate  briefly  the  intellectual  preparation  for  promotion 
made  by  the  kindergarten. 

The  thoughtful  kindergartner  will  ask  herself  many  questions 
when  she  makes  up  her  promotion  list,  and  thinks  how  Robert  and 
Alice,  and  the  rest,  have  awakened  and  developed  since  thev  came 
to  her.  She  will  not  concern  herself  only  with  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge the  boy  has  gained,  but  she  will  also>  question  deeply  whether 
he  is  facing  in  the  right  direction ;  whether  his  power  to  think,  to 
feel,  to  do,  to  be,  has  been  stimulated ;  whether  his  svmpathies  have 
been  enlisted  for  the  pure,  the  true,  the  good,  his  imagination  stirred 
to  picture  the  bright  and  beautiful;  whether  his  will  has  been  slowlv 
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developing,  helping  him  to  create  for  himself  some  of  the  simple 
ideals  suggested ;  whether  he  has  attained  some  measure  of  self- 
control,  some  slight  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  another.  These 
are  some  of  the  conditions  which,  to  my  mind,  ought  to  influence 
us  in  the  promotion  of  our  children. 

It  is  apparent  then  that  our  standard  is  largely  a  moral  and 
spiritual,  rather  than  merely  an  intellectual  one.  You  remember 
that  Froebel  said  the  family  is  the  greatest  of  all  institutions  be- 
cause the  ideals  underlying  all  the  other  world  institutions  must  be 
faithfully  taught  there,  else  the  heart  and  consciousness  of  the  child 
will  never  be  really  touched  by  them — so  too  in  the  true  kinder- 
garten the  germinal  form,  of  every  ideal  worthy  of  man's  striving 
must  be  begun.  Germ  life  is  but  a  faint  beginning,  perceptible  only 
to  the  specialist  in  any  line.  So  we  can  only  ask  ourselves — have  1 
consciously  held  up  the  ideal  to  my  children  in  so  alluring  a  form 
that  they  have  been  rendered  susceptible  to  its  influence,  and  respon- 
sive to  its  call?  It  seems  to  me  that  Froebel  has  outlined  for  us 
quite  explicitly  the  kind  of  experiences  which  every  child  should 
have  to  fit  him  for  boyhood,  and  that  if  we  believe  with  him  in  the 
power  of  universal  experiences,  we  shall  know  the  general  paths 
which  should  be  opened  to  our  little  child  before  we  send  him  joy- 
ously-on  to  new  fields. 

With  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  an  unfolding 
life,  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  her  own  aims,  the  kindergartner, 
whether  in  the  slums  or  among  the  "400,"  will  set  before  herself 
the  ideal  Froebel  voiced  to  mothers — "guard,  nurture,' develop  your 
child  in  harmony  with  the  demands  implied  by  its  own  nature  and 
his  relationships,  until  he  stands  before  you  a  free,  self-determining 
and  responsible  being."  Her  task  will  be  to  help  these  little  ones, 
fettered  as  they  are  by  ignorance,  weakness,  and  the  surging  life 
within  that  makes  them  capricious  and  wayward — to  break  these  fet- 
ters, and  to  begin  to  attain  that  freedom  which  recognizes  law,  and 
consciously  and  gladly  accepts  it.  Froebel  has  given  us  two  sen- 
tences full  of  help  and  inspiration :  "The  will  is  strengthened  only 
by  voluntary  activity."  "By  striving  to  create  the  beautiful  and  the 
good,  the  feelings  are  developed,  and  by  all  lawful,  thoughtful,  free- 
activity  the  mind  is  cultivated." 

A  little  story  from  my  owii  experience  will  serve  to  bring  before 
your  mind  similar  experiences  of  your  own,  in  which  your  heart 
has  glowed  as  you  recognized  in  some  child,  the  beginning  of  free- 
dom, and  the  power  to  strive  towards  an  ideal.  Howard  was  a  big, 
overgrown  boy  of  four  and  a  half,  whose  father  was  very  stern,  and 
whose  mother  was  very  weak  and  indulgent.  He  had  a  quick,  un- 
controlled temper,  and  an  uncomfortable  way  of  screaming,  tearing 
off  his  collar  and  necktie,  and  throwing  anvthing  within  his  reach 
when  angry.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  Knights  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  help  him  to  get  hold  of  himself.     One  day  weeks 
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after  our  talks  on  the  Knights,  Howard  flew  into  a  rage  over  some- 
thing that  had  occurred  at  the  table.  I  sent  him  to  the  dressing  room 
to  be  alone.  I  heard  coats  and  hats  being  dashed  to  the  floor,  chairs 
kicked,  and  wild  growls  like  those  of  some  animal.  After  some  mo- 
ments, which  seemed  like  hours  as  we  went  on  with  our  work,  it 
grew  quiet  in  the  dressing  room.  Then  one  could  hear  the  boy  step- 
ping about  softly,  replacing  the  things  he  had  thrown  down,  as  I 
afterwards  learned.  Presently  he  appeared  at  the  door,  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  tangled  curls.  He  stood  very  straight  and  firm  as  he 
said — "I  thought  I'd  try  myself  again." 

When  we  have  learned  to  recognize  the  legitimate  ideals  of  child- 
hood, to  emphasize  important  experiences,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  wasting  of  energy  or  emotion ;  when  we  are  able  to  arouse  in- 
terest that  will  lead  to  effort,  a  willing  spirit  of  obedience,  a  love  for 
orderly  and  self-directed  activity,  the  beginnings  of  self-reliance 
and  self-control — then  we  may  feel  that  the  kindergarten  has  really 
done  for  the  children  what  it  was  intended  to  do. 

In  closing,  let  me  quote  from  Froebel  in  the  Education  of  Man,  in 
which  he  states  clearly  the  distinct  requirements  of  the  two  stages 
of  human  development — childhood  and  boyhood.  "The  period  of 
childhood,"  he  says,  "is  that  of  life  for  the  sake  merely  of  living, 
for  making  the  internal  external ;  while  the  period  of  boyhood  is 
predominantlv  the  period  for  learning,  for  making  the  external  in- 
ternal. The  latter  period  leads  the  boy  chiefly  to  the  consideration 
of  particular  .relationships  and  individual  things.  The  consideration 
and  treatment  of  individual  and  particular  things,  as  such,  and  in 
their  inner  bearings  and  relationships,  constitute  the  essential  char- 
acter and  work  of  instruction  ;  therefore  boyhood  is  the  period  in 
which  instruction  predominates.  This  instruction  is  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  fixed,  definite,  clear  laws  that  lie  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  more  particularly  the  laws  to  which  man  and  things 
are  equally  subject.  The  school  leads  the  boy  to  a  knowledge  of 
external  things,  and  of  their  nature  in  accordance  with  the  particu- 
lar and  general  laws  that  lie  in  them.  The  purpose  of  the  school, 
he  continues,  is  the  conscious  communication  of  knowledge  for  a 
definite  purpose  and  in  definite  inner  connection.  What  a  child  doo,=; 
only  for  the  sake  of  activity,  the  boy  does  for  the  sake  of  the  result 
or  product  of  his  activity.  The  child's  instinct  of  activity  becomes 
in  the  boy  a  formative  instinct,  and  as  activity  brought  joy  to  the 
child,  work  gives  delight  to  the  boy." 

The  kindergarten  educates  thru  the  medium  of  play — the  school 
educates  thru  the  medium  of  work.  When  the  child  has  gained  thru 
play  the  "essential  development  of  his  originality.''  and  is  attracted 
towards  work  for  work's  sake,  then  the  methods  of  the  kindergar- 
ten should  be  superseded  by  the  methods  of  the  school. 

The  question,  "Are  promotions  at  the  discretion  of  the  kinder- 
gartner?"  brought  out  various  replies.     In  some  places  it  is  left 
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in  the  hands  of  parents  and  kindergartners.  In  others  the  school 
board  or  school  laws  fix  the  limit  at  which  a  child  may  or  must 
enter  public  school.  In  some  states  the  child  enters  at  six,  in 
others  at  five.  It  seems  generally  that  the  limit  is  one  of  age  rather 
than  one  based  on  physical,  mental  or  spiritual  capacity. 

CONSTRUCTION    AND    EQUIPMENT   OF    KINDERGARTEN    SCHOOLS. 

This  discussion  was  opened  by  Miss  Curtis  of  Brooklyn.  A 
week  and  a  day  before  Miss  Curtis  had  been  in  Paris.  Thus 
rapidly  are  distances  dissolved  in  these  days  of  scientific  prog- 
ress. Miss  Curtis'  talk  would  seem  to  show  that  while  due 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  possibilities  of  kindergarten 
rooms  there  is  still  opportunity  for  putting  intto  practice  what 
we  know.  Miss  Curtis  described  the  faults  of  many  rooms ; 
some,  in  that  the  rooms  themselves  we're  underground.  Others 
in  that  windows,  window-boxes  and  picture  moldings  were  so 
high  as  to  destroy  their  value  so  far  as  the  children  were  concerned. 
She  gave  in  a  few  bright  words  a  comparison  between  right  and 
wrong  hygienic  conditions  and  good  and  bad  decorations  and 
the  struggles  she  had  with  the  powers  that  be,  to  introduce  the 
better  thing.  Her  experience  had  been  that  if  she  wished 
changes  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  her  ideals  she  must 
forego  vacation  to  be  on  hand  when  alterations  were  made. 
Otherwise  melancholy  results  might  be  expected.  Little  good 
is  done  by  arguing  with  those  in  authority  to  whom  must  be 
demonstrated  that  the  supervisors  way  is  to  be  preferred.  Tact 
is  a  great  necessity,  but  after  all,  Miss  Curtis  concluded,  a  good 
kindergarten  does  not  depend  on  equipment.  A  good  one-session 
kindergarten  can  be  held  under  a  tree. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Morgan  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  then  described 
the  Baldwin  Memorial  Kindergarten,  which  is  building  there, 
and  which  was  fully  written  up  in  the  Kindergarten  Magazine 
of  December,  1902,  so  that  we  will  give  no  description  here. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  kindergartners,  hosts  and 
guests  were  attracted  to  Hotel  Schenley,  where  in  social  groups 
they  enjoyed  a  charming  luncheon  and  then  returned  to  Car- 
negie Hall  to  hear  Miss  Harrison  speak  on  "Some  Phases  of 
the  Kindergarten  Work." 

The  President,  Mrs.  Putnam,  announced  first,  however,  that 
word  had  been  received  both  from  President  Eliot  of  Harvard, 
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who  is  also  President  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  President 
of  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  urging  the 
I.  K.  U.  to  rouse  the  kindergartners  to  an  interest  in  the  great 
national  organization. 

Miss  Glidden,  who  had  visited  Fraulein  Heerwart  within  a 
short  time,  was  asked  now  to  read  two  messages  from  her,  one 
announcing  the  meeting  of  the  German  I.  K.  A.  at  Liebenstein 
June  1,  2,  3,  during  which  a  tablet  would  be  erected  over  the 
house  at  Marienthal,  and  extending  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 
members  of  the  American  Union  to  attend. 

The  other  was  as  follows  :. 

Eisenach,  at  the  Foot  of  This  Castle  (Wartburg),  Jan.  18,  1903. 

To  the  Ladies  of  the  Committee  for  the  Friedrich  Froebel  House- 
Building  Fund:  Mrs.  Marie  Kraus-Boelte,  Chairman;  Miss  Wheelock,  Miss 
Fitts,  Miss  Manson,  Miss  Curtis,  Treasurer. 

At  a  financial  meeting  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Association,  Ger- 
many, held  Friday,  the  16th  of  January,  1903,  it  was  resolved : 

1.  To  send  you  as  the  representatives  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union  our  hearty  thanks  for  your  cordial  answer  to  our  appeal  in  reference 
to  the  plan  of  building  a  Memorial-House  to  the  great  Educator  Friedrich 
Froebel.  Altho  he  was  a  German,  who  lived  and  worked  for  the  German 
Nation,  he  was  aware  that  North  America  offered  a  vast  opportunity  for  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  his  educational  principles,  and  he  even  expressed  on  various 
occasions  the  wish  to  go  to  America  himself.  His  periodical,  das  Sonntags- 
blatt,  which  appeared  in  1838-1840,  and  which  he  wrote  for  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation in  families,  was  meant  for  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  well  as  for  the  readers 
at  home. 

No  educational  system  has  spread  over  the  world  to  such  an  extent  as 
Froebel's,  but  then  nowhere  has  it  struck  root  on  such  a  grand  scale 
and  in  such  a  profound  manner  as  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
wide  ocean,  the  distance,  the  foreign  language  have  proved  no  obstacles ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  frequent  intercourse  between  the  two  continents ; 
ships  have  carried  Germans  thither  and  brought  Americans  over  here  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  and  show  interest  in  Froebel's  educational  ideas.  Books 
have  been  exchanged  and  translated,  periodicals  published,  institutions  founded, 
meetings  held — and  all  on  a  scale  so  large  that  it  puts  the  mother  country  in 
the  shade. 

We  stand  in  admiration  of,  and  respect  for,  these  great  efforts  and  we 
find  that  the  most  ardent  hopes  that  Froebel  and  his  followers  could  have 
conceived  have  been  realized  in  your  country. 

These  remarks  concern  the  Froebel  movement  in  general,  but  we  owe 
you  in  special  a  debt  of  love  and  gratitude :  Your  Kindergarten  Union  voted 
last  April  in  Boston  a  sum  to  be  sent  in  answer  to  our  appeal,  and  you  have 
helped  us  by  a  generous  contribution,  which  will,  when  completed,  exceed  the 
amount  of  4,000  marks,  to  which  must  be  added  various  sums  by  private 
friends    and   kindergartners   and   classes,    which   we   received  before. 

As  an  expression  of  gratitude  our  International  Kindergarten  Association 
will  place  you  on  the  list  of  "life  members"  as  well  as  on  the  "Building  Fund 
Committee." 

2.  It  is  resolved  secondly  to  elect  you,  the  ladies  of  the  committee :  Mrs. 
Maria  Kraus-Boelte,  Miss  Wheelock,  Miss  Fitts.  Miss  Manson,  Miss  Curtis, 
to  be  Honorary  Members  of  our  International  Kindergarten  Association  and 
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to  represent  herewith  all  those  who  have  so  generously  contributed  towards 
our  building  fund. 

Our  Association  will  henceforth  be  a  real  "International"  one,  and  we  ex- 
press the  hope  that  our  mutual  relation  towards  the  cause  of  Froebel's  educa- 
tional principles  will  continue  to  extend. 

A  diploma  containing  the  above  resolutions  will  be  sent  later  on.  In  the 
meantime  we,  the  undersigned,  send  you  our  greetings  and  remain  most 
sincerely  and  gratefully  your  colleagues  in  the  land  of  Froebel,  specially 
in  this  town  of  Eisenach,  where  Froebel  has  often  stayed,  and  which  is  near 
to  the  last  resting  place  of  himself  and  of  his  devoted  wife,  Frau  Louise 
Froebel,  who  was  teacher  and  friend  of  Mrs.  Kraus-Boelte,  your  respected 
Chairman  of  Committee. 

Signed  by  Eleonore  Heerwart,  Adelheide  Schmidt  (nee  Briegleb),  Presi- 
dents of  the  International  Kindergarten  Association  of  Germany;  Auguste 
Alfeis,  Marie  Luise  Briegleb,  Frau  Maria  Steffens,  Emmi  Casselmann,  Ma- 
thilde  Mentel,  Emma  Zufehr. 

Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Page,  Miss  Glidden  was  delegated  to 
write  Frl.  Heerwart  an  expression  of  the  convention's  appreciation 
of  this  testimony  of  good-will. 

Miss  Harrison  then  spoke  as  follows  on 

EVOLUTION   VS.   REVOLUTION   IN   THE   KINDERGARTEN    WORK. 

The  eternal  and  ever  new  miracle  which  each  spring  time 
brings  to  us  is  not  so  much  the  return  of  the  life-giving  sap  to  the 
vegetable  world  and  the  consequent  putting  forth  of  new  leaves 
and  branches  as  it  is  the  slow  but  sure  evolution  and  multiplication 
which  comes  when  care  and  culture  have  been  given  to  any  one 
form  of  that  manifestation  of  life.  From  the  beginning  of  man's 
existence  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  his  spirit  has  bowed  in  rever- 
ent acknowledgement  before  a  Power  greater  than  he,  a  Life  which 
was  too  manifest  in  all  about  him  to  be  ignored. 

At  first  this  bowing  before  a  Superior  Life  was  in  terror — then 
in  superstition  worship.  Slowly  has  come  the  realization  that,  al- 
though the  wheat-seed  must  ever  produce  wheat,  and  the  corn-seed 
must  ever  produce  corn,  nevertheless  man  by  his  puny  efforts  can 
help  or  hinder  the  growth,  can  improve  the  kind  of  wheat  or  corn 
that  is  produced.    This  is  practical  evolution  so  to  speak. 

Again,  in  the  world  of  spiritual  things  there  are  seed-thoughts 
so  full  of  vital  life  that  no  thinking  man  can  fail  to  see  the  evidence 
of  a  Divine  source  in  them. 

The  man  is  but  the  instrument.  Such  were  the  utterances  of  the 
hero,  Moses ;  such  was  the  message  of  the  great-souled  Isaiah.  ("The 
Beacon  Lights"  of  history  have  ever  been  the  sowers  of  the  seed-corn 
of  vast  harvests.) 

It  must  have  been  a  realization  of  some  such  thought  as  this  that 
caused  Fredrich  Froebel,  at  the  end  of  a  long  life  of  struggle  for  a 
great  idea,  and  surrounded  by  seeming  failure,  to  say,  "I  no  longer 
worry  as  to  the  success  of  my  work ;  if  my  view  of  the  nature  of 
man  is  not  comprehended  for  several  centuries,  it  does  not  matter. 
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In  time  it  surely  will  come,  for  it  is  God's  message  to  mankind."  He 
realized  that  it  was  a  seed-thought  that  he  was  planting-,  and  that  in 
good  time  it  must  bear  fruit,  for  God  had  implanted  life — spirit- 
life — within  it  just  as  he  had  planted  wheat-life  in  the  wheat-seed, 
or  corn-life  in  the  corn-seed. 

As  time  goes  on  we  must  expect  the  kindergarten  idea  to  grow 
•and  expand  and  multiply  a  thousand-fold — and  yet  to  remain  in  the 
essentials  the  same,  not  to  throw  off  that  which  made  it  vital  and 
enter  into  some  other  form  of  thought-life  any  more  than  the  wheat 
will  become  some  new  form  of  cereal.  It  is  therefore  evolution,  not 
revolution,  that  we  are  to  watch  for  in  the  kindergarten  world. 

Then  followed  an  account  of  the  marvelous  spread  of  the  study 
of  the  "Mother- PI  ay  Book."  Beginning  in  so  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant a  form  at  Blankenburg  that  Froebel's  friends  predicted  it  never 
would  pay  its  printing  bill,  it  had  leaped  the  barrier  of  almost  all 
civilized  languages.  In  America  alone  it  had  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of.  readers,  causing  Mothers'  Classes,  Mothers'  Clubs,  Moth- 
ers' Associations  to  be  founded  all  over  the  land,  even  creating  a 
National  Congress  of  Mothers.  Why?  Because  it  contained  a  germ 
of  Eternal  Truth,  the  realization  of  Mother-love,  of  Nurture,  in  the 
heart  of  every  woman,  and  had  begun  the  scientific  organization  of 
this  nurture-element. 

Or  again,  take  the  seed-thought  of  the  meaning  of  Play  as  un- 
derstood by  Froebel,  and  trace  the  wonderful  harvest  it  has  already 
produced.  Self-expression  thru  play  "is  as  old  as  the  race  and  runs 
parallel  with  the  nurture  thought,"  continued  the  speaker.  "Wher- 
ever there  have  been  women  there  has  been  nurture ;  wherever  there 
have  been  children  there  has  been  play.  But  it  was  a  piece  of  pro- 
found insight  that  caused  Froebel  to  organize  this  universal  instinct 
of  childhood  so  that  it  could  administer  to  the  child's  spiritual 
growth." 

Then  followed  a  tracing  out  of  the  widespread  use  of  play  as  a 
means  of  early  education,  resulting  in  play-grounds  and  vacation 
play  schools  as  part  of  the  work. 

Next  came  the  evolution  which  had  been  made  in  the  use  of 
color  since  the  introducing  of  the  six  colored  worsted  balls  into  the 
nursery,  the  seed-thought  being  understood,  namely,  the  quickening 
and  nourishing  of  a  sense  of  harmony  and  a  love  of  beauty  thru  the 
right  use  of  color.  This  was  followed  by  a  tracing  of  the  evolution 
of  the  use  of  rhythm,  since  its  seed-thought  had  been  rightly  under- 
stood. 

"Last,  but  not  least,"  continued  the  speaker,  "let  us  examine  the 
gift-zuork  and  see  what  growth  has  come  along  this  line.  Perhaps 
because  geometry  is  so  exact  a  science,  and  perhaps  also  because  of 
the  subtlety  of  the  psychological  thought  of  "Ahnen,"  or  presenti- 
ment, which  enters  so  largely  into  the  right  apprehension  of  the  gift- 
work,  we  have  not  grown  as  much  along  this  line  as  along  other 
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lines  of  kindergarten  work.  We  have  held  the  kindergarten  gifts  in 
a  kind  of  awe,  as  it  were,  not  being  fully  able  to  explain  all  their  sig- 
nificance and  not  being  fully  satisfied  with  a  mere  traditional  state- 
ment that  they  were  the  type  forms  of  all  creation. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  declared  the  tradition  that  the  kinder- 
garten gifts  correspond  in  their  unfolding  to  the  child's  inner  growth 
and  therefore  aid  it,  but  the  great  science  of  psychology,  with  its 
scientific  professors  and  mystical  terms,  has  come  into  existence  and 
demands  of  us  demonstration  of  our  traditions.  This  dem?nd  has 
compelled  us  to  cease  saying  merely  that  the  cube  is  the  opposite  of 
the  ball  or  sphere,  but  to  produce  a  ball  divided  by  its  three  axial 
planes  and  by  means  of  hinges  easily  turned  inside  out  (at  this  point 
was  shown  the  hinged  ball),  thus  we  see  the  inner  invisible  center  of 
the  ball  actually  becomes  the  corners  of  the  cube,  while  the  three 
diametrical  lines  have  been  "outered"  or  uttered  in  the  twelve 
straight  edges  of  the  cube,  and  the  hidden  diametrical  planes  have 
now  become  the  visible  faces  of  the  cube. 

It  no  longer  requires  any  psychological  insight  or  great  effort 
of  thought  to  follow  this  simple  outering  of  the  inner  or  the  demon- 
stration of  opposites. 

Again,  we  have  claimed  that  each  form  given  the  child  unfolds 
into  a  more  complex  form,  corresponding  to  his  increasing  ability  to 
handle  form  and  to  express  himself  more  accurately  by  means  of  the 
materials  with  which  he  plays.  But,  says  the  critical  skeptic,  your 
cube  unfolds ;  what  of  your  cylinder  ?  And  we  have  again  been 
forced  into  the  creation  of  another  new  gift  corresponding  to>  the 
divided  cube  of  the  third  gift.  (Here  was  shown  the  divided 
cylinder.) 

Again,  the  art  critic  has  demanded  that  a  child  shall  have  curve 
forms  as  well  as  rectilinear,  and  the  psychologist  has  insisted  that 
these  forms  shall  be  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  child's  previous 
knowledge,  not  mere  haphazard  forms  created  for  art  purposes,  but 
a  genetic  growth.  This  has  caused  the  curvilinear  gift  to  be  created. 
(Here  was  shown  the  curvilinear  gift,  and  it  was  explained  how  it 
corresponds  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  gifts.)  With  this  new  gift  and 
the  fifth  and  sixth  may  be  made  almost  all  the  simpler  forms  of 
Greek,  Gothic  and  Romantic  architecture.  Thus  we  see  that  the  gifts 
also  are  slowly  evolving  or  unfolding  into  new  forms,  yet  along  the 
lines  laid  down  from  the  beginning,  namely,  that  the  outer  shape 
shall  show  or  suggest  the  inner  structural  form. 

Then  followed  a  number  of  illustrations  of  how  individuality  or 
originality  might  be  preserved  with  a  child  still  working  under  defi- 
nite law.  Some  sixty-three  distinct  and  entirely  different  forms  of 
symmetry  made  by  the  sixth  gift  were  shown  as  the  result  of  fifteen 
minutes'  work  of  twenty-one  students,  all  worked  from  the  one  lawr 
of  beginning  with  a  definite  center  and  gradually  unfolding  or  radiat- 
ing out  from  that  center. 
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"We  need  not  fear,"  concluded  the  speaker,  "that  we  are  ham- 
pering the  child's  freedom  or  lessening  his  creative  invention  when 
we  lead  him  to  work  under  so  great  and  so  suggestive  a  law  as  this. 
It  is  because  the  gifts  have  been  indefinitely  handled  that  they  have 
caused  cramping  and  formal  work.  The  seed-thought  of  that  is  the 
genetic  nature  of  form.  When  this  is  once  understood  we  have  a  key 
to  the  whole  language  of  form." 

At  the  concusion  of  the  address  the  kindergarteners  were  asked 
to  make  way  for  some  1,200  school  children  who  now  trooped  in  to 
hear  Miss  Shedlock,  who  makes  an  art  of  story-telling,  tell  some 
fairy  tales.  Boys  and  girls  of  all  school  grades  listened  with  rapt 
attention  to  this  fairy  godmother,  who  appeared  in  quaint,  pic- 
turesque garb  of  gray  silk.  This  story  listening  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Carnegie  Library,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  two  courses 
in  story  telling  twice  a  week,  throughout  the  season,  thus  reviving 
what  has  threatened  to  become  a  lost  art,  and  one  valuable  means  of 
education. 

Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Stannard  of  Boston  presided  over  the  Parents' 
conference,  which  was  held  Thursday  evening,  and  which  will  be 
long  remembered  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
speakers  of  the  evening.  Dr.  Coe's  eloquent  address,  which  was 
given  in  an  easy,  familiar  manner,  but  at  lightning  speed,  was  printed 
in  the  May  number  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine.  Mrs.  Gudrun 
Thorne-Thompsen  of  the  School  of  Education,  Chicago,  spoke  upon 
the 

"function  of  literature  in  child  life/' 

Possessed  of  a  most  winning  personality,  Mrs.Thompsen  charmed 
all  both  by  what  she  said  and  the  manner  of  saying  it.  Some  of  her 
important  points  were  the  following:  Like  primitive  man,  the  child 
wants  to  know ;  he  is  searching  for  truth.  Literature  both  expresses 
this  longing  and  also  helps  him  to  see  into'  human  life.  It  helps  in 
building  up  a  moral  code ;  to  perceive  the  laws  governing  human  life. 
The  experience  of  the  race  finds  expression  in  the  fairy  story.  We 
find  there  all  that  it  has  felt  or  thought.  The  test  of  a  good  story  is 
that  it  is  more  than  entertainment :  it  helps  the  child  to  feel,  think 
and  grow.  All  his  environment  demands  of  primitive  man,  how? 
why?    The  reply  is  found  in  the  literature  of  that  day. 

What  does  this  type  of  story  embody?  1.  An  explanation  of 
external  forces.  2.  A  consciousness  of  forces  in  the  human  breast. 
These  are  so  similar  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  apart.  As  time  goes 
on  there  is  less  of  nature  and  more  of  man. 
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Some  of  the  conspicuous  characters  in  the  classic  story  are,  first, 
the  boy  who  starts  out  to  try  his  luck,  to  see  what  the  world  has  in 
store  for  him ;  then,  the  boy  who  goes  out  to  seek  for  and  overcome 
obstacles,  and,  lastly,  the  youth,  the  hero,  who  gives,  if  need  be,  his 
life,  to  overcome  the  trolls  and  save  his  people.  We  see  from  these 
tales  that  strength  does  not  always  go  with  wisdom,  and  that  wit  and 
wisdom  never  fail  to  win  against  brute  force.  And  the  definite  con- 
clusion in  all  seems  to  be  the  final  overcoming  of  evil  with  good. 

The  test  of  a  classic  story  is  that  it  has  many  meanings,  which 
each  age  interprets  according  to  its  own  light.  We  wrong  the  child 
when  we  try  to  limit  him  to  one  interpretation  of  a  story  and  tell  him 
this  or  that  is  its  meaning.  The  child  likes  to  draw  his  own  infer- 
ences. It  is  also  fallacy  for  us  to  borrow  to-day  the  dress  of  a  myth 
in  which  to  tell  a  moral  story  because  primitive  man  used  it  so  well. 
He  spoke  out  of  his  honest  feelings.  But  as  it  is  used  to-day  there  is 
an  element  of  artificiality  in  it  that  the  child  at  once  detects.  The 
story  with  a  moral  is  not  a  cure  for  all  weaknesses.  If  told  for  its 
moral,  the  motive  lurks  in  all  corners  and  springs  out  unawares.  The 
child  detects  the  attempt  at  preaching  and  feels  that  his  confidence 
has  been  betrayed.  It  is  not  the  function  of  literature  to  teach  moral 
laws,  but  to  place  life  before  him  for  him  to  interpret.  There  should 
be  no  gap  between  storyland  and  actual  life.  If  of  the  right  kind,  the 
story  will  find  its  quiet  way.  Give  the  child  something  to  do  that 
requires  the  qualities  exhibited  in  the  story. 

Mrs.  Thompsen  concluded  by  telling  most  delightfully  the  fol- 
lowing story  from  the  Norwegian.  Years  ago  the  editor  was  interested 
by  it  when  it  appeared  in  Primary  Education.  She  was  therefore 
doubly  delighted  to  hear  it  given  by  such  a  master  in  the  art  as  Mrs. 
Thompsen.  It  is  given  here  from  memory  of  the  hearing  and  the 
reading,  somewhat  condensed  for  lack  of  space : 

PETER,  PAUL    AND    ESPEN. 

Three  brothers,  Peter,  Paul  and  Espen,  set  out  from  home  to 
find  their  way  thru  the  world.  Peter  and  Paul  and  their  neighbors 
think  they  know  all  that  needs  to  be  known,  and  can  do  anything  that 
needs  to  be  done.  Espen  says  but  little,  and  they  think  he  is  of  little 
account.  Part  of  their  way  lies  thru  a  deep  wood  where  grow  splen- 
did trees,  beautiful  wild  flowers  and  where  happy  birds  flit  from  tree 
to  tree.  After  a  while  the  boys  hear  a  strange  sound  far  awav,  to 
one  side.  "I  wonder!"  says  Espen,  "I  wonder  what  that  sound  can 
be!"  "That,  you  silly  boy,"  says  his  brother,  "why,  it's  just  a  wood- 
chopper  chopping  at  a  tree.     Didn't  you  ever  hear  a  wood-cutter 
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before?"  "Yes,  I  have;  but  I  wonder  just  what  it  is  we  hear.  I  am 
going  to  find  out."  "Nonsense;  come  on  with  us.  Don't  stop  for 
that."  "No,"  says  Espen,  "I  am  going  to  find  out."  So  off  he  goes. 
And  there,  far  off  in  the  woods,  he  finds  an  ax,  chopping  away  there 
all  by  itself.  "Good-morning,  dear  ax,"  says  Espen;  "what  are  you 
doing  here  all  by  yourself  ?"  "I  have  been  waiting  here  hundreds  of 
years  for  you,"  says  the  ax.  "Well,  here  I  am."  And  Espen  takes 
the  ax  and  tucks  it  into  his  belt  and  hurries  on  to  catch  up  with  his 
brothers.  "Well,  what  did  you  find  out?"  say  they.  "Wasn't  it  just  the 
chopping  of  an  ax?"  "Yes,  it  was  an  ax."  In  much  the  same  way 
Espen  finds  a  pickax  picking  away  by  itself.  Then  later  the  boys 
come  to  a  brook.  "I  wonder !"  says  Espen,  "where  this  brook  comes 
from."  "Well,  did  you  never  see  a  brook  before,  you  foolish  boy?" 
"Yes,  but  I  wonder  where  it  comes  from,  and  I  am  going  to  find 
out."  So,  despite  their  persuasions  and  derision  he  follows  up  the 
brook  till  it  grows  narrower  and  narrower  and  he  finds  it  trickling 
from  a  walnut  shell.  "Well,  dear  brook,"  says  Espen,  "what  are  you 
doing  here  all  by  yourself  ?"  "I  have  been  waiting  here  hundreds  of 
years  for  you."  So  Espen  takes  the  walnut  shell  and  plugs  it  up  with 
a  bit  of  moss  and  then  hurries  on,  tho  his  brothers  have  meanwhile 
found  their  way  to  the  big  city. 

Now,  it  happened  that  in  front  of  the  king's  palace  was  a  tree 
that  had  grown  so  large,  making  the  palace  dark  and  gloomy,  that 
the  king  wished  it  cut  down.  But,  strange  to  say,  every  time  a 
branch  was  cut,  two  grew  in  its  place.  So,  instead  of  growing  smaller 
it  grew  ever  larger,  and  finally  the  king  offered  half  of  his  kingdom 
to  whoever  would  cut  down  the  tree.  Many  tried,  but  all  failed,  and 
therefore  the  king  decreed  that  whoever  tried  and  failed  must  be 
banished  to  a  distant  island.  Again,  the  palace  was  on  a  high  hill, 
and  every  drop  of  water  must  be  carried  a  great  distance.  Many  had 
tried  to  dig  a  well,  but,  failing,  were  also  banished,  the  king  offering 
half  his  kingdom  and  his  daughter,  the  princess,  to  whoever  should 
cut  the  tree  and  dig  a  well.  Peter  and  Paul  arrive,  and,  as  always, 
thinking  they  know  everything  and  can  fail  at  nothing.  So  of  course 
they  can  cut  the  tree  and  dig  the  well.  They  try  and  are  banished. 
Then  comes  Espen.  When  the  people  see  him  they  try  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  attempt.  "Your  brothers  have  tried  and  failed. 
How,  then,  can  you  hope  to  succeed?"  "I  shall  try,"says  Espen.  So 
he  takes  his  ax  and,  putting  it  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  says,  "Cut 
away,  my  ax."  And  the  ax  chops  and  chops  away  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  tree  is  down.  Then  he  takes  the  pickax  and,  putting  it 
on  the  hard  rock,  says,  "Dig  away,  my  pickax,"  and  in  a  little  while 
the  pickax  had  picked  a  deep,  deep  hole.  Then  Espen  takes  out  his 
walnut  shell,  removes  the  moss  and  drops  it  far  down  into  the  hole, 
and  the  water  bubbles  up  and  up  and  there  is  a  splendid  spring  of 
water.     So  Espen  marries  the  princess  and  shares  half  the  kingdom. 
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BUSINESS   SESSION. 

At  9:30  a.  m.  Friday  the  officers  and  delegates  assembled  at  the 
business  meeting.  The  president  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Channing 
Rust,  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Kindergartner  Association,  present- 
ing the  Union  with  a  gavel  in  the  name  of  the  Association.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  in  response.  The  reports  of 
officers  were  then  called  for.  The  corresponding  secretary  an- 
nounced seven  additional  branches  to  the  Union,  making  now  88 
in  all,  with  a  membership  of  7,580,  besides  85  associate  and  seven 
life  members ;  a  total  of  7,672. 

The  committee  of  three — Miss  Blow,  Mrs.  Putnam,  Miss 
Wheelock — appointed  at  the  training  conference  to  form  a  commit- 
tee of  15,  now  reported,  Miss  Blow,  chairman.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing is  to  be  Washington ;  the  tentative  list  of  names  includes  Dr. 
Harris,  Dr.  Dewey,  Dr.  Hanus,  Mrs.  Kraus-Boelte,  Miss  Harrison, 
Miss  Haven,  Miss  Patty  Hill,  Miss  Fisher,  Miss  Neil,  Miss  Law, 
Miss  Curtis,  Nora  A.  Smith,  Mrs.  Page,  Dr.  Merrill,  Miss  Hart. 

The  committee  on  the  Froebel-Haus  fund  reported  what  had 
been  received  from  various  branches  and  individuals,  and  a  statement 
was  made  by  the  treasurer  as  to  the  amount  needed  to  enable  the 
Union  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the  German  fund. 

The  nominating  committee  now  gave  their  report,  which  was 
as  follows :  For  president,  Miss  Annie  Laws,  of  Cincinnati ;  first 
vice-president,  Miss  Symonds,  of  Boston ;  second  vice-president, 
Dr.  Merrill,  of  New  York;  corresponding  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Miss  Stella  Wood,  of  Minneapolis ;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Evelyn 
Holmes,  of  Charleston ;  auditor,  Miss  Georgia  Allison,  of  Pittsburg, 
who  were  unanimously  elected,  ninety-seven  votes  being  cast. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  constitution  were  now  taken  up 
article  by  article,  Mrs.  Page  as  chairman  of  the  revision  committee 
being  asked  to  take  the  chair.  The  most  important  changes  were 
as  follows:  The  adoption  of  the  first  part  of  Sec.  2,  Art.  III., 
making  individuals  eligible  to  associate  membership ;  in  Sec.  3 
honorary  members  are  given  all  privileges  of  active  membership. 
According  to  Sec.  1,  Art.  V.,  the  corresponding  secretary  and  treas- 
urer are  to  be  vested  in  same  person.  Sec.  3  relative  to  the  election 
of  officers  provides  that  at  each  annual  meeting  a  nominating  com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  by  the  executive  committee,  the  duty  of 
which  shall  be  to  prepare  a  list  of  officers  to  be  balloted  for  at  the 
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next  meeting.  The  nominations  of  this  committee  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  corresponding  secretary  three  months  before  the  an- 
nual meeting,  and  by  the  secretary  to  the  branches  of  the  Union. 
Branches  of  the  Union  may  unite  in  recommending  any  other  per- 
sons for  any  of  the  offices  and  such  recommendations  must  be  sent 
to  the  secretary  one  month  before  the  annual  meeting.  The  secre- 
tary shall  then  prepare  ballots  for  use  at  the  convention  with  names 
of  all  nominees  printed  thereon,  and  such  ballot  shall  be  the  official 
ballot. 

The  question  as  to  the  N.  E.  A.  was  decided  by  voting  to  send 
representatives  to  the  N.  E.  A.,  rather  than  having  alternate  con- 
ventions held  in  conjunction  with  that  body.  The  I.  K.  U.  can  not 
send  delegates  as  it  is  not  a  department  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

From  the  business  session  (brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  the 
arrival  of  the  noon  hour)  the  majority  of  the  kindergartners  be- 
stowed themselves  in  the  seven  special  cars  chartered  by  the  Heinz 
Company  and  were  taken  to  the  home  of  the  renowned  "57  varieties." 
Here,  after  all  had  assembled  in  the  entrance  court,  a  camera  man 
mounted  the  roof  of  a  freight  car  and  confidently  took  upon  his  plate 
an  assortment  of  kindergarten  smiles  "that  won't  come  off."  (See 
page  609.)  Then  the  visitors  were  taken  by  detachments  upon  the 
broad  freight  elevator  and  so  above  to  that  part  of  the  roof  which, 
furnished  with  benches  and  tables,  is  used  by  the  women  employes 
as  a  recreation  place.  Then  across  to  the  large  dining  room  and  rest 
room  for  the  employes,  where  a  delicious  luncheon  was  served.  Each 
guest  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion  found  at  her  place  an  attractive 
little  white  box  tied  with  green  ribbon  which,  when  curiosity  grew 
urgent,  was  seen  to  contain  a  very  pretty  coffee  spoon  with  the  name 
of  the  host  in  enamel  upon  the  handle.  Behind  a  bank  of  palms  an 
orchestra  rendered  pleasing  music.  The  guests  were  bidden  a  gra- 
cious welcome  by  Mr.  Howard  C.  Heinz.  A  tour  of  the  plant  re- 
vealed an  establishment  up  to  date  in  all  respects,  both  as  to  manu- 
facturing details  and  as  to  relations  with  employes. 

ART    SESSION. 

The  conscience-smitten  editor,  like  Cinderella,  suddenly  con- 
scious of  the  flight  of  time,  however,  left  in  the  midst  of  the  feast 
to  speed  to  the  table  round  at  which  Art  was  to  be  discussed  by  two 
eminent  leaders.  She  arrived  too  late  to  hear  Miss  Shedlock  give 
more  of  her  delightful  fairv  tales,  but  in  time  to  hear  and  get  the 
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spirit  of  the  meeting.  Miss  Caroline  C.  Cronise  presided.  The  pub- 
lic school  teachers  of  the  city  had  been  invited  to  attend  and  did  so, 
with  the  consent  of  an  intelligent  school  board.  The  hall  was  well 
filled. 

Miss  Cronise  expressed  her  gratification,  as  one  interested  in  art 
for  little  children,  that  the  I.  K.  U.  had  given  place  on  its  program 
to  a  subject  which  is  so  clearly  related  to  all  the  subject  matter  of 
kindergarten  and  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  she  said,  that  the 
broad  outlook  which  will  be  given  us  to-day  will  prepare  the 
way  for  a  more  intelligent  discussion  at  some  future  round- 
table.  Xot  only  must  we  teach  the  child  the  color  and  shapes  of 
things  with  technical  ability  to  reproduce  them,  but  his  eyes  must  be 
opened  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  so  that  later  he  mav  find 
beauty  "in  the  meanest  thing  that  grows" ;  even  Pittsburg  smoke  or 
a  rainy  day  may  give  him  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  The  road  to  this  prom- 
ised land  is  beset  with  difficulty.  It  lies  thru  a  vast  and  but  slightly 
explored  country.  Here  and  there  a  guide  made  be  found.  Todav 
our  I.  K.  U.  is  fortunate  in  having  with  them  two  of  the  most  able 
of  these.  James  P.  TJaney,  director  of  manual  training,  New  York 
City,  then  gave  his  paper,  which,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  reinforces 
the  truth  of  those  fundamental  principles  which  it  is  found  underlie 
all  education,  whether  in  art  or  in  domestic  science.  His  paper  will 
be  found  on  another  page. 

After  Mr.  Haney's  address  the  committee  on  resolutions,  Miss 

Wheelock,  chairman,  gave  their  report  as  follows : 

The  committee  on  resolutions  finds  its  command  of  language  inadequate 
to  express  for  the  members  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  its 
appreciation  of  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Pittsburg,  who  have  given  to 
us  their  hearts  and  their  homes  and  welcomed  us,  not  to  a  Smoky  City,  but 
to  one  glowing  with  many  heart-fires  and  the  warmth  of  cordial  friendship ; 
to  the  managers  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Alleghany  Kindergarten  Association 
for  their  royal  entertainment :  to  Mrs.  J.  I.  Buchanan,  chairman  of  the  gen- 
eral committee,  for  the.  most  successful  arrangements  for  all  our  meetings, 
professional  and  social ;  to  Miss  Georgia  Allison  and  other  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Kindergarten  College  for  their  indefatigable  efforts  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  all  visiting  kindergartners. 

2.  To  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  who  have  so  generously  extended  to  our 
officers  and  delegates  the  hospitality  of  their  homes. 

3.  To  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  for  the  use  of  the 
spacious  hall  and  lecture  room  and  for  the  privilege  of  viewing  its  art 
treasures. 

4.  To  the  patrons  of  the  Chatham  School  for  the  delightful  enter- 
tainment at  their  school  building. 

5.  To  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  of  Bessemer  and  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  for  the  enjoyable  and  instructive  excur- 
sions on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
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6.  To  the  superintendent  of  the  Phipps  Conservatory  for  the  open  door 
to  its  annual  Easter  floral  display. 

7.  To  Mr.  H.  J.  Heinz  for  the  invitation  to  visit  his  works. 

8.  To  the  local  press  for  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  our  meetings 
through  the  reports  given  in  the  various  journals. 

9.  To  the  school  boards  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  for  their  action  in 
closing  the  public  schools  in  order  that  kindergartners  and  teachers  might 
attend  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  convention.  As  an  association  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  no  power  can  so  rapidly  extend  the  kindergarten  movement  as 
the  public  school  boards  of  the  country. 

10.  We  desire  to  express  further  to  the  Kindergarten  Association  and  to 
the  family  and  many  friends  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Card  our  deep  sympathy  in  their 
loss.     He  rests  from  his  labors ;  but  verily  his  works  do  follow  him. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dow,  instructor  in  art  at  Pratt  Institute,  then 
spoke  upon  the 

PRINCIPLES   OF  COMPOSITION   AND  THEIR  APPLICATION    TO   ART. 

He  said :  My  subject,  as  announced  in  the  program,  is  "Princi- 
ples of  Composition."  This  is  simply  a  name  for  the  special  theme 
of  the  lecture,  but  thru  this  idea  of  composition  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  about  fine  art  itself,  its  relation  to  our  life,  and  some  ways  of 
studying  it.  I  have  brought  illustrations  that  we  might  have  some- 
thing definite  to  talk  about.  I  shall  speak  of  some  conditions  and 
suggest  how  they  might  be  changed,  or  at  least  point  out  some  pos- 
sible ways  of  bettering  them. 

We  shall  all  agree  that  there  is  more  appreciation  of  art  to-day 
than  there  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  teaching  of  art  in  the  schools 
is  better  and  more  widespread ;  by  printing  and  photography  fine 
examples  have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  people ;  exhibi- 
tions, lectures  and  foreign  travel  have  all  had  their  influence ; 
museums  and  galleries  have  been  multiplied.  Pittsburg  has  become 
one  of  the  art  centers  because  here  can  be  seen  some  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  painting,  and  the  yearly  exhibition  of  the  world's  art  attracts 
many  appreciative  people  and  is  a  stimulus  to  the  art  education  of  the 
whole  country. 

As  we  compare  the  situation  to-day  with  that  of  past  years  we 
have  reason  to  be  glad  and  to  work  on  with  great  courage.  Still,  with 
all  this  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  art  appreciation.  There  is  not  the 
advance  even  which  we  had  hoped  for  twenty  years  ago.  One  cause 
of  this  may  be  the  kind  of  art  education  which  the  children  receive ; 
or  we  have  somehow  missed  the  right  relation  of  art  to  general  edu- 
cation. The  study  of  art  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  other 
lines.  At  any  rate,  that  particular  faculty  or  power  or  energy  which 
every  human  being  has,  and  which  expresses  itself  in  appreciation 
of  beauty  and  creation  of  beauty,  does  not  have  a  fair  chance.  Its 
development  is  not  sufficiently  encouraged,  and  we  have  a  stunted 
shrub  where  we  ought  to  have  a  vigorous,  deeply-rooted  tree. 

This  condition  is  shown  in  at  least  two  ways : 
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First,  in  the  small  number  of  really  great  things  in  painting, 
architecture,  and  sculpture  produced  each  year.  A  prominent  archi- 
tect said  recently  :  "Our  exhibition  is  no  worse  than  it  was  last  year." 
Artists  and  critics  speak  regretfully  of  the  prevalence  of  so  much 
commonplace  work.  It  is  true  that  good  pictures  and  good  sculpture 
are  produced,  fine  buildings  erected,  and  beautiful  homes  established, 
but  they  are  few  in  number,  comparatively  speaking. 

A  second,  and  very  significant,  evidence  of  lack  of  appreciation 
of  art  is  in  quality  of  design  demanded  by  the  people.  This  last  is 
the  most  important,  not  only  because  so  many  kinds  of  designs  have 
their  origin  in  the  home,  but  because  the  art  of  a  people  reflects  its 
life — its  tastes,  customs,  and  beliefs. 

In  recent  visits  to  large  establishments,  I  observed  that  most  of 
the  skilled  designers  and  craftsmen  in  art  metal,  architectural  orna- 
ment, stained  glass  and  pottery,  were  foreigners — French,  German, 
Italian — not  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents,  but  men  just  from 
Europe,  hardly  able  to  speak  our  language,  and  certainly  unac- 
quainted with  our  life.  Not  many  Americans  have  entered  the  field 
as  yet.  They  are  in  business,  making  the  money  to  buy  these  so- 
called  objects  of  art.  But  the  mere  fact  of  the  designers  being  for- 
eigners was  no  objection — we  welcome  these  people  of  skill  and 
taste;  the  point  is  that  the  designs  they  were  so  cleverly  executing 
were  mere  imitations  of  European  design — often  poor  imitations  of 
good  things— more  often  good  imitations  of  bad  things.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  design  was  of  the  kind  to  satisfy  a  vulgar  desire  for  expen- 
sive show,  not  a  real,  sincere  pleasure  in  something  beautiful  and 
worth  having.  It  signifies  a  contentment  with  mere  formal  things 
having  a  historic  name,  not  realizing  that  these  imitations  are  utterly 
lacking  in  the  beauty  which  made  the  originals  works  of  fine  art. 
Much  of  the  design  in  machine-made  goods  is  likewise  very  weak, 
gaudy  in  color,  imitative. 

The  perfection  of  the  machine  is  astonishing.  I  asked  a  super- 
intendent of  a  carpet  mill  why  they  had  operatives  of  such  a  low 
grade  of  intelligence.  He  replied :  "Oh,  the  brains  are  in  the 
machines.  All  we  require  of  the  operative  is  to  start  it  and  to  stop 
it."  I  observed,  however,  that  this  wonderful  machine  was  weaving  a 
very  bad  design — the  artist  had  not  mixed  brains  with  his  colors. 
The  manufacturer  readily  acknowledges  this,  but  says  he  must  make 
what  people  want.  It  is  a  pity  that  people  want  things  so  debased, 
and  that  all  this  vast  expenditure  of  capital,  time  and  skill  is  put  into 
the  making  of  something  not  worth  having. 

-  For  example,'  the  best  selling  rug  had  upon  it  a  castle,  marble 
steps,  big  curtains,  a  wreath  of  roses  and  many  other  objects,  all  in 
cheap  and  gaudy  colors.  Perhaps  its  success  is  due  merely  to  the 
bright  color,  or  perhaps  hard-working  people  expect  to  have  a  castle 
by  and  by — in  heaven,  at  any  rate;  but  I  have  more  respect  for  the 
Indian  blanket,  with  its  design  of  the  lightning,  the  rain,  the  cloud 
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terrace,  or  the  summer  butterfly;  or  for  the  old-fashioned,  drawn-in 
mat,  with  its  center  of  big  flowers  and  its  criss-cross  border,  its 
design  suggested  by  the  roses  in  the  front  garden  or  the  lilies  down 
by  the  wall,  the  dyes  coming  from  the  hills  and  woods ;  it  was  alto- 
gether a  sincere  and  natural  product. 

Although  there  is  such  a  prevalence  of  poor  design,  there  is  hope 
for  better  things  in  the-  revival  of  handicraft.  That  is  destined  to 
have  an  enormous  influence,  but  the  chief  drawback  now  is  the  fact 
that  skilled  craftsmen  are  more  numerous  than  appreciative  design- 
ers, or,  to  put  it  better,  the  craftsman  is  not  an  artist  himself.  We 
often  hear  the  expressions  "practical  side"  and  "artistic  side."  This 
is  a  false  distinction ;  there  is  no  such  division.  All  art  is  practical 
and  useful.  If  one  had  used  such  words  in  the  days  of  Phidias,  those 
builders  and  carvers  and  painters  would  not  have  known  what  was 
meant.  In  Japan  the  same  would  be  true.  I  am  told  that  they  have 
no  word  for  fine  art — all  art  is  one  to  them ;  every  painter  is  a  de- 
signer and  every  craftsman  an  artist. 

Speaking  of  handicraft,  I  do  not  sympathize  with  those  who 
would  abolish  the  machine.  In  the  first  place,  they  cannot ;  in  the 
second  place,  there  is  no  need  of  it.  We  can  make  the  machine  the 
servant  of  art,  rather  than  the  master,  as  it  is  now.  Let  the  appre- 
ciative person  put  his  brains  into  the  machine  and  the  product  will  be 
a  thing  of  beauty.  It  cannot,  of  course,  equal  the  high  standard  of 
the  best  handiwork,  but  it  will  be  fine  art  nevertheless.  A  thing  made 
by  one  hand  has  a  personal  quality  which  we  prize,  but  tho  the 
machine  lacks  that,  it  can  use  good  design  and  good  color. 

There  is  certainly  no  need  of  discussing  the  ifalue  of  art  to  the 
life  of  a  people,  or  the  reasons  why  it  is  an  index  of  culture.  We 
agree  as  to  its  importance  and  that  there  should  be  more  apprecia- 
tion. For  economy's  sake  we  must  not  expend  effort  and  capital  in 
producing  worthless  and  debasing  things,  especially  when  these 
things  pretend  to'  be  art.  If  we  use  design  we  are  in  the  field  of  art, 
and  in  all  honesty  we  ought  to  have  genuine  art,  but  that  is  only  one 
small  reason  for  the  study  of  art.  I  do  not  wish  to  risk  a  definition 
of  art — there  are  too  many  now — but  I  am  sure  that  art  is  not  only 
the  reflection  of  a  people's  culture  and  life,  but  the  expression  of 
creative  energy ;  that  the  understanding  of  art  and  the  creation  of  it 
proceed  from  the  same  power,  and  that  that  power  is  in  every  human 
being,  a  divine  gift.  I  should  base  all  my  thought  of  art  education 
upon  the  existence  and  nature  of  this  power  and  the  way  it  works. 
I  have  no  name  for  this  power ;  we  will  call  it  appreciation  for  con- 
venience. It  is  also  obvious  that  this  appreciation  is  not  like  the 
ordinary  objective  faculties  which  we  use  in  the  ordinary  processes 
of  life  and  in  scientific  ways  of  thinking  and  acting.  There  is  then 
a  vast  difference  between  science  and  art.  Let  us  emphasize  this  dif- 
ference, because  this  is  an  age  of  science.  There  is  a  constant  in- 
vasion of  the  field  of  art  by  science ;  scientific  methods  have  long  been 
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applied  to  art  education,  science  study  substituted  for  art  study,  and 
the  very  criticism  of  art  is  too  often  scientific. 

For  instance,  science  collects  facts,  expresses  itself  with  abso- 
lute accuracy  and  truth,  has  exact  standards  of  measure.  So  those 
who  would  study  art  are  generally  put  down  to  a  study  of  facts, 
to  acquiring  the  ability  to  state  facts  with  accuracy.  Granting  that 
this  is  most  valuable  as  a  discipline  and  that  art  can  use  facts,  it  is 
nevertheless  scientific  study.  The  divine  power  within  has  little 
chance  to  express  itself.  Art  has  no  definite  measure  and  no  ex- 
ternal standard. 

In  science,  information  is  imparted  from  one  to  another,  _ne 
knowledge  comes  from  without,  but  in  art  the  understanding  comes 
from  within.  The  power  is  there,  God-given ;  the  teacher  cannot 
impart  it  or  take  it  away,  he  can  only  help  it  grow  and  express  itself. 

It  is  useless  to  apply  to  art  the  ordinary  scientific  ways  of  think- 
ing. If  we  do  our  art  criticism  will  be  false  and  our  art  education  a 
failure.  But  let  science  and  art  each  keep  its  own  place,  for  each 
can  help  the  other  in  wonderful  ways. 

In  education,  then,  if  we  wish  to  include  art,  we  must  allow  4he 
appreciative  power  to  work,  give  it  a  chance  to  grow.  It  is  always 
ready  to  express  itself — all  it  needs  is  opportunity. 

But  in  order  to  express  itself  there  must  be  some  language,  some 
outward  form.  Each  of  the  fine  arts  has  its  language — in  music  it 
is  sound — in  poetry  words  and  sound — in  painting  it  is  three  things, 
line,  dark  and  light,  and  color.  There  is  no  art  in  these  things ;  they 
are  not  principles,  they  are  merely  the  medium  thru  which  art  can 
be  made  visible.  Line  refers  to  size,  shape  and  position  ;  dark  and 
light  to  quantity  of  light ;  color  to  quality  of  light. 

There  can  be  fine  art  wherever  any  of  these  is  used,  providing 
there  is  opportunity  for  choice,  selection,  judgment,  invention,  im- 
agination, in  a  word  for  the  creation  of  beauty.  As  soon  as  we  try 
to  speak  the  language  of  line,  dark  and  light  and  color,  we  have  com- 
position. Composition  means  "putting  together."  We  put  together 
lines,  masses,  hues,  to  express  ideas. 

Beauty  may  be  created  by  putting  together  a  very  few  lines,  a 
few  spots,  a  few  colors.  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable that  if  we  are  to  use  this  power,  we  must  begin  in  simple 
ways  and  proceed  in  a  logical  and  orderly  manner,  step  by  ^tep,  ex- 
ercising the  faculty  as  we  go  on.  We  can  use  science  and  every 
other  outside  help,  but  the  thought  must  alwavs  be  "from  within ; 
out." 

The  length  of  such  a  course  and  the  degree  to  which  the  power 
is  used  depend  upon  the  use  to  be  made  of  appreciation.  Exercising 
is  the  best  way  to  help  growth,  whether  one  is  to  be  an  artist  or  is 
to  appreciate  the  work  of  the  artist  and  the  beaut}  of  nature.  It  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  feeling  that  we  want  in  all  our  people — me  spe- 
cial uses  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
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The  kindergarten  is  just  the  place  for  these  beginnings,  for  the 
principles  of  the  kindergarten  are  in  full  sympathy  with  such  a 
process,  and  then  the  child  is  unprejudiced  and  unspoiled.  The 
artistic  bower  is  so  natural  and  so  strong  and  free  that  it  will  grow 
even  with  a  very  little  encouragement ;  but  giv^  it  real  cultivation, 
such  as  the  kindergarten  can  give,  and  splendid  results  will  follow. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  lay  out  any  definite  scheme  for  the  kin- 
dergarten teacher. 

Mr.  Dow  illustrated  his  talk  with  stereopticon  pictures,  both 
from  nature  and  from  art.  He  threw  on  the  sheet  lines  arranged  in 
pleasing  groups,  vertical,  horizontal,  inclined.  Then  showed 
pictures  of  the  pyramids,  of  the  columns  of  the  Greek  temples,  of  the 
lines  of  Stone  Henge,  etc.,  to  show  how  the  laws  of  proportion  and 
arrangement  were  acknowledged  and  followed  consciously  or 
unconsciously  by  all  true  artists.  The  relations  of  light  and  shade 
were  illustrated  in  the  same  way  by  pictures  from  the  masters  cr 
photographs  of  tree  groupings  or  roads  flecked  with  sunshine  and 
shadow.  Squares  and  oblongs,  simple  arrangements  of  light  and 
shade  technically  known  as  "spotting,"  and  this  carried  still  further 
into  flower  and  other  designs  illustrated  some  of  the  steps  which 
lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  truly  beautiful  in  design.  In  this 
connection  interesting  examples  of  some  of  the  work  of  the  Pratt 
Institute  kindergarteners  who  study  art  under  Mr.  Dow  were  ex- 
hibited. Miss  Fitts  is  the  kindergarten  director.  Miss  Grace  A. 
Cornell  assists  Mr.  Dow.  The  specimens  illustrated  composition  of 
line  and  color  in  weaving,  sewing  and  paper  cutting. 

Miss  Laws,  the  new  president,  was  then  presented  with  the 
gavel,  and  spoke  a  few  cordial  words  as  bright  as  the  blossoms  she 
held  in  her  hands. 

The  committee  on  time  and  place  reported  Rochester  as  the 
next  place  of  meeting,  having  been  greatly  influenced  in  their  decision 
by  the  consideration  that  for  the  first  time  the  School  Board  of  a 
city  had  been  urgent  in  extending  an  invitation  to  the  Union.  The 
time  of  meeting  is  left  to  the  committee  and  local  board. 

Thus  came  to  a  close  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  kindergarten 
conventions.  Gentle  rains  concealed  the  city's  far  famed  smoky 
mantle  till  the  last  day,  when  she  sent  us  radiant  sunshine  as  a  fare- 
well benediction,  symbolic  of  the  glowing,  vivifying  memories  carried 
away  by  the  many  hundred  guests. 


A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  ROUND  TABLE. 


A  department  open  to  the  informal  discussion  of  questions  of  im- 
portance to  all  practically  interested  in  the  nurture  of  children, 
whether  as  kindergartner,  parent,  grade  teacher,  or  Sunday-school 
teacher. 


SESAME    HOUSE. 

Even  in  busy  and  crowded  London  you  can  find  quiet  streets  and 
fancy  yourself  in  a  real  ideal  place  to>  bring  up  children.  One  of 
these  places  you  find  in  Acacia  W.,  St.  John's  Wood,  when  you  pass 
the  gate  which  bears  the  name  Sesame  House,  Child  Garden. 

This  kindergarten  is  really  beautifully  situated  in  the  heart  of  a 
big  ground  which  the  children  can  use  for  play  and  work.  But  the 
chief  value  for  the  kindergarten  and  all  who  have  to  do  with  it  is  that 
the  committee  who  founded  Sesame  House  was  so*  fortunate  as  to 
secure  as  Lady  Principal,  the  principal  lady  for  kindergarten  work — 
Miss  Annette  Hamnich-Schepel.  To  know  her  is  to  love  her,  and 
grown-up  people,  young  girls  and  children  alike  adore  her.  Thru 
love  everything  seems  easy  and  I  am  sure  there  is  no  child  or  student 
in  Sesame  House  who  would  not  be  willing— nay,  too  pleased — to 
do  anything  Miss  Schepel  asked  her  to. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  the  institute  was  opened,  as  we 
said  with  Miss  Schepel  as  principal  and  her  charming  young  friend, 
Miss  Alice  Buckton,  as  vice-principal. 

The  kindergarten,  or  as  they  prefer  to  call  it  themselves,  the 
"Child  Garden,"  started  with  very  few  children  and  only  four  or 
five  pupils,  if  I  remember  right.  But  it  did  not  take  long  before 
both  Child  Garden  and  Training  College  grew  rapidly. 

The  students  are  not  only  taught  how  to  teach  and  play  with 
children,  but  also  every  duty  which  is  connected  with  bringing  up 
a  child  and  all  that  is  wanted  in  a  household.  The  aim  of  Sesame 
House  being  the  same  as  the  one  of  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Haus, 
Berlin  (in  which  I  am  pleased  to  say  I  was  student  and  teacher 
once),  is  to  make  a  woman  real  womanly  and  able  to  be  a  good 
mother,  housekeeper  and  governess,  either  for  her  own  house  or  in 
any  household  to  fill  her  place  satisfactorily. 

Some  students  are  boarders,  and  these  have  the  greatest  advan- 
tage any  young  girl  can  have,  as  they  have  the  benefit  of  always 
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being  with  Miss  Schepel  and  Miss  Buckton.  The  influence  of  two 
such  ladies,  both  being  clever  and  enthusiastic  in  their  work,  must 
tell  on  their  companions.  Daily  life  is  the  basis  of  the  lessons  in 
the  kindergarten  as  well  as  in  the  college. 

There  is  no  age  fixed  for  the  students.  Some  come  directly 
after  leaving  school,  others  after  being  at  home  for  some  years  and 
again  others  who  have  had  their  own  kindergarten  find  that  a  course 
in  Sesame  House  would  be  of  great  service  for  their  work  afterward. 
They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  too,  and  in  these  few  years 
have  already  been  some  Indians,  Norwegian  and  Swedish  ladies 
among  them. 

It  is,  as  far  I  know,  only  in  the  kindergartens  which  are  planned 
entirely  after  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel's  ideas,  that  the  daily  life  is 
taken  as  the  centre  of  work  as  it  is  done  in  St.  John's  wood. 

The  course  for  the  student  consists  not  only  of  brain  work  or 
learning  of  Froebel's  gifts  but  just  as  much  of  housework.  All  is 
taught  in  praxis  and  the  mornings  are  devoted  to  kitchen  and  house- 
work as  well  as  kindergarten  duties.  The  housework  includes  also 
laundry  and  needle  work.  Not  fancy  work,  but  making  of  children's 
frocks  and  proper  mending. 

The  lectures  are  given  chiefly  by  Miss  Schepel  and  Miss  Buck- 
ton  and  are  generally  in  the  afternoon.  But  certainly  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  is  with  the  children,  who  are  from  two  to  six  years 
old.  They  are  to  be  washed,  dressed  and  fed,  which  all  needs  to  be 
learned,  simple  as  it  seems.  I  shall  never  forget  with  what  heart- 
beating  I  went  to  a  lady  of  the  committee  in  Berlin  to  bathe  her  baby 
boy.  The  sweetest  darling  one  can  imagine — by  the  way,  now  a 
grown  up  man — who  laughed  and  splashed  about  like  a  little  fish. 
How  frightened  was  I  lest  he  might  slip  away  under  my  soapy 
hands ! 

The  schoolroom  on  the  ground  floor  is  sunny  and  a  very  nice 
room  for  children.  Ornamented  with  pictures  and  flowers  and  a 
dove  cage  on  the  wall,  whose  inmates  are  fed  by  the  little  ones  under 
the  help  and  guidance  of  a  student. 

S within,  the  beautiful  shepherd  dog  (a  pet  with  all,  from  Miss 
Schepel  down  to  the  smallest  child)  as  well  as  the  cats,  is  not  to  be 
forgotten.  By  means  of  these,  as  well  as  the  doves,  rabbits  and  gold 
fish,  the  children  learn  to  care  and  love  their  dumb  playfellows. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  watch  the  dear  little  ones,  not  only  in  their 
lessons  but  also  in  their  household  duties.     They  help  each  other. 
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bringing  in  the  water  and  helping  the  smaller  ones  to  wash  their 
hands  and  dry  them  after  luncheon  and  before  going  home,  each 
one  cleaning  the  basin  and  filling  it  again  ready  for  use  for  the  next 
one.  Little  as  it  seems,  these  obligations  of  service  to  their  play- 
fellows will  be  impressed  on  the  young  minds  never  to  be  forgotten 
again.  But  one  of  the  most  touching  things  (at  least  to  myself)  is 
to  see  the  children  gathered  around  the  piano  in  the  schoolroom, 
singing  their  morning  song,  Miss  Schepel  accompanying  them  on 
the  instrument. 

There  is  much  left  to  be  said,  which  ought  to  be  told  by  some- 
body better  than  myself  in  writing,  but  the  best  thing  for  any  one 
interested  in  child  life  would  be  to  come  on  a  Tuesday,  the  visiting 
day,  and  see  for  himself  Sesame  House  and  its  inhabitants. 

Tante  Hede. 
program  suggestions. 

Having,  thru  the  immediate  and  live  experience  of  Gardening, 
and  the  somewhat  more  distant  tho  still  live  experience  of  Farm- 
ing, and  the  consequent  consideration  of  the  subjects  of  air,  light  and 
water,  begun  in  thought  and  spirit  to  breathe  real  country  air,  let  us, 
with  the  month  of  June,  put  by  the  plough  and  harrow  and  turn  to 
"live  with  the  animals."  Let  us  throw  wide  the  doors  of  the  great 
barn  and  during  the  four  weeks  remaining  follow  old  Dobbins  on 
his  rounds  to  field  and  store,  pasture  and  stall,  put  ourselves  in 
sympathy  with  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn,  with  "our  many- 
tinkling  fleece"  and  the  "smalle  fowles  that  make  melodie."  Nothing 
can  carry  us  more  peacefully  thru  the  warm  and  restless  days  in- 
doors (where  none  of  us  have  any  business  to  be  when  June  reigns 
without)  than  the  companionship  of  these  strong,  quiet  creatures  to 
whom  this  is  the  high  tide  of  the  year,  blessed  with  the  "blessing  of 
heaven  that  is  above  and  the  blessing  of  the  deep  that  lieth  under." 

introductory  topic — The  Great  Barn 

Following  Topics  :  The  Farm  Horse  ;  the  Cow  ;  the  Sheep  ;  the 
Chickens. 

Lkre  Experiences.  1,  Visit  to  farm  if  possible;  visit  to  horses, 
cows  and  chickens  which  may  be  in  possession  of  children's  families. 
2.  The  raising  of  a  brood  of  chickens,  in  kindergarten  or  yard. 

Games.  Simple  dramatic  representations,  with  or  without  song, 
of  the  lives  and  doings  of  all  of  these  creatures. 

Draw  ground  plan  of  barn  with  chalk  on  floor.  Let  children 
represent  horse,  cows,  sheep,  and  chickens,  all  in  their  stalls  and 
compartments.  Play  open  the  big  door  and  let  animals  out  into 
yard,  each  uttering  characteristic  cries,  and  behaving  appropriately. 
Use  if  desired  the  "Farmyard  Gate"  Mother-Play.  Play  during 
the  month  the  care,  feeding,  use  and  natural  behavior  of  each  animal. 
Also,  "This  is  the  Meadow,"  "Old  Mother  Hen,"  etc.     (Continue 
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thruout  the  month  the  games  evolved  during  the  treatment  of  the 
subjects  preceding  the  present. 

Gift-Work.  At  the  outset,  build  on  floor  during  morning  cir- 
cle a  big  barn  with  the  Hennessey  blocks,  work  being  carefully 
planned  and  dictated  and  different  parts  clearly  indicated. 

Represent  with  3-inch,  4-inch,  5-inch,  6-inch,  gifts,  the  barn, 
windmill  and  watering  trough,  feed-boxes,  farm-wagon,  sheepfold, 
milk-house,  etc.  With  sticks,  beads,  tablets,  pegs,  etc.,  fences,  chick- 
en-coops, sheepfold,  etc. 

Occupations.  Clay,  crayon,  paper-folding,  card-board  modeling, 
etc.  Cut  out  and  mount  good  pictures  of  all  animals  considered ; 
cut  free-hand,  draw,  model,  all  animals.     Fold  buildings. 

This  subject  suggests  less  of  the  classical  song  and  story  than 
those  that  have  gone  before.  Those  used  thruout  the  spring  should 
not  be  dropped,  but  can  be  supplemented  by  many  true  stories  out  of 
personal  experiences  and  little  songs  and  rhymes  made,  and  adapted 
for  present  use.  A.  D.  P. 

Mr.  Salter's  address,  given  in  the  May  number  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Magazine,  is  one  expression  of  a  sentiment  against  the 
growing  evil  of  child-labor,  which  grows  more  and  more  general  as 
a  knowledge  of  the  iniquity  grows  more  universal.  On  Sunday, 
March  15,  a  meeting  for  action  upon  the  question  of  Child  Labor 
and  School  Attendance  in  Illinois  was  held  at  Fullerton  Hall,  Art 
Institute,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  of  which  Miss  Harriet  Van 
Der  Vaart  was  chairman.  Clayton  Mark,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  presided. 

Dr.  Robbins,  of  the  Commons ;  Rabbi  Hirsch,  Rev.  R.  A.  White, 
and  Miss  Legston,  representative  of  the  trades  unions,  and  Dr.  Rid- 
lon,  M.  D.,  all  spoke,  throwing  light  upon  various  phases  of  the 
question.  Miss  Jane  Addams  gave  the  most  encouraging  word 
when  she  informed  the  audience  that  business  men  had  already 
begun  to  realize  that  the  employment  of  child-labor  was 
stupid  waste.  The  children  were  heedless,  careless  and  needed 
watching.  They  had  neither  the  mind  nor  strength  to  stick  at  a 
thing  long.  In  the  interests  of  the  dignity  of  labor  the  present 
immature,  poorly  paid  work  should  cease. 

Their  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  whose  most 
important  provisions  demand:  1.  That  no  children  under  fourteen 
shall  be  employed  at  certain  named  occupations  and  in  none  whatever 
when  school  is  in.  session.  2.  No  child  under  fourteen  shall  be  em- 
ployed before  seven  in  the  morning  or  after  six  at  night,  or  for  more 
than  eight  hours.  3.  Persons  or  firms  employing  children  over  four- 
teen or  under  sixteen  must  keep  a  register  showing  name,  age  and 
residence  of  child.  The  child  seeking  employment  must  present  age 
and  school  certificate  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or 
of  a  parochial  school,  or  someone  of  like  authority,  to  insure  against 
false  affidavits,  which  have  stood  so  much  in  the  way  of  abolishing 
the  evil. 
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SWEDISH    DANCE    FOR    VACATION    SCHOOLS  AND   KINDERGARTENS.* 


Nigarepolskan. 


Allegretto 


Vastekgotland. 


A  little  while  we  are  living  here 
With  many  trials  and  heavy  care; 
Hey,  little  brownies,  let  us  be  hopping, 
And  let  us  always  be  jolly  and  laughing. 

This  merry  dance  begins  by  the  first  dancer  placing  her  hands 
upon  her  hips  and  approaching  any  one  in  the  circle  she  selects. 
The  two  salute  with  a  light  skipping  movement  upon  the  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  measures.  Upon  the  fourth  and  fifth  the  skipping  is 
accelerated  as  the  time  indicates.  Upon  the  half  note  of  the  fifth 
measure  an  emphatic  clap  is  given,  the  leader  turns  abruptly,  her 
partner  puts  her  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  first  and  the  two 
seek  someone  else  across  the  circle,  to  the  succeeding  measures.  The 
same  skipping  dance  takes  place,  till  upon  the  clapping,  each  of  the 
three  turns  abruptly  in  her  place,  thus  making  the  last  one  first. 
Thus  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  are  added  and  so  on  till  all  have  participated, 
making  a  long  line  each  with  her  hands  upon  the  shoulders  of  her 
predecessor.  The  hand-clapping  and  sudden  turn  give  a  fun  element 
that  is  most  enjoyable.  The  activity,  the  marked  rhythm,  the  fact 
that  it  engages  all  the  children  at  once,  make  it  eminently  suitable 
for  both  kindergarten  and  vacation  school,  tho  no  claim  is  made 
that  it  is  to  be  classed  with  plays  of  a  strictly  educational  value.  Its 
traditional  character  adds  to  its  interest,  and  in  a  Norwegian  dis- 
trict in  a  large  city  it  strengthened  the  bond  between  parent  and 
kindergarten  when  a  delighted  Norse  mother  heard  her  little  one 
describe  the  game  she  had  learned  in  kindergarten. 

*As  danced  at  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club  under  direction  of  Miss  Huldon 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  copy  of  the  music  given  above.  The  Swedish 
directions  are  translated  as  follows: 

The  players  place  themselves  opposite  each  other  in  two  lines.  While  the 
song  is  being  sung  for  the  first  time  one  of  the  players,  with  the  right  hand  at 
the  side,  skips  back  and  forth  between  the  lines. 

When  the  song  begins  again  the  one  who  is  skipping  in  the  middle  stops 
before  another  player;  both  place  their  hands  at  the  sides,  hop  in  their  place 
with  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  place  the  left  foot  one  step  ahead  and 
the  right  foot  one  step  behind. 

This  hop-step  should  continue  while  the  following  words  are  sung:  "A  little 
while  we  are  living  here,  with  many  efforts  and  heavy  care."  When  they  say 
"Hey,"  the  first  player  (or  the  inviter)  turns  with  a  high  hop  around  to  the 
left,  the  second  player  (or  the  invited)  lays  his  hands  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  first  one  in  the  row  and  both  skip  around  until  the  end  of  the  verse. 

This  continues  in  the  same  way  until  all  have  been  invited.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  all  are  not  to  hop  at  the  same  time.  First  the  foremost  should 
turn  and  after  that  the  others  in  turn  and  order. 


EVENTS  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   IN   CONVENTION   AT  BOSTON,  JULY  6-IO. 
DEPARTMENT   OF   KINDERGARTEN   EDUCATION. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw.  Boston,  President;  Miss  Stella  L.  Wood, 
Minneapolis,  Vice-President;  Miss  Clara  Wheeler,  Grand  Rapids,  Secretary. 

Thursday  Morning,  July  g. — Topic,  "The  Extension  of  the  .Kindergarten 
Ideal  into  Other  Fields  of  Education"  :  I.  Kindergarten  Principles  in  Social 
Work — Joseph  Lee,  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League,  Boston. 
2.  Kindergarten  Principles  in  General  Education — Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold, 
dean  of  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass.  3.  (To  be  supplied).  General 
Discussion — Michael  Anagnos,  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
James  J.  Greenough,  master  of  Noble  and  Greenough's  School,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  F.  Louis  Soldan,  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Friday  Morning,  July  10.— Topic,  "The  Kindergarten  and  the  Com- 
munity" :  1.  The  Kindergarten  an  Uplifting  Influence  in  the  Home  and  the 
District — Richard  Watson  Gilder,  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  2.  The  Place  of  the  Kindergarten  Training  School  in  the  Education 
of  Young  Women — Miss  Caroline  M.  C.  Hart,  Baltimore  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation, Baltimore,  Md.  3.  The  Scope  and  Results  of  Mothers'  Classes — 
Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  principal  of  the  Kindergarten  College,  Chicago,  111. 
General  Discussion — Mrs.  Marion  M.  B.  Langzettel,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
Ella  F.  Young,  professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  111. ;  Paul  H. 
Hanus,  professor  of  the  History  and  Art  oft  Teaching,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Women's  Club  House. — The  local  executive  committee,  Edward  R.  War- 
ren, chairman,  has  not  only  provided  for  a  convenient  club  house  in  Copley 
Hall,  open  to  all  delegates,  men  and  women,  but  also  for  a  women's  club  house 
in  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  Copley  Square.  Each  of  these  will  have  all  con- 
veniences and  comforts  of  a  first  class  club  house.  The  latter  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  hospitality  committee,  of  which  Miss  Grace  Minns  is  chairman, 
and  upon  which  is  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew.  This  will  be  supported  by 
one  hundred  prominent  women  of  Boston,  who  will  be  the  patronesses. 

Headquarters. — The  headquarters  for  the  officers  for  registration,  for 
railroad  exchange  tickets  and  the  Indian  exhibit  will  be  in  the  Walker  build- 
ing and  Rogers  building,  Copley  Square,  while  the  campus  connecting  the 
two  buildings  will  be  canopied,  forming  a  large  tent  for  general  rendezvous. 

Committee  on  Accommodation. — W.  C.  Boyden,  Boston  Normal  School. 
Dartmouth  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION. 

Miss  M.  Adelaide  Holton.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President;  Miss  Adda  P. 
Wertz,  Carbondale,  111.,   Secretary. 

Tuesday  Morning,  July  7. — 1.  The  Child  and  the  Animal — William  J. 
Long,  Stamford,  Conn.  2.  'Nature  Study  True  to  Life — Clifton  F.  Hodge, 
Clark  University  Worcester.  Mass.  Discussion — Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  dean 
of  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. :  Miss  Emma  G. 
Olmstead,  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  Play  Festival  given  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  the  Kindergartens  and  the 
first-grade  teachers  of  the  public  schools  at  the  W.  C.  A.  auditorium  May  7 
was  a  most  delightful  social  event.  The  guests  present  were :  Dr.  E.  N. 
Brown,    superintendent  of  instruction ;   the   principals  of  the   district   schools 
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and  a  number  of  Cincinnati  and  Springfield  teachers.  The  program  of  the 
afternoon  was  opened  with  a  word  of  greeting  from  Miss  Belle  Shank,  presi- 
dent of  the  Primary  Teachers'  Round  Table ;  Miss  Anna  H.  Littell,  super- 
visor of  the  public  kindergartens,  welcomed  the  guests  on  behalf  of  the  kin- 
dergartens and  made  a  few  remarks  regarding  the  purpose  and  value  of  the 
games  and   stories  on   the  program. 

Following  these  most  of  those  present  joined  in  a  spirited  marching  exer- 
cise and  then  participated  in  a  kindergarten  greeting  game,  in  which  hearty 
handshakings  were  prominent  features.  This  prepared  the  way  for  the  games, 
which  caused  a  great  deal  of  merriment.  These  games  were  some  of  the 
typical  ones  used  with  first-grade  and  kindergarten  children,  and  their  dis- 
tinct educational  features  made  them1  of  especial  interest  to  the  teachers. 
Following  the  games,  all  forgot  for  the  time  being  the  cares  of  the  grown-up 
world,  as  they  listened  as  eagerly  as  children  to  the  stories  that  were  told  in 
a  most  interesting  and  vivid  manner.  Miss  Littell  began  by  telling  "The 
Cup  of  Loving  Service."  Miss  Cavanaugh  told  about  "Dickey  Smiley."  Miss 
Glendon  gave  an  adaptation  of  one  of  the  late  magazine  articles  on  "The 
Vine  and  the  Tree."  Miss  Evans,  the  story  of  "The  Fox  and  the  Little 
Hen."  Miss  Georgia  Parrott,  by  request,  gave  the  story  of  "The  Dancing 
Bear,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  present.  Dr.  Brown  told  a  short  story 
from  real  life  that  was  thoroly  appreciated,  and  Miss  Colburn,  superintendent 
of  the  Cincinnati  Training  School,  closed  the  story  hour  with  the  story  of 
Aeolus  and  the  Bag  of  Winds. 

The  most  picturesque  feature  was  the  May-pole  dance,  given  by  sixteen 
primary  and  kindergarten  teachers,  after  which  refreshments  were  served. 

There  have  been  many  meetings  of  a  social  nature  in  school  circles,  but  a 
more  informal  and  delightful  one  in  every  respect  than  this  one  proved  to 
be  has  certainly  not  been  held,  and  much  credit  is  due  those  who  worked  so 
hard  to  make  it  the  success  it  was. 

The  St.  Louis  Froebel  Society  was  represented  at  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
vention by  its  president,  Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch,  and  a  delegation  number- 
ing eleven,  three  of  whom  were  sent  by  the  society.  A  meeting  of  the  society 
was  held  on  Froebel's  birthday.  All  present  soon  became  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  returned  travelers  and  that  of  the  spirit  of  the  land  from  which 
they  had  come — Pittsburgh,  a  land  which  to  St.  Louis  Kindergartners  now 
stands  synonymous  for  good  cheer  and  abounding  hospitality.  Reports  were 
given  by  the  delegates  of  business  meetings,  round-table  discussions,  inspir- 
ing addresses,  social  functions  and  visits  paid  to  Pittsburgh  Kindergartens, 
and  we  were  permitted  to  catch  something  of  the  broadening,  enriching  expe- 
rience that  comes  from  contact  with  those  who,  striving  after  the  same  end, 
are  every  day  meeting  with  some  of  the  same  difficulties ;  who  have  possibly 
solved  some  of  our  problems  ;  who  are  delighting  in  some  of  the  same  triumphs, 
which  have  now  and  then  come  to  us  to  strengthen  our  conviction  that  the 
effort  is  worth  while. 

St.  Louis  Kindergartners  have  recently  enjoyed  an  unusual  privilege  in 
being  permitted  to  listen  to  two  lectures  on  "Birds  and  Their  Homes,"  by 
Miss  Katharine  Dolbear.  The  fact  that  birds  are  not  found  in  the  wilder- 
ness, but  are  dependent  upon  man,  was  made  the  basis  for  the  plea  that  we 
make  an  effort  to  have  more  of  them  about  us.  By  providing  food,  water 
and  mud  baths  and  nesting  material,  she  claims  that  bluebirds,  sparrows, 
robins,  orioles  may  be  induced  to  make  their  habitat  in  our  midst,  to  become 
our  friends  and  give  us  opportunity  to  know  them  by  flight  and  by  song  as 
well  as  by  sight.  Stereopticon  views  were  given,  many  of  them  taken  from 
life,  to  show  the  results  that  have  come  from  these  experiments.  An  active 
interest  has  been  arousd  by  Miss  Dolbear  in  the  study  of  birds  and  in  some 
Kindergarten  yards  houses  have  been  erected,  with  firm  faith  in  their  imme- 
diate occupancy  by  a  family  of  our  feather  friends. 

Jennie  C.  Taylor,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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The  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club  varied  its  usual  program  by  making 
its  final  meeting  for  the  season  a  social  one,  lunching  at  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  University,  next  listening  to  business  and  reports  of  delegates 
to  the  I.  K.  U.,  and  then  engaging  in  games.  Miss  Allen,  of  the  School  of 
Education,  led  off  in  a  march  and  then  Miss  Faulkner  supervised  some  sense 
games  with  which  was  mingled  much  nonsense.  According  to  your  card, 
indicated  by  a  picture  that  illustrated  tasting,  touching,  etc.,  the  competitors 
had  to  test  the  accuracy  of  their  eyes,  ears,  etc.  Those  to  whom  fell  the 
tasting  are  still  uncertain  whether  they  are  to  be  congratulated  or  not.  Miss 
Howe,  the  kindergartner  at  Hull  House,  then  announced  some  young  boys 
of  her  neighborhood,  The  Hull  House  Junior  Dramatic  Association,  who,  in 
toga  and  buskins,  gave  the  oration  scene  from  Julius  Caesar  in  a  remarkably 
stirring  manner.  Miss  Martin  then  directed  an  impromptu  dramatization  of 
"Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  in  which  the  wolf's  fur  strongly  resembled  a 
well-woven  rug — but  then,  kindergartners  have  well  cultivated  imaginations 
and  were  properly  thrilled  by  the  terrible  voice  of  the  wolf  and  the  autopsy 
performed  by  the  wood-cutters.  Some  Gertrude  House  students  then,  squat- 
ting on  the  floor  in  blankets  and  feathers,  sang,  to  a  rhythmical  movement  of 
their  bodies,  "Precious  Jewels"  in  some  Indian  dialect,  after  which  came 
some  delightful  Swedish  games  given  by  students  in  Swedish  costume, 
superintended  by  Miss  Sheldon,  of  the  Froebel  Association,  who  brought  them 
direct  from  Naas,  the  home  of  Sloyd  instruction,  where  she  spent  last  sum- 
mer. These  dances  were  marked  by  strong  rhythm  and  emphatic  clapping 
at  prescribed  intervals.  One  she  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  publish  in  the 
Kindergarten  Magazine.  .  It  will  be  found  capital  for  vacation  schools  and 
kindergartens. 

An  interesting  little  exhibit  of  raphia  work  made  on  the  simplest  adjust- 
able weaving  frame  ever  invented,  was  placed  by  Mrs.  Truesdell,  of  Milwau- 
kee, in  the  chorus  room  of  Carnegie  Music  Hall.  It  is  well  named  the  Maeic 
Baby  Loom,  as  it  will  hold  any  weaving  material,  from  the  fine  thread  to  the 
coarse  carpet  rags,  firmly  in  place  while  the  little  weaver  produces  any  of 
the. paper  mat  patterns  desired.  These  mats,  made  of  permanent  material, 
are  then  used  for  doilies,  iron  holders,  and  quilt  patches,  according  to  mate- 
rial used,  or  are  made  into  handkerchief  cases,  needle  books  and  other 
articles  usually  made  of  the  paper  mats  at  Christmas  time.  Any  form  of 
cardboard  modeling  may  be  reproduced  on  this  tiny  frame  in  replica  and 
other  stable  materials.  Dainty  baskets,  picture  frames,  doll  hammocks,  nap- 
kin rings  and  doll  furniture  were  only  a  few  of  the  simple  articles  shown. 
It  was  invented  for  kindergarten  use,  but  will  furnish  work  for  industrial 
classes  of  all  ages  and  will  be  a  boon  to  vacation  schools,  settlement  work 
and  primary  grades.  As  soon  as  manufactured  samples  will  be  sent  out  that 
those  desiring  may  test  its  value  before  ordering  in  quantities.  Prices  will 
be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  Kindergartners  united  for  their 
Froebel  birthday  celebration,  and  met  together  Saturday  afternoon,  April  25, 
at  Riverside  Chapel.  Minneapolis,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Minneapolis  Froebel 
Club.  The  kindergarten  room  was  charming  with  daffodils  and  palms,  and 
well  filled  with  a  merry  and  congenial  company,  wearing  badges  of  red, 
white  and  black  ribbons,  adorned  with  Froebel's  picture,  and  the  date.  Miss 
Gertrude  Hale  sang  several  groups  of  children's  songs  delightfully;  Mr. 
Hezekiah  Butterworth,  of  Boston,  spoke  entertainingly  of  kindergarten  work 
in  South  America,  and  Miss  Stella  Wood,  president  of  the  Froebel  Club,  told 
stories  and  gave  a  report  of  the  I.  K.  N.  meeting  in  Pittsburg.  After  refresh- 
ments, all  joined  in  marches  and  games,  led  by  Miss  Mary  McClellan,  of  the 
St.  Paul  Training  School,  closing  with  a  Swedish  game,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Lucy  Browning,  of  the  Winona  State  Normal  School.  Miss 
Martha  Collins  represented  the  Mankato  State  Normal  School,  helping  to 
make  the  occasion  a  joyful  reunion. 
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The  management  of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute  announce  to 
superintendents,  supervisors,  critic  teachers  and  prospective  superintendents 
that,  beginning  July  14,  1003,  and  continuing  for  four  weeks,  the  Martha's 
Vineyard  Summer  Institute  will  give  a  course  of  sixty  lectures  on 
"Supervision  and  School  Management"  by  Hon.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Pennsylvania;  Prof.  H. 
H.  Home,  Ph.D.,  Dartmouth  College;  Hon.  William  H.  Hailmann,  Ph.D., 
recently  United  States  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  with  round 
tables  conducted  by  experienced  city  superintendents.  These  lectures, 
three  a  day  for  four  weeks,  will  form  a  course  of  the  very  highest 
order,  and  should  draw  a  large  number,  not  only  of  actual  superintendents 
and  supervisors,  but  of  principals  of  schools  who  are  looking  to  pro- 
motion   into    the    ranks    of    the    superintendency.      Tuition    for    course.    $15. 

The  Summer  School  of  the  South  will  open  its  second  session  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  on  June  23,  and  continue  to  August  1. 
This  session  promises  great  advance  beyond  the  achievements  of  last  year, 
when  the  school  had  65  professors  and  over  2,000  students.  With  the  scope 
of  its  work  extended,  its  organization  made  more  complete,  and  its  material 
equipment  improved,  it  is  prepared  to  give  the  teachers  of  the  South  a  more 
efficient  service.  The  school  will  offer  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  courses 
in  subjects  ranging  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  and  covering  the 
work  of  the  elementary  rural  school  as  well  as  that  of  the  city  system.  The 
work  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  will  be  illustrated  by  model 
schools  of  children  under  the  supervision  of  expert  teachers.  The  only  charge 
is  a  registration  fee  of  $5.  Board  can  be  secured  at  reasonable  rates.  All  the 
railroads  have  granted  a  rate  of  one  fare  plus  25  cents  for  the  round  trip. 

Kindergartens  in  the  public  schools  was  the  subject  of  discussion  at  a 
large  meeting  held  recently  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Cincinnati  Kinder- 
garten Training  School.  Representative  business  and  professional  men,  lead- 
ers of  educational  work  in  private  and  public  schools,  social  settlement  work- 
ers, and  many  parents  were  present.  A  dozen  or  fifteen  short,  stirring 
speeches  were  made,  giving  the  aspect  of  the  question  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  city  school  superintendent,  the  principal,  philanthropic  workers,  and  par- 
ents. The  training  school  curriculum,  salaries  and  how  to  arouse  a  more 
widespread  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  community  were  also  topics  of  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Kindergarten  Training  School  of  Alma,  Mich.,  has  been  instrumental 
in  securing  a  state  law,  the  first  of  its  kind,  which  grants  a  state  life  cer- 
tificate to  those  graduated  from  a  training  school  approved  by  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  provided  they  had  a  high-school  training  or 
its  equivalent.  In  doing  this  the  state  recognizes  the  kindergartner  as  one 
fully  qualified  to  receive  public  money.  Such  a  step  has  ben  urged  by  those 
interested,  with  a  view  to  raising  the  standard  of  would-be  kindergartners 
and  to  center  training  work  in  institutions  and  associations  approved  by  the 
state. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Wilson,  who  has  been  supervisor  of  kindergardens  in  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  is  open  for  engagements  to  address  mothers'  clubs,  kindergarten 
associations,  teachers'  institutes,  etc.  She  has  been  for  many  years  a  primary 
teacher  and  a  kindergartner,  has  a  pleasing  personality,  and  varied  experience 
in  addressing  teachers'  institutes  upon  many  different  subjects.  She  is  highly 
endorsed  by  those  who  have  heard  her.  All  interested  in  extending  the  in- 
fluence of  the  kindergarten  will  do  well  to  write  to  Mrs.  Wilson  for  terms. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  of  Froebel  Kindergartners 
was  held  April  25,  at  1022  Clinton  Street.  An  excellent  report  of  the  I.  K.  U. 
Convention  was  then  given  by  the  delegate.   Miss   Bosworth.     A  paper  was 
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then  read  by  Miss  Barrett,  entitled  "A  Message  Froebel  Has  to  Offer  th<? 
World  Thru  Games."  A  second  paper  was  read  upon  "Nature  Study  witk 
Little  Children,"  by  Miss  Lewis. 

Those  who  care  to  read  the  charming  German  classic,  "Princess  Use,"  in 
the  original,  will  find  an  attractive  little  edition  published  in  red  and  gold, 
by  Philipp  Reclam,  junior,  Leipzig,  Germany.  It  can  be  obtained  of  any  dealer 
in  foreign  books.  Marie  Peterson,  the  author,  was  the  daughter  of  an  apothe- 
cary and  city  councillor  of  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder.  Her  poetic  talent  awak- 
ened early  and  though  confined  to  the  house  by  ill-health  her  delicate  fancy 
and  sweet  spirit  that  characterize  the  lovely  little  tale  developed  happily  in  a 
quiet,  cultivated  family  circle.  A  German  critic  of  her  second  story,  "Irrlich- 
ter,"  touched  by  the  exquisite  spirit  of  the  writer  speaks  of  her  as  a  "Veil- 
chen-seele"    (violet-soul). 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  kindergartners  will  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fine  program  offered  by  the  N.  E.  A.,  not  only  in  the  kindergarten 
department,  but  in  all  the  higher  ones  and  in  the  lines  of  special  work  among 
the  Indians,  the  defectives,  and  in  art  and  manual  training.  It  is  a  rare 
opportunity  to  attend  a  notable  convention  in  a  city  rich  in  historic  asso- 
ciations. 

Mrs.  Marie  Kraus-Boelte  will  conduct  a  three  weeks'  course  on  th< 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten"  at  the  summer  school  of  the 
University  of  New  York,  University  Heights,  New  York  City,  July  13  to 
August  1,  with  hints  for  application  to  primary  work.  Board  and  rooms  in 
the  vicinity  at  moderate  prices. 

Compulsory  education  has  been  defeated  in  the  West  Virginia  Legislature 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  destroy  the  industries  of  Wheeling  by  depriving 
them  of  the  labor  of  young  children.  If  the  industries  of  Wheeling  are  main- 
tained at  the  cost  of  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  city  they  ought  to  be 
destroyed. — Exchange. 

Correction — The  Froebel  Museum  is  not  at  Keilhau,  as  was  inadvertently 
stated  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine.  This  Mecca  of 
the  Kindergartners,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  Fraulein  Heerwart.is  at 
Eisenach,  which  will  be  annually  visited  by  a  continually  increasing  number 
of  Kindergartners. 

The  Jenny  Hunter  Alumna?  Association  gave  a  Froebel  birthday  tea 
April  24-5  for  the  benefit  of  its  free  kindergarten,  with  a  financial  gain  of 
over  $300.  The  rooms  were  decorated  with  the  German  colors,  and  a  Punch 
and  Judy  show.  Jack  in  the  Box  and  grab-bag  delighted  the  small  people. 

The  Minneapolis  Journal  is  a  progressive  daily,  which  has  adopted  the 
twelve  simpler  spellings  recommended  by  the  N.  E.  A.  May  others  soon 
follow  its  plucky  and   sensible   example. 

At  a  recent  election  held  in  Moline,  111.,  there  were  781  votes  for  the 
Kindergarten  to  543  against,  making  a  majority  of  238  in  favor. 

Miss  AmalieHofer  will  spend  the  summer  in  and  near  Chicago,  and  be  at 
home  at  Gertrude  House,  40  Scott,  on  Wednesdays. 
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